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ANALYSIS OF EVIDENCE. 



Allrort, James, Esq. ( Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Is general manager of the Midland Railway Company; 
5261. Has only temporary arrangements for through 
booking for tourists and goods to a limited extent. Has 
found that agreements between Irish and other English 
companies have materially interfered with through book- 
ing of Irish railways. Through booking traffic is em- 
braced by arrangements with Ulster Company ; they 
have also made similar arrangements with other English 
companies ; 5265-5267. 5269. Midland Company nave 
attempted to make arrangements with other companies, 
but have failed. If better arrangements could be made 
between English and Irish companies a large amount of 
traffic could be developed which does not now exist. 
Irish railways ought to be thrown open to every English 
company who can book through by a reasonable route. 
Free trade principle adopted upon Midland Railway is 
best for the companies and the public; 5268-5271. Is 
not generally in favour of compulsory powers for booking 
through, but thinks that if English companies make an 
arrangement with one Irish company they should be 
compelled to make arrangements with others having 
reasonable routes ; 5272, 5273. Attempted some years 
since to book through to Belfast and South of Ireland, 
but difficulties were raised by the boards and it was given 
up; 5274,5275. Is aware that Irish railway companies 
are now applying to the Government for further assist- 
ance; if given, it should be upon condition that the 
whole of Irish railways are thrown open to English 
system; 5276-5280. Inconvenience arises from country 
being split up into such small divisions. Amalgamation 
would be as advantageous to Irish railway system as it 
has been to the English. Sufficient scope-in Ireland for 
two or three systems of railways, but all should be com- 
pelled to work in harmony with each other. Is not in 
favour of Government supervision, even in the particular 
case of Ireland, as it is not equal to private management. 
It would not be necessary to have a supervising power 
to prevent unfair competition, as that might be left to 
arbitration ; several cases in England where standing 
arbitrators are appointed. The proper way to regulate 
companies would be to lay down certain rules, and add 
an arbitration clause, which clause should be extended 
to the public. Would be a good system to extend to 
English companies if they called upon Government to 
assist them ; 5281-5290. Is aware that it has been re- 
commended that Government should purchase Irish 
railways; objects if management in the hands of Go- 
vernment. If difficulties in the way of leasing overcome, 
and a lease were to be granted to a small number of 
individuals, management of railways could not be- supe- 
rior to present management. Reasons why witness thinks 
Government management inferior to that of body of di- 
rectors; discussion thereupon. If Government granted 
a lease and allowed proprietors to appoint their offi- 
cers, it would be merely transferring the railways 
over to the Government for the Government to transfer 
them back again to a company ; 5291-5305. Present man- 
agement of railways in Ireland generally speaking satis- 
factory to the public ; they are tolerably well managed. 
Thinks they have done all that can be reasonably expected 
of them towards developing resources of the country. Is 
not aware that any of them have been managed with a 
view to favour steam ship companies rather thau the 
shareholders ; there has been a tendency to make ex- 
clusive arrangements with one or two English compa- 
nies ; 5306-5308. Midland system has connexion with 
South of Ireland by way of Bristol. Has exchange traffic 
with steamboat companies trading to that port, but no 
through booking arrangements with any other Irish com- 
pany through Bristol; 5309, 5310. Has no coal traffic 
arrangements with any Irish company. Coal traffic in 
Ireland could be much developed if companies adopted 
same free-trade policy which has guided Midland affairs ; 
increase of this traffic in the -last 17 years. Send no coals 
to Ireland. Mileage rate to London varies according 
to distance and circumstances; states modus operandi. 
Highest rate does not exceed 1 per ton per mile, 
lowest about | d. Rates do not include use of waggons 
or terminal charges; terminal charges in the country 
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and in London. Same rate for large as for small quan- 
tities; 5311-5324. 5336, 5337. If a fair mileage rate 
were established, believes Yorkshire coal could be de- 
livered in Dublin for 12s. (id. or 13s. per ton. If coals 
were conveyed across the Channel to Ireland by screw 
steamers as they are between the North and London, with 
same rate for long distances as Midland, the whole of 
Ireland could be freely supplied with English coal. Is 
aware that there is no communication in Dublin between 
railways and the wharves. Cartage makes a considerable 
additional charge. Assuming that railway charged id. 
per ton per mile, there is no reason why coal should not 
be sold at stations on extreme west coast of Ireland for 
about 16s. or 17s. per ton. Obstacles that prevent 
attempts being made. Boards and managers of two or 
three large companies in England think that no company 
could carry at the rate of id. per ton per mile ; 5325- 
5334. Has always found temporary loss has followed re- 
duction of rates, but generally there has been a gain in 
the end ; 5335. Reductions on Midland Railway have 
been made from time to time; occasionally even now they 
reduce the present low rate ; 5338. No reason why ex- 
periments in reduction of rates would be attended with 
more difficulty or greater risk in Ireland than in Eng- 
land; it should be done with care; would be attended 
with loss, but increase of traffic would ultimately make 
it up ; in agricultural districts it takes much longer time 
to make up loss than in manufacturing districts, 
more especially where the population is comparatively 
poor. A reduction is frequently made in one district, 
and not in another. Mentions three instances upon 
the Midland; 5340-5342. Would not reduce third- 
class fares from Id. to id. at once, but gradually until 
seen how far reduction may be carried with profit ; 5343. 
It is possible that from Bristol to Lancaster (extreme 
length of railway) a third-class passenger could not go 
and return same day ; such a state of things as that a 
third-class passenger upon any part of Southern and 
Western railway could not go to and from Ennis same 
day should not exist, as it tends to check traffic. Mid- 
land issue third-class day tickets at a reduction of 25 per 
cent, from double fares ; these are much taken between 
country places and market towns ; would be to interest 
of railway companies in Ireland to do the same. Has 
been for some years trying to get the same system 
adopted from all places in England to all places in Scot- 
land, but has not yet succeeded ; 5344-5356. Has tried 
to establish a low scale of third-class fares in purely 
agricultural districts. Result of an experiment made to 
abolish second-class carriages and only have first and 
third, and how long it took to recover itself; 5358-5374. 
If Irish railways were purchased by Government and 
leased to a company, they would be willing to wait with 
greater patience for result of experiment than could be 
expected from present boards of directors, though that 
would depend very much upon the terms of the lease ; 
5370-5374. 

Bagot, Mr. John. ( Analysis of his Evidence .) 

Is a merchant in Dublin; 6992. Great complaints 
from merchants of inequalities in the charges, and also 
of the through rates being most injurious to Dublin 
trade; how they affect commercial travellers and cus- 
tomers from 'Country towns. Mentions a case where 
great inconvenience was occasioned from insufficiency of 
third-class trains from Dublin to Tralee. Goods can be 
delivered in Carlow via Dublin from Liverpool nearly as 
cheap as from Dublin to Carlow, in consequence Carlow 
customers are driven from Dublin to Liverpool. Spe- 
cifies particular charges upon certain articles. Formerly 
certain goods were delivered from Dublin to Bagenalstown 
for 7s., but in consequence of arbitrary classification are 
now charged 8s. (id. to 18s. (id. Company refuses to 
supply classification lists, and Great Southern and 
Western and Midland Great Western do not keep tariff 
of prices ; 6993-6999. Difference in the rates for corn, 
seed corn, and seed, leads to people marking goods im- 
properly. Difference in rates for ginger cordial and 
ginger wine, although both same value. Inequalities in 
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the rates for small parcels, and method adopted m order 
to make parcels up to luggage weight, and thereby save 
expense. Can get no explanation Of these inequalities in 
Ireland. Would like to see penny postage system car- 
ried out for parcels, that is, same rate for any distance, 
or might be divided into 50 or 100 miles. Same charge 
on same railway for a hamper of soda-water for 25 as for 
51 miles ; 7000-7011. 7018, 7019. Has heard that rail- 
way companies give preferential rates.; this may be the 
reason why they will not give tariff of prices. Should not 
be allowed. Complains also of the break in railways. 
Inconvenience felt from this cause by a person wishing to 
go to Derry. In consequence of high rates contract 
tickets are seldom issued; 7012-7017- In some cases 
parcels rates have doubled on Dublin and Kingstown 
railway ; not many goods sent ; line too short. Carry 
market parcels and market baskets free. Four-horse 
coach running by side of railway, which carries cheaper 
than the railway ; 7020-7025. General good that would 
arise from serious reduction in rates would completely 
outbalance any small evil that might be done in other 
respects. Would like people to be able to carry their fish 
to all parts of the country inland. Gives rates for her- 
rings from Arklow to Dublin ; high rates do not prevent 
them being eaten by the people there. Difference in 
charge might be appreciable in consumption. Reason 
why generally obliged to pay half the carriage of goods 
to most of the customers ; 7026-7031. Can send goods 
to Cork cheaper than to such places as Templemore and 
Mallow ; also sends goods to Londonderry by way of 
Liverpool cheaper than direct from Dublin. Gives dif- 
ference and insurance by water; 7031-7039. Would 
propose as a remedy to present state of things that 
Government should take possession or control of rail- 
ways, so that people should be able to travel for id. per 
mile third class; thinks it would pay; 7040, 7041. Cus- 
tomers would transact their business in person instead of 
by correspondence if they could travel cheaply. Men- 
tions a case of store cattle being driven 60 or 70 miles in 
consequence of the high rates ; would have cost double if 
sent by railway. Thinks a less reduction than 50 per 
cent, would induce them to be sent by railway.^ Fat 
cattle are also sent by road for a shorter distance ; 7042- 
7048. Is not prepared to enter more fully in detail into 
nature of great movement that should be made for 
reduction of rates ; differs in toto from gentlemen con- 
nected with railways who say that if a penny is taken off 
it cannot be made up ; 7049. 

Barrington, John, Esa. ( Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Is Lord Mayor of Dublin ; as such presided at meeting 
held to consider subject of Irish railways. Has heard 
much about the subject, and has a general know- 
ledge of the position of the country with regard to it; 
7104, 7105. Some alteration required in system, but 
very hard to suggest a remedy. Result of meeting was 
the receipt of 18 letters, consisting mostly of complaints 
of what are considered excessive charges, and how they 
militate against shopkeepers in the country, by parties 
living in the neighbourhood round these country towns 
finding it more advantageous to go and buy direct in 
Dublin. Reasons which may induce them to go there ; 
7106, 7107. 7124-7130. Not sufficient inducement to 
labouring classes to travel. Fares are too high. Expe- 
riment tried last week or two on Midland Great Western 
line of running an excursion train at single fares for 
third-class passengers ; the receipts increased 1,000/. 
It was the artizan class who chiefly made use of these 
trains; 7108-7110. Railway companies have objected 
to carrying people at low fares, thinking the better classes 
would avail themselves of them, and not travel first or 
second class ; does not think they would. No reason 
why the rich should not enjoy low fares. Midland Great 
Western has got into different hands, who are trying a 
reduction of fares. Great Southern and Western lines 
are running excursion trains at a single fare for the Exhi- 
bition. Has been informed that they rather lost by it; 
7111-7120. No difficulty in organizing excursion trains 
in Ireland for want of facilities for amusement and enter- 
tainment of the people. At Killarney, hotels, &c. are 
very good; not so good at Connemara, but no difficulty 
in getting anything to eat there. Hands in a letter 
headed “ Irish Railway Reform Movement. Statement 
as submitted by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin to the Royal Commissioners on Railways, showing 
causes of complaint on Irish lines;” 7121-7123. Is a 
soap manufacturer in Dublin; sends products all over 
the country. Has been put to disadvantage in conse- 
quence of different rates charged between Liverpool or 
' other towns in England and towns in Ireland, as com- 
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pared with the rates between different towns in Ireland. 
Has been obliged to ship goods over to Liverpool to be 
taken to Sligo. Cheaper to send them by that route ; 
now sends them by railway, and allows customer 10s. per 
ton ; nearly half the profit. Does not know cost by either 
route. Goods going from Liverpool to Sligo go round 
the coast ; go same way to Ballina. Natural difficulty 
of sea conveyance being cheaper than land conveyance 
might be got over by reducing land carriage; 7131-713 7- 
If rates were lower would send an increased quantity of 
soap to Sligo and be able to compete with Liverpool men. 
Cannot send it from Dublin there by sea. Reduction 
would bring trade direct to Dublin ; would be profitable 
to railway companies. Has repeatedly written to directors 
of Great Southern and Western Line as to a lower tariff 
from Dublin to Cork, but they will not consent to it. 
If rates were reduced one half could supply Cork market 
with soap. Hands in table, sent by Alderman Mackie, 
showing through rates from different towns in England 
to different towns in Ireland, the various relations of 
one to another, and how they affect his trade. Return 
defective in not giving charges from Dublin to certain 
towns in Ireland ; 7138-7147- 7278, 7279. Thinks that 
if Commission were to suggest that a committee should 
sit in Dublin and go through country and see real posi- 
tion of railways some good might result from it. Long 
discussion as to whether fuller information could be 
obtained by so doing, and in the event of this being 
granted, whether people in England might not desire 
same thing; and also as to whether more information 
could be acquired by a committee in Dublin as to 
feeling in regard to proposed new tax; 7148-7161. 
7257-7277- In case of some railways it would be 
very beneficial if Government interfered ; might buy up 
some, or lend them money at a low rate of interest. 
General feeling that railway directors are not liberal enough 
with the public. Difference of opinion prevails as to 
whether Government should interfere. Mentions Mr. 
Galt’s views, and states that there are many who think that 
Government, by purchasing railways at a certain rent, 
might benefit the people by reducing the fares, and that 
loss, if any, might be met by imposing an income tax 
for Ireland of lc/. in the pound. Has not ascertained the 
opinions of others, but thinks that plan would be 
generally acceptable. Would not mind an additional It/, 
in the pound, benefit to the country should be looked 
to. Owners of landed property would not like it, but 
from increased prosperity of the country they might get 
higher rents, and there would probably be a demand for 
building ground. Believes that after a time traffic would 
so increase that there would be no necessity for the tax. 
Is of opinion that the whole community would receive a 
benefit from such a scheme; 7162-7173. 7198-7202. 
What addition it would be necessary to make to a certain 
resolution (handed to witness) before it would be carried 
at a public meeting in Dublin. Whole country has been 
benefited by construction of railways ; benefits would be 
extended by a large reduction in the rates ; 7179-7184. 
Discussion as to whether landowners whose land is 
held on long leases, owners of property held on perpetuity 
leases, and absentees, would receive a benefit equal in 
value to amount they would have to pay in income 
tax ; 7185-7202. If Government once took up the rail- 
ways, they could not go back to old system ; would have 
to make new lines. Saving that would be effected in 
management. If a large reduction were made gain to 
the public would be a great deal more than the loss ; 
7203, 7204. If old lines did not pay with reduced rates, 
new lines would increase loss ; 7204-7207. An extension 
of railways in a district already supplied might improve 
it even still more, and much more than amount of tax 
they would have to pay. Could not be extended with- 
out consent of Parliament. If Government did not 
think it would pay, they would not make line. No rail- 
way should be constructed with the intent of making it 
remunerative by imposing high rates, but inhabitants 
should wait until country sufficiently populated to make 
it remunerative. Parliament might take a case of this 
kind into then- consideration ; 720S-7216. Rates by 
Bianconi’s cars. If Government were to take possession 
of all existing railways, it would be necessary for com- 
pletion of scheme that all future ones should come into 
their hands. Parliament might either prevent new rail- 
ways being made, or give authority to private speculators 
to make them upon condition that after a certain time 
they should be handed over to Government. Reads a 
letter from Mr. Goodbody, a large miller at Clara in the 
centre of Ireland; who states that if coal could be carried 
for hd. per ton per mile, it would come into more general 
use and be a fruitful source of revenue. Many who get 
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their living by making and saving turf and selling it in 
the towns would obtain employment in other ways; 
some might suffer. Objection made to the introduction 
of coal ; same was made to introduction of machinery ; 
7217-7228. Getting coal into interior of the country, 
and making it available for working machinery, would 
provide a much more profitable employment than cutting 
turf; number of population that used to cut turf dimi- 
nishing. From Clara it is 80 miles to nearest port; does 
not know charge for coal by railway; Mr. Goodbody 
states it is Id. a ton per mile. If there should be a large 
demand at the port, price would slightly increase ; would 
soon equalize itself. A reduction of one-half upon this 
distance would make a difference in the price of coal to 
extent of 3s. 4d. per ton ; reduction would be about 25 
per cent, on present prices. It would probably bring coal 
into use in places in the neighbourhood of which turf is 
obtained. Facilities for unloading coal in port of Dublin 
defective; movement in Dublin to empty the ships by 
machinery will make the price uniform throughout the 
year. Is aware that in most parts of England the railway 
comes down to the landing place, and that coal is un- 
shipped at about 2d. or 3d. a ton. In Dublin it costs 
3s. (id. An Act has been passed this session to lay down 
tramways along the quays ; will make coal cheaper in 
Dublin, and people in interior will also get it; would be 
a great inducement to a poor man to use coal if he could 
get it for 2s. or 3s. a ton cheaper ; 7229-72 49. Discussion 
as to whether people at such places as Clara are not in a 
better position for obtaining coal than people in south of 
England; 7250-7254. If Government took railways, and 
average loss for first two or three years was a million per 
annum, but afterwards from increased traffic there was 
no loss at all, people of Ireland would not wish for a 
further reduction; 7255. Is not aware that rates for 
third-class passengers in India average I ths of a penny per 
mile; 7256. Reads two letters, one complaining of 
railway charges for conveying cattle and sheep, and their 
result; and the other of railway arrangements in con- 
nexion with Wicklow Copper Mining Company. Hands 
in a letter received from one of the directors of this com- 
pany giving a full account of the different rates charged. 
Refers to district between Dublin and Bray and King- 
stown, which shows that low fares encourage the people 
to go about. Scarcely fair to compare this district with 
others, it being a pleasure district ; 7280, 7281. 

Bewlay, Mr. Thomas. ( Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Is a merchant in Dublin; 6901 . Arrangements made by 
English companies for transmission of goods by Irish rail- 
ways detrimental to mercantile interests of Dublin, and 
invariably made for interests of English lines, and not with 
regard to Irish traffic. Gives three illustrations showing 
difference in rates charged from Liverpool and from 
Glasgow to certain places via Dublin, and to same places 
from Dublin ; reason why difference made. If Midland 
railway can afford to carry at low rates through Dublin, 
they ought to carry at lower rates from Dublin, and not 
charge more. Does not know freight from Liverpool to 
Westport. Must allow steamboats something to induce 
them to take the goods. Is rather a benefit to people at 
places where difference made. Would have Midland 
reduce rates, raising them would send traffic by sea; 
6902-6918. Is not aware that in many cases Irish rail- 
way companies charge Great Western and London and 
North-western companies a local rate upon Irish portion 
of line ; 6919. Mentions inequalities in the rates charged 
for manufactured and pig lead (the ores being obtained 
from Wicklow mountains) sent from Dublin to Belfast 
and from Dublin to Newry ; 6920-6923. Important to 
commerce of Ireland that there should be a considerable 
reduction in rates. Reduction would not materially 
increase produce of ores. How and in what quantities 
ores are sent to Newry ; 6924-6.929. Should be a reduc- 
tion in rates charged for coal into interior of the country. 
Turf has become a costly article of fuel. Would be a 
great boon to peasantry if coal could be carried for 'id. 
per ton per mile, and consumption would greatly increase. 
At what price obtained from Kingstown, and 'cost when 
brought to smelting works ; might be delivered at any 
railway station into interior for about same rate. Means 
of unloading and placing on the railway should be much 
cheapened ; for 50 or 60 miles would have same effect 
as reducing rates one-half. Has an agreement with 
Great Southern and Western Company to carry an- 
thracite coal for Id. per ton for any distance exceeding 
30 miles. This coal is not used at smelting works, but 
principally for lime-burning. Price at pit’s mouth, and 
at a distance of 30 or 40 miles. Distance of mine from 
railway, and cost of cartage.. Not sufficient traffic co 
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warrant a branch railway being made. Consumption 
not large, and if it were to go to any considerable 
distance would come into competition with Welsh 
anthracite coal, which is landed at all the ports from 
Waterford to Cork at about 7s. per ton. Is not suited for 
domestic purposes. Gives imports of coal into Dublin 
for 1850-1852 and 1860-1862. Is certain that a large 
portion of coal goes into the interior of the country. Is 
carried for 1 d. per ton per mile. If rate were reduced to 
id. per ton, quantity carried would be enormously in- 
creased; 6930-6951. Has heard that present charges on 
merchandise repress and prevent traffic being carried on, 
comparing value or market price of goods, at one place 
and another. If a very large reduction took place, in a 
very short time increase of traffic would bring up income 
to an amount greater than at present. A reduction of 
75 or 80 per cent, would be sufficient. Would like to 
see deficiency made up by Legislature guaranteeing 
something like present rates. Would prefer that defi- 
ciency should come out of general funds of United 
Kingdom, but would be willing to make a special tax for 
Ireland. If England and Scotland were taxed, would be 
ultimately benefited in a far greater proportion. Reason 
why experiment should be tried in Ireland. Gives num- 
ber of first and second-class passengers carried by five 
daily trains on Great Southern and Western for the half 
year, and number of third-class passengers carried by 
three daily trains on same railway and for same period. 
If experiment tried as suggested and increase of traffic 
did not make up for reduction, there would be heavy 
pressure put upon State to continue low rates. Does 
not imagine such a contingency would arise ; illustrates 
matter by mentioning number of passengers carried from 
Cork to Macroom by two opposition cars; gives fares, 
and states traffic remunerative. Cars very general over 
south and western parts of Ireland, and as far north as 
Sligo. Mr. Bianconi ran them until driven off the road 
by railways. Thinks railway not yet opened from Ma- 
croom ; 6952-6972. High rates in some districts due to 
lines having been made in unremunerative districts. 
Roman Catholic places of worship erected at Dublin and 
elsewhere by the pennies of the poor and not from 
legacies or donations; furnishes an analogy to what 
might be expected on railways were rates low enough to 
enable the poor to use them ; 6973, 6974. May be some 
who travel third class in Ireland who in England would 
travel second, but thinks generally people like to asso- 
ciate with then - own class ; 6975. Reason for reducing 
first-class fares. Very little pleasure traffic in Ireland. 
Companies occasionally run excursion trains; should, 
have them every day in the year ; 6976-6978. Gives an 
instance of persons travelling by omnibus and by steamer 
in consequence of railway being dearer ; 6979-6981. 
Knows instances of cattle being driven along the road, 
and mentions case of a gentleman driving 65 miles in 
consequence of the high rates; 6982-6986. Relates a 
curious circumstance showing disadvantage under which 
peasantry in Killybegs labour from not being able to 
bring produce to market; would be a great advantage to 
have cheap lines of railway carried to such places. 
Would impress upon Commission that there should be a 
very large reduction, believing that the greater the 
reduction the greater will be the success ; illustrates this 
by the penny newspaper and postage stamp, and from 
the 6,000,000/. derived from tobacco, being principally 
consumed by the lower classes, comparatively little being 
derived from cigars ; wishes to show that income is de- 
rivable from the million, and that they are the true 
source of income. Would not give an opinion as to 
whether, if tobacco duty were reduced one half, revenue 
would be the same ; 6987-6991 . 

Bidder, George Parker, Esq. {Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Is a civil engineer and director of the Great Eastern 
Railway; 4213, 4214. Has been often consulted by 
railway companies both upon financial and engineering 
questions. Has paid attention to position of Irish rail- 
ways generally; 4215, 4216. Whole of railways in 
Ireland should be amalgamated and placed under one 
management ; 4217, 4218. Suggests a scheme of which 
the first step would be to obtain an Act of Parliament 
authorizing Government to buy up all the railways; 
management of them should then be placed in the 
hands of a limited company, by having a contract let 
to them, subject to conditions that there should be 
facilities given to the public, and low rates for coal, 
cattle, dairy produce, &c. Explains particularly the 
scheme ; states rates that should be charged, and how 
the three descriptions of stock should be dealt with. 
Long discussion thereupon; 4219-4231. 4246-4254. 
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4259-42/1. 4280-4282. 4322-4328. 4356, 4357. 

4367-4372. 4393-4400. 4404-443.9. 4450, 4451. 4462, 
4463. Reduction of rates will stimulate industry of 
any country; 4232. Thinks there would be a large 
passenger traffic in Ireland; one train a day at 
id. per mile would pay this company. It is only 
by applying a low rate continuously that extent 
of traffic can be ascertained; 4233, 4234. A large 
amount of traffic can be carried in a purely agricultural 
district; cites the Great Eastern; 4235. If rates for 
coal in Ireland were same as by the Great Eastern there 
would be a great increase in traffic; the coal owners 
finding the waggons, the terminal charge being 5 d. The 
rate from Peterborough, 100 miles, is 108 farthings. If 
Irish cottagers could get coal they would use it. Con- 
sumption both for manufacturing and domestic purposes 
would increase. Thinks it could be delivered at stations 
in central parts of Ireland for %d. and bd. for terminals ; 
price at Dublin quays. Unless under 20s. the Irish poor 
would not use it ; 4236-4245. 4364-4366. 4440, 4441 . Is 
of opinion that Government would receive offers from 
proposed company, as undertaking would be profitable. 
Terms of lease might be considered every 10 or! 4 years, and 
readjusted upon net revenue of railway at that period ; 
how to meet objection that by such plan it would not be 
for the interests of the lessees to stimulate traffic beyond a 
certain point; 4255-4274. Iiow extensions of railways 
in Ireland should be dealt with under scheme. Discussion 
thereupon; 4256-4258.4319.4358-4362. If Government 
bought the railways they would have to pay more than 
market value; 4272-4274. There might be loss for a 
year or two if scheme carried out; but saving in 
management, greater economy in working, better use 
of rolling stock, and stimulus given to traffic by re- 
duction of rates, would ultimately relieve the State 
from loss; 4275-4277-4293,4294. Has no doubt that 
the terms offered to State would cover interest of debt ; 
4278, 4279. Reasons why his scheme preferable to plan 
either of allowing existing companies to borrow money 
upon the security of the State at a reduced rate of in- 
terest to pay off their debentures, or having compulsory 
amalgamation between leading companies. If companies 
were divided into two systems, it would be an improve- 
ment upon present system ; 4283, 4284. Would object 
to laying any charge upon the State in order to benefit 
Ireland. State can confer a benefit upon companies by 
borrowing at a low rate of interest and accommodating 
them with capital so obtained. If Government had 
supplied debentures at 4:\ per cent, they could have 
raised the money for 31, thereby making considerable 
profit; 42S5-4291. The answer that the contract has 
been made for a certain number of years would relieve 
the Government from any pressure put upon them to 
get new companies to work at unremunerative prices ; 
4292. All the large English companies have consolidated 
themselves into great systems without State interference, 
but many years must elapse before the same rule would 
work in Ireland; thinks State might step in and 
hasten operations ; 42.95-4299. Advantage of concen- 
trating all the railway companies into one would be 
felt in England as well as in Ireland. Does not 
think amalgamation in England yet complete; 4300, 
4301. In some respects everything said as to Irish 
railways is applicable to English. Great convenience 
to several English railway companies if Government 
would take the debentures; 4202. Scheme appli- 
cable only to Ireland. In England could only deal with 
preference capital and not interfere with management ; 
4303-4305. Irish railways in same condition as English 
when Manchester and Liverpool and London and Bir- 
mingham were separate lines. Market value of shares 
would be likely to rise if there were an expectation of 
scheme being adopted. Value should be taken at announce- 
ment of scheme ; 4308-4310. If railway traffic increased 
between first proposal of scheme and adoption, dissatis- 
faction would be felt by shareholders, but any terms 
would be an advance of present value ; 4311. Any com- 
pany prepared with requisite capital and security should 
be allowed to compete for lease of Irish railways. The 
most eligible terms should be accepted. It might be 
necessary to appoint a board to receive and judge of 
tenders. Should not be an Irish board, though Irish- 
men might be members ; 4312—4317. If scheme carried 
out there would be many dissatisfied, having lost their 
influence ; 4318. Thinks that localities not now served 
by railways would have no difficulty in getting power 
to make them, provided they had a legitimate locus 
standi ; 4320, 4321. Mineral traffic in Ireland ought 
to be quadrupled; if rates were reduced one-half the 
traffic should be doubled ; wherever low rates are intro- 
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duced a fresh source of traffic springs up ; 4330-4332 
Whether traffic be at low or high rates it is made up by 
quantity, and comes to this, that the normal earnings of 
a railway arc os. a train mile, and normal expenses 
J 4330-4333. If coal were carried for f<*. instead 
or tor vfd. as at present, it would not require three times 
existing traffic to make up for reduction, as goods trains 
would then be filled; 4334. Increase on English rail- 
ways and also on continental lines mainly due to their 
long leads; would be modified when lead only 60 
miles, though partly met by terminal charge being the 
same for 50 as tor 60 miles; 4335, 4336. How demur- 
rage upon a waggon is regulated; by consolidating 
systems it is got rid of; 4337, 4338. Cannot have so 
long a through rate between any two points of a country 
wlneli is narrow. When lead is short reduction in charge 
for conveyance of certain articles depends upon reduction 
of rate ; in coal if rates were reduced from Id. to U. 

5( L miles> tho sa 'l in s ' vould be 2s. (id. per ton ; 

.y~f 34L It . Passenger fares were reduced to id. a 
mile the requisite increase would be obtained from more 
people travelling, and by trains taking goods from sta- 
tion to station on their way; 4342, 4343. Working ex- 
penses of Irish railways as compared with Great Eastern 
are nearly the same per-ccntage; the former gets an 
advantage in wages, and from not having to pay Govern- 
ment duty. Chief difference in miscellaneous charo-es. 
Charge for permanent way in Ireland not yet up to its 
hul >nw «45. 4374—4377. Not acquainted 
'. 1 Creut western amalgamation basis; previously 
there was as great, a division of railway interests in Wales 
5® i 1 ,! ™ ld ; basis upon which they are being combined ; 
434(>— 4352. Difficulty m dealing with amalgamation of 
railways in Ireland upon same basis ; 4353. Amalgama- 
tion in England lias greatly tended to a gradual reduction 
of the rates ; 43oo. Explains the case of the London and 
IS orth- western Company, giving rates for coal that would 
not admit of witness sending them to London; 4363. 
A large saving would be effected by consolidation of Irish 
railways; 43/3 Thinks rolling stock of Irish railways 
sufficient; 43/ b. Discussion as to expediency of carrv- 
mg coal at id per ton per mile. Gives gradients on cer- 
tain lines ; 4379-4390. It is possible that a company 
might be found to buy up whole of railways in Ireland, 
but thinks scheme suggested would be preferable. Com- 
panies could not borrow on such easy terms as Govern- 
ment; 4401-1413. In order to develop traffic unequal 
mileage rates must be adopted; 4442, 4443. States 
amount set apart for permanent way, engine power, and 
carriages and waggons, and gives duration of rails and 
sleepers; 4444-4449. Under proposed plan there would 
be an inducement to increase traffic. No company would 
lease railways unless they expected a greatly increased 
traffic ; 4 4o2, 44oo. Irish gauge would be no obstacle to 
working witness’s proposal; 4454-4458. The London 
and North-western and Great Western Companies might 
be represented in leasing companies. English companies 
would not get possession of Irish railways to work them 
to the detriment of all other companies without the sanc- 
tion of Parliament. They would view it as a mercantile 
speculation; 445.9-4461. Thinks through traffic would 
be better developed if lease were in the hands of London 
and North-western Company than in the hands of a 
mercantile company; 4464, 4465. Cannot state saving 
in management since Great Eastern amalgamated ; 4466, 
446/. Reasons why railways should not be in the hands 
of parties connected with the district ; 4469. Local 
traffic of Great Eastern lias been much developed since 
amalgamation; 4470—1472. 

Boileau, Mr. John George. {Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Is a wheat merchant of Dublin ; 6802. Has for a con- 
siderable time directed his attention to system pursued 
upon Irish railways. Is of opinion that the proper de- 
velopment of the commerce of the country can only be 
effected by cheap rates both for passengers and goods. 
Irade in white paint seriousty inconvenienced by Great 
Southern and Western line charging 20s. per ton, whereas 
it can be brought by steamer from Liverpool and Bristol 
lor 10s. Present through-rate system organized by Lon- 
don and North-western line, and co-operated with by 
Irish railways, has proved most detrimental to traders of 
j , an instance - A person leaving Dublin 

for Belrast will have to travel over three or four different 
lines whose interest should be identical, but whose opera- 
tions arc antagonistic, and consequently traffic in every way 
suffers. States that the express train from Dublin arrives 
in Belfast just one hour too late to catch steamer which 
sails each evening for Scotland. This accounts for letters 
taking nearly two days to go from Dublin to Scotland. 
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How delay may be obviated. Dublin trader suffers from 
carriage to such towns as Armagh, Enniskillen, &c., 
being so high that the shopkeepers there cannot come to 
Dublin, but are confined to Belfast. Great complaints 
of the high rates charged by Midland Great Western 
Company. Dublin merchants in sending goods to west 
of Ireland very frequently ship them by steamer to Liver- 
pool, and thence by steamer to Sligo and Westport, and 
save considerably by so doing. Dublin and Kingstown 
Railway have reduced fares, owing to opposition caused by 
river steamers and by omnibus. Frequent changing of 
time-table on the Dublin and Wicklow line has been 
loudly complained of. Has frequently to make a reduc- 
tion off the carriage paid, or correspondent would transfer 
his dealings elsewhere. If traders could get their goods 
as cheap from Dublin as from English outports, much 
of theh- business would be sent to Dublin. In conse- 
quence of expensive mode of conducting railways, directors 
cannot venture such experiment as reduction of rates. 
Has prepared tabular statement, showing charges on 
articles in large daily consumption. Gives evidence 
obtained from firm of Alexanders and Co., wholesale 
druggists, who complain of the high rates charged for 
goods and small parcels. Inconvenient arrangements 
made by Midland Great Western line for goods traffic ; 
quotes rates paid for parcels ; 6803-6805. If Midland 
line reduced fares from Dublin to Galway (126 miles) one- 
third, poor people who now walk would be induced to use 
the railway. Thinks such reduction would pay the com- 
panyj 6806-6811.6816. This railway company have made 
a special rate for harvest men ; but they only did so when 
they were compelled; 6812-6815. 

Brady, Mr. Thomas F. ( Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Is secretary to Special Commission on Irish Fisheries, 
and late inspector of fisheries in Ireland; 3182, 3183. 
Is acquainted with state of all the Irish fisheries. De- 
scribes the best coasts for sea fisheries, and enumerates 
their products; 31S4-31S6. Since 1844 population em- 
ployed in fisheries decreased ; 3187,3188. Extension of 
Irish railways has not led to any increase in produce of 
fisheries ; facilities of transit are insufficient ; 318.9,3190. 
Before extension of railways chief market for fish taken 
on west coast was in the interior, but now it is sent to 
Dublin, and from thence to all the principal towns in 
England. In seaport towns there is a falling off in the 
demand for fish. Supply in Dublin unequal to demand ; 
3191-3194. 3275. High rates tend to depress the trade. 
Better facilities for getting fish away since introduction 
of railways. States cause of decrease in the trade ; 3195 
-3200. J olters or hawkers buy the fish at the boats and 
send it to Dublin. Price of fish risen in consequence 
of great demand for English market; gives route by 
which it is sent, and price at the market, and also price 
paid by hawkers to fishermen. If greater facilities were 
afforded, fishermen could send their fish direct to factor 
in Dublin; 3201-3223. 3231, 3232. 3245, 3246. 3248- 
3257. Quotes rates for fish by certain railways. Mid- 
land Railway charge unequal rates in proportion to mile- 
age. Complaints made of inequality, but there has been 
no alteration. Discussion as to how far a reduction of 
rates would affect the price of fish. Reasons why fisher- 
men do not send their own fish to market, and thus do 
away with the middlemen’s profit; 3224-3230. 3233- 
3244. 3247. 3263. 3266-3269. Great many middlemen 
make large profits. There are no markets where fish is 
caught, it is sold on the strand in bulk. In some cases 
there is competition ; 3258-3262. Custom of this class 
of people to sell goods to agents ; 3264, 3265. If the 
fish is spoilt on the journey, profit of middlemen con- 
siderably reduced ; 3269-3271, 3310-3314. Railways 
have not benefited the fisheries to the extent contem- 
plated ; 3263. 3274. Except at Galway the fisheries on 
the west coast have not suffered from a trades-union 
system. A fishing company was established there, and 
was well supported by the fishermen, but it failed from 
mismanagement, and not from any obstructions by the 
people or the railway company ; 3276-3282. 3284. Want 
of private enterprise is the root of much of the evil ex- 
isting in Ireland ; 3283. Railway company at Galway 
afford every facility ; quantity of fish carried by that line 
in 1852, and where collected; 3285-3291. Reduction 
of rates would increase quantity sent from Sligo and 
Ballina, as it has to be carted 16 or 18 miles. Salmon 
sent from Ballina round north coast by smacks at much 
less expense than by railway; 3292-3296. 3298-3301. 
Interviews between Irish Fishery Commissioners and 
directors of Irish railways; 3297. 3330-3332. No un- 
certainty in the fishing trade. Galway train starts at 
12 o’clock at night, and the boats are all in before that 
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time. A similar- train from Sligo or Castlebar would be 
of great advantage. In some places coarse fish are 
packed in ice. In such case a few hours’ delay is not of 
much consequence; 3301-3305. Large take of fish at 
Kinsale last year. There is a good supply in Dublin 
Bay, but these are not affected by railway carriage. City 
of Dublin badly supplied with fish, as it is sent off to 
English market. Reads extracts from Reports of Com- 
missioners, in which they state that moderate rates, 
especially for small parcels, and quick transit, would 
benefit the fish trade in certain districts, but that in 
1855 the rates were increased from Cork and Dublin. 
Discussion upon this increase; 3305-3310. 3315-3329. 
Encouragement to fishermen on western coast, if a re- 
duction were made in freight, and facilities of transit 
increased. The Great Southern and Western line make 
up a train when they have large packages of fish. Wit- 
ness would have trucks attached to ordinary trains to 
carry the fish. There are no special trains for fish. 
It is a long time reaching the market, being generally 
sent by goods train at inconvenient hours. Fish caught 
at Castlebar on Monday does not get into Dublin 
market till Wednesday morning, there being no mail 
train; 3333-3343. General complaints made of want 
of accommodation on the Great Southern and Western 
line ; 3344-3346. Insufficiency can hardly be attributed 
to fact, that being a poor country with limited traffic, 
companies cannot afford to run cheap trains. How 
requirements of Castlereagh district could be met. 
Reason why there is no night train from Castlebar to 
Castlereagh ; 3350-3356. Difficulties in getting from 
place to place by trains not running in connexion with 
one another. This would be remedied if there were not 
so many opposing interests ; 3357, 3358. Third-class 
accommodation very bad in Ireland. In consequence of 
the delay it costs a passenger in the end more to travel 
third-class to the Dublin markets than if he had gone 
first-class ; 3359-3362. 

Caivkwell, William, Esq. ( Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Is general manager of the London and North-western 
Railway; 5053. Acquainted with Irish railways gene- 
rally, especially those in connexion with and going 
through Dublin. Has connexions through Fleetwood 
and Belfast with northern railways of Ireland ; 5054. 
Had through booking for passengers between principal 
stations on North-western and Great Southern and 
Western lines ; tried to get it for goods, but only par- 
tially succeeded. Have had great difficulties in bringing 
through booking into operation even with Great Southern 
and Western. States system of through booking for 
goods, and arrangements made with that company ; 
5055-5059. 5079. 5081-5085. Scarcely any through 
booking from Cork via Dublin in consequence of a 
differential rate of 20 per cent., which throws traffic upon 
the water. None from Greenore. An Act has been ob- 
tained for a railway from Dundalk to Greenore, and for 
the construction of a port at Greenore. Arrangements 
the London and North-western Company have made 
for the traffic ; discussion thereupon ; 5060-5064. 5090- 
5095. Between Dublin and Limerick Junction the rates 
by railway or by sea route are the same. Gets a larger 
proportion of the traffic between Limerick Junction and 
Dublin, but does not get heavier traffic between Limerick 
and Waterford and down to Cork; 5065-5068. Is of 
opinion that railway traffic of Ireland has not yet been 
half developed. Steam packet interest in the way of 
trade being effectually developed ; 5069-5072. Irish 
boards so mixed up with steam packet companies that 
railway companies do not get the advantages they 
should. In all divisions of traffic Irish companies have 
their local rates out first, and other companies have to 
sacrifice a portion of their receipts on the English side. 
Irish rates not lower than those of the London and 
North-western ; 5073, 5074. How through booking rates 
divided ; 5075, 5076. English rates for cattle in many 
cases lower than Irish ; 5077- Some of the Irish rail- 
ways managed with a view to profit steam packet com- 
panies rather than railways. Discussion as to liability to 
sea risk ; 5078-5080. 5156, 5157. 5250-5260. When a 
board interested in steam packets the traffic rates will be 
fixed to favour their port; '5087, 5088. London and 
North-western have expended money in Dublin to secure 
a position upon the Liffey when traffic can be shipped 
and earned by steamer to Holyhead ; has not spent 
money in Greenore; 5088-5095. Has never seen a 
letter ( handed in) from Mr. Stephen Brown addressed to 
chairman of London and North-western Company re- 
specting Dundalk and Greenore railway scheme ; 5096- 
5098. Has through rates with the Midland Great 
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Western from all the principal stations, and with Dublin 
and Drogheda ; also with Ulster, by way of Fleetwood, 
upon condition that sea risk is taken. Mentions arrange- 
ments with the different companies as to through booking, 
and states that company has to pay the Dublin, Wicklow, 
and Wexford Railway Company 50 per cent, higher fares 
than are charged for the local traffic between Dublin and 
Kingstown out of the through fare, and pay station rent 
in Dublin and expense of clerks; 5099-5116. 5136-5141. 
Steam packet companies divide the traffic between Dublin 
and Holyhead as against Liverpool and Dublin. London 
and North-western authorized to run steamers between 
Holyhead and Dublin and Kingstown. Cannot put on 
boats to Greenore ; 5117-5120. Carries cattle from 
Dublin to Manchester by way of Holyhead. Reason 
why they are not sent through Liverpool ; through rate 
same by both routes. Not same rate from Holyhead to 
Manchester by railway as from Liverpool to Manchester. 
Carries traffic between Liverpool and Manchester to satis- 
faction of steam packet companies and the public; 5121- 
5134. By way of Holyhead the steamers and railways 
belong to London and North-western Company ; by 
other route, the steam packet companies are paid, and 
difference charged on the railway ; 5135, 5136. Traffic 
in goods from Ireland does not much increase. No 
reason why cattle traffic in Ireland should not be carried 
on as in Scotland, notwithstanding transhipment neces- 
sary to bring in traffic to England. Facilities afforded 
by Midland Great Western Company, and at Holyhead 
for sending this traffic to London ; 5142-5145. If rates 
were materially reduced goods traffic would increase con- 
siderably ; but companies would not get so large a profit 
as now. Great benefit would result from amalgamation 
in Ireland. Tried to make arrangement with respect to 
a group of railways which lie about Dundalk, but did 
not succeed owing to the different values of the pro- 
perties ; 5146-5149. Difficulty in putting a value upon 
non-paying dividend lines; might be assisted^ by bor- 
rowed money with regard to their loans; 5150, 5151. 
Irish railway companies cannot work together, and make 
their through arrangements as in England ; 5152. Ab- 
sence of through arrangements beneficial to steam 
packet companies; 5153, 5154. If traffic fairly dealt 
with between steam packet and railway interest does not 
think that either would be damaged. Is not' aware of 
any case in England where traffic is encouraged in some 
particular direction by offering advantages to persons so 
to send it. Railway companies have a legal right to 
make their own rates and develop traffic in their own 
way; 5155-5161. Parliament could not compel com- 
panies to give equal rates for goods whether carried by 
railway or steamboat, unless they guaranteed them a 
reasonable dividend; 5162. If Irish railways were amal- 
gamated under one company they could not be properly 
managed ; might be divided into three or four systems ; 
5163, 5164. 5195. 5206. States lengthy of system, gross 
receipts upon traffic of London and North-western and 
whole of Irish system. Reason why latter more difficult 
to manage; 5165-5169. A connecting link in Dublin 
between all railways that come into Dublin would mate- 
rially facilitate general management; an Act has been 
obtained for the purpose, but scheme languishes for 
want of capital. It would even be to interest of London 
and North-western to contribute to have link supplied; 
5165-5173. If railways could be under one manage- 
ment shareholders and the public would be much 
benefited; 5174-5179. If Government took Irish rail- 
ways in hand they would find English companies ready 
to work them, and by allowing them 50 per cent, of the 
gross receipts they would have an interest in developing 
traffic; 5180. 5246-5249. Reasons why it is not ad- 
visable to lease lines to a limited liability company. 
Question discussed ; 5181-5185. 5189-5194. 5198-5204. 
5207. Upon amalgamation Irish railways would reduce 
th eir rates and develop a trade which does not now exist, and 
at same time secure a gain to the companies ; 5186-5188. 
If all the southern railways were amalgamated into one 
company it would not be to their interest to carry all the 
traffic to Dublin so as to have the longest mileage ; 5196, 
5197. Thinks traffic from south of Ireland to Scotland 
is nearly all taken by sea ; 5205. Beneficial results have 
followed where Government have assisted railways in 
agricultural countries in Europe. Does not see any ob- 
jection to Governments proposing reduction and bearing 
loss until traffic increased ; there would be no ultimate 
loss ; 5208-5210. Irish system of management not satis- 
factory, and the mere conversion of the railways into two 
or three systems would not be attended with any import- 
ant benefit unless there was some alteration made in the 
boards or some control by Government ; 5211-5216. Has 
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found it difficult to make arrangements, as boards of di- 
rectors adhere to system of exacting local charges, cartage, 
&c. If Government appointed good commercial men as 
directors on Irish boards, matters would be improved ; 
5217-5221. Discussion as to whether goods can be 
shipped cheaper from Dundalk through to Manchester, 
or consigned to an agent at Liverpool to send on to 
Manchester ; 5222-5236. At present there is no through 
arrangement with respect to coal ; company is about to 
establish a trade by joining some of the Lancashire coal 
owners in making low rates to Liverpool for the purpose 
of shipping coal to Ireland. Coal owners have no ship- 
ping trade from Liverpool ; is principally down to the 
northern ports. London and North-western Company 
have applied to Parliament for authority to make a line 
from Wigan to St. Helen’s to join the St. Helen’s rail- 
ways, which will give an access to Widnes and Garston, 
considerable places for shipping purposes ; 5237, 5238. 

. No communication in Dublin between railways and 
wharves ; if connecting link made it will come down to 
the quays ; Bill before Parliament to make tramways along 
the quays ; 5239. If arrangement with Lancashire coal 
owners carried out coals will be much cheaper in Dublin 
and in the interior of Ireland, and a large trade wifi be 
established; 5240-5245. 

Clancarty, the Right Hon. the Earl of. ( Analysis 
of Ids Evidence.) 

Has been for seven years director of the Midland Great 
Western Railway of Ireland, has regularly attended 
meetings of the board, and has taken great interest in all 
their proceedings ; 6283, 6284. Moved resolutions for 
reducing fares to what they were in 1861, when they were 
raised 10 per cent. Quotes rates for passengers, and 
receipts, which show that up to 1861 there was a steady 
increase, but from that time receipts began to decline. 
Produces a return showing the falling off in 1st and 2nd 
class passengers, and also in the receipts. General 
depression in the country about this time, but does not 
attribute falling off to this circumstance, but the 
raising of the rates; 6285-6305. 6313-6316. Directors 
cannot lower rates without appearing to run in rivalry 
with Great Southern and Western. No attempt made to 
amalgamate the two companies. Proposed to try as an 
experiment a reduction of 10 per cent, on portion of the 
line from Althone to Galway, and guaranteed the com- 
pany from loss, but board’ refused; the fares in con- 
sequence have fallen off considerably. Reason assigned 
was, that as there was to be an International Exhibition 
this' ygar, higher rate of fares might be more produc- 
tive, "an expectation which has not been realized; 
6306-6311. 6318-6325. Cannot venture to say in 
how long a time a reduction of 30, 40, or 50 per 
cent, would recoup itself; but states that upon first 
joining board, fares were moderate and traffic increasing, 
when ” rates were raised the reverse was the case ; 
6312. Considerable emigration from west of Ireland; 
6317. Would amalgamate all the Irish railways and 
put them under Government control. Private enter- 
prise in Ireland connected with railways almost extinct. 
Much depends upon facilities given by railways for 
transmission of manufactured goods. Is not aware of 
any special manufacturing or other establishments of 
anv kind which have been got up in consequence of in- 
troduction of railways; 6326-6329. Evils that would 
have been prevented if railways had originally been 
in hands of Government, and benefits that would accrue 
by their being under such control. Mentions condition 
of Irish North-western railway, and states that on many 
railways, in order to make good dividends money is 
appropriated to capital which ought to be appropriated 
to revenue; 6330-6337.6339, 6340. 6358. A board of 
directors not prosperous in way of earning revenue, much 
tempted to starve a line and postpone necessary repairs 
and expenditure which ought to be carried on every year in 
order to increase the permanent revenue; 6338. Was one 
of a deputation to Chancellor of the Exchequer to propose 
that 1 ,000,000/. should be advanced at 3i per cent, to re- 
place debentures bearing interest at 5 per cent., the profit to 
go entirely towards reduction of rates, but the proposition 
was declined. Better plan would be to leave debentures 
as they are, and for the share capital to be taken up by 
Government, who would then become the absolute owners 
of the railwavs. The experiment might be first tried 
in Ireland, as "it would develop resources of the country. 
Small permanent board with two subordinate boards 
would be sufficient to manage the railways. Would be 
less danger of abuse if patronage of appointment ot 
officers were placed in the hands of a board presided 
over by a member of the administration. As to Govem- 
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ment patronage in Ireland ; 6341-6350. Similar boards 
have been appointed to carry out great works in Ireland, 
but have not been very successful ; instances board for 
improving drainage of the river Shannon; 6351-6354, 
Scheme of taking over Irish railways by Government 
would be sanctioned' by the Legislature if they desired 
the welfare of Ireland. Would be best to tax Ireland by 
a special rate to make up for temporary loss rather than 
scheme should not be tried ; would do away with any 
jealousy that might exist in the sister country; 6355- 
6357- Basis of purchasing Irish railways laid down in 
the Act of 1844. Government would be paying too low 
for them upon those terms, as even from present un- 
favourable circumstances dividends will rise; "6358-6361. 
The most important matter would be lowering the rates 
so as to. develop resources of the country. Directors are 
afraid of lowering cattle rates, thinking that if they did 
not answer they would not be able to go back to the old 
rates ; and in consequence cattle are driven by the road. 
Government could make better regulations, especially in 
parcels traffic ; could also regulate the mail trains, and 
do away with the necessity for carts, cars, and foot mes- 
sengers ; 6362-6364. Government would not be strictly 
borrowing the money for purchasing railways, it would 
merely be a conversion of railway shares into Government 
stock. The annual charge for the interest upon capital 
advanced would be necessarily considered as one of the 
ingredients in the charge upon railways. Government 
should become possessed of the railways, and should 
not lose by the arrangement : might be done with benefit 
to present shareholders and to the public, and would lead 
to a reduction in the rates ; 6365-6375. Has not formed 
any opinion whether it would be better for Government 
to work lines or grant leases. Hands in memorandum of 
comparative statement of weekly receipts from passenger 
traffic on Midland Great Western for year ending January 
1865. A small reduction made this year in carriage of 
cattle, and a steady improvement has taken place in the 
traffic; 6376-6378. Wages increased in west of Ireland 
during last few years owing to emigration. Hands in 
table headed “Abstracts from half-yearly reports of 
“ Midland Great Western Railway;” 6379-6381. 

Cooper, Mr. James C. (Analysis of Ms Evidence.) 

Has been engaged privately in cattle trade, and paid 
attention to transit of animals by railway in south of 
Ireland; 3648, 3649. If greater facilities were afforded, 
trade would increase ; facts in support of this opinion ; 
3650,3651. Reckons that whole stock of farmer travels 
once a year. If rates were lower, a large proportion would 
use railway that now travel by road. Does not agree 
with opinion that railways carry the greater part of cattle 
in vicinity of the line ; discussion as to how much the 
cattle travel ; 3652-3666. Complaints made of high rates, 
and opinion that a reduction of one-third would materially 
increase traffic ; 3663, 3664, 3690. Rates nearly equal 
on all the railways; lowest on Waterford and Limerick, 
on which there is a great traffic ; does not know rate on 
Midland line ; 3665-3670. Almost all fat cattle go by 
railway; for distances under 8 miles they would go by 
road; 3671-3674. A reduction would not induce 
farmers to fatten more beasts ; the increase would be in 
store cattle; 3675-3678. Calves are enumerated as 
horned cattle ; 3679. Delay in movement of cattle in 
large districts where there are no railways; in those 
counties cattle are raised to be fattened in daily counties, 
so that one of the journeys would be partially made 
through districts where there are no railways ; 3680- 
3682. Points out certain places where store cattle are 
driven from 50 to 100 miles, although in the vicinity of 
railways; discussion thereupon ; 3683-3689.3697-3699. 
Compares rates on certain of the English and Irish lines ; 
3691-3696. 3700-3704. Thinks that only a small por- 
tion of the cattle driven along the road are disposed of 
on the way ; 3705. Gives cost of driving cattle from 
western part of county of Limerick to Ballinasloe fair, 
compared with railway charge; 3706-3710. How cal- 
culation made that railway companies could reduce one- 
tliird; 3711-3713. Reasons why three-fourths of the 
pigs are sent by railway; 3714, 3715. Quotes certain 
rates for corn and hay, and states that if rates were 
reduced, corn would be sent by railway and not round 
the coast. Mentions certain complaints made by drovers 
against the companies; 3716-3729. Condition and 
weight of animals much deteriorated by sending them 
long journeys on foot ; number of miles per day fat and 
store cattle should be driven ; reasons why store cattle 
are sent by railway although driving by road is cheaper ; 
3730-3743. Unequal charges for turf and parcels on 
same line ; there is a considerable expense at the stations 
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for turf, and charge would be proportionately high for 
short as compared with long distances ; gives examples • 
3744-3751. 3756-3758. The Waterford line publishes 
lists of charges ; has never compared them with the 
English; 3752-3754. 3759. 

Cotton, John Edward, Esq. ( Analysis of Ms Evi- 
dence.) 

Is manager of the Belfast and Northern Counties 
railway; 7783. Works the Derry and Coleraine line 
at a mileage rate : states rates and limit to number of 
carriages ; all expenses are included in the rate except 
renewal of the line, which is to be done by Derry and 
Coleraine Company. How renewal provided for; 7784. 
7876-7885. 7898-7905. Contradicts evidence given by 
Mr. Roe, who states that when Northern Counties Com- 
pany took up Derry and Coleraine line in April 1861 
. they increased the fares ; they were increased 5 per cent. 
• over whole system in December 1863. Hands in table 
■ showing the fares in 1861 and now. Reads a statement 
made by Mr. Garrett (ticket clerk at Derry) stating 
that no alteration was made at that time. In several 
instances increased facilities were since given to the 
public. Long discussion as to whether the increase has 
not checked traffic and reduced receipt. Increase was 
only carried out upon the long distances, and witness 
believes that company made the whole of the 5 per cent, 
increase. Has not heard that increase inconvenienced 
the public. Population throughout Derry and Coleraine 
line decreased since 1863 ; 7785-7788. 7818-7823. 7829- 

7873. Cannot find that in Mr. Roe’s time fourth-class 
fares for harvestmen and others existed; reads an 
extract from a letter written by Mr. Hamilton upon this 
subject ; 7789. Hands in a time table of Mr. Roe’s and 
one of last month, showing the increased accommodation ; 
7790. Explains certain statements respecting fares and 
management of the railway, and mentions the advantage 
that has arisen from having certain lines worked under 
one management ; 7791-7793. Reduction of receipts 
attributable to state of country and other causes, and 
not to advance of rates as stated. Receipts have con- 
siderably increased this year. Gives receipts of the 
Derry and Coleraine line in each year from 1860, and 
explains cause of decrease; 7795-7808. 7814-7817. Is 
mistaken in supposing that Mr. Roe included in his 
receipts the profit on the coal traffic carried on the line; 
7810-7S13. Believes that on business lines a reduction 
in rates would be followed by a diminution in receipts. 
Fares cannot be too low for short pleasure lines. Issue 
tickets to certain watering places in summer time at very 
low fares; also market tickets at single fares; cannot 
find that there was anything of the kind in Mr. Roe’s 
time. Gives rates per mile for each class, and states that 
low wages prevent the labouring classes from travelling. 
Their position is improving ; 7824-7828. Only closed 
two small stations upon taking the railway from 
Mr. Roe; the earnings were very small; was advised 
by that gentleman to close these and one or two others ; 

7874, 7875. Number of trains have been reduced on 
whole system since 1863 ; 7886-7889. Gives number of 
passengers the carriages will convey, and the width of 
gauge ; 7890-7892. Does not know whether Mr. Roe 
made a profit of the line after paying a rental of lO,000Z. 
a year ; considers that their company lost money by 
working it; felt most the renewal of the line, which 
required new rails and sleepers ; 7893, 7894. Explains 
how receipts of line are disposed of ; is not sure whether 
the balance this year will pay the bond-holders ; ordinary 
shareholders will get nothing; thinks they do not expect 
anything; 7895-/897. With one restriction Derry and 
Coleraine line may alter the rates; 7906. With what 
lines witness’s railway is connected ; not with any to the 
south. Line being constructed from Antrim to Lisburn, 
which will connect the Ulster and all railways as far as 
Dublin, will be an advantage to Belfast. In conse- 
quence of there being a shorter route, Northern Counties 
line would stand no chance by running trains direct 
from Dublin to Londonderry. Bill passed last year 
for connecting lines at Belfast. Shares are not yet 
issued ; 7907-7915. 7932. Has had some experience in 
railway competition ; in Ireland there is not sufficient 
traffic to support competing lines ; is different in Eng- 
land. Reason why having a second communication 
between Belfast and Londonderry is of no advantage 
to either place ; is a benefit to those who Jive between 
Omagh and Dungannon. Although no advantage to 
public living at the terminal towns from the competing 
lines, has injured both the Derry and Coleraine, and 
Northern Counties lines ; 7916-7928. If two com- 
panies competed in an Irish rural district, they would 
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half ruin one another, and then combine and raise the 
fares ; 7929, 7930. Scheme before Parliament last_session 
for making a line from Cookstown to Armagh ; 7931. 

Dargan, William, Esq. ( Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Is a contractor; is now chairman of the Dublin and 
Wicklow Railway, and was for several years a director; 
5453-5455. Has paid much attention to Irish railways 
generally; 5456. Fares will not admit of reduction 
unless companies are aided. Most Irish railways are in 
debt. Fears reduction of rates would be attended with 
permanent loss to the companies. Founds his opinion 
upon absence of population. If all the railways were 
finished for which powers have been obtained, Ireland 
would be well supplied; 5456-5459. 5483-5488. Quotes 
rates for passengers and the four classes of goods ; all 
the Irish railways adopt same classification. Minerals 
are charged less than first-class goods. Explains that 
there is much work to do for this traffic besides 
haulage; calculates expense of extra work at about 
Is. 3d. per ton. Haulage is expensive, in consequence of 
the bad inclines and short distance; 5460-5467. o622. 
5631-5636. Return tickets at a fare and a half are issued 
to third-class passengers, and third-class carriages are 
run by every train. Passengers (chiefly artizans and la- 
bourers) are carried twice a day to Dublin, Kingstown, and 
Bray for -i d. a mile. Carrying passengers on that portion 
of the line answers, numbers being much greater. Low 
fares have been in operation for 12 months ; no increase in 
the gross receipts, but large increase in traffic ; very little 
additional expenditure. Other places of importance on 
line, but no difference made; 5468-5482. By amalga- 
mating several small companies into one, a considerable 
saving would be effected. Thinks Irish railways at their 
present rates might be worked for a little over 40 per 
cent, of the gross receipts. Average cost of working 
English railways 50 per cent.; explains how saving 
would arise; 5489-5492. 5609-5615. Thinks amalga- 
mation could be carried out at some future time without 
Government or Parliamentary interference. J\o diffi- 
culty in whole of Irish railways reducing themselves into 
two or three systems. The directors would consent to 
any scheme that would put their property in a better 
condition, but the officers would object unless they re- 
ceived compensation ;. 5493-5503. Has considered pro- 
position of Government purchasing Irish railways. If 
Government brought to their aid their better credit, and 
obtained money at a low rate of interest, great good 
might be done ; Government ought not to sustain a loss. 
If Dublin and Wicklow Company were assisted in this 
way to the extent of a million and a half, they would 
not object to reduce rates 30 per cent, on certain traffic. 
Good security would be given. Peculiarity of this rail- 
way; 5504-5511. 5655, 5656. If extensive reductions 
made, there will be permanent loss ; reduction of one- 
third would cause temporary loss. Could not reduce to 
this extent without Government help. Thinks it could 
be proved that Government would incur no nsk 
in making advance; money would be employed in 
completing line and reducing interest upon money bor- 
rowed • 5512-5517. Quotes dividend paid and amount 
of capital. Cannot say how the Government by gua- 
ranteeing new preference capital would relieve companies 
from any amount of interest; 5518-5525. How rail- 
ways paying no dividend should be dealt with ; 55-6. 
About 26 millions already laid out upon Irish railways; 
believes the whole could be bought without compulsion 
for about 22 millions ; data upon which estimate formed ; 
5527, 5528. 5551-5557- Upon amalgamation there would 
be a saving of one-fifth in the working expenses. Does 
not think any company would refuse to sell to Govern- 
ment if a fair offer were made ; 5529-5534. Amalgama- 
tion would not interfere with further extensions, there 
are bills now before Parliament for the construction ol 
railways ; justification for applying for those lines in 
county of Wexford. Very few districts that would jus- 
tify a railway being made ; 5535-5540. Shares of insol- 
vent companies have a nominal price in the market; 
some of them are as low as 15 per cent. Is sorry that 
rule laid down has been abandoned, that parties applying 
for a Bill should prove their capability of making the 
line ; discussion as to how solvency should be proved ; 
5541-5545. 5548-5550. Where new and old lines have 
come into competition they have damaged each other ; 
5546, 5547. If Government purchased railways, a spe- 
cial board might work them. Leasing them to any 
private company would not be an improvement as 
regards the country. Does not understand how such a 
board would be subject to political influence. How it 
should be constituted. Would rather place railways 
12052 . 
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under private management if conditions could be in- 
serted in lease to protect the public, and the property and 
interests concerned ; 5558-5567- 5576. If Irish railways 
became the property of Government, some of the great 
English companies would become competitors for the 
lease ; they might meet a little loss upon Irish side, but 
recoup themselves on English side. Whether a benefit 
would accrue to Ireland would depend upon conditions 
of lease. Would work well if parties applying for lease 
were to tender to work lines under certain maximum 
rates fixed by Government ; the lowest offered should be 
taken; 5568-5572. Dublin and Wicklow is a line of 
120 miles ; has equal mileage rates both for passengers 
and goods, with exception of working people’s train ; 
5573-5575. 5648, 5649. Certain landholders have made 
advances to promote construction of railways in parts 
of Ireland ; 5577- Landholders and agriculturists would 
be greatly benefited by an extensive reduction, but 
would not be willing to give any security to carry out 
scheme; 5578-5582. If companies could not find secu- 
rity to justify Government in applying funds of United 
Kingdom, cannot suggest how Irish people could assist 
themselves. Objection might be made if a Govern- 
ment subsidy were granted to Irish railways and not 
to railways or other industrial undertakings in Eng- 
land, but exception should nevertheless be made; 
5583-5592. Very little coal wanted for manufactures 
in Ireland, except in the north, there being plenty of 
water power. Manufacture of wool and flax would not 
be much affected by a reduction of rates; 5593-5602. 
Peasantry are not likely to do injury to railways, if 
property of Government ; 5603-5605. If matters left 
as they are, amalgamation will be very slow; 5606- 
5608. Average cost of keeping up permanent way in 
Ireland about 80 1 . ; more in England ; upon Dublin 
and Wicklow line about 85 1.; 5616-5621. Is supplied 
with a large quantity of traffic from mines at Vale of 
Avoea; increase since accommodation afforded; rate 
charged fairly remunerative ; mining companies pay high 
dividend ; not a fair test of charge to reckon rate as a 
per-centage in value upon goods carried; 5623-5630. 

A partial reduction might be made without loss ; Dublin 
and Wicklow would be better pleased to get one-third of 
the assistance required, and reduce rates 10 or 15 per 
cent., than to have full amount and reduce 30 ; reason 
why this railway is in a peculiar position to test principle ; 
5637-5639. 5650-5652. Rate reduced within last two 
years, but not much benefit has accrued; 5640, 5641. 
Parcel rate low; season ticket holders get theirs carried 
for nothing ; is not a good system, being open to abuse; 
parcels are not delivered by company ; number carried 
by season ticket holders; 5642-5647. 5650. 5653, 5654. 
Doubts whether third-class fares could be so low as to 
take away inducement to walk. Irish labourers have no 
occasion to travel, small shopkeepers do. There would 
be a great advantage in reducing third-class fares ; 5657- 
5662. Purchase of Irish railways by Government should 
be voluntary on company’s part; a few might stand 
out, but traffic might be so worked as to force them 
in ; Government offer should be conditional upon all the 
railways accepting it, otherwise small companies might 
stand out. Some precautions would be necessary to 
prevent impediments being thrown in the way of traffic 
being worked over lines of those railways holding out ; 
5663-5675. Midland Railway Company leased their 
line at one time, and their rolling stock and perma- 
nent way were allowed to get into bad condition. The 
public were served properly. There were clauses in lease 
to prevent deterioration, but they were found to be de- 
fective ; companies leasing a line would look more to 
present than ultimate profit. There would, be no diffi- 
culty in securing owners of railways against injury ; 567 6- 
5687. Leasing company should have a maximum fixed, 
but should be allowed to reduce as much as they liked. 
Maximum should be lower than present rates. Would 
make an uniform charge per mile, and allow a terminal 
charge that would regulate it ; there would be a higher 
rate per mile for a short distance than for a long ; 5688- 
5699. Would have afixed terminal charge at a particular 
place ; cartage and labour should be separate. Terminals 
include only loading and unloading at stations. Should 
be a maximum rate for terminals. W ould allow com- 
panies to carry any particular description of traffic at any 
rate they pleased, but they should not carry between same 
places at different rates for different persons. Not fair to 
carry at a less mileage rate into one district than over 
line generally. A discount might be allowed for quan- 
tity. If all railways were in the hands of one company 
Board of Trade should prescribe and equalize rates. 
Special rates could not be prohibited. All rates should 
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be published; 5700-5718. If railways in hands of one 
company, and they found upon one part of their system 
they could get traffic at 1 d. per mile, whilst upon an- 
other it could not be got if charge more than they 
should be left free to act, provided they did not exceed 
maximum, and treated all alike ; 5719, 5720. System of 
discounts places small traders at a disadvantage ; allows 
a differential rate upon a single waggon, so that it does not 
affect the poor man so much as it did; 5721-5724. 

Delaiiunty, Mr. James. ( Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Is managing director of the Waterford and Kilkenny 
and Kilkenny Junction railways ; 501 1 . As far as Water- 
ford is concerned there is great difficulty in approaching 
the interior of Ireland from want of railway communica- 
tion. Complains of want of accommodation from Great 
Southern and Western Company not running trains from 
and to Kilkenny at convenient hours ; gives instances and 
suggests a remedy ; 5011—5014. 5018-5026. Passengers 
from Waterford and Dublin cannot go by way of Kil- 
kenny and return same day. Great Southern and 
Western the only line from Dublin to Waterford. This 
railway has always opposed any scheme for connecting 
the North Midland Railway of Ireland with Waterford ; 
nevertheless an Act was obtained in 1860 for making a 
line from Kilkenny to Maryborough ; constructed as far 
as Abbeyleix, and traffic of the district in eight weeks has 
increased 33 per cent. Object of the Great Southern and 
Western in opposing ; 5015-5017.5027-5032. London 
and North-western and Great Southern and Western have 
lately entered into an arrangement with Mr. Malcolmson (a 
large steam-packet owner in Waterford), for the steamers, 
and Limerick Railway Company allowing them 30 per 
cent, of all monies received for traffic brought by Dublin 
to allow it to go by Dublin, although they may do nothing 
to earn it. Hands in heads of arrangement, and shows 
how it has the effect of diverting traffic of district 
through England by Dublin and Holyhead, and injuring 
communication between southern parts and England. 
There should be some tribunal to prevent railways 
diverting traffic, and a large company subsidizing a small 
one ; 5033-504 7. Mr. Malcolmson is a resident of W ater- 
ford, and has a large interest in the railways and steamers. 
Thinks the London and North-western must have en- 
tered into arrangements with him, not alone in 
connexion with Waterford interest, but in connexion 
with their other interests; 5048-5050. Arrangement, 
though not illegal, is exceedingly injurious to the public 
interests. Reads a resolution adopted at a meeting of 
merchants, traders, and citizens of Waterford; 5051, 
5052. 

Ennis, John, Esq., M.P. ( Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Is chairman of Irish Midland Great Western Railway; 
4011. Was its originator, and has been for 20 years 
connected with railway and paid much attention to its 
affairs; 4012, 4013. Question of reduction of fares has 
often been submitted. Thinks traffic in Ireland a limited 
quantity, and that any reduction would not bring a 
compensating receipt in money. Admits that his 
company do not carry all that could be carried; 4014, 
4015. 4066-4068. 4212. No experiments have been tried, 
the fares being low. For many years harvest labourers 
have been carried at \d. per mile; a great many still 
walk or go by car; gives distance and rates by the cars. 
If a large reduction were made in fares, the receipts might 
recover in four or five years, but shareholders would 
not like to go without a dividend for that time; 4016- 

4024. Would not pay to charge such fares -as are 
charged on some of the excursion lines in England; 

4025, 4026. Not aware that low fares have been tried 
on the Londonderry and Coleraine line. In Ireland 
passenger and goods rates nearly uniform. When a rail- 
way is subsidized low fares can be introduced, as share- 
holders do not suffer ; 4027, 4028. Third-class passenger 
fare is \d. and one-tenth per mile; is not in excess 
of the Act. Parliamentary trains are run one each 
way daily at Id. per mile; 4029-4032. Harvest men 
are generally carried by ordinary train; sometimes 
sent by special ; this traffic has increased ; gives number 
carried in three half years. Reason why they are not 
taken by fast train. Doubts whether \d. a mile would 
pay. Could take them for half-price if a certain num- 
ber came in a day or week; 4033-4035. 4072-4081. 
Number carried during latter half of 1864. Third-class 
passengers increasing; attributes this partlyto emigration; 
4036-4039. Cattle traffic at a standstill; arises from 
scarcity. No reduction of fares would increase traffic; con- 
siders rates reasonable ; has lately made a small reduction, 
reasons why fat cattle are sometimes driven; gives 
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number of miles they go, and states that injuries re- 
ceived in trucks are not comparable to wear and tear along 
the road ; could not drive cattle so far in summer time • 
4040-4049. 4053-4059. If rates were reduced there 
would be an increase in store cattle traffic, but doubts 
whether it would be profitable. Facilities at every station 
for putting cattle into trucks. A great number of store 
cattle still travel by road. Quantity carried regulated by 
number of trucks possessed ; at Ballinasloe fair the 
supply deficient, but at other fairs, when’ supply ample, 
do not get all the traffic ; sometimes borrows rolling 
stock from other companies ; 4050-4052. 4060-4063. 
4069-4071. Does not know proportion that travel 
by railway and by road, or proportion of the whole 
cattle that travel in a year; 4064,4065. In 1860, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Forbes, passenger fares were 
advanced 10 percent.; receipts considerably increased ; 
does not know whether the passenger traffic dimi- 
nished. Last half year revenue fell off; ascribes this 
to impoverished state of the country; 4082^1085. 
4094-4099. Return tickets are issued from market 
town to market town. A considerable number avail 
themselves of them. Principal market towns online; 
4086-4088. All persons who will travel by these harvest 
trains are treated in the same way. Women and children 
would not be refused if they came. They are all through 
passengers ; 4089—4093. Would like to see amalgama- 
tion tried, as it would diminish expense of management ; 
4100,4101. Gives length in miles of Midland Railway 
proper, and names small lines rented, &c. by that railway. 
Equal mileage rates over whole line ; 4102-4105. Lord 
Clancarty was so persuaded that low fares would be 
remunerative that he proposed to try a reduction between 
Athlone and Galway, guaranteeing the company against 
loss. Difficulties in the way that caused proposition to 
be declined. Discussion as to responsibility of grand 
iury of Galway in consequence of Loan Act of 1849 ; 
4106-4116. Where there is an increase of tonnage and 
receipts for coal and coke it must be attributed to wet 
years and difficulty in getting turf; 4117-4122. Dis- 
sents from opinion expressed by Mr. Forbes that by 
reducing rates for coal to id. per ton per mile it could 
be delivered to all parts of Ireland for 16s. or 17s. 
per ton, as that is the price paid at Dublin. Gives price 
at the quays, cartage paid, and cost of delivery to certain 
places; 4123-4133. 4139-4142. 4146, 4147. Propor- 
tionate consumption would not increase by reducing to 
id. per mile ; 4134,4135. Cheaper for witness to burn 
coal than turf. In wet seasons the latter is worthless; 
4136-4138.4148-4150. Reasons why the masses could 
not use coal; 4151,4152. A full train load consists of 
40 or 50 trucks : one locomotive would take about 120 
tons of coal. Trade in coal does not exist, the quantity 
required being small, and use of it opposed to habits of 
the people; 4153-4159. Groceries, wines, and spirits are 
the leading articles of the goods traffic. Carries a good 
deal of corn, but trade variable. Does not carry turf, it 
is taken by the Royal canal, which is owned by the Mid- 
land Great Western ; they do not interfere with the traffic 
on it, but leave that to option of freighters and private 
enterprise ; may charge any rates it thinks proper. The 
Grand canal are empowered to charge from 10 to 15 per 
cent, lower than the railways, and the freighters may 
charge what they like; 416IM180. 4210. As soon as 
company possessed the canal (about 18 years since) they 
reduced the rates in order to secure traffic which before 
was sent by road ; there was a large increase in traffic and 
receipts, which continued until company ceased to be 
carriers on the canal, and threw it open to public compe- 
tition. From that time the tonnage receipts have not 
increased; 4181-4183. 4186, 4187. 4190-4197. Does 
not obtain an income from canal equal to interest parted 
with in price paid for it, but was enabled to make part of 
railway on banks of the canal. Expense of keeping canal 
in repair small; 4184, 4185. Has an agreement with 
Mr. Wallace to receive and deliver goods in Dublin, 
Galway, Sligo, and Athlone ; 4188. Cannot state rela- 
tive rates of charge for cartage and by railway con veyance ; 
4189. There are no mills in neighbourhood of line of 
railway. Offered some time ago to take minerals at a 
very low rate, but in consequence of difficulty in getting 
them to railway they were not sent. Has had no other ap- 
plication for special rates ; 4198-4203. Fish traffic an ad- 
vantage. Valuable fish travel by night trains ; inferior 
is taken at very low rates. Explains why Galway fisheries 
are totally neglected. Unproductive state not owing to 
want of facilities by railway companies. If English 
fishermen went to west coast of Ireland they would not 
be allowed to fish; 4204-4209. Has an arrangement 
with Great Southern and Western Company by which 
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steamers are prohibited from plying upon any navigation ; 
4211. If low rates and fares were tried, it could only 
be done at expense of shareholders ; 4212. 

Fearnley, Mr. Benjamin . ( Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Is secretary of Newry and Armagh Railway Company. 
Traffic is very seriously interfered with by competitive 
measures of certain companies with which this railway is 
connected. Mentions companies which divert the traffic. 
Through rates have been refused by these companies. 
Business communications and trade with port of Newry 
lies in Monaghan and Clones districts ; chiefly inward 
coal traffic ; a great deal of traffic in grain and bread 
stuffs in that district and some extensive mills, also a 
traffic in slates, timber, and agricultural produce ; 4965- 
4970. Companies desire equal rates by both routes to 
Monaghan, and division of traffic. Difference in dis- 
tance in favour of Newry and Armagh getting passenger 
traffic; 4971-4975. Doubtful whether Monaghan dis- 
trict would be better provided for by amalgamation with 
Ulster company. Newry and Armagh a local company ; 
chiefly English capital; 4976-4979. Thinks the Card- 
well Act does not meet evil complained of, but has not 
tried its efficiency; discussion thereupon; 4980-4983. 
4991-4998. 5005, 5006. If a through rate were esta- 
blished,there would be a great traffic in grain and minerals. 
Where grain sent to, and for what purpose; 4984-4.987. 
When railway made, expected to be able to make arrange- 
ments with other companies. Why company did not 
form a station at Armagh ; 4988, 4989. When section 
from Gorah wood opened, has had no through rate 
since. Population of district lying between Gorah wood 
and Newry is denser than any other part of known 
world, except China; 4990. 4999. Quotes fares for 
third-class passengers between Newry and Armagh (22 
miles). Gets all the direct passenger traffic. Reason 
why does not get all goods traffic ; 5000-5004. Amal- 
gamation would not cure all the evils of present system ; 
it would then be the joint interest of companies to get as 
much traffic as possible upon each railway, but not to 
develop all the ports equally. A powerful port like Bel- 
fast would very likely have a greater interest in a long 
route than a small port like Newry. Reads and hands 
in correspondence received, illustrative of the inconveni- 
ence of not having through rates. Has complied with 
every request made for exchange of through rates; 
5007-50U9. 

Forbes, Mr. William. (Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Has been engaged 20 years in the management of rail- 
ways in England and Ireland, and until recently was 
manager of the Midland Great Western and the Great 
Northern and Western lines; 1453-1456. Is familiar 
with all the systems of railways in Ireland. Present rates 
are prohibitory of any development of traffic. Irish rates, 
both for passengers and goods, are as high, and in some 
cases higher, than English rates ; if they were lower there 
would be a large increase in traffie, and the country would 
be greatly benefited. Has proposed to the directors a 
reduction of 50 per cent., but as there would be a tem- 
porary loss of dividend, they did not accede to the pro- 
position ; 1457-1463. The rate for coal is double what 
it is in England ; rates for coal and grain stated; 1464- 
1475, Thinks coal could be carried all over Ireland at a 
rate of Jr/. per ton per mile ; if so it could be sold for 16s. 
or 17s. per ton ; 1476, 1492. Coal traffic very limited. 
The Midland Great Western system extends over about 
330 miles, and the traffic in coals is only 200 tons a week. 
The gradients upon that line are very fair, but near to 
Dublin the curves are bad ; 1477-1482. Believes that if 
coal could be had for 1Z. a ton, it would supersede turf 
and be more economical. Discussion as to how present 
rates prevent this result; 1483-1485. 1537-1548. The 
gradients on the Great Northern are as adverse for some 
short distances only as those on the Midland Great 
Western. The cost of carrying coal depends very much 
upon the gradients ; 1486-rl488. Recommended the di- 
rectors to reduce the rate upon coal from lit/. to JrZ. per 
ton per mile ; they made it J d., and the traffic increased 
25 per cent, without creating any loss. Anything short 
of \d. per ton would be of no use ; reasons for this 
opinion ; price of coal in Galway, Dublin, and Cork ; 
1489—1514.1524-1527. 1549,1550. An uniform rate of 
JrZ. per mile would be remunerative to the companies ; they 
would get full train loads, one engine taking about 315 
tons; 1515-1521. The directors refused to make a 
general reduction ill the tolls, being afraid of a loss of 
income. Opening a new piece of line at a reduced rate 
would create dissatisfaction ; 1522, 1523. It is a common 
opinion ' among the Irish directors that there is a 
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fixed quantity of traffic, and that no reduction of rates 
will increase it; 1528, 1529. Witness calculated that 
if the rates were reduced to \d. per mile, the coal 
traffic would have increased ten-fold ; 1530-1534. 

Suggested to the directors to become coal merchants, 
but they refused; 1535, 1536. If a reduction were 
made of 50 per cent, there would only be loss for 
two or three years. Reduction could not be made 
piecemeal for passengers. There would not be the 
same loss upon coal; but in the case of passengers there 
would not be such an increase as would recoup the loss 
until after expiration of two or three years; 1551-1560. 
Considers that the entire traffic of the country might be 
increased by a reduction of rates ; 1561. Coal is a very- 
important article of traffic. If rates were lower, cattle 
might be carried by railways; Gives present rates; 
1562-1568. On the Midland Great Western the profits 
from passengers and from goods are about equal ; 1569- 
1573. Has been told that if the rates were reduced 3d. 
a waggon per mile (50 per cent.) all the store cattle 
would be put upon the railway. This would be worth 
the companies’ while for a distance of 20 miles; 1574, 
1575. If experiments were made there would be a loss 
for some time upon the general traffic. Does not think 
the directors are to blame in hot acceding to such a 
reduction; 1576-1580. Proposes that the earnings of a 
full waggon should be 3cZ. per mile. Gives calculation 
as to expense of conveying loaded trains. States that 
this sum would be remunerative to the companies. Dis- 
cussion thereupon ; 1581-1616. 1626—1633. Midland 
Company have a canal of their own running alongside 
the line from Dublin to Mullingar, and to Longford. A 
little coal and turf is carried upon it, but the company 
ceased to work it, because there was not sufficient traffic 
for both ; 1617-1622. The Great Southern and Western 
Company compete with the Grand Canal. Competition 
had the effect of lowering the rates, hut in the last two or 
three years they have come to an agreement and work 
on differential rates; 1623-1625. About 10 loaded 
trucks go daily through from Dublin to Galway. Thinks 
the number would he doubled by a reduction of 50 per cent. 
At a moderate rate, they would carry an enormous 
quantity of potatoes into Dublin, and also for the 
English markets, gnd there would be a great increase in 
agricultural produce generally, and in manufactured 
goods from England; 1636—1638. 1641—1644. The 
grain that is consumed on the Midland Great Western 
line comes from the districts about Sligo, and from up 
to Longford ; 1639, 1640. Through rates to a small 
extent between manufacturing districts of England and 
ports of Ireland upon almost everything but cattle have 
been in existence for a year and a half upon the Midland 
Great Western. Companies will not agree to a mileage 
division of rates. Gives some particulars ; 1645-1650. 
The reason why there is no through rate for cattle on the 
Midland Great Western and Great Southern and West- 
ern lines is that they have to make good any loss that 
may arise, whereas steam packet companies are protected 
by their bill of lading, and will not join the railway com- 
panies in the risk. Railway companies have not had to 
pay a heavy sum under this system ; 1651-1658. Great 
Western Railway passes through a limestone district, but 
there is no traffic in lime. In Cavan there are some 
minerals which could be worked at a moderate rate, if 
coal could be got to them. On some of the northern 
railways a considerable quantity of coal is carried; 1659- 
1666. The third-class passenger traffic is capable of the 
greatest increase by adopting low fares. There are no 
third-class return tickets issued by the Great Southern 
and Western and the Midland Great Western. The 
latter runs a train on market days at, a single third-class 
fare. Third-class return tickets are issued by some of 
the English railways ; 1667-1669. 1683. Excursion 
trains have been tried on the Midland Great Western to 
a very limited extent. Excursion tickets, in connexion 
with English railways, are issued at single fares ; 1670- 
1673. No passenger duty in Ireland. It is 5 per cent, 
in England; 1674-1676. Second-class carriages until 
recently better, and more generally used, in Ireland than 
in England; 1677-1680. Third-class fare in Ireland Id. 
per mile. There are no regular express trains; 1681— 
1684. States plan adopted by Mr. Bianconi to make 
his cars pay; 1685, 1686. Average speed upon Irish 
railways less than upon English ; 1687, 1688. Two 
months before and after harvest time a large number of 
men are carried from Ireland to England at the rate of 
Jr/, per mile; 1689, 1690. If a charge of JrZ. per mile 
for third class were universal, travelling would be con- 
siderably increased. Season tickets have been tried, but 
without result. There is a large traffic from them on 
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the Dublin and Wicklow line; 1691-1694. Companies 
do not run a sufficient number of trains for the accom- 
modation of passengers. Has recommended the directors 
to put on more, but they refused ; '1695-1698. Popula- 
tion of Athlone and Castlebar small, the intermediate 
places of importance are Roscommon and Castlereagh ; 
1699, 1700. Has never heard of any attempt to create 
a traffic in milk ; 1701, 1702. No parcels traffic of any 
great importance; 1703. There is only one passenger 
train from Castlebar to Athlone per day. There should 
be at least three; 1704-1706. In consequence of the 
number of interests, railway reforms difficult in Ireland. 
There are 18 boards to control 1,700 miles of railway, 
earning 1,520,0001. a year, whereas the London and 
North-western, with 1,200 miles, earning 5,300,0001., 
has only one ; 1707, 1708. Thinks Irish railways would 
work better if they_were all amalgamated in one com- 
pany. Traffic in iSngland better developed in large 
enterprises than on smaller lines ; 1709-1713. 1724-1726. 
Does not know the amount of capital expended in 
Ireland. Discussion as to working Irish railways ; 1714- 
1723. If a law could be passed to compel companies to 
reduce their rates a guarantee should be given to them 
for the loss that would arise. States mode by which 
this might be done. Discussion thereupon ; 1727-1729. 
1733-1748. Government should not assist companies in 
carrying traffic below cost price ; 1730-1 732. The 
manufacturing industry of Ireland is principally in the 
north, near the seaports. There would be little railway 
traffic with regard to it; 1749-1751. By the establish- 
ment of facilities you might create a manufacturing 
population. If Galway was the seat of manufacturing 
industry the trade of the port would be considerably 
increased, as well as the wealth of the place, and the 
receipts of railway companies; 1752-1759. Midland Great 
Western Company paid last half-year 2 per cent. ; has 
paid 5. Diminution from increase of working expendi- 
ture, and renewals of the permanent way, and not from 
any great falling off in the traffic; 1760-1767- The 
line from Athlone to Castlebar is only worked by the 
Midland Great Western. If more trains were run 
between the two places the dividend would be increased ; 
1768, 1769. Increase of agricultural traffic must arise 
from increase of production ; 1770-1773. Difficulties in 
the way of transit and transport prevent an increase of 
manufacturing industry in Ireland; 1771-1734. If 
moderate rates were established it would lead to 
an increase of fish traffic. Gives reasons; 1785-1793. 
Poultry and vegetables are mostly brought into Dublin 
by railway ; 1794-1797- Railway companies very re- 
luctant to reduce fares unless they think such reduction 
will be accompanied by an increase of traffic; 1798, 1799. 
Believes there will be no change unless Parliament 
interferes. Gives an idea as to what that interference 
should be ; 1300-1S02. Thinks the directors would be 
repaid in about a year for any reduction they might 
make upon coals. It is not so much loss of dividend as 
an aversion to change. Could cany treble the quantity 
with the same rolling stock; 1803-1808. Through 
rates in connexion with English railways would develop 
traffic, and would be equivalent to a reduction of the 
local rates; 1809-1811. Universal complaints of mis- 
management of Irish railways. Principally of the high 
rates; 1812-1814. 4d. per mile is the ordinary cartage 
rate, but no analogy exists between carting and rail- 
way carrying; 1815-1819. Terminal charges in Ire- 
land considerable lower than in England. The com- 
panies do not cart, it is done by agents who charge 
what they please, sometimes as much as 75 per cent, 
of the railway charges ; this state of things would 
not exist were there through rates; 1820-1828. Is 
in favour of tlie amalgamation of Irish railways. In 
consequence of loss of patronage, &c., the directors are 
opposed to the system. Does not agree with Mr. Dargan 
as to the sum that would be saved by the amalgamation 
of all the Irish fines ; 1829-1837- Average working ex- 
penses of Irish railways 49 per cent. ; by better manage- 
ment could be reduced 5 to 7 per cent. About 50 per 
cent, in England; 1838-1844. Want of competition 
injurious both to the country at large and to the railway 
interests; 1845. 

Fox, Edward, Esq. ( Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Is a stockbroker in Dublin. Has been engaged in 
that capacity for 20 years.. Has had extensive oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with value of Irish 
railways. There are' 26; 14 pay an average dividend of 
3J per cent, and 12 none at all, equal to dividend of 
] if upon the whole. Net receipts of Irish railways about 
770,0001. upon a total of 24,000,0007., or about 3 per 
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cent., including debentures, hut excluding Government 
loan, which would reduce average. Does not know ex- 
tent of Government loan ; 6561-6571. Strong desire of 
the shareholders and the public that Government should 
purchase the railways. If so disposed, commissioners 
should be appointed to negotiate with present directors. 
Boards of Directors would be willing to dispose of railways 
upon equitable terms. Government would receive warm 
support from non-paying dividend lines. How value of 
these railways might be estimated, and what per-centage 
of original capital offered. Shares are not likely to rise 
under any system that shareholders would have it in 
their power to see enforced. Compulsory sale could not 
be carried out; 6572-6589. 6685-6688. , Public com- 
plain very much of bad working of Irish railways ; 6590, 
659 1 . Could give average price of shares of non-paying 
dividend fines, and in most cases average price of de- 
bentures for a particular year. No great difficulty in 
estimating value from interest actually paid. Mentions 
market value of shares and interest paid by certain low- 
paying dividend lines ; discussion as to amount Govern- 
ment should pay for these and for those paying a dividend ; 
6592-6626. Great disinclination to invest money in 
Irish railways. Explains why some new schemes are 
brought forward. Latterly all efforts have failed to induce 
Irish public to absorb the capital of these companies ; 
have been entirely worked out through instrumentality 
of railway contractors, who are tempted by the high 
prices for the works. These schemes are financed in the 
City of London ; no market found for the shares. Much 
higher prices are paid to the contractor than if company 
had had the capital and been free to enter into contracts. 
Contractors paid in shares and bonds. System greatly 
enhances cost of railway. Recommends, nevertheless, 
that nominal cost of each railway should be groundwork 
for determining price. In case of non-paying dividend 
lines Government might give 50 per cent. ; 6627-6640. 
Railways have been beneficial to Ireland ; 6641. Many 
of the companies in Ireland have had recourse to Lloyd’s 
bonds; how they appear in the accounts; 6642-6647. 
Government could relieve Irish railways by assisting in 
financing upon their higher credit. Thinks Government 
could purchase whole of railways for about 18,000,0007., 
and could borrow the money at about 3| per cent. ; this, 
taking last year’s return of receipts, would give them a clear 
profit of 140,0007. They would lease lines to one company, 
themselves keeping perfect control; should be worked 
with greater regard to public interest and with reference 
to postal arrangements ; there should also be a fixed rate 
for merchandise and passengers ; would reduce maximum 
fares 50 per cent. ; there would be more traffic at these 
fares. Present directors will not enter upon such sweep- 
ing reforms unless aided by Government. In five or 
seven years the company would recoup itself. Benefits 
that would arise from such reduction; 6649-6654. 6709- 
6722. Makes provision in plan for Government pur- 
chasing railways out of present receipts; 6655, 6656. 
If Government purchased railways for 18,000,0007., 
12,000,0007. would represent the preference shares, de- 
bentures, and original stock of railways paying a dividend 
at par, and six millions would represent the original stock 
of those fines paying no dividend, being a reduction of 
50 per cent, upon original capital invested ; discussion 
thereupon. It would not be quite equitable to take as a 
standard of value the market price of shares at a time 
of depression. Great Southern and Western included 
in those at par. The largest preference stock in Ireland 
belongs to this railway; is 4 per cent, perpetual, and 
sells at 947. ; 6657-6683. 6702. 10 per cent, upon price 
quoted would not be sufficient; 6684. Would not be 
liberal to take present value as real value ; 6689, 6690. 
In one particular instance market value of shares above 
real value; 6691-6693. Irish shareholders have no pri- 
vileges in travelling ; only advantage they obtain or 
expect is a dividend, and yet a share to which a dividend 
of 5s. per annum is attached sells for 167. If an average 
for a certain period were taken of dividend paid to 
ordinary shareholders and interest paid to preference 
shareholders and debenture shareholders, and Govern- 
ment were to add a sum somewhat in excess of this, 
shareholders would be satisfied, as they would be glad 
to receive a fixed Government rate of interest, even if it 
were a little lower than they have been receiving. There 
would be no difficulty in ascertaining payment of past 
years. Difficulty with the railways that pay no dividend. 
Shareholders would be satisfied with a small annual pay- 
ment. Would not do to take average receipts of last 
five or ten years as a basis for valuation, as those receipts 
have not admitted of any dividend. If Government 
came in they would create a market for this property, and 
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consequently the parties ought to be dealt with upon 
very liberal terms. Generally speaking, the dividends 
have been decreasing year by year ; therefore if Govern- 
ment agreed to pay a sum equal to average receipts ot 
past years, they would be paying a larger dividend than 
the shareholders now receive, this of itself would oe 
sufficient bonus ; 6694-6708. If Government purchased 
Irish railways nothing unreasonable to ask Irish public 
to guarantee them against loss; does not think there 
would be any, as there would be a large indemnity found 
to start with', and a great saving effected in management 
by amalgamation ; if there were, might be met by in- 
creasing income-tax. Company would probably require 
the lease for 21 years; 6723-6725. 6727-6731. Amal- 
gamation of any of the small companies with larger ones 
would not be of much benefit ; 6726. 

Galt, William, Esq. (Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Is author of a pamphlet published in 1843, entitled 
« Railway Reform.” States purport of his evidence given 
before a Committee of the House of Commons appointed 
in 1844 to investigate subject of railway management ; 
upon recommendation of such Committee a Bill was 
introduced by Mr. Gladstone, and after very strong 
"opposition, passed, recognizing the expediency of Par- 
liament at some future time considering the question 
of purchasing the railways. Quotes extracts from 
speeches made by Mr. Gladstone and Sir Robert Peel 
norm the, introduction of the Bill ; 7336-7340. 7346, 



upon the introduction of the Bill; . . 

7347. In consequence of certain erroneous opinions 
then prevalent the Bill did not receive much support 
from the public generally; 7341. Gives mileage and 
capital invested in railways in 1844 and 1865. Dividend 
of 8 or 10 per cent, was paid in 1844; / 342-/ 345. 
Until recently the Act has not engaged attention ot 
public ; 7348. Meaning of “ Railway Reform ; 734J. 
Passenger fares not more than half what they were 
formerly by coach, but much higher than on the con- 
tinent ; delivers in table showing fares in different coun- 
tries. Does not know whether less numbers travel m 
this country ; 7350, 7351 .7479, 7480. Fares should not 
be regulated by those on the continent ; /352. Delivers 
in table showing how expense of conveying passengers 
can be calculated ; 7353, 7354. Proposes that passenger 
fares should vary from 2d. down to id. per mile by 
express trains; hands in table giving proposed fares by 
all trains, including excursion trains, which are generally 
about one-third of the ordinary traffic, and also tables 
showing fares on the principal railways in the United 
Kingdom; discussion thereupon ; 7350-7357- 7371, /o/^. 
7457-7468. 7481-7489. Accounts for the great difference 
in fares by various companies ; former system of calcu- 
lating them not followed now to same extent ; 7358- 
7360. In 1S44 witness arranged and classified several 
cases, showing the very little variation made in the 
charges by each company; instances the Glasgow and 
Greenock line, and effect the alteration had upon the 
dividends. Mentions the case of four railways running 
for a short time (in consequence of competition) at ex- 
tremely low fares, and influence such reductions had 
upon the dividends. Doubts whether one of the com- 
panies would ever have recovered their expenses. 1 hese 
experiments not a fair trial of the low fare system. 
Amount of traffic between two places diminishes rapmly 
in proportion as the distance increases ; 7362-/364. 
7490-7496. No probability of proposed tariff being 
adopted under present system; quotes from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech upon this subject; 7365. Reasons why 
it is desirable that the fixed effect of a low tariff should 
be ascertained, even though the railways were not pur- 
chased by the State ; 7366-7368. Upon what lines and 
through what districts the experiments might be tried ; 
Government should guarantee the companies against 
loss. Discussion upon the question as to whether it 
would be possible to find a line upon which the expe- 
riment could be fairly tried, in consequence of the fines 
being so intermixed with one another; /3b9, /3/U. /4b J, 
7470. 7573-7580. Would reduce annual and season 
tickets one-lialf of present average ; 7373. Belgian rail- 
ways belong to the State ; their present financial position; 
7374, 7375. Amount paid last year for passenger^ and 
goods traffic in the United Kingdom; 7376, 7377. 
In most cases charges for goods are excessively high; 
gives authorized charges for four classes of merchandise, 
and believes that in many cases they are enforced; 
the actual cost of conveyance is about Is. Ad. per 
mile for 100 tons; 7378-7381. Rate at which coal 
brought from northern counties to London could be 
sold. In reality there can he no competition between 
railway and shipping; 7332-7384. High price of coal 
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prevents London manufacturers competing with those 
in the north; affects also the steamers that take in 
their supply in London or any of the southern ports; 
reads a letter from the firm of Harrington and Co., 
upon this subject; 7385, 7386. Gives annual supply 
of coal, and quantity earned by railway ; 7387, 7388. 
Reduction for conveyance of merchandise should not 
he same as for passengers ; principle which ought 
to govern the fixing of the rates; 7389, 7390. Con- 
siderable reduction should be made in parcel and 
package rates ; should be uniform throughout the 
kingdom ; question discussed ; 7391-7395. If pro- 
posed rates were carried out public would pay about 
one-third of present' prices; 7396, 7397- If railways 
belonged to the State, there would be a great improve- 
ment in postal matters ; quotes a discussion which took 
place in the House of Commons in April last, upon the 
imperfect postal communication between certain places ; 
7398, 7399. Act of 1844 comes into operation on 1st 
January 1866 ; is not desirable or even possible to carry 
it out by compulsory means. Shareholders would be very 
glad to part with their property on good terms ; are not 
satisfied with their present position. Dividends have 
improved within the last year or two; 7400-7407. 7413, 
7414. 7440, 7441. Promoters of new lines have very 
great advantages over proprietors of old lines. No 
restriction upon State with regard to granting com- 
peting lines; 7408-7411. Course to be pursued if 
proprietors refuse to sell to Parliament ; if consenting, 
how they should be paid ; provision made in the Act for 
calculating the value of the property. Proper test of 
the value of a railway, what it brings in the market. 
Bonus that should be given to the shareholders ; 7412- 
7419. 7442, 7443. Class of directors who would favour 
or oppose the carrying out of the Act. English people 
generally opposed to Government interference or to 
system pursued by continental Governments in such 
matters. The State should have the supervision of all 
railways ; 7420-7424. Does not charge the directors 
with having abused the trust reposed in them by the 
Legislature, or with having broken faith with the public; 
thinks they are bound to do the best they can for their 
shareholders; 7425. Not much competition between the 
companies, but only a division of monopoly ; difference 
between railway competition and competition between 
rival lines of steamers. Free trade in the construction 
of railways would not destroy the monopoly; 7426-7429. 

If the amount paid by the public to railway companies 
be about 36 millions, reducing the rates to one-tliird 
would be tantamount to a reduction of 24 millions in 
taxation. By guaranteeing a certain dividend to com- 
panies, inducements to economy and good management 
would be taken away. Profit that would accrue to State 
if Act were carried out ; would make up any loss conse- 

S it upon reduction of rates. Large increase to national 
would not affect the national credit; 7430-7434. 
7571, 7572. Reform proposed analagous to a certain 
extent to that .of Post office ; 7435. At present time 
country not prepared for such a change ; how it could 
be brought about; thinks there is now an indication 
of a change; 7436-7439. 7568. x\nnual interest on 
purchase money of railway should be paid out of general 
taxation. All railway property should belong to the 
State, and leased to companies on certain conditions, 
the lessees paying the Government a rent equal to the 
interest paid, which would be about equal to the dividend 
now received by shareholders. If Government could 
not get anyone to lease them, they could be put in com- 
mission ; how commission should be constituted ; ques- 
tion discussed ; 7443-7456. 7497-751 1 . Doubts whether 
the traffic of the great staples of the country would 
double or treble in any very short time. There should 
not be an absolute reduction in rates for merchandise, 
but that each case must be dealt with as necessity arises. 
Commission would make a reduction for the public good; 
7473-7476. Travelling and everything else should be as 
cheap as possible; 7477, 7478. Thinks the poor man 
would be the greatest gainer by a reduction in the rates ; 
7512-7520. The company leasing the railway would be 
bound to keep up permanent way, rolling stock, &c., but 
State should undertake improvements and rebuilding 
of stations ; 7521-7528. 7538, 7539. 7554-/556. Com- 
panies would expect to make a profit; 7529. Politics 
would have nothing to do with the letting of the lines. 
The highest bid should be taken, provided there was 
proper security. Railways have great patronage, but 
companies would be quite independent of the Govern- 
ment. Discussion as to whether Government would 
interfere for political purposes; 7529-7536. 7540- 

7552. Would be preferable to divide England into 
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four sections, as there would be very little competition if 
the whole were put up. Theresponsibility of each would 
be about eight millions. Lessees should nave 5 percent, 
allowed for profit. Does not think that the practical 
result of this would be that the saving in management 
would be absorbed in indemnifying the lessees ; 7557- 
7567. If Government tried the experiment of low fares 
on the Blackwall railway, it would ruin the omnibuses, 
or if coals were brought at low fares from Newcastle, the 
collier trade would be destroyed ; would be a hardship in 
each case, but does not think either should be recom- 
pensed; 7581-7585. I-Ias not considered the result of 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme upon further extensions ; if it 
were fully carried out, would put an end to all private 
enterprize, but not to extensions. Mr. Gladstone con- 
templated a reduction to one-third of the average charges ; 
7586-7590. New lines should be constructed by new 
companies and afterwards bought by the State at a 
valuation; how value to be determined ; 7591-7593. 



Further examination. 

Corrects former evidence wherein he assents to pro- 
position “That if Government paid a bonus to the share- 
“ holders, the interest would be about equal to dividends 
“ they now receive;” his answer should have been “ No, 
“ the profits would have been divided between share- 
“ holders and Government, the former having one-third, 
“ and the latter two-thirds;” gives an illustration; 
8413, 8414. Discussion as to the correctness of Table 
No. 1, "average fares per 100 miles,” wherein it is shown 
that lowest fares are demanded in Belgium, and highest 
in United Kingdom. Cannot dispute certain conclu- 
sions drawn by the Commissioners ; is prepared to correct 
the table. Correction materially disturbs proportions 
previously given; 8415-8440. Taking into considera- 
tion that in Belgium very few return and excursion 
tickets, and no season tickets are granted, and a charge 
made for luggage when taken care of by administration, 
fares are rather less in this country; discussion there- 
upon; 8441-8463. Think answer to question 7632, 
given on previous examination, explains Table No. 6, 
which was made up to show that large deductions have 
been made in charges on certain important lines with 
very small diminution of dividends; 8464-8470. Has 
directed his attention to subject of Irish railways ; their 
construction of more recent date than English ones. 
In 1837 a commission was appointed to investigate 
subject of railway construction in Ireland ; made a 
report (popularly called Lieut. Drummond’s report), 
recommending that Government should take steps for 
the purpose of having railways made there ; reads an 
extract from the report; 8471-8474. In 1844 the first 
movement was made for their construction ; the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Bill passed in that year, 
and in the following year Bills were passed for making 
the principal main trunk lines. States present financial 
conditionjif the Great Southern and Western Company ; 
8475-8477- Cause of management of fares not being 
popular in Ireland ; are higher in Ireland than in Eng- 
land or Scotland; gives instances; 8478-8481. High 
fares materially affect public travelling ; taking popula- 
tion into account, there is an enormous disproportion 
between number of people travelling in Ireland, as com- 
pared with England and Scotland. Reads a letter from 
a merchant in Coleraine, detailing certain grievances 
under which the people there labour, and suggesting 
certain rates for passengers ; 8482-8486. 8532-8540. 
There are a great many independent lines, having 
separate managements ; reasons why they do not amal- 
gamate ; 8487, 8488. Tried last summer to get up a 
feehng to carry out Act of 1844 ; 8489, 8490. Has 
prepared a detailed scheme for purchase of Irish rail- 
ways; divides them into three classes, and states how 
each should be dealt with ; discussion thereupon ; loss, 
if any, should be made up by imposing a tax upon 
Ireland ; 8491-8507. How i .hi’" 

managed when Government acquired possession ; 8508. 
851 7- btates fundamental error of our railway system • 
gives an instance; 8509. Would be exceedingly desirable 
that benefit of system of low fares, and use of national 
credit, should be applied also to England and Scotland, 
flunks if experiments were made on a few lines of very 
low fares, the result would be satisfactory. Fares might 
be advantageously reduced upon London and Black- 
wall, and Liverpool and Manchester lines. The former 
not supported^ by the poorer population; 8510-8513. 
8527-8531. No injury in trying- experiment first in 
Ireland. Should be allowed to adopt system there as an 
institution ; as the people are willing to bear any loss. 
The greater benefit would be in large towns, such as 
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between Edinburgh and Glasgow, Liverpool and Man- 
chester, &c. ; 8514-8516.8541-8543.8566-8569. There 
might be a loss for two or three years, but that 
revenue would recover itself; 8517. Experiments could 
only be made by Government taking whole of Irish lines. 
There is no line that does not more than pay its working 
expenses; 8519-8526. Present high rates prevents full 
development of the mineral resources of Ireland. Cop- 
per from mines of Wicklow and Waterford is carted 
alongside the railway. Cattle are driven along the roads 
instead of being carried by railway ; 8544-8556. Must 
be an Act passed compelling companies to sell the rail- 
ways upon certain conditions. Should be an uniform 
tariff for passengers, and for goods a tariff according to 
necessities of each case. Reason why witness does not 
think that if railways were under Government manao-e- 
ment, there would be any difficulty from the different 
interests of the several parts being brought to bear upon 

the Government ; 8557-8565.8571-8574. 

Grierson, James, Esa. ( Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Has been for last two years general manager of the 
Great Western^ Railway Company; was formerly goods 
manager ; 5905, 5906. Nature of through-booking ar- 
rangements made by company with Waterford and Lime- 
rick Company. Most important traffic between the two 
places. Traffic between Waterford and Bristol, but no 
through-booking arrangements via Bristol to Waterford; 
5907-5912. Waterford traffic comes to Milford Haven. 
Arrangement with Waterford and Limerick Company 
satisfactory. If through-booking carried on via Dublin it 
should also be carried on vid Waterford, and to all parts 
of south of Ireland. Great Southern and Western re- 
fused to give through-booking arrangements; 5913-5917. 
Waterford and Limerick do not charge as part of through- 
booking rate a local rate; are negotiating with the Great 
Western Company in order to obtain some better ar- 
rangement. Deposited a Bill in Parliament this session 
with a view of bringing about a closer connexion between 
Great Western and their line. Great Western have de- 
cided to take no part in the matter; 5918-5921. 5924. 
Has traffic for passengers and goods on Waterford and 
Limerick Railway, but former not large, the boats being 
unsuitable ; 5922, 5923. Would be advantageous to Great 
Western Company to have control over Irish railways so 
as to get all the through traffic over their system, their 
interest to work lines so as best to develop traffic; 5925- 
5928. If Irish railways amalgamated, could be worked 
efficiently as one line. If Great Western Company leased 
lines, would give further facilities for through traffic. 
Rates from Waterford to Limerick very low ; could not 
say whether company would lower rates ; most desirable 
when there is a prospect of increase of traffic; 5929- 
5934. Amount of income guaranteed to Waterford 
Company in addition to proportion of mileage rate. 
Large traffic in bacon and butter, and in cattle, horses, 
and pigs, but not in passengers. If better boats were 
put on, Milford to a certain extent might compete with 
Holyhead ; 5935-5944. A project entertained some years 
ago to establish in North Wales a rival port to Holyhead. 
Great Western Company have obtained an Act to make 
a line to Fishguard ; intended by independent parties to 
make a harbour there and run boats to Wexford ; will be 
able to compete with route to Holyhead, the distance being 
rather less. Act obtained last year to make a railway on 
Irish side of channel to Roslea; 5945-5949. If all the 
Irish railways were amalgamated under one company it 
would require strong clauses to be framed to prevent 
concentrating all the traffic to one Irish port to injurv of 
others. Might not always be best to take traffic by 
shortest route; 5950-5954. Places to which company 
has through-booking arrangements, and natural routes of 
those places; 5955-5 964. An equitable arrangement 
might perhaps be made by striking a line across England 
and allowing Dublin to have all the traffic north of 
it and Waterford all south. Such .an arrangement was 
made by Great Western and Midland Companies. It 
might be considered equivalent to closing up one route 
in each direction for the benefit of a particular port, and 
for the benefit of the two companies. Would work 
well m the interests of the public. Would be so far 
disadvantageous as it would enable railway companies 
to charge high rates, and up to maximum fares. At 
present all traffic brought to any local station goes by 
route favoured by company. Great Western Company 
desire that traffic should take its natural route; there are 
four points with which thcyiiiterchange traffic with Ireland. 

1 Same rate to same place vid H olyh cad or Milford •; Only 
book through to Cork via Bristol; cheaper route when 
time is no object. 'Nothing to prevent booking through 
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between Bristol and Waterford ; 5965-5977- Witness 
explains arrangement entered into with certain com- 
panies, whereby it is agreed that certain portions or traffic 
shall be considered as going viu. Waterford, and other 
portions vid Dublin; discussion thereupon. Amount 
of rebate paid to Messrs. Maleolmson. Arrangement pre- 
judices trade of port of Waterford, but benefits Great 
Southern and Western Company; 5978-5992. Receives 
Irish traffic at Liverpool; expects that all the traffic 
from north of Ireland will be done through Birken- 
head; Great Western do not contemplate putting on 
steamers to Birkenhead-; 5993-5995. Reasons why 
it is desirable that all the Irish railways should be amal- 
gamated into one. When amalgamation took place 
between Great Western and West Midland companies, 
a large additional traffic sprang up, and though rates 
were considerably reduced ; increase of traffic 



pensated for the reduction, and greatly benefited 
tne public. Adoption of similar arrangements in Ireland 
would lead to similar results. There would be a reduc- 



tion in working expenses and general charges, and con- 
siderable economy in material, if all the railways in Ire- 
land were amalgamated. Arrangement between Great 
Western and Vale of Neath Companies; reduced coal 
rate to London to about Is. 5 d. per ton; traffic 20 per 
cent, higher than it was ; does not entirely arise from 
reduction ; 5996-6007. The fewer separate railways in 
Ireland the better for the country. If nothing can be 
urged against Irish railways being put into one system, 
should not be put into two or three. Total mileage of 
Ireland about same as London and North-western and 
Great Western. Mileage of some of the French systems 
much more. Irish train mileage much less than on such 
aline as London and North-western ; 6008-6015. One 
board could develop traffic in Ireland satisfactorily. Fre- 
quent complaints that local traffic has been neglected, 
but has never known a case authenticated. As far as 
possible members of railway boards in England are se- 
lected to represent different local interests. Local traffic 
of every railway most important ; if directors of Irish 
railways consulted their interests they would cultivate it. 
How such traffic could be looked after; bOlo-NWd. 
Other things being equal, one extensive system can be 
better worked than a number of small systems. Mentions 
undesirable way in which Irish lines are worked, and 
traffic diverted . If railway in the hands of one company, 
should be prevented from falling into same error. Should 
not be tied up so as to avoid local connexions and in- 
fluence, as a local director is often of great value to a 
company ; but directors should look to general rather 
than to individual interests; 6024-6031. Thinks Irish 
railways are in good condition ; rolling stock not so good 
as on best English lines ; permanent way, with one ex- 
ception, in good order; trains seem punctual; 6032- 
6036. English companies would have no objection to 
amalgamation of Irish lines if company entirely inde- 
pendent of existing English companies, or directors in it 
to represent them ; 6037, 6038. Working of railways not 
much cheaper in Ireland than in England ; circumstances 
which tell against them; 6039-6043. Amalgamation or 
absorption of small lines into large ones lias, as far as 
Great Western is concerned, had the effect of raising rates 
of wages ; higher wages are given with a view of getting 
a better class of men ; this is the best economy; 6044- 
6053. Large railways have a town and country rate ot 

wages; same under similar circumstances; how men are 

promoted ; 6054-6056. 

Hancock, W. Neilson, Esq., LL.D. ( Analysis of his 
Evidence.) 

Was formerly professor of political economy in the 
University of Dublin, and professor of political economy 
and jurisprudence in Queen’s College, Belfast; /594. 
Has been engaged in collecting statistics on various 
questions relating to Ireland; 7595. Has directed Ins 
t_!-r „„;i,„„,ro. describes their financial 



attention to Irish railways; , 

condition, and mentions those companies that do not 
pay all their dividends "haves, those 



,i their preference shares, those 

that do not pay on their ordinary shares, those that pay 
a dividend less than the rate of interest m the funds, 
and those that pay more than the funds, but less than 
what the shareholders believe to be true commercial 
interest ; gives also the mileage of each class. Dublin 
and Kingstown Railway shares at a premium ; is l_eased 
to the Wicklow Company on a perpetual lease ; /5J6- 
7601 Coincides with proposition stated by a Gom- 
mittee of the House of Lords in 1864, that where com- 
panies were not able to pay their ordinary shareholders, 
they were not in a satisfactory condition for developing 
traffic, or to work the thing successfully ; describes how 
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the public interests are affected by such a state of things ; 
quotes from the report showing that the commercial 
system breaks down where there is not commercial 
profit; 7605-7607. 7749-7753. Gives an instance where 
the shareholders suffered a serious loss; 7608, 7609. 
Thinks one cause of lines not paving is that solvent 
companies are afraid of carrying out extensions; these 
are then taken up by speculative companies, who pay 
their contractors in shares; reasons why it is objectionable 
to pay contractors or landowners in shares; discussion; 
7610-7615. No line should be commenced unless it is 
a bond fide commercial comnanv, and has its capital sub- 
scribed ; if such is not the case shareholders will most 
likely suffer loss ; 7616-7622. Attributes present state 
of things in Ireland to many lines having been made 
which never had a prospect of yielding a remunerative 
return ; 7623-7625. County roads in Ireland are made 
out of local taxation ; 7626. Railway defects in Ireland 
cannot be remedied by competition; mentions a case 
where it was injurious to the company, though beneficial 
to the public. Is in favour of competition; names 
several competing lines in Ireland; competition generally 
ends in a compromise. Effects of competition diminished 
where number of competitors restricted ; not possible as 
a permanent arrangement ; 7627-7631. 7704—7708. 
States why amalgamations go on very slowly in Ireland. 
Certain non-paying dividend lines may nevertheless 
represent a commercial value. If there were a general 
amalgamation of railways, and whole traffic worked on 
uniform plan like the Post Office, a much larger sum 
would be made, but scheme would create dissatisfaction 
in the different counties. Would be a great jealousy if 
any large portion of Irish lines were amalgamated with 
English companies ; 7632-7636. 7700-7703. Present 
state of money market will put a stop even to legitimate 
extensions; 7637, 7638, Unprofitable condition of Irish 
railways not attributable to state of the country ; since 
1862 the country has steadily improved; 7639. Takes 
a hopeful view of the future prospects of railway traffic in 
Ireland ; reasons for so doing. Railway returns much 
better this year than last. Dublin exhibition has of course 
made a difference ; 7640-7642. 7756-7760. Emigration 
has not affected the traffic, as wages having increased, the 
people have been enabled to travel more ; 7 643. Gives two 
reasons why the coal traffic will increase ; varies much 
in different years ; 7644, 7645. Proposes that bankrupt 
lines and fines that have been stopped should be taken 
by the Government, provided that the traffic would pay 
cost of completing them, reckoning the money to be 
advanced at 3i per cent. If the traffic would not pay at 
that rate, and localities would not guarantee portion of 
cost to make up that amount, the Government should not 
interfere, as no part of loss should be borne by national 
exchequer. If traffic produced more than enough to 
pay Government, residue should go to proprietors to 
make good money expended before Government took 
possession. Discussion as to when the Government 
should take possession; 7646-7661. 7709-7711. Lines 
which pay no dividends, either on preference or ordinary 
shares, should have the traffic valued, and purchased by 
the Government at 3£ per cent. ; 7 662-7 664. Would not 
interfere with fines paying less than the funds or with 
those paying above unless the companies were desirous 
of selling; 7665-7667- How traffic should be earned 
on, and extensions and new fines made, when possession 
was taken by Government; in all cases they should 
control the rates; 7668-7670. 7729-/731. Does not 
think traffic would rapidly increase if fares were reduced ; 
reason why it would be better to try experiment on those 
fines purchased by Government; 7671-76/4. Experi- 
ment should be tried by reducing third-class passengers 
rates, but not below the actual cost of conveyance ; / 6/ 5, 
7676. Calculation as to how to get maximumnet receipts 
out of railway when purchased. Fixing such a rate as 
will induce people to travel will pay best in the long run. 
If Government advanced the money to make the railway, 
fares should be regulated so as to pay the interest. If 
they purchased a railway for 100,000?. which cost 500,000?. 
fares should pay part of interest on the sum actually paid ; 
discussion thereupon ; 7677-7696. Unlimited nature of 
liability in case of accidents one impediment to reduction 
of rates. Should be a fixed sum for each class of pas- 
sengers. In Ireland proportion that sums paid for 
compensation bear to passenger receipts small. In some 
instances it has materially affected the dividends ; 7oJ/- 
7699. If Government became the proprietors of aU the 
railways they should work them like the Post Office, 
appoint certain of the officers, and fix fares ; beliefs 
that under such an arrangement. there would be the 
necessary vigilance to seek and promote traffic m the 
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highest degree. Is not aware that the Irish Post Office 
does not pay; 7712-7721. Should not necessarily be 
one uniform rate of charge over line everywhere ; does 
not know whether such a plan would create dissatis- 
faction ; 7722, 7723. Discussion as to whether political 
influence would be brought to bear in particular localities 
in order to reduce the rates ; might be neutralized by 
making parties in that district bear any loss from such 
a reduction ; 7724-7728. 7737-7739. Gives a specu- 
lative opinion that where lines are not paying a com- 
mercial interest they are not well administered by the 
directors ; 7732-7736. Shareholders of lines paying a 
very moderate rate of dividend averse to speculation ; 
7740, 7741. Solvent lines are well managed in Ireland ; 
interest of directors to keep them in good repair; 7742- 
7744. Government would be better fitted to judge what 
would ultimately be profitable to lines than individual 
shareholders. Thinks they would not be too rash. 
Government establishments in England are managed as 
prudently as some public companies; 7745-7748. Go- 
vernment would not be under a disadvantage in having 
to make the experiment on bankrupt railways, as if they 
were bought at a price that the traffic would warrant 
they would be no longer bankrupt ; 7754, 77 55. Men- 
tions several of the bankrupt railways which the 
Government should first take ; discussion as to whether 
it would not be advantageous to amalgamate some of 
these lines, and work them in connexion with the Great 
Southern and Western Railway. Where lines are in the 
hands of preference shareholders they would be opposed 
to amalgamation ; 7761-7766. Discussion as to whether 
one reason of railways not amalgamating in Ireland is 
because almost all are connected with special seaports, 
and also whether the making of unprofitable fines are of 
benefit to the public ; 7767-7782. 

Haughton, William, Esq. ( Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Was deputy chairman for several years, and chairman 
since 1860, of the Great Southern and Western Railway 
of Ireland, and member of the board since opening of the 
railway ; 4473-4475. Question frequently before board 
whether measures could be adopted to make railway 
more profitable. A reduction of rates would be too 
hazardous an experiment ; 4476-4479. Railway running 
through an agricultural district, the increase of passengers 
following a reduction of fares would not make up defi- 
ciency in receipts. In England low fares in such dis- 
tricts do not produce any considerable increase in traffic ; 
4480-4482. Only change of fares since opening of rail- 
way was an advance of 10 per cent, about nine years 
ago on first and second class. Cannot say whether 
change was satisfactory to company ; 44S3-4488. Third- 
class traffic large. No special facilities to passengers on 
market days. Frequently run excursion trains at low 
fares, to which third-class carriages are always attached ; 
4489-4492. Hands in tables showing places between 
which excursion trains are run, times at which portions 
of the railway were opened, and receipts to present time. 
When communication effected with Cork, traffic de- 
creased; discussion thereon; 4493-4510. Local traffic 
very small. Hands in a return showing goods traffic 
between certain stations for years 1856-1858; quotes 
receipts between Hazlehatch and Carlow ; discussion as 
to great increase in goods traffic between Tullamore and 
Cork in those years. Has no similar return as to pas- 
senger traffic ; very little between second-rate towns and 
generally from one to the other. Considerable traffic 
between Limerick and Dublin; 4511-4520. 4580-4584. 
Competed for two years with Grand Canal Company. 
Hands in a table showing between what towns the com- 
petition existed, and that upon reduction of rates for 
grain and flour from 7s. Gd. to 2s. the tonnage consi- 
derably increased and receipts decreased. Revenue paid 
working expenses. Quotes dividend paid since opening. 
Raised rates and came to terms with Grand Canal Com- 
pany. Traffic fallen off along fine of canal. Has not 
tried any experiment since; 4521-4530. 4585. Gives 
passenger fares, and states that whilst traffic of first and 
second-class passengers from 1860 to 1864 remained 
almost stationary, the third-class traffic considerably in- 
creased ; 4531-4538. Great increase of coal traffic in 
1860 as compared with 1859 ; attributable to scarcity of 
turf ; has always been an increasing traffic ; 4539-4542. 
Railway charges Id. per ton per mile without terminals, 
and provides the waggons. More coals are carried from 
Cork than from Dublin. Thinks it hopeless to expect a 
traffic for the consumption of the poor ; 4543-4547 ; 
Railway communicates direct with shipping at Cork. 
Coals, but not ordinary goods, can be put at once in the 
trucks ; 4548, 4549. Mentions with what English com- 
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panies railway has through booking arrangements. How 
terminals are arranged between companies; are not 
charged to public; 4550-4562. The cartage is under- 
taken by Mr. Fishbourne, who acts in Dublin as Messrs. 
Pickford do in London ; the railway company settles 
with the shippers of the goods ; it is an additional ex- 
pense of 2s. per ton. From Cork to Dublin it is 2s. 6rf. a 
ton for goods ; 4563-4569. Special rates have frequently 
been given to individuals, but in no case has quantity 
promised been sent ; instance cited. The ordinary rate's 
are published ; vary according to distances ; same inwards 
as outwards ; 4573-4579. Repeated proposals to amalga- 
mate Great Southern and Western with Waterford and 
Limerick ; negotiations came to nothing. Amalgamation 
only a question of time. Great Southern and Western 
are absorbing small lines; these were made cheaply and 
well. Difficult to get lines of railway for their value 
unless Government interfered ; 4586-4590. Public suffer 
inconvenience from small fines not being amalgamated 
with large ones, there being no through rate. Complaint 
against Great Southern and Western that third-class 
passengers cannot conveniently go and return same day. 
Reasons against issue of third-class return tickets. Has 
not tried them for market days; 4591-4595. Cattle 
traffic increasing until last year or two. Store cattle are 
not driven along the road for long distances. Number 
of trucks of cattle carried at Ballinasloe fair ; has no 
branch there. Tried cheap rates for cattle for a year in 
opposition to Midland Company, but it was a failure ; 
4596-4600. There are several small railway companies 
within Great Southern and Western district, which are 
not amalgamated, and which do not work over by agree- 
ment; are no hindrance to traffic ; run trains in concert, 
and work amicably with them. Great Southern and 
Western system complete throughout all the district ; 
4601—4605. If Waterford and Limerick were in tbeis 
hands, communication between Limerick and Dublin 
would be more conveniently worked; through trains 
would then be run to Limerick. Inconvenience felt by 
public in consequence of not being able to return from 
Dublin same day ; 4606, 4607. Received a proposal to 
send minerals, but it was found that traffic would not 
pay half working expenses. Gives rates offered, and dis- 
tance it would have travelled over fine. No fixed 
quantity promised. Traffic to be remunerative must be 
continuous ; 4608—4616. Traffic in south of Ireland, 
so far as the Great Southern and Western are concerned, 
is fully developed. Thinks there would be a slight in- 
crease of traffic if rates were reduced. Corrects a state- 
ment made by Mr. Longfield; 4617-4620. Some of the 
minor lines are in a state of bankruptcy; this is owing 
to having cost too much, or to insufficiency of traffic ; 
instances the Wexford and Bagnalstown fine; 4621- 

4623. 4625, 4626. Thinks Ireland is in a poor condition ; 
cannot expect any great increase in passenger traffic ; 

4624. Has no new railway projects before Parliament; 
mentions some bills that have been passed ; never 
opposed any fines; 4627-4629. Outstanding bonds. 
How debentures on Government loan were paid off; 
4630-4634. Rented a fine to Cork with the intention of 
purchasing it; has a large passenger traffic, but no 
goods traffic, because there are either no stations or veiy 
badly constructed ones. There would not be much 
traffic if stations were good. Cheaper to send by fighters 
to port of Cork. Explains how the trade is carried 
on ; discussion thereon. Large grain traffic between 
Dublin and Cork, which goes principally by sea; reasons 
why railway cannot compete with the sea ; gives rate by 
sea and distance by railway; 4636-4642, 4647-4654. 
Grand canal has an advantage over railway. Railway com- 
pany take all orders they can get; 4643-4646. Explains 
why railway cannot carry grain ; 4655-4664. If there 
were a large and continuous quantity of grain, 6s. per 
ton would pay, but rates to Cork now very low, in order 
to compete with water communication; 4665-4671. 
Thinks that no measure in connexion with railways 
could stimulate industry of Ireland, unless Government 
is prepared to risk a large sum of money. Public ex- 
pectation in Ireland; 4672,4673. Would not recom- 
mend to proprietors any reduction of rate as it would 
reduce dividend. Cannot imagine any number of years 
in which deficiency would be made up ; 4675-4678. Low 
fares on Great Southern and Western have never had a 
fair trial. Difficulty as to trying a reduction on part of 
a fine. A reduction of fares would not be followed by 
a great increase of traffic, as there is nothing to induce 
travelling from town to town in Ireland; 4679-46 82. 
New fines in progress in south of Ireland; others 
projected ; declines to give an opinion as to motive 
for promoting new lines when old ones unremune- 
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rative; 4683-4685. Great passenger traffic to Killarney 
in summer time, though less than might he expected. 
The large hotel there, although terms reasonable, does 
not pay; 4686-4688. Gives quantity of butter sent 
between Cork and Dublin, and rates charged, also 
passenger fares between Cork and Limerick, Cork and 
killarney, and Dublin to Kilkenny, and distances. Does 
not consider that many passengers are carried through 
to Killarney from London and North-western system ; 
4681M694. Reasons why he thinks it doubtful whether 
there would be competition between Wexford and Dublin 
if a line were made to Waterford and Wexford ; 4698- 
4701. Desirable that London and south of Ireland 
should be connected together ; 4702, 4703. There would 
be no material saving in working expenses effected by 
amalgamation; the advantage would be greater conve- 
nience to the public; 4704-4711. All the engines and 
carriages are repaired in Dublin and Cork; does not 
repair those of other companies ; 47 12-4714. Within 
certain limits increase of passenger traffic might be 
worked without increasing rolling stock; 4715. Many 
lines are irretrievably ruined, as far as regards the public 
advantage, in the course of 10 or 15 years, and some of 
them in half that time, the rails and sleepers will have to 
be renewed. There is not a single line in south of Ire- 
land whose capital is not irretrievably gone unless traffic 
of the country increases; 4716-4720. Corrects a mistake 
made by a previous witness as to saving effected in rate 
for coal by bringing railway in Dublin down to water 
side; 4721-4723. Majority of directors think that no 
reduction of rates could be made without ultimate loss ; 
4724-4726. Majority of shareholders Irish. The rail- 
way meetings are always in Dublin ; 4727, 4728. Has a 
considerable fish traffic; it is earned in goods vans 
attached to passenger trains ; is not an increasing 
traffic ; goes principally to England. Gives through 
rates to England per cwt. ; 4729-4733. 

Hemans, George Willoughby, Esq. ( Analysis of 
Ms Evidence.) 

Is a civil engineer, and has been for 25 years 
engaged in construction of railways in Ireland. Enu- 
merates the lines ; 3780-3762. Irish gauge an impedi- 
ment to working lines economically. Advantages of 
traffic as great as in England. Carriages accommodate 
four abreast, same as on English narrow gauge, although 
much heavier. An advantage in constructing locomo- 
tives; 3764-3766. 3780, 3781. English narrow gauge 
preferable. Impossible now to alter Irish gauge ; 376 7- 
3769. Expense of working greater, increased by cost of 
coal and dead weights. Rolling stock also dearer. Cost 
of running a train per mile not quite so much in Ireland 
as in England. Irish gauge does not make much differ- 
ence in the construction of a line; 3770-3775. Cost 'of 
carrying a given number of passengers or goods rather 
greater upon an Irish than upon an English railway. If 
carriages were filled the working expenses would still be 
heavier in proportion to number of persons carried; 
3776-3781. Few night trains diminishes cost of keeping 
up lines, wages, &c. being less. Cost of keeping up 
permanent way less in Ireland than in England. Goods 
trains are run at night; 3782-3788. In comparing 
working expenses on English with those on Irish lines 
not fair to take the English great lines, but branch lines 
made through thinly-peopled rural districts ; 3789. On 
Sundays a train is run morning and evening. Sunday 
trains do not pay on long lines; 3790, 3791. Gross 
traffic receipts on Irish lines appear stationary ; 3792, 
3793. 3827. A few years since hopes were enter- 
tained, which have not been realized, that there would 
be more prosperity in Irish lines ; many railways 
were started, the contractors being paid principally in 
shares, thus throwing an immense amount of debt upon 
the lines ; found extremely difficult to get contractors to 
take up the work upon these terms ; discussion as to 
amount of money wasted; 3794-3811. Goods traffic 
has diminished, cause; 3812-3816. If rates were lower 
there would be more cattle traffic : grass-fed cattle are 
frequently walked 20 or 30 miles; 3817,3818. If rates 
were reduced one-half there would be a temporary loss, 
but thinks in five or six years the present net revenue 
would be realized. Comparative cost of working lines 
proportionately less as carriages are better filled; at 
present they would take 50 per cent, more third-class 
passengers ; 3819-3825. Dividends have decreased, 
reduction in some cases attributable to expense of 
renewing permanent way; 3826, 3828, 3829. Is of 
opinion that steamboat traffic across Irish channel is 
not in a satisfactory state ; 3830. Amalgamation of 
small boards with larger companies would reduce fixed 
12052. 
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charge in favour of proprietors ; small boards often act 
in an obstructive manner; 3831,3832. Discussion as 
to how Ireland should be divided into districts in the event 
of amalgamation of railways ; 3833-3839. States cause 
of nonpayment of dividend in some railways and reduc- 
tion in others; 3840-3848. Points out how saving 
would be effected by amalgamation, discussion thereupon ; 
3849-3856. Gives reasons why he thinks no favour 
would be shown by railway companies either to amal- 
gamation or purchasing lines. Holders of stock would 
be glad of any measure that would ensure them a 
modest dividend. Thinks when shareholders opposed 
amalgamation they must have been influenced by the 
directors; 3857-3860. Amalgamation, with protection 
from monopoly, and a large reduction in the rates, would 
be popular with shippers of goods and cattle; how tem- 
porary loss could be met. Barony rate could not be put 
on; illustration; 3861-3869. 3871-3874. 3899-3902. 
Landholders and agriculturists derive considerable ad- 
vantage from construction of railways. Would not agree 
to bear temporary loss ; general feeling that it should be 
borne by United Kingdom ; under such arrangement T ° 5 ths 
would be raised by Great Britain. Irish railways pay no 
passenger duty ; 3870. 3875-3884. Some method should 
be devised of trying the experiment of reducing fares 
without sustaining a loss. Conditions upon which a gua- 
rantee fund might be raised; 3885-3887. Reasons why 
directors in Ireland object to amalgamations. Amalgama- 
tions numerous in England ; 3888-3892. If Irish railways 
were amalgamated, and the country divided into three sys- 
tems, thinks it would not be possible that working could 
be satisfactorily carried on by a few boards unless Govern- 
ment appointed a referee who should have full power to 
do justice to every line ; 3893, 3894. Whole system could 
be vested in hands of one or two companies. Dublin 
should be the chief centre of railways, and at Belfast 
there should be another centre; 3897, 3898. Has not 
estimated what the effect would be of reducing rates 50 
per cent. ; thinks traffic would eom,e gradually ; at the 
end of 10 years the loss would probably recoup itself. 
After a time third-class passengers would use railway, 
second-class passengers would be induced to travel first 
class, to those who now travel first class the reduction 
would not be material; 3903-3911. Does not think 
third class would use railway unless fares were reduced 
one half; 3912. Increase of passengers would not add 
to working expenses; but until traffic doubled there 
would be a diminution in gross receipts; 3913-3916. 
Low charges will tend to gradual establishment of 
manufactories in Ireland, but merely as an agricul- 
tural country' it would pay to reduce rates ; 3917, 3918. 
In England low fares have led to considerable increase 
in passengers in agricultural districts. Want of money 
prevents Irish people using railways; 3919, 3920. In- 
troduction of coal into centre of the country becomes 
more important every year. Has observed a tendency 
to discontinue use of turf. If coal was cheaper, and the 
empty cattle trucks returned laden with same, the con- 
sumption would increase ; 3921, 3922. If railway com- 
panies make a large reduction in cattle rates, and bring 
back coal from Dublin for id. a ton per mile in the same 
trucks, it would pay in the end ; 3923. Cannot tell the 
net receipts on Irish railways, or amount of capital in- 
vested ; 3924, 3925. Turf cannot be used so economi- 
cally for steam engines as coal ; all attempts to compress 
turf into a small compass have commercially failed; 
three times the bulk of coke or coal. By the time 
good turf is dug, dried, kept, and sent to market it 
is not a cheap article ; only burned on railways to light 
the fires; is possible, if you get an engine established 
near a peat bog, to drive it with turf at a low rate; 
3926-3932. Flax mills and cloth and woollen manufac- 
tories would be established if rates were reduced. Manu- 
factories in England have been established near to where 
fuel is produced. A good deal of water power would 
come in aid of Irish manufactories ; where there is large 
water power and auxiliary steam it ought to be able to 
compete with steam power. Thinks manufacturers in 
Ireland using water power could compete with English 
manufacturers using steam power; 3933-3937- One 
engine would not take more than 210 tons of coal. 
Gradients are equal if not superior to many of the leading 
lines in England ; gives them upon certain lines ; 3938- 
3948. Putting on powerful steamers by railway com- 
panies in connexion with Irish ports would be beneficial. 
The London and North-western is the only company 
that has power to expend capital in that way, and they 
had considerable difficulty in getting sanction of Parlia- 
ment; 3949-3954. Railway companies participate in 
property of steamboats between Fleetwood and Belfast 
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and between Morecambe and Belfast. Not so well 
managed as they would be in the hands of railway com- 
panies; 3955, 3956. If Great Western Company had 
power to put on steamers . between Waterford and Mil- 
ford, the service would, be better. Does not know if 
they applied to Parliament for power to put on steamers ; 
general impression that it is difficult to obtain such 
power. Shareholders can stop companies from em- 
barking in such undertakings ; 3957, 3958. 3985, 3986. 
Would introduce competition between railways and inde- 
pendent steam ship companies ; private companies must 
either improve their accommodation or succumb. The 
Waterford Company, with their numerous fleet of steam- 
ers, and also the Dublin Company, would be able to hold 
their own against any railway companies’ boats. Places 
to which Waterford Steam Company ply; 3959-3967. 
3983, 3984. Not sufficient sea service between Waterford 
and Bristol, 3967, 3968. An efficient service similar to 
that which exists between Holyhead and Dublin would 
stimulate the export trade all over the country, 3969- 
3982. Would make steamboats between English and 
Irish ports a combination between English and Irish 
railways, so as to work together; 3970. In some cases it 
might be advantageous to lease Irish railways to 
English. Irish goods should be booked through in every 
direction to England ; 3971. English companies should 
be able to put on steamers in connexion with Irish rail- 
ways, so as not to give an exclusive monopoly to any one 
line ; 3972. Might be profitable for a railway company 
to put on steamers when it would not pay a private com- 
pany. Is not aware of any difficulty in the way^of 
through rates between Waterford and Wales; 3973, 
3974 . Places where it would be advantageous to establish 
steamers in connexion with railways where they do not 
exist, or are insufficient ; discussion thereon ; 3975-3981. 
3989-3992. 3994. Difficulties in way of companies in- 
directly establishing boat communication ; 3993. Thinks 
Midland Company are only interested in the boats from 
Morecambe to Belfast ; 3995, 3996. Would establish a 
system of through booking from every port in Ireland to 
every port in England. There is booking through 
Dublin and may be some in the north, there is some also 
by Waterford, but service is not good; 3997-3999. 
Passage from south of Ireland to Fishguard ; 4000, 
4001. Compares difference in point of time and distance, 
supposing there was a good sea service between Waterford 
and Milford, of a journey from London to south of 
Ireland with route by Holyhead and Dublin; 4002- 
4006. C°V>ld hardly expect bdats of equal power and 
speed to those running between Kingston and Holyhead ; 
4007-4010. 



Hill, Frederic, Esq. ( Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Has been for the last 14 years assistant secretary to 
the Post Office; 7933, 7934. His attention has been 
directed to questions of railway management and legisla- 
tion ; 7935-7937. Explains difficulties in obtaining 
postal facilities, and the tendency on the part of arbitra- 
tors, if matters are referred to arbitration ; 7938-7943. 
Not obtaining reasonable terms very much diminishes 
use of railways. In Belgium and France a more frequent 
communication between town and town than in England. 
In France, unless special trains are required, State pays 
nothing for transmission of letters by railways; 7944. 
7949, 7950. In some cases cheaper to send mail by 
horse and cart ; 7945, 7946. Has to pay more where 
trains are required to be run at certain hours ; 7947, 
7948. 8091, 8092. Parliament might compel new lines 
to carry the mails gratuitously ; thinks service would be 
better performed by paying companies a remunerative 
price; 7952-7955. Difficulties in the way of Post Office 
availing itself of ordinary trains ; mentions an instance 
where it had to pay very highly for sending a very light 
mail ; 7956-7961. Impossible to substitute a fixed 
invariable payment for system of separate arrangement. 
In the case of new railways, a mail tariff, varying 
according to certain circumstances, might be introduced 
into the Act. Post Office have frequently represented to 
the Treasury the want of such a measure, and some years 
ago a Bill was prepared, giving Post Office power of 
sending mails at certain fixed charges, but in conse- 
quence of an intimation of a very strong opposition, the 
Bill was not proceeded with ; 7962-7986. Desirable 
that State should become the proprietor of the railways ; 
should not be purchased; a fixed dividend should be 
guaranteed to the shareholders, the risk (if any) should 
fall upon the State. Reason why witness thinks there 
would be no loss ; the Government will gain other 
advantages. Such a price must be offered as would 
induce shareholders voluntarily to surrender their in- 
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terests. Power should be given to the majority to bind 
the whole; 7987-8001.8026-8028. Would put upline 
to competition, and let each railway upon lease, imposing 
certain conditions as to rates, &c. ; permanent way should 
be left to leasing company ; 8002-8005. Should be fre- 
quent inspection of line; 81)06. Believes the rent would 
cover payments for debentures, and for ordinary shares. 
As the debentures fell in. Government would be able to re- 
issue them on much more favourable terms ; 8007-8010. 
Would be desirable to create a special small department 
for managing the railways. Government should buy 
them up gradually; 8011, 8012. If purchase by volun- 
tary means only, does not follow that Government would 
become possessed of all the worthless lines, as they need 
not purchase unless they thought proper. Proprietors 
of improving railways would be willing to part with tb.em 
at a given price. For what cases compulsory powers 
should be obtained; 8013-8017-8097-8099. If Parlia- 
ment thought any new line would benefit the country, 
they should sanction its construction ; if it should be an 
injury to companies having a 2 1 or 30 years’ lease, lessees 
would have claim to have rent re-considered; 8018-8022. 
8036-8038. By witness’s system the State and the pro- 
prietors would both gain; 8023-8025. In what way 
saving would be effected if State purchased the railways ; 
8029-8035. Thinks force of competition between those 
offering themselves as lessees would bring about a large 
reduction of the fares. Under present system effective 
railway competition impossible; 8039-8041. Puts in 
paper headed “ Summary of opinions held on the subject 
of railways;” 8042. No essential difference between an 
annuity payable to a body of railway proprietors, and 
one payable to ordinary holders of consols; effect that 
Government borrowing money or paying annuities at 
higher rates of interest would have upon consols. 
Discussion upon the creation of these annuities ; 8043- 
8067. No term of lease should be fixed. How packet 
tenders are framed. Thinks there is an analogy between 
entering into a contract for the conveyance of mails, 
and one for the entire use of a railway ; discussion there- 
upon ; 8068-8079. 8190, 8191. Lessees should have 
power to select their own officers, even though the rail- 
way were only let for one year; 8080-8082. Govern- 
ment should prescribe the trains to be run, but should 
reserve to themselves the power of preventing lessees 
of one railway throwing unnecessary obstacles in the way 
of the working of an adjoining one ; 8083-8090. 8093. 
Would lease out each separate line as it was surrendered. 
Thinks that all the railways will gradually become 
the property of the State ; 8094-8096. Believes lessees 
would be men of more administrative ability than present 
boards of directors. Has observed a tendency recently 
of private enterprise changing to joint stock companies ; 
in many cases boards of directors of such companies 
will manage better than boards of railway companies ; 
mentions the cases of Mudie’s Library and Dillon and 
Co., where the existing management has been retained, 
and become the nucleus of the company; 8100-8110. 
If a particular railway were ably managed, lessees would 
be glad to retain manager. Very probable that mana- 
gers themselves would become lessees, provided they 
could give security that terms of lease would be acted 
upon ; discussion as to the security that should be 
required; 8111-8123. 8131. Would not allow lessee 
any per-centage upon his rent for profit and risk; 
8124-8130. Upon termination of lease, or at any inter- 
mediate time, if either party desire it, the whole property 
should be assessed, and any falling off made good by a 
money payment. How to guard against insolvent com- 
panies undertaking a lease. Lowest tender not the 
only thing to be considered. Thinks political bias 
would not influence the contracts; not the case in 
Belgium and France ; 8132-8143. Advantages that 
would arise if Government were to take possession of 
the railways. Is not for the advantage of the public 
to make as many railways as can be made ; cases in 
which competing lines are an advantage, and the reverse; 
mentions two instances in which lines have been 
unnecessarily multiplied ; discussion as to whether such 
lines should be sanctioned by Parliament; 8144-8177. 
Great difference in the railway communication if State 
had purchased the railways 20,years ago ; 81 78. Discusses 
question as to whether it would be expedient to have 
one line for passengers and another for goods ; 8179- 
8189. Power of lessee to make engagements with 
third parties would cease with his own term ; all 
engagements extending beyond must have the sanction 
of Government ; 8192-8196. Reasons why securities 
against accidents, assaults, robberies, want of punc- 
tuality,. and irregularities should be provided for in the 
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terms of the lease and not by Act of Parliament; 8197- 
8209. Amount paid to vessels carrying mails depends 
upon the penalties imposed ; 8210-8214. Adjusting 
the working of different railways so as to make trains 
of every line coincide at terminal points with tnose of 
neighbouring lines would be done better in a lease than 
by Act of Parliament. Believes that in many cases the 
want of correspondence is intentional ; 8211-8220. Go- 
vernment might find it beneficial to have only one gauge ; 
would have to pay for the alteration, but if traffic 
largely increased it would tell upon the rent. Could 
not be altered without Government interference. Broad 
gauge only exists in a very limited district. If profitable 
to Government to change gauge, not necessarily so to 
Great Western Company. Mixed gauge upon that line 
must be very inconvenient/; 8221-8231. Question 
whether it is sound commercial policy for State to pur- 
chase railway property at more than its market value ; 
8232-8240. Would propose a moderate tariff for the 
conveyance of the mails, reserving the power as now of 
requiring trains at certain times and at a certain speed ; 
8241-8245. Post Office worked at considerable profit. 
Can have every facility by paying for it. Under a lease 
very much greater facilities could be obtained for a 
moderate additional payment. Post Office makes a 
profit in spite of railway system ; would not greatly 
exceed its means if there were no railways. Pays more 
per ton per mile than was paid formerly to old coach 
proprietors ; work is done now cheaper by stage coach 
and mail carts than by railways ; 8246-8253. If scheme 
carried out there would be greater competition between 
railways and canals ; might seriously injure the pro- 
prietors. Discussion as to whether this would not be a 
great hardship. Government would take over every 
collateral obligation which railways would be under with 
respect to the canals ; 8254-8262. Is not aware that 
in Austria and Italy the Governments have sold all the 
railways ; not bound to follow their example. The 
French Government have not sold theirs ; 8263-8267- 
Jones, William Bence, Esq. ( Analysis of Ms Evidence.) 

Is a landed proprietor in the county of Cork ; has 
resided there more than 20 years ; 6461, 6462. Whole of 
traffic of West Riding of county of Cork, with a small 
exception in the northern part, depends upon one line of 
communication ; main line of communication from Cork 
to Bandon; 6463, 6464. 6505. When line opened. Cost 
per mile. Difficulties before railway was opened. At 
first taken up by preference shareholders ; is now man- 
aged hy first preference shareholders. Mentions directors’ 
names, and where resident. Not necessarily required to 
hold original shares ; 6465-6470. First preference share- 
holders have always received their dividend, but second 
not so regularly. Amount of loan capital, and interest 
paid. How much represented by first and second prefer- 
ence shares, and by original shares. Original shareholders 
have received nothing since fine opened. Market value 
of these shares ; 6471-6476. 6489. Bandon district 
capable of producing a considerable quantity of traffic. 
Amount earned by railway. If fares were lowered, it 
would be beneficial to the public, but cannot say whether 
it would be profitable to company ; 6476-6479. Real 
difficulty is that present managers of railway being in- 
terested only in preference capital, upon which they 
receive a dividend, have no interest in developing traffic. 
Were company solvent, would promote extensions; all 
traffic from extensions must pass over the line. Com- 
pany do not stand in the way of extensions, but cannot 
promote them for want of money. An extension partly 
finished, called West Cork Railway. Describes the 
favourable nature of the country for making this railway. 
Originally intended to go to Skibbcreen (32 miles). Com- 
pleted 17£ miles out of 18, and was obliged to stop for 
want of money. Has applied to Parliament for power to 
raise more. Line will cost considerably over 20,000Z. per 
mile ; engineer estimated that it could be done for 4,000Z. 
Enormous increase of cost caused by there being only 
10,O0OZ. embarked in it. Whole done by taking shares 
into the market and getting rid of them at any price. 
Everybody, except labourers, paid in shares. Tried to get 
a bond fide contractor, but failed ; got into the hands of 
people who carried on lines on credit ; 6480-6488. Does 
not think the Cork and Bandon Company can be in 
arrear to Exchequer Loan Commissioners, as there has 
never been any statement that first preference shareholders 
did not receive theirs, and Commissioners would take 
precedence of preference shareholders. Interest upon 
mortgage loans also must have been paid, as that would 
he a first charge before preference shares; (>489-6493. 
Preference shareholders elect directors; 6494. 6514. If 
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West Cork railway had been made for estimated cost, it 
would have paid a fair dividend ; cannot say what divi- 
dend would have been paid on the other 14 miles. From 
arrangements made in Bill before Parliament it is pretty 
clear that preference shareholders will get something, and 
others none ; such a system very discouraging ; 6495- 
6497. How far witness’s residence from station at Ban- 
don ; has property near Cork that would be benefited by 
railway being opened. Branch lines from trunk lines to 
Cork and Bandon would be an immense benefit to the 
country. Bandon line, bad as it is, has been of incalcu- 
lable benefit to district. A little agricultural produce 
carried into Cork by carmen. If rates were moderate, 
this traffic would go by railway. Course adopted by the 
farmers to get their butter to the market; 6500-6504. 6506, 
6507- Would suggest as a remedy for present state of 
things that Exchequer Loan Commissioners should have 
power to advance money wherever there was a bond fide 
traffic available ; 6508. Would buy up preference share- 
holders. Does not know market price of preference 
shares; seldom sold; 6509-6513. 

Lanyon, Charles, Esq. {Analysis of Ms Evidence.) 

Is a civil engineer. With what railways has been con- 
nected; is now consulting engineer to Belfast and 
Northern Counties Railway. Attends the board and is 
acquainted with system pursued by directors, but duties 
of traffic attended to by manager ; 6057-6063. Time 
railway has been open. Line from Belfast to Ballymena 
satisfactory, but dividends reduced since branch made 
from Antrim to Cookstown ; 6064, 6065. Quotes fares, 
and states that third-class return tickets are issued by 
all the trains, except express ; at all stations ; market 
trains are also run at an average rate of ^(/. per mile. Four 
trains a day from Belfast to Londonderry. Trains same 
as when Londonderry and Coleraine line separate. Fair 
passenger trade. N o variation in fares since railway opened, 
except giving third-class tickets, which had the effect of 
increasing the third-class, and depreciating the second ; 
result profitable to shareholders; 6066-6076. Rate at 
which Londonderry and Coleraine line worked; formerly 
paid a rent of 10,OOOZ. a year, which was an annual loss 
to company. Line previously worked by Mr. Rowe ; is 
not aware whether it was profitable; traffic has changed. 
Thinks there has been no alteration made in the fares ; 
6077-6083. Names manager of railway. Is not aware 
that Mr. Rowe reduced the rates; cannot speak as to 
the receipts. Worked line for remainder of lease before 
altering agreement ; 6084-6090. When competing line by 
Omagh and Dungannon opened, and effect it had upon 
the receipts. Second competing line opened from 
Londonderry to Belfast. Coleraine line a little shorter. 
Both companies charge same rate, competition be- 
tween the two extremities only ; 6091-6102. 6170. Same 
rate charged on whole of line between Londonderry and 
Belfast as on part between Belfast and Coleraine. Traffic 
in passengers and goods equal ; is not considerable ; 6102, 
6103. Coal is much used for manufactories at Bally- 
mena, and also for household purposes. Rate at which 
carried ; 6104-6110. Up to last year was a considerable 
traffic in cattle. Reasons why a demand for coal inland 
would not materially increase if rates were reduced. 
Would be a large consumption. In towns near to rail- 
way stations consumption much increased. Demand 
increasing. Is not aware that in England 1<Z. per mile is 
a heavy rate, but having a long haulage would make a 
considerable difference. Gives gradients in Northern 
Counties line and loads drawn by one engine. Maximum 
train loads much better in England, because gradients are 
better. Description of coal consumed in North of Ire- 
land, and price at Belfast; 6111-6128. Condition of 
Northern Counties fine as to permanent way and rolling 
stock satisfactory, but line from Coleraine to London- 
derry is in a very bad state. Not so intimately acquainted 
with railways in other parts of Ireland ; believes some of 
leading lines well worked ; 6129-6141. Question of 
lowering fares frequently came before the board. Third- 
class fares lower than average in Ireland. A reduction 
would largely increase traffic, but does not know whether 
receipts would be increased. Issue of third-class return 
tickets profitable to company. Will not say that market 
tickets were not so ; traffic much increased ; are issued 
for all classes ; 6142-6159. If rates were lower share- 
holders would permanently suffer. Does not think many 
more would travel who now walk. Third class principally 
ordinary labourers and farmers; 6160-6167. Owing to 
there being a thin and scattered population, traffic 
could not be carried so cheaply in Ireland as in England. 
District round Belfast, very populous and prosperous. 
Not too many railways in Ireland ; competing fines should 
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not be allowed. Some of the Irish railways in a state of 
bankruptcy. Does not know why new lines are being 
constructed ; 6168-6180. With exception of neighbour- 
hood of Belfast, Irish people are less able to pay high 
rates than English ; 6181. Rates should be high because 
population is not so dense, and people are so poor that 
they cannot pay high rates, are two things quite compatible 
as facts. Low rates should be charged if a railway com- 
pany is to be of use to population. Does not know fares 
charged by Bianconi’s cars. Rates (particularly third 
class) being lower in England than in Ireland where 
people are not so well able to pay high rates, is attributa- 
ble to difference in numbers carried ; 6182-6187- Dif- 
ference between farmers and labouring class in Ireland 
and in England. On holidays a large excursion and 
pleasure traffic from Belfast among labouring class 
connected with manufactures; 6188-6191. Amalgama- 
tion of lines in north of Ireland most important in the 
interests of shareholders and the public. Great want 
of amalgamation between three lines from Belfast to 
Dublin. Difference in value has been the great obstacle 
in the way of lines being amalgamated in Ireland. 
Negotiations for amalgamating Belfast Junction and 
Drogheda lines failed; 6192-6197. Advantages that 
would arise from amalgamation of Irish railways ; 
6198. Great delays caused by necessity for consulting 
various interests. ’Dividends paid by Ulster, Belfast 
Junction, and Drogheda lines; 6199, 6200. Ireland 
might be divided into districts, whether two, or three, 
or more, would require great consideration. All lines 
under one management would not be desirable. Reasons 
why more difficult to manage than London and North- 
western Company or other large English lines ; discus- 
sion thereupon ; 6201-6212. Would have all the small 
railways merged into the larger ones ; is quite in favour 
of amalgamation as a principle ; shareholders would not 
offer much opposition ; 6213-6215. 6280, 6281. In 
several districts traffic is still carried on by carts; neces- 
sary for railways to secure this traffic. As to what distance 
cheaper to carry by road than by railway. Northern 
Counties, by lowering fares, have absorbed all the road 
traffic with profitable result to company. Is not aware 
of any great traffic with cars in districts accommodated, 
by railways ; 6216-6229. Loans might be given to rail- 
ways in Ireland at a less rate of interest than could be 
obtained in the market, as they have not same advan- 
tages as English railways. Points out in what way it 
would be an assistance. If loans obtained fares should 
be reduced to extent of saving effected. Reduction should 
apply to passengers, cattle, and minerals; 6230-6235. 
Carries large quantities of coal on Ballymena railway, 
owing to great facilities in connexion with Belfast har- 
bour. Ulster railway has no communication with the 
harbour. Carries a very small quantity of coal, as canal 
runs parallel with railway, by means of which a great 
coal traffic is carried on into interior of the county at 
very low rates; 6236-6241. Amalgamation of smaller 
railways into larger ones must be by Parliamentary com- 
pulsion. Upon what basis compulsory power should be 
formed. Has not known an instance in which Parliament 
has been asked to pass a measure for compulsory amal- 
gamation ; 6242-6247. 6280-6282. If Government lent 
money to Irish railways, would have to do so to those 
English lines paying low dividends; 6248, 6249. In- 
terest of shareholders should not be sacrificed to interests 
of public, and vice versd. Witness has just finished the 
Bangor line and the Larne and Carrickfergus line. Capital 
of latter found by shareholders, of the former principally 
by the contractor. Capital about 20 per cent, more in 
consequence. Gives amount subscribed, cost of making 
railway, price paid for land, description of the line and 
traffic upon it, and arrangement made with contractor ; 
6250-6279. 

Longpield, Dr. Mountifort. ( Analysis of his Evi- 
dence.) 

Is senior judge of the Landed Estates Court in Ire- 
land and director of the Great Southern and Western 
Railway ; 2794. 2797. Has given much attention to 
Irish railways. Thinks passenger traffic would increase 
upon reduction of rates, but the profits would di- 
minish. Reasons; 2794-2799. Company tried a Ad. 
parcel rate, but it did not pay. There was no perceptible 
increase in number sent. Probably reduction was not 
well known; 2800-2808. If fares were reduced the 
increase of passenger traffic would not be so great as in 
England. Agricultural does not admit of same increase 
as commercial traffic; 2809-2811. Considerable fat 
cattle traffic on Great Southern and Western. Reasons 
why store cattle are not sent by railway; 2812-2814. 



Longfield, Dr. Mountifort — cont. 

. 2818. Doubts whether a rate that would tempt a grazier 
to send store cattle by railway would be remunerative ; 
2812-2815. Attributes decrease of dividend to bad 
harvests diminishing the wealth and population ; 2816, ‘ 
2817. Is sure all traffic would increase upon reduction 
of rates; 2319. Proposals holding out the prospect of 
an increase of traffic are frequently made to the board; 
2S20, 2821. No material increase upon any description 
of cattle within last few years. If rates were reduced 
the ultimate result would be favourable to the com- 
panies ; 2823, 2824. 2852, 2853. If proprietors of mines 
would supply sufficient traffic, and send full train loads, 
companies would be glad to carry at reduced fares, and 
if required would make stations and sidings ; 2825- 
2830. Subject of reduced rates discussed frequently at 
the board, special inquiries made, and company guided 
by the result ; 2831-2836. There must be a third-class 
train between Limerick and Nenagh, as the Act compels 
company to provide it. Is not witness’s line, but has 
running powers over it; 2838-2841. Probable that 
first-class passengers could not get from Limerick to 
Dublin in a day, as they would have to pass over two 
different lines of railway ; 2842-2844. Proposition 
made by board of directors to amalgamate with Water- 
ford and Limerick Company, but shareholders refused. 
Would have facilitated traffic arrangements if they|had 
done so. Thinks the terms offered were too high, as the 
earnings of that company have not been equal to the 
terms; 2845-2851. Gives reasons why the traffic in 
corn, coal; and third-class passengers would increase upon 
reduction; 2854-2861. if third-class was \d. per mile, 
traffic would considerably increase. Class of persons 
who would travel; 2861-2864. Has never attempted 
to develop third-class traffic in vicinity of market by 
issuing return tickets at low fares. Discussion upon 
this question, and as to how loss upon general reduction 
should be made up; 2S66-2871. 2875-2883. Thinks 
an experiment might be made by empowering Govern- 
ment to nominate an official director on any line, who 
should have power to consult the books and vote as 
other directors, and be allowed to make experiments, 
guaranteeing the company against loss, and Government 
receiving half the gain, if any. Scheme discussed ; 
2S72-2S74. 2884-2898. 2932. Mentions certain rail- 
ways and places with which there are through rates ; 
2899-2903. 2.909-2913. There are not many excursion 
trains. They interfere with the traffic. Would rather 
have all trains cheap. No reduction to reapers ; 2904- 
2.908. Traffic sometimes regulated by other considera- 
tions than those of distance; 2914, 2915. The pas- 
senger traffic would not materially increase by railway 
communication with the water at Dublin; the coal 
traffic would. Coal traffic chiefly from Dublin. At 
Cork coals can be brought up very close to the railway. 
In Dublin they are carted at an expense of about 2s. a 
ton; 2916-2931. 2933, 2934. Hands in paper for Ap- 
pendix ; 2935, 2936. 

Lucan, The Right Honourable the Earl of. 

( Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Is chairman of the Great Northern and Western Rail- 
way Company ; 2937. Railway from Athlone to Castle- 
bar (72 miles), will be continued to Ballina (106 miles); 
2938, 2939. Material interests of the North and West 
of Ireland have not benefited by railways as much as 
they should. Companies too poor to work traffic at 
prices attractive to the people. If companies would 
reduce fares 50 per cent., believes at the end of five years 
there would be a large dividend; 2940-2942. Fares 
nearly at maximum, and much the same as in England. 
Gives dividend paid, number of passenger trains running, 
and fares. Line worked by the Midland Company; 
2944-2950. Travelling facilities greater since railway 
opened ; more accommodation required between Castle- 
reagh and Castlebar; 2951-2954. Reasons why experi- 
ment of running trains at low fares has not been tried ; 
2955. Quotes rates at which the trucks travel. Mid- 
land Company find trucks and fix rates, subject to 
approval of the Great Northern and Western; 2956- 
2960. Line to Castlebar opened three years; slight 
decrease in traffic since January; never earned more than 
7 1. per mile per week ; requires 81. 10s. to pay a dividend 
of 5 per cent. States amount of paid-up capital, capital 
advanced by Loan Commissioners, and interest paid; 
2961-2965. 2970. Commissioners are about convert- 
ing loan into a 22 years’ annuity; inconvenience that 
will arise to company in consequence ; 2966-2969. 2973- 
2976. 3010-3017. Preference stock 5 per cent. Pre- 
ference shares not worth more than 90 per cent. Irish 
credit low in London market ; mentions as an illustra- 
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. tion an interview had with Governor and Deputy 
Governor of Bank of England; 2970-2972. Unless 
fares are reduced 50 per cent., traffic would not materially 
increase ; quotes rates, and states that cattle, corn, and 
potatoes would then be carried by railway. In four or live 
* years traffic would more than double ; 2977-2979. 3039, 
Government should negotiate with different companies 
and buy up all the Irish railways ; thinks whole of the 
ordinary stock could be bought at 50 per cent. ; discus- 
sion as to the preference shareholders ; 2980-2998. 
Strongly opposed to management of railways being 
placed under Irish government; 2999. Government 
should lease railways to large English companies upon 
condition that there should be maximum fares and 
minimum accommodation. Would have only three rail- 
way companies in Ireland (instead of 54 as at present), 
one for the North, one for the South, and one for 
the Midland district, with a board sitting in London. 
Temporary deficit consequent upon reduction of rates 
should be added to capital account; discussion upon 
the question; 3000-3021. No difficulty in getting 
English companies to lease Irish lines. Very few addi- 
tional lines required; none should be constructed in 
future unless county find the land, as is done for roads; 
quotes cost at which lines could be constructed ; 3022- 
3027. Course to be adopted in the case of lines in pro- 
cess of construction or for which Acts have been obtained. 
Not many new lines proposed this session. Great object 
for Ireland to reach the English markets. Dutch and 
Germans can send beasts to English markets cheaper 
than they can be sent from Ireland ; quotes rates ; 3028- 
3031. If heavy goods were sent for hd. per mile, 
could successfully compete with the sea; 3032, 3033. 
Does not think a coal trade could be established in the 
West of Ireland, as it is cheaper to burn turf; gives illus- 
trations; 3034-3037- Difficulty in obtaining back freight; 
3038. Experiment has not been tried of reducing rates, 
as there would bo. a difficulty in getting the Midland 
Company to reduce; 3040-3042. Enumerates certain 
goods which would be carried upon reduction of rates ; 
3043-3050. Does not believe that store cattle would 
continue to be driven along the roads if the rates were 
lower ; is certain that nearly the whole would go by rail ; 
3051, 3052. Witness’s line would have the whole of the 
fish traffic if there were a night train ; greater part of 
this traffic, which is considerable, is carried on by small 
smacks; 3053-3057- 

MacaUley, Mr. James Hyndman. ( Analysis of his 
Evidence.) 

Is manager of a bank in Coleraine ; 7283. Mentions 
different railways between Coleraine and other parts of 
Ireland, and length of the lines ; 7284-7287. Dissatisfac- 
tion often expressed at the differential rates charged. 
Are no fixed charges. Instances differences in rates 
charged for goods and coals from Portrush and from 
Londonderry to Coleraine. All heavy goods are carted 
from Portrush in consequence of the high rates by rail- 
way; quotes rates; 7289-7291. Coleraine people are 
now making application to Board of Trade for a loan to 
improve navigation of river ; hopes in time to have it 
made navigable, so as to make Coleraine a sea port ; will 
then be independent of the railway companies. Long 
journey from Londonderry deteriorates value of certain 
goods. There is a port both at Londonderry and at 
Portrush . Both the railways worked by same company ; 
7292-7299. 7311-7315. Similar differences in passenger 
rates ; facilities are given to Londonderry people which 
are not given to Coleraine people. Has often been told 
that different rates are charged to different individuals 
on same line for same quantity of goods ; 7300-7302. 
7308-7310. Thinks rates for passengers and parcels 
have been increased on Northern Counties line between 
Coleraine and Belfast within last two years, but fares on 
Londonderry and Coleraine part of line have not been 
altered ; 7303-7307. If Government purchased railways 
there would be regularity in charges and perhaps at 
lower rates. Rates now high ; if lower, traffic would con- 
siderably increase. Rates from Londonderry to Coleraine 
very low; no goods go along the roads in that part of the 
country ; 7316-7320. Different opinions expressed as to 
how loss should be met if Government purchased the 
railways. U nless railways could be made to pay, it would 
be unadvisable to make a change. If fares were all 
raised and re-arranged might be more suitable than some 
lines charging high and some low rates; 7321—7327 • 
Coleraine has communication by river Ban, it is navigable 
up to Lough Neagh. Receives very few goods from 
Belfast by means of that river. Chief port is Portrush. 
Population has not much increased in Coleraine; it is 



Macauley, Mr. James Hyndman — cont. 
an improving town. Has only one linen manufactory ; 
7028-7032. Has known two instances where merchants 
have experienced much difficulty in recovering damages 

, from railway companies for goods lost or injured ; 7333. 

Macfarlane, Henry James, Esq. [Analysis of his 
Evidence.) 

Is a magistrate of the county of Dublin, and a member 
of the Council of Royal Agricultural Society; 6515, 6516. 
Has been brought very much in contact with the autho- 
rities on various railway boards in Ireland, principally in 
connexion with the annual shows which are held in each 
province alternately, and the conveyance of stock and 
agricultural implements of all kinds. Has not latterly 
experienced so much difficulty in making arrangements 
with managers of railways for these shows ; describes 
nature of facilities afforded, and what has been done in 
consequence. A great desire on the part of many people 
to see them; a liberal reduction would largely in- 
crease passenger traffic. Would encourage holding them 
in towns where they have not been already held. Afraid to 
hold them in some towns, not knowing what the railway 
arrangements will be. Reasons why they should be held. 
General complaint of the arrangements made in Dublin. 
Greater facilities for sending goods from Liverpool to 
certain country towns in Ireland than from Dublin, and 
at lower rates. Gives an illustration, showing the facilities 
given by the North-western Company to go direct to Eng- 
land, and the impediments, on the other hand, which are 
thrown in the way of travelling from Dublin to the 
northern districts, and the heavy cost of the journey; 
discussion thereupon ; 6517-6529. Facilities afforded to 
travellers from north-west parts of Ireland to Dublin are 
very bad. Explains how it is that a person cannot go 
from Omagh to Dublin, and spend a day there, without 
being absent three days. Was told by a director of Irish 
North-western line that if there were greater facilities be- 
tween these two places there would be six times the pas- 
senger traffic. General impression that Irish North- 
western directors are attending more to financial questions 
than to development of traffic. Gives a curious illus- 
tration of the want of facilities for travelling on the 
railway, and states that since it was opened the accom- 
modation afforded is much less than it was before ; 6530- 
6544. Mentions the high rate charged for bringing 
potatoes from Omagh to Dublin ; 6545, 6546. Coal and 
turf both used in Omagh. Rates for coal satisfactory. 
Reasons why he does not think that if coal could be 
brought into the. interior of Ireland at very low rates it 
would supersede use of turf. There is not sufficient 
supervision over railways ; instances the accident to the 
late Mr. Senior, and suggests a remedy to prevent similar 
ones occurring upon that line. Lord Campbell’s Act is 
to a certain extent a sufficient safeguard or inducement to 
directors to take great care for the protection of life. Board 
of Trade or some Government authority should have a 
general power to compel railway companies to make alte- 
rations in their works for the safety of the public; at 
present time financial difficulties stand very much in way 
of what companies see ought to be done. A friend, in 
order to be in time to catch Cavan train, induced engine 
driver to put on extra steam. Reads a letter extracted 
from a newspaper, showing the inconvenience to which 
a passenger was put in consequence of Irish North- 
western Company having altered their times without 
giving sufficient notice; 6547-6558. 

Malcolmson, William, Esq. ( Analysis of his Evi- 
dence.) 

Is chairman of several Irish railways, and director of 
four others; 3363-3366. Attention called particularly 
within last five years to Irish railways; present state 
not satisfactory to shareholders, but conceives public 
are fully convenienced ; 3367, 3368. 3399. Suggests 
that Government should advance money at a low interest 
to those companies who can show an income beyond 
working expenses of the line; full discussion of this 
scheme, as to saving effected, interest to be paid, and 
whether the public would receive any benefit from such 
arrangement; 3369-3393. 3598-3606. 3610-3622. Rail- 
way companies would reduce charge if Government 
would make the advance ; reduction would not be con- 
siderable ; 3393-3395. 3421, 3422. Witness is connected 
with some railways which pay no dividend; Water- 
ford and Limerick last paid 1 per cent. ; fares on the 
line; 3396-3398. Public difficult to satisfy in matter of 
railway accommodation; 3400. Complaints made of 
want of facilities of going to and returning from one 
point in a day ; thinks with third-class passengers it 
neither suits their convenience or wants; on short 
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lines they can do so. Market tickets are issued at one- 
third fare; succeed well, but have not materially in- 
creased the receipts. Experiments made by issuing third- 
class return tickets, but abandoned as not being remune- 
rative ; 3401-3418. 3485-3490. Irish farmers do not 
use trains going less than from eight to ten miles 
from town; 3419, 3420. 3556-3559. All railways with 
which witness is connected have had loans from Ex- 
chequer Loan Commissioners ; terms for which money 
lent, interest paid, and course pursued when instal- 
ments have to be paid ; 3423-3437- There is a through 
booking system over Limerick and Waterford Railway 
with reference to England ; 3438. Witness is connected 
with steamboats ; to his interest to have a reduction 
of fares; 3439,3440. Several new lines of railway in 
progress ; reasons for constructing new lines when old 
ones seem unremunerative, that cattle and agricultural 
produce increase in value at least 5 per cent, by 
facilities which railways afford, &c. Landholders and 
others further benefited by a reduction of the rates; 
3442-3448. 3494, 3495. If Government purchased 
railways, landholders, &c. would be nailing to share 
loss consequent upon reduction of rates; 3449-3452. 
States that Mr. Ryan is partly incorrect in stating 
that by allowing a person with butter to travel free the 
traffic is driven into Waterford to the injury of Limerick ; 
the arrangement was made in order to induce the farmer 
to sell his butter himself, thus doing away with inter- 
mediate party; was disappointed in the result as to 
number who availed themselves of it ; 3453-3456. 
Very little local traffic between Limerick and Waterford; 
the great bulk of the Limerick goods traffic goes under 
what is called the through-rate system, either by Water- 
ford or Dublin. Advantagelately in favour of Tipperary, 
as between Tipperary and Waterford difference is princi- 
pally caused by terminal expenses ; gives an example ; 
3457, 3458. Tipperary is competed with by several water 
' routes to Waterford and to Dublin; there is also compe- 
tition ; 3459, 3460. Changes in the rates are left pretty 
much in hands of traffic managers; 3461, 3462. Cannot 
explain how impression has got abroad that rates_ are 
influenced to disadvantage of Limerick; 3463. 3525- 
3527. Has through booking rates with the London and 
North-western and South Wales railways; 3464-3467. 
Through-tickets are issued to Milford, or to London via 
Milford ; 3468, 3469. Cattle traffic has been the best 
source of income; trade decreasing from scarcity of 
cattle. Present rates do not affect transmission, as rail- 
ways cany nearly all the traffic; 3470-3474. There are 
slaughter-houses for pigs, but not for oxen, at Waterford ; 
for last two years, dead meat, &c. has been carried to 
Milford for London; this traffic not so great as from 
Aberdeen, as butchers will not try it ; 3475-3480. Has 
heard that animals are much braised on the journey to 
London; not many fat cattle; principally store cattle 
which come through Waterford to be fattened in England ; 
cattle less injured by steamer than by railway; 3475- 
3814. Names extensions applied for this session, and 
states number of miles ; more than in any previous ses- 
sion; 3491-3493. New lines promoted generally by 
landed gentry, who, to a certain extent, find the capital ; 
states course pursued by the contractors to raise money ; 
discussion as to the issue of “ Lloyd’s bonds ; ” 3495- 
3506. The reason coal is carried from Waterford to 
Tipperary more cheaply than from Limerick to Tipperary, 
is, that the mileage is longer to Waterford, and though 
there may be a difference in favour of port of Waterford, 
it is done more to secure the traffic ; 3507-3509. Through 
rates from Limerick and Tipperary do not give a pre- 
ference to Waterford. How rate divided between ship- 
owner and railway company; 3510-3523. Difficult 
to say what the fixed terminals are at Waterford ; 
3524. Thinks no hardship arises from the fact that 
it takes a third-class passenger four days to get from 
Ennis to Dublin and back ; 3528-3530. Delay at Li- 
merick junction caused by Post-office interference ; no 
perceptible difference in the traffic in consequence ; 3531- 
3536. Considerable decrease in the receipts of Water- 
ford and Limerick Railway Company in year 1863; rates 
were lower at Foynes end of line, but raised to equalize 
over whole system; result satisfactory to company; 
Limerick and Foynes does not pay a dividend ; decrease 
attributable to trade falling off; 3537-3546. Increase 
in Waterford and Kilkenny line from having conve- 
nienced the public by arranging trains ; hands in state- 
ment showing per-centage of third-class passengers on 
six lines; discussion thereupon; 3548-3554. Majority 
of shareholders in Waterford and Limerick line are Irish; 
in Waterford and Kilkenny, English ; 3555. Proposals 
made to send timber, if the rates were low, to a shipping 
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port. Has universal traffic from Birdshill on Castle- 
connel line; 3560, 3561. Bianconi’s cars do not run in 
competition with witness’s lines in same district ; there 
are some in neighbourhood of Braff. Believes that the 
railway carries all minerals produced in that district; 
more proposals made to company to bring back coal for 
smelting purposes than to carry increased quantities of 
minerals ; the trucks now bring back Indian corn and 
breadstuffs ; 3562-3568, 3609. Quantity of coal, though 
considerable, not increasing, as there are very few manu- 
factories in district ; some small ones are being set up. 
Water-power conveniences for manufactures witness is 
engaged in, are quite as important as railways, and cannot 
be competed with. Uses both water and steam power; 
3569-3573. Clonmel is the most inland town, in which 
witness has established flax manufactories ; 3574, 3575. 
Decrease in coal traffic on Waterford and Limerick line 
in 1863 as compared with 1861 ; receipts show that rail- 
way benefited by the traffic : 3576-3578. Opinion of 
board that reduction of rates would not be followed by 
such an increase of traffic as would make up loss ; 3579- 
3585. Application only made from Glasgow for special 
rates for sugar ; 3586, 3587- Two years ago the cattle 
traffic was increasing ; a general falling off since. The 
rates were advanced three years ago 10 per cent, on the 
Waterford and Limerick and Great Southern and Western 
lines ; 3588-3592. Local rates sufficiently low to ensure 
bulk of traffic; 3593, 3594. By amalgamating the small 
lines some expense of management would be saved; 
shareholders averse to amalgamation. Have been nego- 
tiations for amalgamating Waterford and Limerick with 
Great Southern and Western ; 3595-3597- Government 
advanced a large sum of money to complete Dublin and 
Galway railway. Does not know what dividend is paid 
by Dublin and Kingston railway ; 3607, 3608. Would be 
glad to sell railways at 50 per cent, of original cost ; 
thinks Great Southern and Western would not; 3623, 
3624. Could carry more passengers without additional 
expense; thinks working expenses of goods traffic do 
not increase beyond a certain proportion. Goods trains 
are not heavy in consequence of indifferent gradients and 
curves ; they are more gather-up trains, conveniencing 
stations along the line; 3625-3631. Does not think 
with present gradients that coal could be carried for 
id. per ton; is connected with a German company 
which carries at id. per ton, the gradients being good. 
Gradients on Limerick and Waterford line ; 3632-3636. 
On English lines coal rate not more than id., com- 
panies finding the waggons ; they are not found on the 
continent ; on Cologne and Minden line, coals are carried 
into Holland at id. per ton at a profit ; in Ireland 
the rate is more than Id. ; from Waterford to Clonmel 
exactly Id., there being river competition ; 3636-3645. 
No special rate to individuals ; 3646, 3647- 

Mallet, Me. Robert. ( Analysis of Ms Evidence.) 

Is a member of the Institute of Civil Engineers, London, 
and Fellow of several scientific societies ; also Vice- 
President of the Institute of Civil Engineers of Ireland ; 
2134-2136. Has been long resident in Ireland, and 
from 1836 to 1856 concerned in all the large railway and 
other works, and is well acquainted with the industrial 
elements of Ireland generally ; 2137-2139. Thinks rail- 
ways are of more importance to Ireland than to any other 
part of British dominions ; reasons ; 2140. If coal could 
be obtained for 1 7s. per ton, it would be more economical 
than peat; 2141-2143. Peat is scarcely available for 
locomotive engines ; states the best way of obtaining it ; 
2144, 2145. Limit of water power of Ireland ; relative cost 
of water and steam power. Is very important to get coal 
into Ireland at a much cheaper rate; by establishing 
steam colliers, and low fares on railways, coal could be 
supplied at depots along the stations for 10s. or 12s. per 
ton. The price at the quay at Dublin varies from 14s. or 
15s. up to 22s. It can be delivered at one railway communi- 
cating with another at the port, but then cost of taking it 
along the railway must be added. Dissents from opinions 
of three eminent engineers that coal could not be carried 
profitably upon Irish railways at id. per mile with back 
freights, and 'id. if they came back empty, provided the 
run was 100 miles or more. Coals are carried in England 
at Id. per ton, and pay a profit of 200 or 300 per cent. ; 
the present price into the interior exceeds what it ought 
to be; 2146-2160.2172-2177.2181-2183. A large pro- 
portion of the cost of coal in Dublin is occasioned by 
want of steam colliers and mechanical coal-whipping; 
. 2162-2164. Thinks that by proper arrangement, back 
carriage could be obtained for the coal trucks ; discussion 
thereupon; 2165-2171. Will supply figures ^showing 
working cost of railways per ton per mile ; 2278-2280. 
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Goods waggons carry from 5 to 10 tons, they should be 
quite as large or larger than those on the Great 
Northern; 2284,2285. Describes particularly the class 
of manufacturing industry to which coal is chiefly 
applied; 2286-2291. Enumerates certain materials exist- 
ing in Ireland, which might be obtained as back freight, 
if coal could be carried at id. per mile. Cause 
of failure of attempt to smelt iron with turf; 2191 
-2215. Trusts that the Irish Railway Act requiring all 
tramways to be of same gauge will be repealed. A per- 
missive power to construct railways on a gauge not ex- 
ceeding 3 feet would be of importance in many of the 
poor districts. For quarry purposes a gauge of not more 
than two feet would be desirable; 2216-2218. 2225. 
Would make railways in connexion with existing rail- 
ways through a poor district as feeders; 2219. Having 
a narrower gauge for branch lines would involve a break 
of gauge, but that should not prevent its adoption in 
certain remote districts ; 2221-2224. Discussion of the 
narrow gauge, and cost of transhipping minerals and 
coals from these to the ordinary gauge; 2225-2236. 
Additional lines are required in Ireland upon the broad 
gauge; reasons; 2237. Cattle trade of Ireland with 
reference to the improved means of transport; suf- 
ferings of the animals upon railway and in the boats, and 
proposed remedy; 2238-2241. Witness cannot say 
whether cattle fares are too high, but is clear that all the 
passenger and mineral rates should be considerably re- 
duced ; 2242, 2243. As to connexion between dairy 
farms in Ireland and the railway system ; description of 
a patent for concentrating milk in order that it may be 
sent long distances by railway. Discussion whether a 
traffic trade in milk could be profitably established in 
Ireland; 2244-2249. Thinks Legislature should compel 
railway companies to try the experiment of reducing the 
tolls, as they are not likely to do so themselves ; states 
how control should be exercised, and that guarantee 
should be given to make up temporary loss. Discussion 
of this scheme ; 2250-2281. 2283-2290. 2295, 2296. 
First and second class fares should be reduced at least 
one third ; they would then be on a level with fares in 
Prussia, Germany, and France ; 2282. Diminution of 
the feeling (prevalent some years ago) that the absence 
of effective industry in Ireland results from the habit of 
the people relying upon the State; 2291-2294. Possibly 
if all the railways were amalgamated into one system, 
or into two or three large groups, capitalists might be 
found willing to lease the lines for a term of years, 
trusting to make them profitable by better management 
and an increased traffic from reduction of fares ; 
2297. 2301-2304. Witness thinks it very likely that if 
Government became proprietors of all the Irish railways, 
they could get a great company to work and manage 
the lines upon certain conditions ; 2298. A great portion 
of the capital employed in making Irish railways is raised 
upon debentures, and it would be of great advantage to 
have the Government responsible for the interest of the 
difference between a high and low rate ; 2299, 2300. A 
reduction of fares and uniform rates for goods and pas- 
sengers would prove advantageous ; 2305-2307. 

Meldon, James Dillon, Esq. {Analysis of Ms Evidence.) 

Is a solicitor in Dublin and a large landowner in 
Galway ; 6732-6734. Is in favour of Government taking 
all the railways and working them by a board of commis- 
sioners. Has prepared a statement showing number of 
lines, their average length, and number of separate boards 
of directors, solicitors, engineers, and secretaries. Re- 
muneration paid to directors. A board sitting in Dublin, 
consisting of three intelligent business-like men, would 
be able to manage the railways ; vast saving of expense 
would be effected by amalgamation and by traffic being 
fairly developed. Inconvenience that arises from want of 
unity of action between companies; 6735, 6736. 6747-6751. 
If fares were reduced one half, witness would be able to 
send about 3,000 tons each year of agricultural produce to 
Dublin, and example would soon be followed by the 
farmers. Trucks could take back manure. Uses a good 
deal of hay in Dublin, cannot have it from Galway owing 
to high rates. Could also send large quantities of turnips 
and mangold if rates were about 5s. or 6s. a ton. Same 
charge made by railway whether manure worth 3 s.6d. 
per ton, or guano worth 12/. per ton. Not one-twentieth 
part of the cattle at Ballinasloe fair are brought by rail- 
way, in consequence of high rates and insufficiency of 
rolling stock. If railways were amalgamated, rolling 
stock could be borrowed from another line in times of 
pressure. Companies do not now borrow from each other. 
If rates were reduced one half, would cany all the cattle 
of the country. Lean cattle sent to Ballinasloe fair are 
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afterwards taken to Leinster and England to be fattened. 
Preferable to send them by railway even for a distance of 
25 miles; 6737-6746. Reasons why it is hopeless to 
expect companies will amalgamate of themselves. Seri- 
ous inconvenience for want of amalgamation of line 
between Dublin and Belfast. Relates an incident that 
occurred upon that railway three years ago. Same interest 
would not be opposed to proposition for selling railways 
to Government ; matters would be in the hands of the 
proprietors ; 6747-6755. Large companies whose pre- 
ference and ordinary stock yield no return would be 
willing to sell at prices which fairly represent its depre- 
cative value. How this could be done without cost to 
the Government. Would pay them a shade more than 
the market value; 6756, 6757- Discussion as to whether 
companies would hold back with hope of getting more if 
purchasing the railways were a matter of bargain be- 
tween Government and individuals, and not compulsory . 
Might be necessary to pass an Act providing that 
majority of shareholders at a public meeting should bind 
the minority. How Government should arrive at value 
of shares ; should be liberal. Having regard to enormous 
saving effected in management, thinks Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer would have a very large surplus at end of year, 
even out of present receipts, but under new management 
expects receipts would double; 6758-6766.6784. Would 
require special legislation to meet case of those companies 
who refuse to come into Government proposal, and throw 
impediments in the way of traffic; 6767-6770. Power of 
accepting Government proposal rests with ordinary share- 
holders, but in some cases the consent of preference 
shareholders must be obtained; 6771-6781. If Irish 
railways in hands of one company, there would be some 
little difficulty as to extensions ; how difficulty might be 
got over ; 6782, 6783. How value should be determined 
in the case of lines paying no dividends ; many would pay 
as soon as Government took them. Thinks Government 
would act fairly and liberally with the shareholders. Terms 
upon which they would be willing to sell. Present earning 
eaten away by salaries ; 6789-6791. Shareholders have 
not the power to force directors to amalgamate ; might 
turn them out and elect others ; have never stopped their 
money; doing so would soon cause them to retire. 
Shareholders hold their half-yearly meetings, but direc- 
tors always manage to secure sufficient proxies to control 
meeting ; 6792-6798. A great deal of Great Southern and 
Western and of the Midland capital is held by English 
capitalists who nail not invest in small lips ; 6799, 6800. 
Does not know salaries of the 100 engineers employed 
on various lines in Ireland. A return of all paid officers 
could be easily obtained; 6801. 

Mclvaney, William Thomas, Esq. {Analysis of 
Ms Evidence.) 

Was for a considerable time a Commissioner of 
Public Works in Ireland. Since 1855 has resided at 
Dusseldorf, in Prussia, being part owner and sole 
manager of two collieries in Westphalia; 1047-1052. 
His attention has been called to the railway systems in 
Ireland and Germany ; 1053-1056. In consequence of 
high rates coal could only be sent by railway about 50 
miles, but a reduction took place, and it now goes about 
500. States the difficulties that had to be overcome 
before reduction took place, which was finally effected by 
32 collieries guaranteeing to deliver 25,000 tons in a 
year at Magdeburg at a proposed rate, subject to a 
penalty equal to the original freight in case of failure ; 
1056-1060. 1062-1065. 1082, 1083. 1237-1239. Witness 
sent as an experiment 10 tons of coal to Magdeburg 
(54 German miles), and had to pay for freight 21. more 
than the coals realized, although they were equal to 
and purchased at the same price as English coal; 1061. 
1073-1079. In consequence of State jealousies, the 
rates are not the same on all the railways. Reduced 
rate rather less than English rate, but in some cases 
there is a terminal charge of 3s. a waggon of 5 tons at 
each end of the system ; 1066-1069. The result of the 
arrangement has been very satisfactoiy to the railway 
companies. The Dutch-Rhenish line, from having no 
trade in coal, had, last year, 147,000 tons from Germany 
alone; 1070,1071. English coal goes chiefly by canal 
to Berlin; 1080, 1081. In Prussia a number of the 
railways belong to the State ; 1084, 1085. The German 
unions of railways, consisting of various boards, fix all 
rates for the through traffic ; 1086-1090. The system 
of carrying coal at the low rate is spreading. Statement 
as to the collieries in Westphalia; 1091-1097- Income 
much increased in consequence of the reduction. Reads 
from a report of the Cologne and Min den Railway, 
showing that every reduction in the rates, whether 
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in passenger or goods’ traffic, has increased the divi- 
dend. Gives some particulars as to their earnings, 
mileage, and capital; 1098-1115, 1161-1164. Pas- 
senger fares lower in Germany than in Ireland. Gives 
average charges. A slight reduction has been made, but 
not to the same extent as for coal. A considerable re- 
duction has been made in the rates for iron ores, &c., 
and matters essential for reduction of iron; 1116-1120. 
in Germany there are very few return and no season 
tickets issued. On the Rhenish Railway there have been 
reduced charges for excursion trains ; 1121-1130. The 
German union do not permit special rates to individuals ; 
the tariff is published. Thinks there should be variable 
rates ; gives reasons. The Government approve the rates 
only upon those lines in which they have an interest ; 
1131-1138. 1165-1169. Coal could not have been sent to 
Bremen and Hamburg unless terminal charge had been 
reduced. There is an agitation for a like reduction in the 
intermediate towns; 1139, 1140. Companies find it to 
their interest to make sidings for the unloading of coals, 
otherwise they would not get the trade ; 1141, 1 142. The 
same rate should be charged by two different companies 
carrying the same distance, although one may have been 
put to a great expense in providing sidings ; this question 
discussed; 1143-1147. There is very little differencein 
speed between the German and Irish trains ; 1148-1150. 
In Prussia competition was prohibited, but the Govern- 
ment are nowchanging the law, and promoting railways and 
canals in order to produce competition; 1151-1154. Cost 
of obtaining a railway bill much less in Germany than in 
England ; 1155. The construction of a railway in Prussia 
rests with the Minister of Commerce and Public Works ; 
1156, 1 157. The monopoly guaranteed to certain railway 
companies, limited generally to 50 years, with the power of 
increasing it upon application of the whole company 
and with the sanction of the State. In the case_ of the 
Cologne and Minden Railway, concessions were made upon 
the understanding that after a certain period the Govern- 
ment should have power to take possession ; 1158-1160. 
In Hanover, Brunswick, and Bavaria the rates are fixed 
more with reference to the interests of the public than the 
railway companies. It was represented that a reduction of 
the rates was essential in order to raise the interest of the 
trade of the country, and that such reduction would be pro- 
fitable to the companies. The Government would not have 
sanctioned the reduction if it had not been for theirbenefit ; 

1 1 71— H74. The management of railways an exceedingly 
difficult question. Competition is essential to success in 
almost all great commercial matters, but thinks it is not the 
province of Government to manage railways. Putting Irish 
railways under one management would lead to a monopoly. 
Complains that the railways are not joined together ; none 
of those which come into Dublin go down to the harbour, 
owing to the want of meeting trains coming from Cork to 
Belfast ; goods passing through the centre of Ireland take 
nearly a week, whereas if a suitable connexion were made 
they might go through in 10 hours; 1175. There is a 
great deal of traffic which might be developed in Ireland 
if rates were lower. Traffic small in comparison with 
what it might be; 1175-1182. Railway companies have 
nothing to fear from competition by sea. The rate for 
coal upon Irish railways is about id. per ton per mile ; 
1183-1186. If fares were reduced one-third, there would 
be a temporary loss, but the ultimate success would be 
certain ; discusses this question ; 1226-1235. 1240-1250. 
The district with which witness is connected is a vast coal 
field, and has enormous capabilities of production un- 
developed . If rates were reduced, increase of traffic would 
not be so great in Ireland as in Westphalia, but the in- 
troduction of coal into Ireland, coupled with high rates, 
would greatly improve the country; gives reasons. A 
reduction of rates for travelling and carriage of agri- 
cultural produce would be beneficial; 1190-1194. Po- 
tatoes, corn, and agricultural produce are sent by railway 
from the agricultural provinces of Prussia into manu- 
facturing districts of Westphalia and the Rhine at very 
low rates; 1195-1197. In Ireland there are ores rich 
enough to pay for working if coal were near. In Galway 
there is coal, but not so free as in Prussia, as there is 
always some difficulty as to title; 1198-1200. Railway 
companies have not run a branch into the Kilkenny and 
Tipperary districts. It may not pay to make branch rail- 
ways to develop the Irish coal trade, but witness believes 
a reduction of the rate would very much increase the 
English coal trade; 1201-1205. Coal can be raised in 
Prussia better than in Belgium; 1206. At Cork the 
consumption of coal is increasing ; it is cheaper in the 
eastern parts of Ireland than in Dublin; 1208-1212. 
Cannot explain why there are no facilities for unloading 
coal in many of the Irish ports ; only partially afforded 
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in London ; 1213, 1214. There is a great want of enter- 
prise in Ireland ; 1215. Does not know the price of coal 
at the stations, but at Kildare, by canal, it is 14s. or 15s. 
per ton; 1216-1218. Freights on railways ought not to 
vary according to the time of year, but fixed rates are in- 
consistent. Would fix a much lower maximum (which 
should not be reduced in all cases) than at present, and 
allow the greatest possible liberty to go below that 
maximum. Thinks that railways are intended not only 
to carry existing traffic, but to seek out and create new ; 
1219-1223. The profits of Irish railways have very much 
decreased. Considers that directors are in error in as- 
suming that railways are constructed for passenger instead 
of for goods traffic ; 1223-1225. The reduction in Ger- 
many is chiefly in the case of new traffic; 1236. There 
are special rates for Government purposes, and for their 
own service, but for the public everything is fixed and 
ublislied. Is aware that in England and Ireland special 
argains are made with individuals for the carriage of 
goods. M entions an instance where the practice of having 
various rates has been attended with great advantage ; 
1251-1260. When the coal traffic was established be- 
tween the collieries and Magdeburg, an arrangement was 
made between the producer, the carrier, and the seller. 
There is a special rate for coal, but not for other produce ; 
1261-1265. In parts of Ireland there is a large demand 
for coal, but not in the interior; 1266-1270. Scarcely 
any back carriage in the trucks which convey coal on the 
German lines ; 1272. The railways do not amalgamate, 
they only unite for the purposes of through traffic; 
the" principle being uniform rates and tolls only for 
the through traffic; 1272-1275. Passenger trains are 
frequent in the district with which witness is best ac- 
quainted; 1276. There is a feeling springing up in 
favour of a system of competition; 1277- The State has 
several lines, of which a report is published yearly, showing 
their cost, &c. ; 1278, 1279. Coal could be carried to 
Paris, the distance being about the same as to Berlin, 
but English coal could not be laid down there as cheaply 
as witness could lay it down ; 12S3. 

Further examination. 

Wishes to show the impossibility of developing any 
system without a connexion with the various systems 
of railways that exist in Uublin ; without that no 
system like that of the German unions can be effected. 
Sidings and branches to places that would afford trade 
should be made by companies without incurring the 
enormous expense of separate Acts of Parliament. In 
the German union, the waggon work is provided by the 
various companies, who furnish their quota for the pur- 
pose of through traffic, and arrange a tariff for the 
transport of goods, and fix rate for waggons passing over 
the lines of another party. Had difficulty in inducing the 
union to adopt a percentage deduction from the rates 
for full trains running through from fixed station to fixed 
station. This system might be adopted to great ad- 
vantage in Ireland. The organization of goods trains at 
fixed times has been found beneficial in Germany. The 
Irish fares are too high, and as a natural result the 
dividends are diminishing. New markets might be 
developed by low variable tariffs. Fixed rates, however 
low, may nevertheless bear a certain new traffic. German 
passenger rates should be adopted as a maximum in 
Ireland. Introduction of English coal into interior of 
Ireland would lead to development of the coal districts 
which exist there. States how present changes might be 
effected ; 1847, 184S. Plan which exists in Germany for 
decreasing expense of making sidings and branches; 
1849-1 860. Level crossings (very prevalent in Germany) ■ 
where the traffic is increasing,, injurious ; 1861, 1862. 
Circumstances connected with development of coal traffic 
not exceptional in Germany in consequence of the cold- 
ness of the country and the expense of fuel ; the private 
consumption is a small matter. Before construction of 
railways wood was used for manufacturing and domestic 
purposes, although within a few miles of the coal pits. 
Increase of consumption of coal did not take place until 
the rates were reduced ; 1863-1866. Discussion as to 
whether plan of raising money on terminable annuities 
would increase charges upon railways; 1867-1875. 

Mukland, J. W., Esq. ( Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Irish Great Southern and Western Railway permit 
persons to take their goods to and from the railway, thus 
saving the charge for collection and delivery. In cal- 
culating rates terminals are taken into account ; 4568- 
4672. Concurs with Mr. Haughton in matters of fact, 
but not in opinion ; does not take so gloomy a view of 
the prospects of traffic increasing in Ireland, though 
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thinks it not so capable of development as the traffic of 
this country. If rates were reduced, traffic in cattle and 
in third-class passengers would increase ; but there would 
be temporary loss to the railway companies. Would not 
advise a reduction; 4736-4738. Coal traffic will steadily 
increase. If rates were reduced 50 per cent., consumption 
would not materially increase. Conditions under which 
cattle traffic is conducted render it expensive to work ; 
question discussed ; 4740-4759. Reduction of rates would 
give rise to some traffic not now anticipated; that in 
grain would probably increase. Cultivation of flax 
would not be materially affected by a reduction ; reasons ; 
4760, 4761. Has been nearly 17 j'ears chairman of 
Dublin and Drogheda Railway Company, and for some 
years a director of the Irish North-western, which ex- 
tends from Dundalk to Londonderry. Not so well ac- 
quainted with lines in that part of the country as with the 
Dublin and Drogheda and Great Southern and Western. 
In some respects there is much denser population on a 
portion of the Dublin and Drogheda line than there is on 
the Great Southern and Western. Has more third-class 
traffic (chiefly for short distances to the markets) in pro- 
portion. Interest to give third-class return tickets on 
that line. Proportion of return tickets to single tickets 
for short distances is as three to one; 4761-4767. No 
important towns between Dublin and Drogheda. Line 
extends to Oldcastle. Books through, with the northern 
lines, at same scale of fares. Belfast Junction Company 
issues third-class return tickets, but Ulster Company does 
not. Complaints in Belfast of communications being in 
the hands of three different companies. No discord between 
them; 4768-4775. Accommodation between Dublin and 
Belfast ; speed of trains ; class of passengers and fares. 
Great traffic between the two towns. Same carriages and 
waggons run through, but not same engines; 4776- 

4782. District between Drogheda and Oldcastle richer 
than average of district traversed by Great Southern and 
Western ; is not the most productive in way of traffic ; 

4783. 4785. Does not carry near so much cattle as Great 
Southern and Western in proportion to receipts; 4784. 
Paid five per cent, dividend until competing railway- 
opened between Dublin and Navan ; that line lias never 
paid a dividend. Effect competing line had upon traffic ; 
decrease in 1S61 attributable to bad harvests ; is slightly 
recovering ; 4786-4792. 4837^840. Cattle traffic stimu- 
lated for a short time by bad harvest; 4793, 4794. 
Manufactories such as those at Drogheda and Bal- 
briggan add to traffic ; 4795-4 797- Has some coal 
traffic between Dublin and Clones and Oldcastle ; 4798. 
Consumption has increased, and will continue to do so. 
Classes who consume coal ; 4799-4805. Coals can be 
brought to Drogheda; there is a good fleet of steamers 
and small sailing vessels trading to it. Railway comes 
near the water. Mileage rates for coal and price at Drog- 
heda and Dublin ; 4806-4813. Traffic in district round 
Belfast much larger than in agricultural districts, but rail- 
way not more prosperous than those in south of Ireland. 
Quotes dividends paid by certain lines. Were not very 
expensive lines; 4814-4825. Traffic within a certain 
radius of Belfast is large. The Irish N orth-western paid 
no dividend; it now pays the interest on its bonds. 
Traffic fell off in 1862 and 1863 ; is slightly mending ; rail- 
way made with economy ; 4826-4834. Trade to Belfast 
has much increased, but traffic has not increased in pro- 
portion. Mentions change that has taken place in the 
linen trade. Carries a great quantity of flax. Reason 
why it is principally grown in Ulster; 4835, 4836. 4851- 
4873. Would make a through rate through any town 
between Dublin and Belfast for this traffic if it were 
demanded; discussion thereupon. Compared with pre- 
sent population traffic in Ireland has increased. Does 
not think railways have suffered from emigration; 4841- 
4845. New lines are being constructed in the North, 
although present lines are to a great extent unprofitable. 
Thinks the extension of unremunerative lines a matter 
of speculation ; 4846-4850. It would be an advantage 
if three or four of the northern lines were amalgamated. 
Difficulty in the way of the Irish North-western amalga- 
mating. Tried to bring about an amalgamation between 
witness’s company, the Belfast Junction, and the Ulster, 
but failed. Reason of failure. Would not be a necessary 
part of amalgamated company to embrace the Coleraine 
line, it being to a certain extent independent, but the 
other four should be if the convenience of the public is 
to be consulted. There are eight lines between Armagh, 
Londonderry', and Belfast. A solicitor tried forcibly to 
amalgamate the Dublin and Drogheda and Belfast Junc- 
tion, but shareholders almost unanimously rejected the 
proposition ; 4874-4890. Lines paying no dividend will 
not be worked so well as paying lines. Wants of the 
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public not so well supplied now; 4891, 4892. Share- 
holders would not submit to a loss unless they were 
sure of an ultimate gain; 4893-4895. No objection to 
transfer of return tickets ; 4896, 4897. Thinks a gra- 
dual reduction in all classes of passenger traffic (particu- 
larly third class) and in goods would probably recover- 
themselves in a few years ; 4896-4900. Third-class fares 
should be reduced to Id. per mile, but would begin at 
U, and wait and see effect on each class of traffic. 
There would be no disadvantage in decreasing rates 
gradually ; 4901-4904. Has not known third-class fares 
raised, but sometimes lowered. Third-class receipts of 
Dublin and Drogheda Company bear an excessively 
small proportion to total receipts; this is rather in 
favour of reduction; 4905^1908. If amalgamated, an 
increase of traffic in populous parts would be a set- 
off against loss in sparsely populated parts. Experi- 
ments of amalgamating might be successful, but diffi- 
cult on individual lines. A proportionate reduction 
should be made in first and second-class fares when 
third-class lowered; 4909-4913. All the Irish railways 
might be managed by a single company, and considerable 
improvements leading to increased development of traffic 
introduced. Saving in management would not be so 
great as expected; 4914-4919. Thinks there are no 
mines worked in the north of Ireland in district with 
which witness is connected as a director. There are 
some collieries near Dungannon accommodated by canal; 
4920, 4921. A great many manufactories have been 
built in Belfast, and some large mills near there. Does 
not know of any manufactories having been established 
m consequence of the construction of railways in Ire- 
land. The population of Portadown has increased from 
1,000 to 10,000 since Ulster railway made; 4923-4928. 
Many of the railways have been made at an unnecessary' 
cost, but too little of the money has been spent upon 
the road, consequently they are badly made, and the 
sleepers defective; instances the Cork and Youghal 
line; 4929-4936. Dublin and Drogheda line has no 
through-booking with Armagh and Newry line, except 
through the medium of other companies. Could not 
give tickets through from Dublin to Armagh by Newry 
and Armagh line; 4937-4939. No line in Ireland in as 
good condition as London and North-western line. A 
few of them are very good ; 4940—1942. Return tickets 
on Sundays at single fares for all classes of passengers 
are issued on Dublin and Drogheda line ; adds much to 
the traffic in summer time ; same trains run in winter. 
States for how long return tickets are available for cer- 
tain distances. Third-class will only avail themselves 
of excursion trains at holiday times ; trains are then 
crowded, and financially satisfactory; 4943 - 4951. 
Would like to see experiment of reducing rates and fares 
tried, but not at expense of shareholders. If Govern- 
ment would purchase railway's, shareholders would be 
willing to take a smaller dividend, and in this way they 
might have some margin which could be applied to re- 
duction of fares; 4952. Lines, although not in first- 
rate repair, would bear a much larger traffic. State of 
repair an important question if Government were to 
purchase them up; 4953-4956. Shareholders of non- 
paying dividend lines would not be disposed to make the 
Government a present of their capital, many would sell 
at very moderate terms. There are some speculative 
people who would buy the shares of some lines at low 
prices, but with regard to others, purchasers could not be 
found. Line from Bagnalstown to Wexford does not pay' 
working expenses. Interest paid by Dublin and Drog- 
heda and Great Southern and Western Companies. Any 
line in good credit can get its debentures out at 4A per 
cent. ; 4957-4962. Preference capital of the Dublin and 
Drogheda; 4963. 

Parker, Mr. Alexander. (Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Is a merchant in Dublin; 6864. Railways of Ireland 
are in a very unsatisfactory position as regards the share- 
holders ; have been for the most part very unprofitable 
speculations ; directors unable to venture upon any ex- 
periment, such as a bold reduction of the fares and 
charges ; might be attempted by Government without 
much peril to the Exchequer. This would induce great 
masses of the people to travel, especially the labouring 
classes. All Irish railways give too little encouragement 
to third-class passengers. Return tickets are granted to 
first and second class but denied to third-class passengers. 
How Lord Dunsandle, when chairman of Midland rail- 
way, by T putting on fourth-class waggons induced harvest 
men to make use of railway, and although population 
much thinned by emigration, receipts from this source 
have increased. Facilities presented by extremely low 
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fares induced people to emigrate. A trifling reduction 
would not be of much use, but a large and telling reduc- 
tion would bring out such numbers as travellers that in 
two years there would be no diminution in the revenue. 
Does not lay much stress upon a large reduction in price 
charged for merchandise, as he does not think that it 
would largely increase traffic. Would join in pleading 
for Government interference in order materially to reduce 
present passenger fares, and considerably reduce charges 
for merchandise; would be extremely popular and a 
political, social, and great commercial advantage. Is of 
opinion that it would be a benefit to the country if 
Government would buy up railways. Directors would 
make reductions if prepared to run a risk for 12 months. 
Suggests that Government might guarantee railway 
companies against any loss below that which they may at 
present be incurring ; 6865-6872. 6878. Is certain that 
if fares were lower persons who now carry on their 
business by correspondence would do so personally ; 
6873, 6874. At meetings of Irish railway companies 
very little union amongst shareholders, and very little 
cordiality between them and the directors ; are generally 
an occasion for clamour for reduction of freight or pas- 
senger fares, but suggestion generally comes with a 
local bearing; 6875-6877- Present through-rate system 
operates to disadvantage of local merchant. States that 
goods can be sent cheaper from Liverpool to Cork, or 
from Liverpool to Limerick or Atlilone, or to any of the 
inland towns more than 100 miles distant, than from 
Dublin. Difference paid to London by a Belfast and a 
Dublin merchant. Discussion thereupon. Generally 
speaking, English railway companies and Irish steamboat 
and railway companies are parties to through rates; 
6878-6889. 6894-6899. Reduced rate would materially 
affect consumption of coal. Turf never very cheap and 
always an uncertain fuel. A dearth of good turf is nearly 
as bad as a dearth of potatoes. Railways carry coal at a 
veiy reasonable rate as compared with other merchandise, 
but high as compared with England. Was not aware 
that London and North-western carried coal for id. per 
ton per mile; 6890-6893. The Commission will be 
furnished with statements of some of principal rates 
charged ; 6900. 

Perry, Mr. Henry Robert. ( Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Is a grain merchant in Dublin; 6817. Has given 
railway system of Ireland, in connexion with corn and 
flour trade, his especial consideration. Has always found 
companies disposed to extract extreme rate of remunera- 
tion for sendees performed, and was only by having Grand 
Canal that they have been kept from advancing rates 
still further. In 1860 Great Southern and Western and 
Midland Great Western promoted a Bill to buy up this 
canal, but failed ; is now worked by original owners with 
great advantage to the district. Result of an agreement, 
confirmed by award, between these two companies en- 
tered into some years since, by which rates and fares 
fixed and healthy competition precluded, prejudicial to 
development of natural traffic and trade of the country, 
and calculated to retard materially commercial enter- 
prise. How award arose, and matters which arbitrators 
were called upon to settle ; reads the award, the result of 
which is that each company agreed not to compete with 
each other, but divide traffic in certain proportions, the 
object being to do away with canal opposition ; ho branch 
lines were to be promoted in a district which each con- 
sidered as its own; 6818-6827. Rates for freight 
unequal, and considerably higher than the trade can 
afford ; a moderate reduction would speedily induce an 
increased traffic over lines of greater part of Ireland; in- 
stances the low rates (id. per mile) in operation in West- 

S halia, which, so far from being unremunerative, have 
eveloped a considerable source of national wealth, and 
largely increased profits of railways. Rates for pas- 
sengers and facilities afforded are not such as to induce 
travelling to an extent remunerative to the companies, 
the poorer classes for this reason rarely use railway to 
attend market, fairs, &c. Midland Company have set a 
good example by issuing market tickets. Hardly any 
points to which a third-class passenger can go and re- 
turn on same day ; at some points he cannot make even 
direct distance in one day. Branch lines worked by 
small companies prove a serious obstruction to traffic. 
Great benefit would arise if railways of Ireland could be 
worked as one general comprehensive system, and rates 
and fares lowered to a point analogous to those on the 
continent. Is of opinion that to make railways fully 
remunerative, rates they receive must be fixed in pro- 
portion exactly to circumstances of the country in 
which they are situate; 6828, 6829. If rates were lower 
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trade in grain would increase. In witness’s district rates 
have been advanced since canal competition. Result 
of canal reverting to original proprietors has been that 
they have made an arrangement by which they compete 
at certain rates without conflicting, and rates of railways 
have been increased 25 per cent, in every particular in- 
stance since that occurred; 6830-6833. High rates for 
grain do not prevent speculation. A reduction of one- 
third from present rate for grain would be fair, and that, 
after the lapse of two years, would pay company. Would 
not be such an increase in grain as in other articles if 
rates were lower. Reduction would make a difference 
of about 5 d. on the quarter; is certain that this would 
lead to an increased growth ; many mills idle by reason 
of rates of freight rendering them not able to be worked 
profitably. Mentions one at Athlone, and states in what 
way additional change of 5 d. per quarter prevents that 
mill from working. 5 d. per quarter on oats would allow 
a profit to the grower. Has made out a table, which 
shows that charges generally are not equal on railways, 
governing point being contiguity of the seaboard; for 
instance, between Dublin and Cork rates are less than to 
many stations short of Cork, and from Dublin to Belfast 
(113 miles) the fare is 10s., and from Dublin to Ban- 
bridge (87 miles) 15s. ; 6834-6859. On Great Southern 
and Western, fares have been increased for some of the 
shorter distances in considerably higher proportions. 
Passenger fares have also been advanced 10 per cent, 
during past 10 years on both the Midland and Great 
Southern and Western ; 6860-6862. Many of the 
smaller companies are burdened with capital by reason of 
difficulties in construction, consequently a large portion 
of capital is lost, and original shareholders receive no 
dividend. Reason why Streamstown and Clara line is 
not used ; 6863. 

Pim, Mr. Jonathan. ( Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Is a merchant and manufacturer in Dublin ; in some 
degree firm are general merchants, but chiefly Manches- 
ter warehousemen, and cotton and linen manufacturers ; 
7050, 7051. A large reduction in rates would be a 
great advantage to the country. Attaches more im- 
portance to reduction in passenger rates than in goods 
rates, the former is less expensive traffic. As upon 
reduction there would be a deficiency in the receipts 
for four or five years, would not be warranted as a direc- 
tor in risking property of shareholders. Reason why 
experiment should be tried in Ireland; if successful 
should be extended to England. English railway com- 
panies might adopt it themselves; 7052-7058. 7062. 7065, 
7066. Thinks difficulty not insuperable of getting rid of 
paid directors, and uniting companies in two or three 
large companies ; 7059-7061. Large reduction in rates 
for coal would not be so great a benefit as reduction in 
passenger fares, as that would enable lower classes to 
travel upon railways ; 7063, 7064. Would reduce rates to 
about one third of present rates. It would rather take 
ten years than five to recover receipts. Would then be no 
necessity for return tickets and excursion trains. How 
want of concert between companies affects passengers 
and traders. All ordinary trains in United Kingdom 
should carry third-class passengers; 7067-7076. Is a 
director of Dublin and Kingstown railway; whole of work- 
ing arrangements under control of Dublin and Wicklow ; 
7077, 7078. Has not thought much about railways 
being purchased by Government ; all new Irish railways 
should be made at their expense under some general 
system. Reads passage from Quarterly Review for 1839, 
predicting present evils. Believes state of things exist- 
ing in England is very much the effect of amalgamation 
of the great lines. Mentions railways out of Dublin, and 
difficulties that arise from want of concert. Has heal'd 
of some attempts being made to amalgamate; knows 
they failed. If there were two or three great companies, it 
would lessen present difficulties very much. Train from 
Belfast came into Dublin too late to catch train to 
Cork, so that passengers could not make the journey in 
the same day. Was a mere matter of accident, but 
where different interests, companies often pull very badly 
together; 7079-7086. Several railways which do not 
pay in themselves, but which greatly benefit country 
through which they run ; if fares were lower would benefit 
country a great deal more. Why not worth the people’s 
while to reduce rates. The floating debt would be a 
difficulty. Line from Athlone to Castlebar and West- 
port only partially completed ; paid a dividend of 34 per 
cent. ; as a proprietor would advocate reduction. Many 
of the great companies could try it, but are not willing, 
believing it would not pay. As to loss that would be 
likely to arise if suggested rate were adopted ; would be 
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Pim, Mr. Jonathan — cont. 
a diminishing sum each year. Receipts of first two or 
three years would show probable result. If unsuccessful 
would have to be given up. Instances success of Post 
Office. Some of the London companies have been com- 
pelled by late Acts to carry working men at low fares at 
certain hours morning and evening. Parliamentary trains 
generally put on at inconvenient hours for fear it should 
be made use of by any except lowest class. If fares were 
reduced many would travel second class who now go 
third, and first who go second ; 7087-7092. Does not 
complain of the terminal charges, but complains of 
through-rate arrangements. Certain kinds of compe- 
tition which companies ought to be prohibited from 
entering into. Labouring classes would travel much 
more if fares were cheap ; their so doing would be a great 
benefit to the country ; 7093-7098. 7103. Cattle and 
horses are driven by the road in consequence of the high 
rates by railway ; 7099-7102. 

Roe, Mr. Peter. ( Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Has been manager of Midland Great Western, and of 
the Derry and Coleraine Railway Companies ; 5725-5728. 
Became lessee of latter railway under Loan Commis- 
sioners. Circumstances under which it fell into their 
hands. Time witness continued lessee, increase in re- 
ceipts, rent paid, expense of maintaining permanent way, 
and by how much gross receipts exceeded working ex- 
penses ; 5729-5737- 5768-5777- Lease was annual, but 
liable to be cancelled at a week’s notice unless railway 
kept in good repair, and a portion of the rent paid every 
Monday. When line given up, rolling stock was valued 
at more than at commencement of lease ; 5738. 5791- 
5797. Transferred interest in lease to Northern Counties 
Company ; 5739. 5844. During lesseeship reduced pas- 
senger fares one-half, and there was a considerable in- 
crease in receipts. Made similar reduction for goods and 
coal, the latter increased from 1,500 to 5,000 tons in the 
year; 5740-5745. 5874. Population of Londonderry and 
Coleraine. Reduced rates on third-class, and on all 
classes of goods to Newtown Limavady (a good inter- 
mediate town), and receipts of that station doubled. 
The increase of third-class passengers was remarkable. 
Introduced upon Midland the experiment of carrying 
harvest men (fourth-class passengers); increase of this 
traffic, and by what trains carried ; 5746 -5753. While 
manager of Midland, directors lowered rates a little; 
the result was beneficial to traffic. Never tried market 
trains on the Midland ; tried them in the north, and got 
a considerable increase ; 5754-5756. Directors of Cole- 
raine line last year (the lease having expired) raised rates 
upon passengers and goods (coal excepted) ; trains are 
now half empty. Local rates much higher than through 
rate. Gives an instance. Cannot account for their rais- 
ing the rates. Line now worked by the Northern Coun- 
ties Company, who have assimilated rates between Lon- 
donderry and Coleraine to those on their own line between 
Belfast and Coleraine; 5757-5765, 5835. New line 
opened, giving another route to Belfast, which has taken 
a little of the through traffic from between Liverpool and 
Belfast, and Glasgow and Londonderry. When rates 
were reduced on Coleraine line, there was no reduction 
made on line from Coleraine to Belfast ; 5766, 5767- 
When first connected with Coleraine line, gross receipts 
were not equal to working expenses, plus the Govern- 
ment interest (4£ per cent, on 80,0001.); claim the Go- 
vernment had to the rental ; thinks that after they had 
been paid there was sufficient to pay the bondholders. 
Bonds from being a drug in the market at 5s. in the 
pound, rose to 20 1. No dividend to original shareholders ; 
they never expect any; 5778-5784. Will supply re- 
ports giving statistics from year to year; 5785-5791. 
Directors of Irish railways not much disposed to lease 
lines ; would be advantageous to shareholders. Can 
say from experience that three practical men would be 
able to give results from any of the Irish lines far beyond 
what they are now doing; 5798, 5799. Many of the 
Irish lines are not paying their expenses; 5800, 5801. 
If lines were amalgamated and placed under one general 
management, and then leased to a few intelligent energetic 
men, results would astonish shareholders; expenses 
would be greatly reduced. If witness was one of the 
lessees of all the lines, would propose reduction similar 
to that made between Londonderry and Coleraine. Rea- 

. son why reduction should be made in Ireland; 5802- 
5804. Tried reduction for six months first upon one or 
two sections ; result so satisfactory that he made it general. 
No additional expenditure incurred, consequently there 
was an increase of profit; 5405-5410. Similar reduction 
applied to whole system of Ireland would not be fol- 
lowed by any loss ; 5811-5812. Manufactories in Lon- 
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dondevry and Coleraine ; the latter has become an im- 
portant seaport. Condition of working population; 
5813-5818 ; arrangement witness made for agricultural 
labourers on Coleraine line. Accommodation that should 
be provided if rates low for third class; 5819-5826. 
5879-5883. Would divide Ireland into three districts ; 
it would be an extensive undertaking even for three to 
manage ; 5827, 5828. 5843. Travellers going from west 
of Ireland to the north are stopped at Cavan, and com- 
pelled to rebook there, and wait three or four hours ; 
5829. Desirable to have a central station at Dublin. 
There is an Act for it ; 5830-5832. No difficulty in get- 
ting persons to lease lines on terms remunerative to them- 
selves and beneficial to shareholders; 5833, 5834. Receipts 
of Londonderry and Coleraine line fell off last year 2,000/. 
upon 10,000/. Loan Commissioners have been paid their 
debt. Railway now the property of the bondholders; 
5836-5838. 5871-5873. No other company have tried 
the experiment of lowering rates metrically. Objects to 
plan of meeting loss in the agricultural districts by getting 
a very high profit in the more densely-populated part ; 
5839, 5840. Amalgamation would improve present value 
of property as far as shareholders are concerned. Work- 
ing system under one management would be a great ad- 
vantage, as there would be uniform rates and a, con- 
tinuous communication kept up; 5841, 5842. Explains 
why, when the Midland was once leased, the receipts were 
unsatisfactory; 5845-5848. Seven-eighths of the whole 
traffic from north to south of Ireland pass through 
Dublin. Reason why another communication is needed ; 
5849-5852. Has been engaged in agricultural pursuits 
since ceasing to lease the railway. Has found as a mer- 
chant great cause of complaint of the rates, especially 
to the west and north-west. States situation and nature 
of his business. Has made complaint to the company of 
the high charges; in some cases quite prohibitory. 
Charge to Galway for such articles as washing soda, rough 
sulphur, copperas. See. was 50 per cent, on the first cost 
value. Gives an instance of the excessive charge made 
for carrying American oil ; 5853-5862. 5865-5867. In- 
ternal traffic affected by high rates. Complains that 
goods from Manchester and Wigan are booked through 
to Limerick, Ballinasloe and Kilkenny upon such a toll 
and same rate as is paid for them to Dublin ; 5863, 5864. 
Does not think there is a limited quantity of traffic, and 
that railways get nearly the whole of it, and consequently 
any reduction in rates would be so much less money. 
Sent goods last week by road ; frequently cheaper to use 
the road. Mentions a case where, by reducing the rates, 
carmen were driven off ; 5868-5870. 5884-5891. If rates 
were reduced, consumption of coal would considerably 
increase; if it could be brought into Dublin at 11s. or 
12s. per ton, and sent into interior at the rate of id. per 
mile, it would be cheaper than turf. Witness imported 
coal, and gave the station master a commission to dispose 
of it; 5875-5877. Considerable reduction in price of 
coal would encourage manufactures in Ireland; 5878. 
No regular carriers between Dublin and certain other 
towns; cheap communication by canal. Arrangements 
between railway and canal; 5894-5898. Low rates to 
and from Carlow would produce a considerable amount 
of traffic ; butter and potatoes might be sent from there 
to Dublin if rates were low; 5839-5902. Not the same 
necessity for low rates in England; are generally lower 
than in Ireland ; 5903, 5904. 

See also Cotton, E. J., Esq. 

Ryan, Mr. Michael Robert. ( Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Is a merchant of Limerick, and member of the 
Chamber of Commerce ; 2651,2652. Present passenger 
rates prevent traffic, and better arrangement required as 
to keeping time for the third-class passengers between 
rincipal lines and tributaries ; gives instances of the 
elay and inconvenience to the public. Thinks Govern- 
ment should buy up all railways, especially small and 
non-paying ones ; 2653-2658. 2683-2684. Traffic be- 
tween Limerick and Dublin diminished in consequence 
of delay. A large class would travel to Dublin ana Cork 
if they could return same day ; formerly they could do 
so. The company charged full fare. Describes class 
who travelled by the train ; 2659-267 7. Impediments 
in the way of third-class travellers mainly attributable to 
number of small companies and conflicting interests ; 
2678, 2679. The Great Southern and Western tried last 
session to buy or lease the Limerick and Castleconnell 
line, but the Bill was lost ; 2680. 2682. Railways about 
Limerick not doing the work of the country; carriers 
numerous on the road. Directors should try, by re- 
ducing rates, to obtain cattle traffic; believes traffic would 
pay ; 2685, 2686. Many passenger trains empty ; with 
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lower fares, traffic (especially third-class) might be con- 
siderably increased ; many walk or drive instead of using 
the railway. The Limerick and Foynes Company and 
the “ Kelpy ” steamer in connexion with Foynes line, 
increased rates 10 or 12 per cent., and there was a consi- 
derable decrease in the number of passengers and receipts ; 
2687-26.96. 2699-2702. 2734-2740. 2785-2791. Very 
rarely passenger fares for market days. Several fairs are 
held at Rathkeale, but railway arrangements such that 
only half an hour can he got to transact business in 
the town ; 2697, 2698. Shareholders have remonstrated 
against present management, but as all local lines are in 
the hands of one party they are powerless ; 2703-2708. 
The putting on of a later third-class train from Limerick 
to Lublin would be profitable to company, and would not 
affect the second-class trains ; 2709, 2710. The custom of 
hucksters going through the country buying up the pro- 
duce would be altered if rates were reduced. Mode 
adopted by railway company in Tipperary district. Pro- 
ceeding discourages trade from Limerick and favours 
Waterford. Freight cheaper from Shannon by sea as 
compared with Waterford; 2711-2733. Complaints at 
Bruree (where there is a very large flour mill) that coal 
traffic is encouraged at the expense of turf_; gives relative 
rates; question discussed ; 2741-2751. 2755-2765. Turf 
more suitable than coal for dairy purposes ; 2752-2754. 
Thinks directors of Great Southern and Western Railway- 
are large shareholders in steamboats ; 2766, 2767- Is not 
aware that there is a maximum charge in Railway Acts 
beyond which companies cannot go ; 2768. All railways 
should be placed under one management. Directors at 
Waterford, Cork, and Dublin vie with each other to get 
the greatest loading for their steamers, and port of 
Limerick does not get a fair mileage in consequence; 
2769. States that Sir David Roche, owner of a large 
flour mill near Limerick, suffers much inconvenience from 
high rates ; 2770-2775. Would like to see the Govern- 
ment take all Irish railways, and try the experiment of 
having one central management ; discussion as to how 
loss should be met ; 2776-2780. 2793. There would be 
an increase of the produce of the soil if rates were lower ; 
2781 . Does not know the rates by Bianconi’s cars before 
introduction of railways, but since rate increased shares 
have depreciated and dividends diminished ; 2782-2784. 
Mentions a case of inconvenience to emigrants in conse- 
quence of there being no third-class train ; 2792. 

Shaw, Mr. Thomas. ( Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Is traffic manager of the Irish North-western railway ; 
8268. Although traffic receipts are much improved 
this current half year, position is not flourishing ; gives 
cause and amount of increase ; preference and ordinary 
shareholders are receiving nothing; 8269-8271. 8349- 
8352. Length of line, and cost per mile ; railway was 
made by share capital ; gives cost, and explains that the 
sum is only for a portion of present line ; pays 500 1. per 
week for other portion. Obligations to be discharged 
before ordinary shareholders are paid a dividend ; working 
expenses of line ; 8272-8293. 8401-8407. Names com- 
panies that have joined Irish North-western Company 
in the subscription to the Cavan and Clones line ; works 
in harmony with them. Difficulty in booking through 
between Irish North-western and Great Southern and 
Western lines ; 8294-8300. Passenger traffic principally 
third-class ; goods traffic, agricultural produce and such 
goods as agricultural people require. Thinks if rates 
were reduced for long distances, traffic would increase ; 
has tried experiments, but, with one exception, not 
successful. Has remodelled cattle rates, but in conse- 
quence of bad seasons, traffic not so good as it was three 
years ago; 8301-8307. 8317-8321. Reason why line 
does not pay a dividend. Gives number of trains per 
day; 830&-8316. 8332-8344. Is not aware that they 
have ever received a proposal for preferential rates ; no 
reason to suppose that traffic is kept off line by present 
rates. Do not, on principle, make preferential rates ; 
8322-8325. Carry a great deal of coal, considering that 
there are no manufactories upon the line ; the traffic 
seriously interfered with by local bogs ; 8226-8229. 
Has through booking from most of their stations ; 
books with London and North-western both for passen- 
gers and goods; 8329-8331. Has severe competition 
with the Ulster Company ; rates by this company rather 
higher; 8345-8348. 8387-8391. Thinks the directors 
take as much interest in this railway as those of more 
profitable lines. Directors have great hopes that matters 
will improve; 8353-8356. Would be an advantage to 
public and to proprietors if all lines north of Dublin were 
amalgamated; fares would not be raised, but railways 
would be worked more economically, would be a better 
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communication between Dublin and witness’s district ; 
reasons why service not so good as it should be. Would 
not go further south than Cavan ; 8357-8367. 8374- 
8385. Effect that amalgamation would have upon the 
different ports ; steamboat communication would greatlv 
affect traffic to any port ; 8368-8373. No competition 
between Clones and Belfast; passengers go now by Ulster 
line ; 8386. Irish North-western does not communicate 
with any line at Londonderry ; if it did, would get some 
flax traffic ; this traffic was carried by Northern Counties 
line until Omagh junction was made. Northern Counties 
pay about 800/. a year to Irish North-western Company ; 
8392-8400. Directors of Irish North-western line elected 
by the ordinary shareholders ; hands in a list, and states 
that 12 directors manage whole system (145 miles) ; 8408 
-8412. 

Siiaw, William, Esq. (Analysis of his Evidence.) 

Is director of a bank, and of a flax spinning company ; 
resides near Cork ; 6382, 6383. Cork and Bandon Rail- 
way not managed with profit to shareholders or advan- 
tage to the public. Line made at great cost. Directors 
and shareholders have not much interest in increasing 
traffic. Line in hands of preference shareholders. Sup- 
poses directors and preference shareholders hold original 
shares; 6384-6386. 6393-6396. Traffic in agricultural 
produce might be more developed if rates were lower, and 
better facilities afforded for bringing to market ; 6387- 
6389. Thinks if line were leased it would be worked with 
profit, and traffic largely increased. .Some extension lines 
in the course of construction. Cork and Bandon Com- 
pany have impeded construction of further extensions; 
6390-6392. Cost per mile for making line; is carried 
through a country giving hardly any business. Diffi- 
culties in making fine. Money wasted in engineering 
and law expenses. Engineer incompetent; 6397-6403. 
Amount of interest paid to. preference shareholders; 
there are two classes, on one interest has been regularly 
paid, but not on the other. Motive for managing rail- 
way better. Ordinary shareholders have no hope of 
getting much out of line. Not sufficient speculative spirit 
in the country to buy up the ordinary shares, and get 
efficient officers to manage railway profitably ; 6404-6411. 
Rates could not be reduced to any great extent on Cork 
and Bandon line, but better system of return tickets, 
excursion trains, &c., would develop business upon it. 
It would be too great an experiment to reduce 20 per 
cent. In England, reduction increases business, not so 
in Ireland. Would, look to increase more by a better 
system of looking after traffic; 6412-6414. Rich agri- 
cultural district lying to west of Bandon ; a great deal of 
produce now sent by cart would go by railway if rates 
were lower, and business looked after; 6415-6421. Is 
not aware that an experiment for making a great re- 
duction in charges has been successfully tried on Cole- 
raine and Londonderry line ; different country from 
Cork and Bandon line. Moderate reduction would tell, 
both in goods and passengers. Gives length of line, 
and number of persons to manage it; 6422-6427. Ban- 
don Company work a little branch line to Kinsale ; get 
30 per cent, of gross receipts for thres years ; 6428, 6429. 
Would be an advantage to amalgamate Cork and Bandon 
line with Great Southern and Western, as trains would 
then be arranged in a proper manner, and economy 
effected in management ; 6430-6432. Cheaper to send 
flax from Bandon to Belfast by way of Liverpool, and 
re-ship it there for Belfast. Much traffic lost for want 
of proper system. Freight paid from south of Ireland to 
Belfast, and distance by railway. Ten years ago there 
was rather a large quantity of flax sent, and it is expected 
there will be again. Will in time be sent in sufficient 
quantity to make it a remunerative traffic. Hopes flax 
mil be continued to be grown in south of Ireland. Is a 
remunerative trade ; requires much rain ; is generally 
grown in west part of county of Cork. Would send flax 
to Belfast by railway if rates same as round by sea. 
Mileage rate by water; cannot give railway rate; 6433- 
6450. Vessels never go direct from Cork to Belfast ; not 
enough traffic to load them. Continuous railway com- 
munication (except break at Dublin) between Cork and 
Belfast. Thinks goods are not sent by way of Tullamore 
and Mullingar ; would be an intricate way. No through 
communication from Bandon to Dublin by that route. 
Has transhipment and carriage across the city, which 
adds to the expense. As stations are nearly opposite 
each other, might be possible to establish a ferry ; goods 
would then have to be carted to the ferry; the rails 
might be brought down to it, if the Commissioners of 
Cork gave their consent; 6451-6460. 
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Sullivan, Mr. William Kirby. (Analysis of Us Evi- 
dence.) 

Is professor ofi chemistry to the Museum of Irish 
Industry ; 1925. Has directed his attention to Irish 
railways generally, and to the transport of mineral pro- 
ducts specially j 1926-1928. High rates and fares charged 
in Ireland are injurious to trade, and a reduction would 
greatly benefit mineral and agricultural produce ; gives 
opinion as to results that would follow such reduction, 
and quotes rates charged by the Dublin, Wexford, and 
Wicklow Railway Company to the Wicklow Copper 
and other mining companies ; rates in some cases 50 
to 72 per cent, of the total value of the produce; 1929— 
1939. 1944-1950. The mining company have com- 
plained to the railway company of their nigh rates, but 
no reduction made. The mining company pays a high 
dividend, — the railway company 4 or 5 per cent.; 1940- 
1945. Limits of production in mines referred to will 
not be reached for many years, and were rates reduced 
the quantity of ore sent would be trebled. Thinks iron 
ore could be sent by ship for 3s. per ton at a profit; 
1951-1953. Difficulties in the way of mining com- 
pany’s making a branch line to one of the railways; 
1954, 1955. Particulars of market value and cost of rais- 
ing certain ores ; 1956-1971. If coal could be had at a 
moderate price the ore would be made into oxide; most 
of the ochre found runs into the river; 1972-1974. If 
the ore had been carried at half the rate it would have 
yielded a profit of 5 or 6 per cent, to the mining com- 
pany, and slightly increased the dividend of the railway 
company; 1975-1977. The working expenditure on the 
Waterford and Limerick line for part of 1863 was 
301 \39Z. ; 1978, 1979. If rates were reduced one half, 
mines should contract to send a certain quantity, and 
inasmuch as the railway would carry full loads and bring 
back coal, there would be no additional expense; 1980- 
1984. By having a railway wharf at Limerick the ore 
could be sent at a reduction of one-third. Is not aware 
of any wharves having been proposed at Waterford, Cork, 
and Limerick; 1985-1987. If railways to the south of 
Ireland were amalgamated, it would pay to make a branch 
to the mines ; saving that would be effected ; 1988-1990. 
Inexpedient for Great Southern and Western to carry the 
ore to Cork, with a view of shipping it. Reasons why 
railway have never proposed to mining company to take 
their ores to Dublin ; 1991-1994. Sulphur chiefly ex- 
ported to ^Liverpool ; route by which it might be sent; 
1995-1997. Reasons why rates for minerals are higher 
on Irish than on English lines ; 1.998-2000. Waggons 
always found by the Irish railway companies ; 2001 . Port 
of Wicklow better than Arklow; 2002, 2003. Before 
railway constructed sulphur was carried by ship. Com- 
petition in sulphur ; supply from Sicily diminishing ; 
large chemical trade carried on in pyrites (from which 
sulphuric acid is made), used in the large bleaching 
works in Dublin ; 2004-2010. A large district at Boyle 
containing iron ores and a coal-field not worked in con- 
sequence of the high rates. Unsuccessful attempt made 
to send clay and ironstone of superior quality to Eng- 
land; 2011-2015. Communication between railways of 
Dublin and quays will remove objections. Difficulty in 
getting several boards of directors to agree to any 
change; 2016-2018. Steady decline in passenger and 
goods traffic in proportion to increase of mileage upon all 
the Irish lines, which may be attributed to high rates ; con- 
flicting opinions prevent reductions; 2019-2026. 2048. 
Wicklow line have reduced rates, and contemplate a con- 
siderable further reduction ; 2027-2030. Difficulty of 
dealing with various interests might be obviated by having 
one central administration for Ireland. Upon reduction 
of fares there would be a temporary loss, but this might • 
be met by a decrease in expenses ; 2031-2033. Cost of 
management not large, and traffic as a rule well con- 
ducted; quotes working expenses; 2035-2039. Possi- 
bility of as great a development of passenger and agri- 
cultural traffic as of mineral ; good results that would fol- 
low reduction shown ; rates for passengers and for certain 
agricultural produce ; 2040-2047. 2049-2073. Unequal 
rates between town and town. Goods can be sent from 
Dublin to Belfast (111 miles) cheaper than to Newry (70 
miles), there being competition by sea to Belfast ; rates to 
Belfast profitable to company ; earnings on certain lines ; 
2074-2082. Rates unequal on the Cork and Limerick 
line when there is no sea competition ; charges to different 
places for butter, coal, and turf; 2083. One source of 
increase of traffic in Ireland will be from coal ; in 1825 
it was 750,000 tons, it is now more than 2,000,000, and 
witness estimates that in 4 or 5 years it will be 4 or 5 
millions. Thinks consumption of turf will increase, and 
that it will rise in price ; on/ ton would occupy the 
space of six- tons of coal; 2084-2089. If rates were 
12052, 



Sullivan, Mr. William Kirby — cont. 
reduced there would be an increase in the cattle trade. 
No cattle now earned on the Bandon line, rates having 
been raised. Particulars of practice adopted by the 
Great Southern and Western Company, as to rates for 
carrying cattle and fish. Desirability of passenger half- 
fares ; 2090-2096. Believes traffic has not decreased 
upon the substantial lines. Decrease attributable to 
undeveloped branches ; 2097, 2098. Cattle traffic between 
Navan and Dublin, &c. ; variation of rates; 2099-2101. 
Cattle rates not reduced on the branches to Belfast, 
Newry, Dundalk, and Dublin : on one they are increased. 
Cattle to be profitable must be carried at low rates ; 2102- 
2106. General feeling that it would be advantageous to 
place all the lines under one management. Good effects 
would follow amalgamation, even if rates were not reduced. 
Thinks same principle should be applied to railway traffic 
as is applied to the valuation of land in Ireland ; mode 
of application; discussion of this question ; 2107-2119. 
Reductions which are necessary for development of coal 
traffic; 2120. Grovyth of flax, especially in the Midland 
districts, might be stimulated by low rates ; disadvantages 
underwhich the cultivation labours ; 2121,2122. Reasons 
why amalgamation into one company would be beneficial 
on the future extension of the railway system of Ireland. 
It might be advantageous to a district if two lines com- 
peted for a certain time and then amalgamated, as in 
the case of the Grand Canal ; 2123-21 27- Undue pressure 
of cost of carriage upon the poor lands of the Irish farms ; 
2128. A fat bullock can be conveyed from Normandy 
to London for less than from Limerick to London ; 2129. 
Recent case of a large agriculturist making arrangements 
to drive his cattle to Dublin rather than employ railway • 
2130-2133. 

Tinsly, Mr. John Rickard. ( Analysis of Us Evidence.) 

Is mayor of Limerick, and connected with the 
Chamber of Commerce; 2308, 2309. Attention of 
Chamber has been called to the railway accommodation 
and fares; 2310, 2311. Witness complains that the 
high fares prevent intercourse with the western districts. 
General opinion that traffic would be increased by a 
reduction ; 2312-2315. Gives fares between Dublin and 
Limerick, and states that the number of trains is insuf- 
ficient; 2316-2343. Intercourse between Dublin and 
Limerick would be increased were facilities afforded. 
Considerable communication between Limerick and 
Cork, the trains being more convenient; 2344-2349. 
Accommodation more easily arranged if matters were in 
the hands of one company; 2350. Between Limerick 
and Waterford the trains are sufficient, there not being 
much passenger traffic. It is a cheaper route, but the sea 
passage is longer; 2351-2354. Merchants and traders 
require more accommodation. Retail traders deal with 
wholesale merchants in both Limerick and Dublin. 
Population of Limerick 50,000 ; 2355-2359. Great trade 
in cattle between Limerick and Dublin, principally by 
railway ; 2360-2362. Many travellers come to Limerick 
from Dublin wholesale houses ; 2363, 2364. Fares are 
much too high between Limerick and Dublin; upon 
reduction, traffic in passengers (especially third-class) 
and goods would increase. The larger proportion would 
be from Limerick ; class of persons likely to travel ; 2365- 
2382. Companies do not run excursion trains on 
market days, or issue third-class return tickets ; 2383- 
2385. Steamboats on the Shannon are crowded in 
summer. Distance and fares to Kilrush. Not much 
traffic to Foynes ; 2386-2392. First-class return tickets 
are issued. Reasons why they are of no practical use ; 
2393-2398. Three years ago the fares were increased ; 
2399, 2400. Lines of communication between Limerick 
and England ; 2401-240.9. Complaints in Limerick as 
to charges for goods. Within the last two or three years 
rates for certain goods have been increased 80 to 100 per 
cent. Traffic fallen off in consequence. Persons send- 
ing goods have to insure against sea risk; 2410-2415, 
Describes certain routes from Limerick to Liverpool, and 
rates charged by each ; 2416-2427. Discussion as to how 
far charges interfere with trade of Limerick ; 2428-2458. 
Particulars as to the Limerick Steamship Company ; the3 r 
were threatened with opposition by the railway if they did 
not increase their rates ; 2439-2454. 2458-2462. Witness 
is an import merchant at Limerick ; sends his goods by 
steamers ; 2455-2457. Advantage to railway companies 
of steamboats raising the rates ; places from which coal is 
brought to Limerick, and rates of charge; 2465-2481. 
2523-2536. Distance between Liverpool and Dublin, as 
compared with distance between Liverpool and Limerick, 
less than half. Gives rates for coal by certain routes ; 
2481-2490. 2496-2506. Does not know whether railway 
companies stated old rates, to be unremunerative; 2481. 
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Tinsly, Mr. John Rickard — cont. 

Charge for goods from Dublin to Liverpool less by canal 
than by railway. Differential rates settled by canal com- 
pany in concert with railway company ; 2491-24 9/5. Turf 
is not used in Limerick so much as formerly, it is scarce 
and dearer. When price above 3s. 6 d. a horse load, con- 
sidered dearer than coal at 20s. per ton ; is now 4s. '1 hinks 
consumption of coal will increase. 10 or 15 miles from 
Limerick turf would be cheaper. A great deal comes from 
Kilrush and by railway from Castleconnell ; 2507-2522. 
Advantages given to Waterford in consequence of the 
rates being lower in proportion to Tipperary than from 
Limerick to Tipperary; 2423-2536. Quantity of coal 
brought to Limerick would not be equal to the consump- 
tion. Coal has to be carted from the ship to the rail- 
way, and cost added to freight; 2538-2546. With 
exception of coal, has no further complaint to make 
against railway companies ; 2547, 2548. Places in the 
interior to which salt is sent; 2549-2551. Enumerates 
commodities which would be brought from the interior 
to Limerick upon reduction of rates, and states that coal 
would be carried further into the interior than at present, 
and in what direction. Believes it would come into com- 
petition with turf; 2552-2571. Large cattle trade from 
limerick, which would be increased if rates were lower. 
Very little mineral produce near Limerick; 2572-2578. 



Tinsly, Mr. John Rickard — cont. 

Flax manufactured in Limerick, but produce not in- 
creasing. Very little brought into Limerick by railway. 
Manufactories worked by steam power. Water power 
of Shannon principally used for corn and flour mills; 
2579-2586. Would nave railways amalgamated under 
one Government board, who would make uniform rates 
according to mileage. Discussion as to how board 
should be constituted, the rights of shareholders pre- 
served, and loss, if any, met upon a reduction of rates, 
and also as to choice between a local and Government 
management ; 2587-2590. 2594. 2600-2616. 2621-2643. 
No difficulty in booking goods through to different ports 
in Ireland. Scarcely any trade with the north; 2591, 

2592. Is in favour of competition, not combination; 

2593. In contemplation to take railways down to the 
river wharves. At Waterford the railway is in com- 
munication with water. All trains (except mail train) 
from Limerick to junction lines correspond with South- 
western down trains at junction; 2595-2599. On some 
railways scarcely any profit ; the Foynes and Limerick is 
a very bad line ; 2617-2620. People of Limerick would 
rather submit to present rates than have to make up de- 
ficiency caused by reduction; 2644-2648. Unfair to 
tax a district ; nor should the whole kingdom be taxed 
to benefit Irish railways ; 2649, 2650. 
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His Grace THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., F.R.S., in the Chair. 



William Thomas Mulvaney, Esq., examined. 



1047. {Chairman.) You were formerly, I believe, 
a Commissioner of Public Works in Ireland ? — Yes. 

1048. For a considerable period of time ? — I was 
in the Government service altogether about 27 years. 

1049. How long is it since you ceased to be a 
Commissioner of Public Works ? — Since the year 
1852. 

1050. Since that time, I believe, you have been 
resident in Prussia ? — Yes, since 1855. 

1051. How have you been occupied there ; what 
was your object in going there ? — I was owner of a 
part of two large colliery concessions there, and had 
the sole management for my partners and myself. 

1052. In what part of Prussia were those col- 
lieries ? — Westphalia is where the collieries lie, but I 
live in Dusseldorf. 

1053. Has your attention been called, both in Ire- 
land and in Prussia, to the railway system generally? 
— In Ireland it was constantly, in my early official 
capacity, not directly with the original Railway Com- 
mission, but the members of the Railway Commission 
were at that time Sir John Burgoyne and others with 
whom I was connected in office, and subsequently 
Sir John Burgoyne became Chairman of the Board of 
Public Works, of which I was a member, and we there- 
fore had very much to do in connexion with the 
question of railways generally in Ireland. After- 
wards I proposed the construction of the Midland 
Great Western of Ireland Railway, and recommended 
to the Government the granting of a loan for that 
portion of the line which extends from Athlone to 
Galway, with a view to develop the resources of 
the west of Ireland, which at that time contained 
about three millions of inhabitants, but now con- 
siderably less. 

1054. In what capacity did you recommend that ? 
— As a Commissioner of Public Works. 

1055. What was that commission on Irish railways 
of which you have spoken ? — A railway commission 
appointed by the Government before the construction 
of railways in Ireland to investigate the best system 
on which railways should be constructed. Mr. Drum- 
mond, who was then Secretary of State for Ireland, 
was, I believe, the chairman of that commission, in 
1837 or 1838, I think. I had afterwards, following 
your Grace’s question, to give evidence on Lord 
Granville’s commission as to the packet stations in 
Ireland, and on that occasion I devoted much atten- 
tion to the railway systems in Ireland, and the con- 
nexion of the railways with each other and with the 
harbours, especially in Dublin. 

1056. Your attention has been also called to the 
railway systems in Germany ? — Yes ; and there it 
was called to them in my own interest in connexion 
with the collieries which I have mentioned. My 
partners and I being strangers in the country, and 
having commenced the working of the collieries in the 
midst of 200 or 300 existing collieries, the necessity 
arose to find markets for our produce, and we re- 
solved at an early period to seek the most distant 
markets, where we would come least in competition 
with the existing collieries. At that time, owing to 
the high rates for the transport of coal, coal did not 
go by rail much more than about 10 German miles, 
which is about 47 or 50 English miles, taking a radius 
from the centre of the coal district of Westphalia. 

1057. Was no coal carried further than 50 miles ? 
— Not much by railway, the prices were so high, but 



by water ; it did go by the Rhine. Afterwards, in 
consequence of a reduction of the fares, obtained after 
a long struggle, we were able to send it, and the coal 
goes at present about 100 German miles, or rather 
over 100 German miles, something more than 500 
English miles. 

1058. Was that entirely owing to a reduction of 
the charge that had previously been made ? — Quite 
so ; it was impossible before ; the rates were so high 
that the coal from Westphalia could not reach those 
distant districts ; the price exceeded what the coal 
was worth, and it could not compete with the 
English coal on the sea coast, or with the coals, and 
wood, and turf in other districts. The agitation or 
struggle that was made for this reduction I be- 
lieve will be a matter of interest to the Commission, 
inasmuch as the difficulties existing in Germany even 
surpassed those which might be supposed to exist in 
Ireland. The vai'ious number of small states and go- 
vernments existing in Germany, in addition to the 
various number of railway companies, rendered any 
co-operative action for a common object excessively 
difficult. The arguments that I was enabled to bring 
forward were chiefly from England, where, in the 
matter of mineral traffic, they had made a very con- 
siderable advance as compared with that the Con- 
tinent had made. I visited most of the governments 
ami the ministers of commerce of each of them, in 
conjunction with a deputation of the coal owners, for 
the purpose of arguing with them and convincing 
them of the advantages that would result to the 
railway companies themselves from a reduction in 
the freights, and especially for fuel. We were met 
constantly with the argument, that the circum- 
stances in Germany were different from what they 
could be in England ; and there was a disbelief, in 
fact, on the part of the ministers of Prussia that 
such rates, that is, a halfpenny per ton per mile, 
could exist in England. I was compelled, in conse- 
quence of this, to collect from our blue books and 
from friends the actual state of facts, and I wrote 
a small brochure, which was handed about, and at 
last, with the assistance of professional men in Ger- 
many, we were able to state to most of the railway 
boards, that the original cost to them of the carriage 
of coal could not materially exceed a farthing a ton 
per mile, and therefore if they assented to the pro- 
position which we made (it would be in German money 
one pfennig per centner a German mile), which is 
somewhat less than a halfpenny a ton per English 
mile, they would have a fair profit. Having made 
these statements, and sustained them by proofs from 
England and by communications from the German 
authorities, there was a disposition to go into the 
matter,, but I should have failed had it not been for 
the assistance afforded to me by the manager of the 
Dutch-Rhenish Railway, from Amsterdam and Rot- 
terdam to Germany. This gentleman was an 
Englishman, Mr. Forbes, now general manager of 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, and the 
company being for the greater part English, the 
majority of them were more open to conviction on 
such a matter. Their shares were at a very great 
discount, they had no coal trade, but they had a 
number of coal waggons. Mr. Forbes entered with 
a full and liberal spirit into an arrangement with me, 
and placed the waggons of their company at my 
disposal, provided that we sent regularly given 
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quantities into Holland at our own risk, and at the 
low rate that I have mentioned. We had a difficulty 
still ; our collieries were on the side of a German 
railway, and the coals had about 50 miles to travel 
before they reached the Dutch-Rhenish Railway. 
Owing to the Dutch-Rhenish Railway Company 
giving their waggons and entering into such an ar- 
rangement with me, we temporarily got a rate from 
the Cologne and Minden Railway on which our col- 
lieries lie to make an experiment, and we ran for a 
year or two. 

1059. ( Mr. Roebuck .) Those 50 miles which you 
have mentioned were German miles, I suppose ? — 
No. 

1060. Your coals had to run 50 miles before they 
reached the Dutch-Rhenish Railway ; were those 
50 German miles ? — Fifty English miles, about 10 
German miles ; the whole distance to Amsterdam 
was about 125 English miles, and the distance to 
Rotterdam (the sea ports and termini of the Dutch- 
Rheuisli system) was 136 miles, I think. So far we 
made the experiment. I brought these facts before 
the North German union of railways. I may ex- 
plain to the Commission that some of the difficulties 
in Germany with regard to the various govern- 
ments and various railway directions are got over 
by forming a union of railways for the common 
through traffic. We failed in succeeding for a year 
or two to convince the North German union, which 
included the kingdom of Hanover and Brunswick, 
which lie between the two divisions of Prussia, until 
we finally effected the object in this way. Thirty-two 
collieries entered into a guarantee to deliver, I think, 
25,000 tons within one year at Magdeburg on the 
Elbe, at the rate that we had proposed, subject to a 
penalty, in case we failed in sending that quantity 
regularly, of a very heavy fine, I believe equivalent 
to the original freight, and I may state that the 
original freight was very high. 

1061. ( Chairman .) What was that original 
freight ? — -I cannot give you the figures at the 
present moment. For experiment I sent two 
waggons of 10 tons each of our best coals from our 
own colliery to Magdeburg; it was allowed to be fully 
equal to and was purchased at the same price as the 
English coal, but instead of my receiving anything 
back for the two waggons, I had to pay 21. in addi- 
tion for the freight : the original freight I have not 
got. 

1062. It was very much higher I presume ? — 
Yes, it was quite prohibitive. We succeeded in 
the experiment, but mainly by the fact of our 
collieries supplying the quantities at a risk when 
many of my German neighbours , fell off in their deli- 
veries, and the burden fell for the greater part on 
our own shoulders. We succeeded from, that day 
forth, and the advantage of a low freight was proved 
in North Germany, and it has worked with extraor- 
dinary success since. But to illustrate the difficul- 
ties, the kingdom of Hanover which has railways, 
chiefly managed by. the State, and at the same time 
is the owner of collieries, interposed, at least on the 
part of the State, more than on the part of their rail- 
way board, very considerable difficulties, and for a 
full year all that Hanover would concede was to 
allow the coal to run through .the kingdom to the 
opposite side of Prussia, but it would not allow any 
to be delivered in Hanover itself. 

1063. ( Lord Donoughmorc.) Can you say when 
these low rates were introduced ? — It was in the year 
1860. In the middle of 1858 I commenced to pro- 
duce coal, and our agitation began immediately, and 
I think the experiment was made in the year 1860. 

1064. (Mr. Horsfall .) For what distance can you 
now run at the low rates ? — To Munich, to Switzer- 
land, and, to Berlin, about from 75 to nearly 100 
German miles. 

1065. ( Chairman.) That is about 500 • English 
miles ? — Yes. 

1066. (Mr. Horsfall.) Did all the railway com- 
panies agree to take it at the same rate ? — That was 
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the very difficulty which is not yet overcome. The 
various branches of the railway systems in Germany 
have not yet come fully into the arrangement. There 
are various state jealousies and various jealousies be- 
tween the various railway companies which have 
prevented it. 

1067. (Mr. Glyn.) The rate is rather less than a 
halfpenny per ton per mile, is it not ? — It is. The 
halfpenny per ton per mile would be a fraction more 
than one pfennig per centner per German mile. 

1068. Did you find your own waggons ? — No ; the 
waggons are found by the railway companies. 

1069. That is rather less than the English rate, is it 
not ? — Yes ; but I should observe, if you wish to go 
into detail, that they also charged for terminals, in 
some cases 3s. a waggon of five tons at each end of the 
system, whatever it was. This was a fruitful source 
of jealousy, because the station from which the 
mineral went, or the railway from which it went, 
to the railway on which it arrived had more benefit 
from the transport than the country through which 
it passed without stopping. 

1070. (Chairman.) Are you still wo'rking your 
coal over the Dutch-Rhenish line ? — Extensively. 

1071. Can you state whether the result has been sa- 
tisfactory to the railway companies as well as to you ? 
— -The result to the Dutch-Rhenish has been extraor- 
dinarily good. The Dutch-Rhenish line was formerly 
supplied from England, and as Rotterdam and Amster- 
dam are the nearest ports to England, they received a 
supply ; they commenced, however, encouraging the 
system of taking the coal from Germany for their loco- 
motives, by which they at once got a steady supply and 
a regular supply, weekly or daily, as they required it, 
and they were enabled to save a large outlay in storing 
up coals that should arrive by ship ; they used coal 
instead of coke, and they effected a great saving in 
locomotive power thereby ; and from having no trade 
whatever in coal over their line they arrived last 
year at 147,000 tons from Germany alone over their 
line. 

1072. (Mr. Glyn.) All these contracts were 
founded upon quantity, I suppose? — They were 
founded upon the regular through running of trains 
with a minimum quantity of 200 tons in Holland, and 
we can load or send 400 tons in Germany. 

1073. (Lord Stanley.) You have given us the 
actual rate charged, but you have not given us the 
amount of reduction which took place ? — I have stated 
that I am at a loss to give you the precise tariff, but all 
that can be supplied to you. 

1074. Can you tell us roughly what it was ? — It 
was prohibitive, and where no coal then went there is 
now a very large trade. 

1075. What we wish to know is, what was the 
amount of the tariff which was prohibitory ? — I 
will take Berlin as it is now. To reach Berlin with 
this new tariff and with the two terminals we could 
not compete with England, so that the 3s. that was 
charged for terminals at Berlin was obliged to be 
given up. I have already stated the fact of the coal 
that I sent to Magdeburg returning the coal owners 
nothing, and having to pay in addition. 

1076. (Mr. Dalglish.) What is the distance from 
the colliery to Magdeburg? — About 54 German miles, 
or about 250 English miles. 

1077. (Chairman.) Should you imagine that the 
old charge was three or four times as high as the 
present one ? — I will supply the facts ; I do not 
remember.® 

1078. (Mr. Dalglish.) You stated, I think, that 
you sent two waggons with 10 tons each? — Yes. 

1079. Do you know what they sold for at Magde- 
burg? — No ; it is several years ago. 

1080. ( Captain Galton.) You said that English 
coal could compete with you at Berlin. How does 



* The rate, I have since ascertained, was 30 thalers 10 silver 
groschen for five tons, or about 18s. 3d. per ton, being rather 
more than the selling price of the coal there in former seasons. 
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the English coal reach Berlin ? — It reaches Berlin 
through Hamburg and through Stettin. 

1081. From Hamburg how does it go to Berlin ? 
— By water, by canal ; it could go by railway, but 
it goes chiefly by water. 

1082. (Mr. Hamilton .) Are the present rates still 
conditional upon your supplying a certain quantity to 
the railways? — Yes ; they are still conditional upon 
our sending full trains to run through from station to 
station. That was' my own proposal founded upon 
the English practice, as I knew thereby, that the rail- 
way could have a very large profit at a low freight. 

1083. (Mr. Glyn.'j When you say through trains, 
can you tell us the number of tons or thereabouts ? — 
A train load is 200 tons ; that was the minimum for 
each train. 

1084. (Sir R. Hill.) To whom do the railways in 
question in Germany belong ?— In Prussia a number 
of them belong to the State ; part of them belong to 
the different states. Most of them through Hanover 
belong to the Government of Hanover, and in Bruns- 
wick to the Government of Brunswick. The Prussian 
railways in that line are all private. 

1085. (Chairman.) The Dutch Rhenish Railway 
is private, is it ? — Yes, it is chiefly English. 

1086. (Mr. Glyn.) In this union of railways in 
North Germany who fixes the rates, does the union 
fix them, or is there a committee that fixes the rates, 
or do they make their own separate rates ? — The 
union consists of various boards united together, and 
they have frequent meetings — I think monthly — and 
general meetings of the deputies from each board, and 
one great meeting yearly. 

1087. Do they fix the rates ? — Yes ; they fix every 
through rate. 

1088. Irrespective of the boards themselves ? — 
Yes ; they are deputed by the boards. 

1089. They can fix the rates ? — Yes, for through 
traffic. 

1090. For the whole of the Union ? — Yes. 

1091. (Chairman.) Are you still proceeding in 
extending the system, and carrying your coal at low 
rates over the other German railways ? — It is itself 
spreading ; since the seed was sown the fruit has 
been obtained, and large profits direct and indirect 
arising to the railways, they have themselves ex- 
tended the system. 

1092. Is the German Union satisfied with the 
results ? — I have only, as yet, spoken of one ; there 
are several German Unions, and there are classifica- 
tions of railways in unions according to local circum- 
stances. 

1093. Those systems, now that the experiment 
has been tried, are satisfied with the result ? — They 
are so important to the country ; first to the trade, 
and, secondly, to the railways, that you will, per- 
haps, permit me to give you the figures. In the 
year 1859, taking the Westphalia coal districts, when 
the low fares first came into operation at all, the 
Westphalian districts produced 3,800,000 tons of coal. 
In the year 1864 they produced 7,500,000 in round 
numbers, and a totally new life has been infused into 
the industry of all the countries, agricultural and 
manufacturing, through which this cheap coal has 
been brought. The coal owners had reduced the price 
of coal at the pit’s mouth to the lowest that it could 
bear. We asked the railway companies to join us as 
the natural means of attaining markets by reducing 
their freights, and when they did agree factories grew 
up in Brunswick, in Hanover itself, and numerous 
other districts, and the consumption of coal has 
increased enormously, so that this doubled increase 
of production cannot now meet the demand. 

1094. Are the collieries in Westphalia capable of 
producing a larger amount than they do at present ? 
— The Westphalian district, I think, contains as 
much coal nearly as all England ; it is very rich, 
there are a great number of workable beds lying 
under each other, but the collieries are not capable, at 



present, of producing the quantity which is re- 
quired. 

1095. (Sir R. Hill.) Why so; what * is the 
reason of that ? — Their mode of production is not 
quite equal to ours as to quantity ; they are satisfied 
with producing 300 or 400 tons, or much less per 
colliery ; they , do not do as they do in England, or as 
we do there ; we produce 600 or 700 tons per colliery. 

1096. (Mr. Glyn.) Do not they apply capital 
enough ? — I do not think it is a question of capital 
so much as it is a question of exertion and the kind 
of demand that has been exacted for superior pre- 
paration of the coal ; there is also a deficient supply 
of coal labour. 

1097. (Mr. Horsfall.) Do you mean 600 or 700 
tons per day or per week ? — Per day. We produce 
from our two collieries and sell over 300,000 tons in a 
year. 

1098. (Chairman.) Have the railway companies 
also adopted the sytem of lowering the rate on other 
articles of merchandise as well as coal ? — Yes, con- 
siderably in other articles since the result in the case 
of the coals has been seen, and progress is still making 
for they are very much pressed by the iron manufac- 
turers to do so ; they have not yet advanced in the 
reduction upon the raw iron itself so much as they 
feel convinced they must do ; they are going very 
slowly forward, but they have reduced the rates 
considerably. The results, I have no doubt, will be 
very interesting to the Commission when I lay them 
before them, especially with regard to the increase 
of income which has been derived from these reduc- 
tions to the railway companies. I will take a report, 
which is rather an extensive one ; the yearly report 
of the Cologne and Minden railway. They have 
furnished a chronological table since the commence- 
ment of the railway in 1848, and the report to which 
I am about to refer terminates with 1863 ; at the 
end of each year’s report they give this chronological 
table. Their income has very much increased since 
the establishment of these low fares. In 1859 their 
income amounted altogether to 4,600,000 thalers. It 
has increased up to the year 1863 to 8,300,000 
thalers. 

1099. Is there any greater mileage at the present 
time than there was in the first year ? — There is. 
The mileage has increased from 46 to 71 ; that was, 
however, chiefly in 1862 and 1863. 

1100. ( Sir R. Hill.) Are you about to give us 
the gross receipts ? — Yes, at this moment ; but the 
greater portion of that income has been derived from 
the carriage of goods ; the increase in goods has been 
from 2,900,000 thalers to 5,300,000 ; whereas the 
passenger traffic, which soon reaches its maximum, 
notwithstanding the increase which has taken place 
in the mileage, you will see has not very importantly 
increased ; but it has increased from 1,300,000 thalers 
to 1,640,000. and those figures of 1,640,000 occur first 
in 1862, when the greater length of the line was 
opened. 

1101. (Mr. Roebuck.) There has been no diminu- 
tion in the fares for passengers, I suppose ? — None ; 
but when I come to the case of the passengers I shall 
show you that the passenger fares in Germany upon 
this line are very low. 

1102. (Captain Gallon.) The increase that you 
have given as in the goods, is not much more than the 
proportion due to the increased mileage; you said 
from about 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 ?— Yes ; but 
from my local knowledge I am aware that the new 
mileage which lias been opened had not been a great 
source of increased income in goods ; it is now only 
commencing to develop the goods traffic upon the 
line ; it is a line from Deutz to Giessen in the 
direction of Frankfort. The main point which I 
wish to show is this, that the great increase, as 
admitted in their own report in distinct terms, has 
been derived from minerals, since the reduction they 
made in the rates. The two stations which have 
most contributed to that increase have been the two 
stations near to which our collieries are situate, and 
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where our works were expressly constructed for the 
purpose of affording to us the means of filling those 
express coal trains rapidly, and despatching them to 
the various parts of the North of Europe. 

1103. (Chairman.) What has been the result in 
the shape of dividends ? — Every reduction of the 
rates, whether in the passenger traffic or in the goods 
traffic, appears from this table at which I am looking 
to have been accompanied with an increase of 
dividend. I will take the extremes as regards the 
traffic to which we are now referring. Their rate in 
1848 was 4-34 pfennigs. The next year it was 4-60. 
The rate for the carriage of goods is taken here per 
centner, and per German mile. If you will take the 
figures as comparative, they will convey the idea. In 
1863 the rate was 2-29, therefore it was very nearly 
a half. Of course we cannot speak of the profits in 
the first year of the opening of a railway, but in that 
year the profit upon the capital expended 4T7 per 
cent. That which . they divided among the share- 
holders was 3| per cent, in the year 1848. The total 
sum that they earned on all their capital, in 1863 
was 7‘65 per cent., and they paid their shareholders 
12 and -{-iths per cent., and this year they will pay 
them 15 per cent, probably. 

1104. (Lord Donoughmore.) Do you say that they 
earn 7 per cent, and pay 12 per cent. ? — Yes, and that 
is an interesting matter to which I will call the 
attention of the Commissioners with regard to part of 
the policy of the German railway companies. The 
proportion of the loan and priority shares, the amor- 
tissement of which is .partly paid off every year is 
very much larger than it is in England, their mode of 
financing is very different from ours. The chief 
increase in profits I find has taken place from the 
year 1859. At that time they paid 7 -|ths per cent, 
to their shareholders, and in 1863 they paid, as I 
have already stated, 12 j-iths per cent. With regard 
to the money earned upon the whole capital, which 
was expended in 1859, they made 7'94 per cent., 
and they made 9-80 in 1860, when the traffic in coals 
came to be very considerable, through the low rates, 
and in 1861 they made 11-27 per cent. Then suddenly 
during the two years when the new extended line 
came in, which was very large, they fell down in 
their earnings to 8 per cent, and 7-65 per cent, upon 
their whole expenditure, because before that time 
they were making their new line out of capital, and 
the charges did not come into play. 

1105. (Sir Rowland Hill.) Are you now giving 
the net earnings ? — Yes, the words are expressly the 
net earnings per cent, on the expended capital. 

1106. (Chairman.) Do you know what the ex- 
tended mileage of that railway is ? — I do, it is 71 
German miles. For the Cologne and Minden Railway 
the total capital expended has been 9,341,000/. 

1107. (Capt. Gallon.) What is the length of the 
line ? — The length of the line is 218 and 113 English 
miles. The cost of the first 218 miles will be inter- 
esting to the Commissioners to know with reference 
to the subsequent matters. It was 22, 680 1. a mile, 
and for the 113 miles the cost was 34,608/. a mile, 
but that includes the bridge at Cologne. 

1108. (Chairman.) Does that include the rolling 
stock ? — Yes, and all other expenditure ; which 
shows that after all this has been a very expensive 
line. I have already stated that they divided in 1862 
12}4-ths per cent, among the shareholders, but to 
illustrate their mode of finance I may repeat that 
their total capital was 9,341,175, but the propor- 
tion of that upon which they paid dividends is only 
1,950,000/., or say 2,000,000/. in round numbers. That 
principle also applies to many other German railways, 
as they take a very large portion of capital up in 
loans and priority shares, or, as we call them in 
England, preference shares, which are, however, pay- 
able off in the course of a certain number of years at 
a moderate rate of interest and sinking fund, so that 
in the end the railways are becoming more valuable 
every year. 

G 



1109. (Mr. Glyn.) Is that sinking fund formed 
out of the receipts of every year ? — Yes. 

1110. (Chairman.) And the capital, in the case to 
which you have been referring, will ultimately be re- 
duced to something under two millions ? — Yes, but 
the Government subscribed largely to the Cologne 
and Minden Railway, and guaranteed interest, in 
consequence of which they are entitled to receive 
back the railway after a certain given period of 
years. 

1111. Are the priority shares and the money which 
is borrowed on the lines at very low rates ? — I have 
the exact rates here, and I believe they are 3£, 4, and 
4i ; they very rarely go up to 5. 

1112. (Mr. Hamilton.) Is it in preferential stock 
or in debentures ? — I am not quite certain about 
that, I think they are in debentures ; but, they are 
amortissable, or may be paid off. 

1113. (Mr. Horsfall.) What do you mean by 
annuity shares 1—1 mean that they may be paid off in 
the way of terminable annuities ; they pay off a cer- 
tain sum of money, with, say 5 per cent., 1 per cent, 
sinking fund and 4 per cent, interest, till all is paid 
off. 

1114. (Sir Rowland Hill.) It -would be like what 
we call terminable annuities 1 — Yes. But in addition 
to this it is complicated in this case with the fact of 
the Government having given a very large subvention, 
they being part owners of the railway, and having 
certain powers to become owners of the railway by 
purchasing shares it at par from year to year. 

1115. (Mr. Glyn.) As I understand you, the re- 
demption fund is made up from the annual earnings 
on the railway ? — Yes, always, and they distinguish 
that in their report. I may inform the Commission 
that there is scarcely a fact which they may desire to 
know as to some of these German railways that is 
not to be found in their annual reports. Of course I 
have not got them all in my head, because they do 
not interest me more than for the purpose of seeing 
what the general policy is. 

1116. What is the system pursued by the German 
railway companies as to passenger traffic ; are the 
fares high or low compared with the passenger fares 
in England ? — The fares are considerably lower than 
they are iu Ireland, at least upon those railways to 
which I have particularly addressed myself. They 
are about one-half. The fare for a first-class pas- 
senger in Germany is 1|<Z. per mile. The fare for a 
second-class passenger Is 1 d. per mile, for a third- 
class passenger ^d. and for a fourth-class passenger 
f ths of a penny per English mile. 

1117. ITas there been any reduction made in the 
rates, or have they always worked at those rates 1— 
There have beeu some slight reductions made which 
are perceivable by the averages in the statistics for 
the whole of Germany. 

1118. But there has been no such reduction in the 
passenger fares as in the rates charged upon coals ? — 
No ; I have now before me the annual statistical 
statement which was published for the year 1862 by 
the house of Parliament, and I may observe that in 
the whole of the Prussian system of railways, the in- 
come derived from passengers and what belongs to 
passengers is 30 per cent., from goods and cattle 63 
per cent., and from other sources 7 per cent. The 
proportions of the receipts from passengers over the 
whole of the Prussian system of railways, divided 
into classes, is as follows : — From the first class 
only 19/10ths per cent., from the second-class 17 per 
cent., from the third-class 49 per cent., and from the 
fourth-class 32 per cent. These are the facts over 
the whole of the Prussian system relating to the year 
1862. 

1119. (Mr. Gower.) Has there been any reduction 
made in the rates charged for the conveyance of 
other goods and merchandise besides coals ? — A con- 
siderable reduction has been made in what they call 
their reduced class of goods ; they are irou ores chiefly, 
and earths, limestone, aud matters essential for the 
production of iron. 

4 
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1120. With regard to manufactured commodities, 
has there been any reduction made ? — I am not pre- 
pared to state that at present, but I can furnish that 
information for the Commission. I know for through 
rates and in competition with water carriage and 
foreign railways, considerable reduction has been 
made. 

1121. (Sir R. Hill.) You have given us the rates 
charged for passengers upon the German railways. 
Are any return tickets issued, or are there any ar- 
rangements like those in England as to return tickets ? 
— Very few, excepting in particular districts. In the 
private railway companies they are getting into that 
practice. 

1122. Do they issue season tickets ? — No. 

1123. Do they make reduced charges for excursion 
trains ? — They have done so on the Rhine — on the 
Rhenish railway. 

1124. If you take those matters into account, 
how would the rates charged upon the German rail- 
ways compare with the rates charged upon the 
Irish railways ? — I should think that they would 
tell considerably against the Irish system, because 
the average of all the railway traffic in Prussia for 
all classes of persons is only 8/10ths of a penny per 
mile. 

1125. Can you tell us the average charge in Ireland, 
taking into account the return tickets and the ex- 
cursion trains ? — I have not got the statistics here, 
neither are they in my possession, but from the in- 
formation that I have obtained I understand that the 
fare for a first-class passenger in Ireland is about 
2-f^d. per mile, for second-class passenger l\d. and 
10 per cent, added, and for a third-class passenger 
lcl. If the Commissioners will allow* me I will take 
100 miles in both countries, reminding you at the 
same time that the greater part of Ireland, taking, 
as the guide, the standard of wages, is much poorer 
than at least the portion of Germany to which I 
have alluded. To travel 100 miles in Ireland first 
class would cost 18s. 4 d., in Germany 12s. 6d. 

1126. (Lord Dononghmore.) How do you obtain 
that figure, as the fares vary upon the different lines 
of railway ? — I am calculating a rate of 2^d. per 
mile, which I believe is about the rate in Ireland. 

1127. That is the rate upon the Southern and 
Western, but upon some of the northern lines the 
rates are different ? — Yes, and to the west of Ireland 
the rates are still higher, I believe ; from Dublin to 
Galway the rate is, first class, 22s., I think it is 
more than 2^d. But the second class in Germany, 
which is fully equal to the first class in Ireland, 
and almost beyond the first class in England, is only 
a penny, which would amount to only 8s. 4 d. for the 
same distance. The third-class fare in Ireland is 
8s. 4 d. for that distance, whereas the third-class fare 
in Germany would be but 6s. 3d., which class might 
be compared with the second class in Ireland. The 
fourth-class in Germany, with regard to the class of 
persons who travel, can be compared with the third- 
class in Ireland, and the fare would be 3s. lid. for 
100 miles. 

1128. (Sir R. Hill.) Are not the fourth-class car- 
riages in Germany open carriages ? — Yes, some of 
them are open, but some of them are closed, they have 
hangings in cold weather, and the climate in winter 
is more severe than in Ireland. 

1129. What kind of carriages are used in Ireland 
for that class ? — X^ey have no fourth class there, I 
believe, except to the west. 

1130. Then take the third-class passengers ? — The 
third-class carriages are mostly closed as far as I 
recollect. 

1131. (Capt. Galton.) With regard to the rates 

charged for goods ; you have stated that the German 
Union of railways fix the rates for the goods ? Yes. 

1132. Do they permit the general managers of the 

different lines to give special rates to individuals ? 

No ; everything there is done bureaucratically. 

1133. Is everything published, so that any person 
can ascertain the tariff at which he can send goods, 



either per train load, or per waggon, load, or per ton ? 
— Always, all that information is to be obtained. 

1134. You have no doubt that it does not rest with 
the general manager's to fix the rates? — No; but I 
think they have made a great mistake as to the inflexi- 
bility of their rates ; for variable rates, in order to 
carry on railway traffic properly, are almost a neces- 
sity of the system as it appears to me. 

1135. (Lord Stanley.) Will you be good enough 
to explain that a little ? — They made an arbitrary 
rule, to come back to the question of coal, to make a 
certain charge per mile and two terminals, but it was 
very soon found that if they adhered to the terminals 
they would shut out from themselves and the coal 
owners a veiy large trade to Bremen; to Hamburg, 
and to Berlin, in which places the competition of 
England was considerable. Therefore, after a great 
deal of consideration, the German Union itself of that 
system of railways resolved, upon the representations 
made by the coal owners, to reduce the rate, and 
they did so accordingly. I could perhaps illustrate 
the facts better by referring to a very interesting map 
which has been made by the Prussian Government, 
showing the production, consumption, and circulation 
of the various fuels in Prussia. The dark squares 
upon the map represent the quantities and places 
and quantity of production of the coal. The map was 
made very much upon my suggestion to the minister 
to show how a reduction of the rates would lead to an 
extension of the trade. Before the year I860 none of 
the Westphalian coal reached Magdeburg, but in con- 
sequence of the reduction that was made in the rate, 
it has now reached it, and much further (explaining 
the map to the Commissioners). 

1136. (Capt. Galton.) Does the Government fix 
the rate ? — Upon any of the railways in which they 
have an interest they approve of the rates which are 
charged, for instance upon the Cologne and Minden 
railway. 

1137. Where they have no interest in the railway do 
they interfere ? — No, they cannot interfere directly. 

1138. They do not interfere any more than they do 
in England ? — They do Dot. 

1139. (Chairman.) You have not given a full 
answer to the question put to you by Lord Stanley as 
to the reason why you objected to fixed rates ? — I 
have put the map before the Commissioners in order 
to show that the coal owners could not have sent, and 
the railway companies could not have carried, coal in 
any large quantities to Bremen and Hamburg were it 
not (with regard to those ports where competition was 
to take place, with England, for instance,) that a 
reduction to those places took place for that purpose 
by taking off the terminal charge of 3s. per waggon 
load in order to enable it to be done. The railway 
companies themselves were convinced of the neces- 
sity for it and they abandoned it, and in the same 
way they did so at Berlin. 

1140. Has there been any agitation in the inter- 
mediate towns with respect to a reduction in the 
terminal charges in consequence of their having been 
taken off in Berlin and in Hamburg ?— Yes, and it is 
a constant subject of agitation. The principle of the 
thing seems not to be justified at all ; I mean making 
these terminal charges where such an article as coal 
is loaded by the producers and is unloaded by the 
consumers without cost to the railway company. 

1141. (Lord Donoughmore.) If a large quantity 
of coals. is to be unloaded at a station, must not the 
company who are the owners of that station provide 
sidings for the purpose ? — They should do so, and they 
have found it to be their interest to do so, and they 
have extended the stations very considerably. In 
Hanover it is a subject which is constantly brought 
before the Parliament to grant additional sums of 
money to increase the stations in consequence of the 
new increase of trade which has come to the railways 
from these very coal trains which I have already 
mentioned. 

1142. Does it not appear just and reasonable that 
the company which provides the siding accommoda- 
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tion should receive something beyond mere mileage 
rate for conveying the coal ? — It was upon that 
ground that the terminal was proposed to cover the 
expense of keeping books and so forth ; but these 
sidings, we contend, are for the benefit of the railway 
company, because they bring to the company trade 
which they would not have, if they did not provide 
that accommodation. 

1143. Take the case qf two railway companies; 
one of them carries the coal, say for 10 German 
miles, the coal then passes off that line on to the line 
of the next company, who also carry it for 10 Ger- 
man miles. The coal is then discharged at a station 
belonging to the second company, at which station 
the second company must have provided siding 
accommodation. In that case would it not be fair 
that the second company should receive something 
more than half the total charge for the carriage of 
the coal, the siding having been provided at their 
cost ? — Yes, in. the abstract it appears to be so, but 
when you recollect that the other railway company 
has also its stations at which coals, I may almost say 
certainly stop, and they have similar things to take into 
account, it equalizes itself, I think, all over the system; 
they obtain the advantages resulting from encourag- 
ing the trade and bringing into use the first necessity 
for manufactures ; the collateral and indirect advan- 
tages have been generally found by liberal minded 
thinkers upon the subject, to balance any of the little 
questions of debtor and creditor account at the com- 
mencement of the trade arising from these causes. 

1144. I will suppose that a train of coals is carried 
for a certain distance over different railways, and the 
distance so canned over I will divide into three equal 
parts. Suppose that each of those three parts belongs 
to a separate company, that the coals are loaded at 
the station of one company and pass along the line 
on to the line of another company without being un- 
loaded, and that they are discharged at a station 
belonging to a third company. W ould it not be fair that 
the companies which have provided accommodation 
for loading and unloading should receive more than 
the intermediate company which had not, and would it 
not be manifestly unjust to give a full third to the 
company which had incurred no expense for the load- 
ing and the unloading? — Clearly in the particular case 
that is put, but I believe that most of the large rail- 
way companies in London provide vast accommodation 
for the coals, even storage room and so forth, at very 
moderate rates indeed, whereas the German railway 
companies which I have spoken of provided nothing 
but a siding. Following the advice that I gave to 
the railway directors in Hanover, founded upon the 
example which is furnished by the railway companies 
in London, they have had a harbour constructed, and 
they have provided means for delivering the coals off 
the railway into the ships, feeling that thereby they 
brought new traffic over their system which otherwise 
would not have come. 

1145. (Mr. Glyn.) As I understand you they do not 
stack the coals upon tiie railway stations at all ? — As 
little as possible. 

1146. Do they do so sometimes ? — Yes. The 
railway companies let to the coal owners a place 
for their accommodation. 

1147. For which they have to pay a rent, I sup- 
pose ? — Yes ; the charge is not included in the 
terminals I have been speaking of. 

1148. (Sir Rowland Hill.) You have compared 
the fares charged on the German railways with the 
fares charged on the Irish railways. Can you say 
anything as to the comparative speed of the trains in 
Germany and in Ireland, referring now to the passen- 
ger trains ? — I cannot speak exactly to that point, 
but from the experience I have had in travelling I 
think there is very little difference between them ; 
the quick trains in Germany are very good indeed. 

1149. Are they so quick as the quick trains in 
Ireland ? — I should think there is very little differ- 
ence between them ; it is something like 35 miles an 
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hour, I think, and by the courier trains in Germany 
the accommodation is unquestionably better. 

1150. Is the speed in Germany equal to the speed 
in Ireland ? — I cannot say, but I may say this, that 
whilst the Irish railways ai - e so depressed, many other 
railways in-Germany, besides the Cologne and Minden, 
are also paying very large diyidends, and some of them 
along this very North German Union to which I have 
referred. 

1151. (Chairman.) Is there any competition be- 
tween the different systems in Germany? — Competi- 
tion is by law prohibited in Prussia, but they are 
feeling the error of their ways, and with reference to 
that the government itself is at the present time very 
liberal minded. Statesmen .in Germany, who take 
large views of the subject, are disposed to do away 
with the law which prohibits competition, and in 
Prussia the government itself are absolutely changing 
the law and promoting lines in order to produce 
competition. 

1152. ( Lord Stanley.) In what manner can com- 
petition be prohibited by law ? — By an express enact- 
ment in the original law on the subject, whereby a 
line cannot be conceded by the minister which should 
be deemed to be a competitive line. They wish to 
reform the law in that respect. 

1153. Then the laws have guaranteed to railway 
companies a monopoly of a certain district ? — So far 
as the question of what is a competing line goes, but 
there have been found openings for evasion, for in- 
stance if a line does not go from end point to end 
point of its competition, it is tried to be evaded. The 
Government think that it is wrong, and they are pro- 
moting state lines, and they wish to have the law 
changed ; they are also promoting canals for the 
purpose of making a reduction in the rates charged. 

1154. ( Lord Donouglimorc.) They are promoting 
state lines in competition with lines which have been 
made at the expense of private companies ? — Yes, 
they are, for instance the Bergish Markish Railway ; 
and with the full consent of all parties in Parliament 
who see that there has been a palpable error committed, 
and that competition is the sole means of keeping down 
the rates. The .Germans are now pretty well con- 
vinced that low rates will produce high dividends, 
and that they have committed an error in limiting the 
dividends to a certain figure and then reducing the 
rates for the purpose of keeping the dividend down. 
That is a matter which is better understood at 
present. 

1155. (Lord Stanley.) If a line of railway has 
been made upon an understanding with the Govern- 
ment that the promoters of the line shall have a 
monopoly of a certain district, how can the Govern- 
ment break through that understanding without 
incurring the reproach of committing a breach of 
faith, or making in some form or other compensa- 
tion to the railway company whose privilege they 
take away ? — They seek to make compensation in 
some o.ther form by conceding to them certain privi- 
leges which they had not before. The Commission 
are aware that legislation in Prussia is totally diffe- 
rent from legislation in this country, and this is a 
subject to which I meant to advert ; for instance the 
preliminary expenses attendant upon the passing of 
a railway bill, or rather obtaining a concession, there 
are very low indeed. I believe I am right in saying 
that the various expenses of one class and another 
accompanying the passing of railway bills in this 
country before a sod was dug would amount to some- 
thing very nearly like the cost of the whole of the 
Prussian railway system. 

1 156. (Mr. Hamilton.) With what department does 
it rest to authorize the construction of a railway in 
Prussia? — It rests with the Minister of Commerce 
and Public Works I believe. 

1157. Then the restrictive Act to which you have 
alluded would be an Act restricting his discretion ? — 
Precisely, as I understand the case. 

1158. (Mr. Horsfall.) Is not the guarantee you 
have spoken of as being given to certain railway com- 
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panies limited to a certain term of years ? — I cannot 
speak with certainty upon that, but it is generally so. 
A concession is generally limited to 50 years with the 
power of increasing its. duration upon the application 
of the whole company, and with the sanction of the 
State. 

1159. The question is, whether these concessions 
are not made to certain railway companies upon the 
understanding that after the termination of a certain 
period, say 15 or 20 years, the Government shall 
have power to take possession of the railway ? — That 
is only in the case where the Government has given 
a subvention at the commencement. I know that 
that exists in the case of the Cologne and Minden 
railway. I believe that it does not exist in the case 
of the Rhenish railway, nor in the case of various 
other private companies. 

1160. Is it not also the case in France that the 
Government has power to take possession of a rail- 
way after a certain term ? — I am not aware. 

1161. (Mi-. Glyn.) You have alluded to the large 
dividend which some of the companies in Germany 
are paying ? — Yes. 

1162. I suppose that in those cases the capital of 
the company is based upon the same, principle as that 
to which you have alluded before — there being a very 
small real capital, the rest of the money having been 
borrowed ? — I will give you the facts. I have already 
quoted the Cologne and Minden Railway. The 
Rhenish Railway, with a capital of 6i millions, has 
only three millions of original shares. It is 227 miles 
long, and it has cost 21,749/. a mile. That company 
paid in 1863 six per cent. 

1163. Do you mean upon its own capital ? — Yes ; 
after paying off all the interest and the sinking funds 
and its loan charges for the year. The Bergish Markish 
Railway, which is under the management of the 
Government, and which I believe was originally a 
private company, has cost four millions of money, and 
it has 1,900,000/. of original share capital. It is 158 
miles long, it cost 22,000 1. per English mile, and it 
has paid 6±- per cent., or it did so in 1863. The 
Berlin and Potsdam Railway, from the Elbe to Berlin, 
cost 2,200,000/., it has only 750,000/. of share capi- 
tal, it cost 22,484/. a mile, and it paid 14 per cent, in 
1863. 

1164. ( Sir Rowland Hill.') Is not the same prin- 
ciple adopted by many, if not by most, of the English 
railways — paying up a certain amount of capital and 
then borrowing what may be wanted beyond that ?— 
The proportion in Ireland is a very much smaller 
proportion of loans. I believe it is from a third to a 
hall. I believe it does not exceed one third. I may 
mention one more — the Magdeburg and Halbertstadt 
Railway cost 735,000/. and the share capital amounted 
to 255,000/. ; it cost 13,360/. a mile, and they have 
paid 22f per cent. 

1165. (Chairman.) Has the Government in all 
cases a voice in settling the tariff on the Prussian 
railways ?— Only on those which are under the Go- 
vernment control, or receiving Government loans. 

1166. Are the other railway companies at perfect 
liberty to charge what they like, and is there no 
restriction ? — I am not aware. 

1167. (Mr. Glyn.) Is there no fixed tariff ?_ Yes. 
A tariff is published by every railway company. 

1168. Is it fixed by the same body ? — I think I 
had better not answer that question, for I might mis- 
lead the Commission. I will ascertain how that is ; 
it is probably defined in the original concession. 

1169. (Mr. Gower.) On the Government lines do 
they in practice interfere as to fixing the rates, or do 
they leave that to the discretion of the managers of 
the railways ? — The Government departments man- 
age everything themselves. Everything must be 
approved, every stage of it, every change of any kind 
that is made as to rates, or putting on trains, and so 
forth, must be approved, of course on the suggestions 
of the local managers. 

1170. Are they supposed to fix the rates with 
reference to the interests of. the public, or with refer- 



ence to the interests of the railway companies? 

The principle propounded by almost all the various 
States which I have visited — Hanover, Brunswick 
and Bavaria — is to fix the rates more with reference 
to the interests of the public, keeping their interests 
in view, than the interests of the railway company ; 
but then, taking Brunswick, for instance, and Ilauo- 
ver too, the gentlemen who are at the heads of those 
departments have been there from the very com- 
mencement, and are very clever men, and the chair- 
men of the Government Boards, and they have de- 
voted in those two cases the most enthusiastic atten- 
tion to the subject, and generally their representations 
are accepted by the Government of the State. In 
Prussia everything is submitted with the greatest 
formality, and it has to go through all the stages that 
it is possible to pass through before anything is done. 

1171. In your efforts to persuade the Governments 
that a reduction of the rates would be beneficial, did 
you not put forward, as a chief inducement, that it 
would be profitable to the railway companies them- 
selves ? — I put forward a double inducement that it 
was essential, in order to raise the interests of the 
trade of the country, that it was the very lever by 
which the whole trade of the country could be raised, 
and that it would, instead of being an injury, abso- 
lutely be a profit to the railway companies. I wrote 
in those terms, and I laid particular stress upon my 
opinion that it was essentially the duty of the Govern- 
ment to set the example on the State lines. 

1172. Was it not part of your case that it would 
be no loss to the railway companies ? — Certainly. 
I showed that the cost was about a farthing a ton 
per mile, while they would receive nearly a half- 
penny, and therefore that it would be a profitable 
concern ; that if the mass of the business done was 
large it would justify their putting on additional 
rolling stock, and it has turned out to be so. 

1173. Do you think that they would have sanc- 
tioned it if it had been a loss to the railway com- 
panies ? — No. 

1174. You do not think that they would have sanc- 
tioned it if it had not been for benefit of the com- 
panies ? — I do not think that the department would 
have felt justified in doing so. 

1175. (Chairman.) Are you of opinion that the 
Irish railways could be managed more advantageously 
for the country than they are ? — The management 
seems to me to be an exceedingly difficult question. 
I believe that competition is essential to success in 
almost all great commercial matters, I believe that 
it is totally foreign to the office of the Government to 
manage railways, and I say so, because I have spent 
the greater part of my life in the Government service. 
I think it is peculiarly so in this country and with 
our constitution. It succeeds in some of the dis- 
tricts of Germany tolerably well. In Hanover nearly 
all the railways belong to the State, and in Brunswick 
it is so also ; but then, as I have already stated, there 
are men there who are really masters of the position in 
each of those cases, and who have been there since 
the birth of the system, and who carry it out with 
the zeal of originators, but the difficulties which 
arise from delays before anything can be done are 
excessive. With regard to Ireland the consolidation 
of the management, as it has been pressed upon me by 
some friends of mine, and putting the whole of the 
system of Irish railways under one management, how- 
ever tempting, I fear- would only lead to a monopoly, 
whilst at the same time the present state of affairs 
there is greatly to be deprecated. The railways are 
not joined together, and they have remained in that 
unconnected state for very many years. Of the rail- 
way systems which come into Dublin none of them 
go down to the harbour ; they approach it, but they 
are not connected with the harbour or the shipping. 
The Midland Railway within the last two years has 
done what was proposed to be done very nearly 18 
years ago, namely, to connect itself with the har- 
bour, and that is the only exception, the difficulty 
of passing from One systeffi : to another still re- 
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mains. The northern system is in a great number 
of hands, and I have no doubt that that creates 
many difficulties in the management. The late ma- 
B ager of the Midland system has explained to me that 
goods passing through the centre of Ireland owing to 
the want of meeting trains, say, from Cork to Bel- 
fast will take very nearly a week, in the ordinary 
course of things, from various stoppages and delays 
which occur, whereas we know that if a suitable con- 
nexion were made — for instance in Dublin — they 
might go through in ten hours. 

1176. What is your view as to what ought to be 
done in the case of the Irish railways ? — I confess 
that I am greatly at a loss to know. I cannot reconcile 
to my mind the principle of the Government managing 
such things, and the question is, what can be done. 
Unquestionably, if capitalists in this country were 
to take up the whole system, and to reduce the rates 
— lor I look upon a reduction of the rates to one half 
as essential — it would lead immediately to a loss, and 
they would not recover from it for two, three, or per- 
haps, four years. Then we come to the development of 
traffic, and that has been hitherto, T may almost say, 
prevented. But, if the difficulty of that period of loss 
could be got over, I would still say that the system 
of management by the companies, keeping up the 
separate interests by competition, would be the best, 
if a control could be got over them, to induce them 
to carry out a reduction of the rates. If, however, 
they cannot be convinced, like the Germans, and 
persuaded to reduce them voluntarily, then the ques- 
tion will remain, for the interests of the country, 
whether those gentlemen can be met in anything like 
the way in which we, the coal owners in Germany, 
met the railway companies, by giving them a 
guarantee during the time of the experiment. 

1177. Do you believe that a gi'eat deal of traffic 
might be developed in Ireland which has now no 
existence if it could be carried on at much lower 
rates ? — I am convinced of it ; but I do not take the 
exaggerated view that many persons do upon this 
subject, and who seem to think that people will travel 
who have no business to travel ; for instance, I do 
not believe that to run trains from London to Rams- 
gate in the winter season, at low rates, would induce 
passengers to go as they do in the summer time, or 
that it would fill the trains. People would not go 
even from London, and a fortiori they would not go 
in the agricultural districts of Ireland. But I be- 
lieve that a reduction in the rates to something like 
the German standard would unquestionably develop, 
both in passengers and in goods, but still more in 
goods, a very large traffic. I believe that the goods 
traffic in Ireland is very small indeed, in comparison 
with what it ought to be, and would be. Upon most 
well developed systems of railways, the income 
from the goods traffic greatly exceeds that which is 
obtained from the passenger traffic ; but taking the 
great systems in Ireland, the Great Southern and 
Western, and the Midland (until the last two years), 
and the Northern, when they approached Dublin 
there was a break in the communication for goods, 
and there was cartage through the City of Dublin, 
and all those difficulties, which no doubt had the effect 
of preventing a large or increasing goods traffic. I 
have found it to be the same in Bremen, Hamburg, 
and Rotterdam, and other places, with the coal traffic, 
that unless we went alongside the ship, and discharged 
the coals out of the railway waggon into the ship, it 
was quite enough to cause us to lose the markets we 
sought to open. 

1178. (Mr. Glyn.) You have given, as an illustra- 
tion, goods sent from Cork to Belfast, and ypu state that 
there was great delay; does that delay chiefly arise from 
the want of local accommodation as between the 
different railways, or from, a want of harmony and 
system between the respective boards ? — I believe 
that it does not arise from a want of harmony, but, 
as I understand it, it arises from this : — that, upon 
each little branch upon which a waggon may come, 
it must remain until the next train arrives which 



is going in the direction required, so that in that W. T. 
way a waggon sleeps, as I may say, many nights at Mul vaney, Esq. 
various stations along the way before it reaches its 5tll Ma , r 1865 
destination. 

1179. Does not that show a want of concert between 
the respective boards ? — If there is not a through 
traffic organized to enable them to send on trains, that 
might account for it. 

1180. Would not that be remedied by making 
proper through traffic arrangements ? — Then there 
must be a sufficient traffic to justify the owners of 
the little branches to put on a train for that express 
place : for example, if it were desired to send a waggon, 
or two, laden with flax goods to the north of Ireland 
from the south, to be manufactured, say in Belfast, 
unless they could make up a train-load there would be 
a difficulty in a quick transit by cross lines, whilst, if 
the main trunks were joined in Dublin, these two 
waggons could run through with the ordinary trains. 

1181. Would not the object be attained if the trains 
of all the companies were allowed, as a matter of 
course, to run over that small railway ?— Clearly ; 
running powers ought to be given. 

1182. Would not that considerably tend to cure 
the evil ? — Yes ; if the traffic was there, but I am.' not 
aware that it is there. I do not believe it is developed: 

1183. (Lord Donoughmore.) The illustration that 
you have given refers to goods being bronght to 
Dublin by railway, but have they not an additional 
difficulty to contend with, viz., the competition by 
sea ?— As far as my experience lias gone there is 
nothing to be feared from that. Take the coal traffic 
from the nbrth to London, the railway competes with 
the sea ; and the traffic from the north to London by 
railway has slightly, as far as my experience has 
gone, increased on the railways; and is decreasing 
in the shipping. I believe that most classes of goods 
and particularly the low priced goods, will not bear the 
cost of transshipment and Cartage, say to the ship in 
Cork, and again taking them out of the ship at Cork, 
and then cartage again to the store in Belfast. If a 
waggon, as a principle, can run from the producer to 
the consumer, that will put down every competition. 

1184. (Mr. Glyn.) What is the rate per mile for 
the carriage of coals in Ireland ? — As far as I have 
been informed, the rates for coal in Ireland are about 
a penny per ton ; fths of a penny is the lowest I have 
heard of. 

1185. (Chairman.) Is that nearly about the rate 
charged on all the lines ? — I am told so. 

1186. (Mr. Glyn.) Do the companies find the 
waggons, or do the owners find them ? — There are no 
private owners of waggons in Ireland, I believe. 

1 187. (Lord Stanley.) You are of opinion that if 
the railway fares in Ireland were generally reduced to 
the extent of something like one-third of what they 
are now, the success of the experiment, after a certain 
number of years, would be certain ; but that a loss 
during that time would be equally certain? — Yes. 

1188. Who will have to make up that loss ? — It is 
perfectly certain that there would be a loss in Ireland, 
and that the recovery of it would be slow ; but I 
believe it would be perfectly certain. The doctrine 
propounded by some of the chairmen of the railway 
systems in Ireland, was, that there existed only a 
limited supply, and that it was useless to suppose that 
that supply would be increased. I believe that that is 
a complete begging of the question ; but I heard the 
same arguments constantly used when we first com- 
menced our attempts in procuring reduction in the 
rates in Germany. The parties are now convinced 
that production has gone on step by step with the 
facilities which have been afforded for transport. 

1189. (Lord Donoughmore .) You stated, I think, 
that the district with which you are connected in 
Prussia is a vast coal field, and that it has enormous 
capabilities of production, which are not yet de- 
veloped ? — Yes. 

1190. I wish you to compare the chances of traffic 
in Ireland, which as you are aware, is not a coal pro- 
ducing country, with the chances of increased traffic 
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from the lines of railway running through West- 
phalia ; and do you think it is reasonable to hope, 
supposing that the rates for the carriage of goods in 
Ireland were reduced, that there will be such an in- 
crease of the traffic in Ireland as in Westphalia ? — 
No, I do not believe, without reference to the matters 
which I have alluded to in my evidence, that Ire- 
land would produce it, but I may say that I look to 
the introduction of coal into Ireland as the lever 
and the means of improving that country, coupled with 
low rates for the transport of goods, beyond anything 
else ; and I propose to show that it is practicable. 
Dublin is . at present the very centre of the various 
railway systems in Ireland, it has been so for a long- 
time, and when I was in office, it was an object of 
interest to me to draw attention to the necessity of 
forming connexions between the various railways in 
that country and the ports of Dublin and Kingstown. 
After many years this was not carried out, but recently 
an Act has been passed through Parliament for the 
purpose of effecting this connexion. I was consulted 
upon it at a very early stage, they sent out to me in 
Prussia the designs. I advocated the matter, and 
encouraged it in every way, but I suggested that 
special reference ought to be had to the development 
of the coal trade, and the importance of certain 
docks, called the Grand Canal Docks, whereby 
a branch being laid down to them, a through system 
of communication, which is so successful here, 
for example, at the Victoria docks, might, with the 
greatest facility, be established there. As far as my 
experience has gone on the Continent, and everywhere 
else, I have seen no manufactories, nor any great 
industry successful, where there has not been a regular 
supply of coal, even where there has been water power, 
wood, and turf in abundance. I believe that it would 
be quite practicable to deliver coals in the interior of 
Ireland 100 miles from Dublin, at a cost varying from 
14s. to 16s. a ton, and to have it regularly supplied there, 
so that manufacturers and other persons requiring it 
should feel satisfied that they would be quite safe and 
secure in commencing operations there. That is only 
to be accomplished by bringing coal in vessels, or I 
will say steamers, from the English coast, right 
alongside the railway in the harbour ; for the pre- 
sent moment, I will say in Dublin, which is the centre 
of the railway system. There it could be unloaded 
from an 800 ton ship, or a 600 ton ship or steamer. 
She could come in, if suitable an-angements were 
made, and discharge her coals in a space of twelve 
or fourteen hours into railway trucks, and the 
railway trucks could go off into the interior of the 
country, to the places of consumption. I am as- 
suming that the coal would be put on board the 
vessel on the coast of England, it is done fre- 
quently at Newcastle, and places thereabouts, for 6s. 
a ton, and I take it that about 4s. a ton, on a lax-ge 
trade, would pay for the carriage of it, assuming that 
suitable an-angements were made to carry the trade 
on, and that the railway companies would deal with 
the matter in hundreds of thousands of tons, and that 
the same company would provide depdts at the various 
internal stations of Ireland (as the advantages of the 
system developed themselves), and in the places in 
which it might be necessary to furnish coal. The coal 
would then be carried at the same rate as in England 
and in Germany, and in waggons going from the har- 
bour to the interior of the country. It could be carried 
100 miles for 4s. 2d, which added to 4s. would make 
8s. 2d., and 6s. would make 14s. 2d., then adding Is. 
for unloading. 15s. 2d. would be the cost of the coal 
carried to a distance of 100 miles from Dublin. I 
have a very strong belief that that is practicable, and 
a proposition has been already made for the purpose 
arising from my suggestion. I have conversed with 
an engineer in London, Mr. Mallet, who is well ac- 
quainted with the metallurgical productions of Ire- 
land, and a proposition has been made for the purpose 
of utilizing the docks to which I have referred. I 
believe that a very important return trade is to be 
had from Ireland. To my knowledge there are nu- 



merous ores in Ireland which lie and must lie per- 
fectly useless unless either coal is taken to them or 
they are brought to the coal, the former being the 
most natur-al and certain course. The same rail- 
way truck that would take the coal into the in- 
terior of the country could bring back not only 
those ores, but many other raw products, such 
as marble and fine earths, pottery earths, and so 
forth, and various other articles of a very cheap 
class. They could bring them back with advantage at 
half the price that the coal was carried at, and those 
same train loads might be put into the coal ships and 
returned to England (supposing that the arrangements 
were completed, it would of course take some years 
before that would be the case), but in that way the 
coal ships would be able to go back in a second or 
third tide, and sail away from the harbour to the 
English coast. In this way the railways would 
carry the fuel into the remotest parts of Ireland at 
the cheapest rate, affording a means for the steady 
development of the industry of all classes. There 
is a great want of railway facilities in this respect. 
For instance, Ireland produces a large quantity of 
wool, and it all comes away, I believe, in a raw state 
to be manufactured ; it is not manufactured there. 
Although water-power is cheap, yet it does not ap- 
pear in the end to be adopted, and in fact the result 
of any observations which I have been able to make 
in other parts of the world has been . this, that manu- 
factures themselves do not thrive without the assist- 
ance of the coal, regularly and cheaply supplied. I 
believe that coal would in this way be in many parts 
of Ireland as cheap as in many parts of England. 

1191. ( Lord Stanley.) You are probably aware 
that thei-e has been a great increase in the consump- 
tion of coal, especially in the southern parts of Ire- 
land ? — Yes ; since the establishment on a similar 
principle to that I speak of by a gentleman at Cork, 
who is a large shareholder in theDutch-Rhenish rail- 
way, and who has been introducing coal into Cork as 
I understand, and into the interior, is sending it by 
railway. 

1192. ( Mr. Hamilton .) I suppose that even if 
lower rates had not the effect of introducing manu- 
factures, which you geem to be sanguine about, into 
Ireland, you would have no doubt that those lower 
rates would materially develop the resources of Ire- 
land in every way ? — Unquestionably that would be 
so. I have alluded to the development of manu- 
factures, mainly by the introduction of coal ; but a 
reduction of the rates for travelling, and for the 
carriage of agricultural produce, for instance, from 
the purely agricultural districts, like the western 
parts of Ireland, and some of the southern parts 
would be most beneficial. I may ask what can be 
more absurd than the idea, for instance, as I find is 
the case, that a penny per ton per mile is charged for 
the carriage of dung, as it is reported to be in Ireland. 
They charge such high rates there, that there can be 
little or no traffic, for one would scarcely think of 
loading such articles at such rates. 

1193. On what railways in Ireland is that rate 
charged ? — I understood it to be the general rate ; I 
had that from Mr. Forbes. 

1194. Can you compare that with the rate charged 
on the English railways ? — No ; I cannot. 

1195. (Chairman.) You think that the traffic 
might bo greatly increased in Ireland by charging 
low rates for the carriage of purely agricultural pro- 
duce ?— Yes ; I think that the mission of railways 
is to diffuse the benefits which they are capable of 
conferring equally from the manufacturing into the 
agricultural districts, and to raise the character of the 
whole in Ireland, and it is particularly practicable to 
do so in Ireland, because the island after all is small, 
and the railways in the greater part go through 
agricultural districts. At their termini they are 
generally connected with harbours on the sea coast, 
and other places, from which traffic may be developed. 

I have heard facts stated, connected for instance 
with potatoes, which are produced on the coast of 
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Galway, and are brought all round a dangerous coast 
to Dublin, in consequence of the high rates charged 
by the railway companies, which prevent them from 
being sent across the country. I may mention that 
in Germany lately a project has been started, which 
has been partly carried out, to carry corn, wheat, &c. 
from Hungary, and take it the whole way to the 
coast opposite to England, running down through the 
whole of the Continent, in preference to sending it 
to Trieste, to come round by sea, it being carried 
at the favoured rate which we have introduced, one 
pfennig per centner a German mile ; the railway 
companies agreeing to take it in full railway trains. In 
the late difficulties, about a year ago, in Prussia, 
the Government did interfere about rates, and from 
the eastern or agricultural provinces of Prussia, 
partly by its influence, and partly from the position 
of those provinces, the railway companies were in- 
duced to carry potatoes, corn, and agricultural produce 
from those agricultural districts into the manufacturing 
districts of Westphalia and the Rhine at very low 
rates similar to the coal rates, but attaching the same 
condition that they did in our case, that the train 
should be full, and should run through. 

1196. ( Capt . Galton.) That is to say, full train 
loads ? — Yes. 

1197. (Mr. Glyn .) Are they acting upon that full 
train system upon the French coast with regard to 
the produce sent from Hungary ? — I am not aware 
whether it is now in operation. 

1198. (Chairman.) From your knowledge of Ire- 
land, do you believe that there are numerous re- 
sources in that country undeveloped ? — I am perfectly 
sure that there are. 

1199. Are there any ores which are sufficiently 
rich to pay for working them at present ? — Yes, 
quite rich enough to pay for working, if they are 
only brought to the coal, or the coal is taken to 
them. I have referred to Mr. Mallet, who is a metal- 
lurgist, and is thoroughly acquainted with the mineral 
wealth of Ireland, and which are the positions where 
it is best available to be developed by railways. I 
have myself seen quantities of minerals lying about 
in Galway, which have been brought down to the 
harbour, but which could not be sent away on account 
of the expensive carriage ; and in many other dis- 
tricts iron ore is very abundant and of a superior 
quality, but there it lies. 

1200. (Lord Donoughmore.) There is coal there 
too, is there not ? — Yes ; but unfortunately it is not 
as free to work as our coal is in Prussia, and it is 
often embarrassed with some difficulty as to the title. 

1201. You are so familiar with Ireland that I need 
scarcely remind you of the Kilkenny and Tipperary 
coal districts ; you are aware of them ? — Yes. 

1202. Is it not an extraordinary fact that, although 
those mines have been worked for many years, no 
railway company has ever thought it worth its while 
to run a branch into either of those districts ? — Yes; 
but I assume that the coal could not be obtained in 
sufficient quantities to pay, by its transit over the 
line, the interest upon the money expended. I know 
that the coal is of the anthracite kind, and that it is 
difficult to get out cheaply in large quantities. 

1203. The beds, I believe, are not thick? — No; 

I believe that, at the present time, the whole of the 
collieries in Ireland do not produce so much coal as 
one of our collieries does in Germany, which I have 
worked myself. But I do not assume from that, that 
they could not produce vastly more than they do, 
and the first essential is what you have referred to, 
a connexion with a railway. Without that con- 
nexion — without the waggon goes to the coal pit — it 
is impossible to send coal to any distance at a cheap 
rate. Coal is a very low priced article, and it must 
be so ; therefore it will not bear the cost of tranship- 
ment except where it is taken in large quantities, and 
on a well organized system, as I propose to send coal 
to the centre of Ireland itself. 

1204. If it is not worth while to make branch 
railways to develop the Irish coal trade, what reason- 
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able ground is there for hoping that a reduction of the 
rate for the carriage of coals would very much increase 
the English coal trade ? — Because that English coal 
trade is already developed ; you can have any quanti- 
ties that you wish to have from England over to 
Dublin. Ireland imports at the present time about two 
millions of tons, and I understand that about 600,000 
tons of the gross quantity go into Dublin, and this, with- 
out any connexion of the railways with the harbour, 
or with each other at Dublin, so as to facilitate the 
passage of this cheap article throughout the country. 
If, then, you can go and buy coals largely on the 
coast of Whitehaven and Lancashire, the coal owners 
will deliver their coals into the ships at the average 
price which I have stated. I do not mean all screened 
coals, but I mean the coals that come from the pits, 
for the Irish could consume the slack as well as the 
large coal, at anything like 6s., and if you deal with 
hundreds of thousands of tons, I believe there is no 
question that that coal would be taken cheaper into 
Kilkenny than you would get the Kilkenny coal for. 
I have been making arrangements to run coals to 
Paris from Westphalia through the middle of the 
Belgian coal field, and I can do it to-morrow with 
the same advantage to myself as to Berlin, if one link 
in a branch of the railways will agree to the same 
rate for the through trains. 

1205. (Capt. Galton .) At what rate? — At less 
than a halfpenny a ton per mile. 

1206. (Chairman.) Can you raise coal in Prussia 
better than they can in the Belgian coal fields ? — 
Yes, our coal beds are from 4 to 6 and 7 and 8 
feet thick, whereas the coal beds in Belgium are by 
no means so thick, they are not more than three feet 
thick. In addition to which, they have combinations 
amongst the coal owners, (which practice, however, 
no doubt will find its level,) by which they keep up 
the price of coal in Belgium. 

1207. (Sir Rowland Hill.) Are the wants of Ire- 
land, in respect to coal, now supplied in abundance at 
Belfast, Cork, or Dublin ? — At Cork I am told that it 
is increasing very much. I understand that they have 
made arrangements for effecting a communication 
between the railway and the harbour. 

1208. Is coal cheap in the different ports of Ire- 
land ? — In the eastern ports it generally is. 

1209. Cheap and abundant ? — It is very irregular. 
In Dublin the supply is very irregular, the coals 
running up to a very high price if there is stormy 
weather, for instance, because Dublin is supplied by 
small sailing colliers that come into the port and there 
sell their coals in bags out of the holds of the ves- 
sels, which is taken away in carts, but there is no 
organized coal trade there except supplies for gas 
works, &c. 

1210. Is it used in any of the ports largely for the 
purposes of manufactures ? — Very largely for the 
manufacture of gas, and for any manufactures that 
may exist ; in Belfast, for instance, it is used exten- 
sively for manufactures. 

1211. As I understood you, you expect that if 
communication with the interior parts of Ireland is 
made very cheap, coal will be very largely used for 
manufacturing purposes ? — Yes, for private consump- 
tion and for manufactures. 

1212. Of course the supply to the ports of Ireland 
is quite independent of the internal communications, 
and I should like to know whether the ports are now 
supplied cheaply and abundantly with coal, and whe- 
ther it is in the ports or in the neighbourhood of the 
ports applied largely to manufacturing purposes ? — 
It is so applied in the ports of Belfast, Dundalk, and 
Newry ; and with regard to what manufactures 
there are in Dublin, what they want is a connexion 
between the ship and the rail, which I consider would 
originate a greatly increased demand, and almost a 
new trade. 

1213. (Capt. Galton.) At the present time, there 
are no facilities for unloading coal in a cheap manner 
from the ships in any of those ports ? — I will not 
3 
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say, in any of the ports. I have not been in Belfast 
for some years. 

1214. ( Sir Rowland Hill.) Can you explain why 
those facilities have hot been afforded ? — That would 
be to explain an anomaly which exists, not only in Ire- 
land, but in many other countries, which advance slowly. 
These facilities have only as yet been recently afforded 
in London, and they are not yet afforded to the fullest 
extent. You unloaded the coal up to a few years 
ago into barges, and brought it up the river, but now 
you have got an improved system at the Victoria 
Docks ; they have there erected hydraulic cranes, 
and they unload coal extensively, and put it into the 
railway trains, weighing the coal and discharging 
very large cargoes within the space of a day. 

1215. All that is the result of private enter- 
prise, is it not ? — I believe it is, and nothing else 
does in England. There is a very great want of 
enterprise in Ireland ; take, as an example, the ques- 
tion of the connexion of the railways. There is the 
Great Southern and Western ; the Midland Company 
are the first who have done anything, but the Great 
Southern and Western and the Drogheda lines come 
Very near to the port, but not to it, and there they 
have remained for many years in the same state, the 
lines were constructed without giving that connexion, 
and when the matter was suggested to some of the 
parties, what they said was, “ How can we do any- 
thing with it, we are only making a small rate of in- 
terest on our money ; instead of improving, everything 
in Ireland is going down, so that we had better let 
matters remain as they are.” There is a want of 
enterprise ; but I should suppose that there is no 
want of capital if a right policy were adopted. 

1216. ( Capt . Gallon.) Do you know the present 
price of coals at the stations in Ireland in the centre 
of the country or at Belfast? — I do not? but I 
have recently heard that in Kildare Mr. More 
O'Ferrall gets his coal at 14s. or 15s. a ton at a place 
not very far from Dublin. 

1217. (Lord Donoughmore.) But that coal is taken 
by canal ? — Yes ? and there is Mr. Monsell also, who 
informed me, by shipping at a suitable season he had 
coal at a cheaper rate in the south-west. 

1218. (Capt. Gallon.) Do you know at what price 
coal is delivered in Limerick ? — No ; but I know that 
years ago it varied immensely in price. 

1219. (Chairman.) Are you of opinion that the 
freights on railways ought to vary according to the 
time of the year ? — No. What I say is that you can- 
not make a rigid rule, and that to propose fixed rates 
as a rigid rule, per mile or per ton, is inconsistent 
with the very nature of the trade itself, because it 
must vary with the circumstances of the locality, and 
must vary even with the times and seasons. I illus- 
trated that by referring to Ramsgate, which, in the 
summer season, will pay the railway company well 
with very low rates, but of course in the winter time 
no one will go there. 

1220. Are you not in favour of imposing very 
strict restrictions on the liberty of railway companies 
as to fixing tolls ? — I should be disposed to fix a very 
much lower maximum than at present exists, but to 
allow the greatest possible liberty to railway com- 
panies to go below that maximum. 

1221. If they reduced their maximum in certain 
cases, you would not allow them to reduce it in all ? — 
No. I believe that the management of railways is a 
profession, a science in itself, which requires the 
deepest study, great powers of combination, and a great 
know edge of the country, and of the traffic to be car- 
ried, — and I do not believe it is wise to fix arbitrary 
rules, and to prevent that gradual development of know- 
ledge that railways themselves at this time are only just 
unfolding. How far one may go in either a reduc- 
tion or overcharge, in the rates of freight is the great 
question for- the public. The passenger traffic, after 
it has reached to a certain amount, as far as I have 
observed in almost every country that I have visited, 
varies very little therefrom, whereas, on the other 
hand, as to the rates for the carriage of goods, of 



cattle, of agricultural produce and mineral produce 
no one has, I verily believe, as yet arrived at the 
boundary to which one may go with profit to the rail- 
ways by a reduction of the rates and affording faci- 
lities for carrying traffic thi-ough a country. I take 
it that the mission of railways is not merely to carry 
the traffic that exists in a country at the time they are 
formed, but to seek out and make new traffic alto- 
gether in the country as I have already pointed out 
that we did in the particular case I mentioned. 
Markets were only available by railway foj- 10 miles 
when we began, and we have made them available 
mow, with enormous advantage to the railway com- 
panies, for nearly 100 German miles. 

1222. You do not think there is much probability 
that the present railway companies in Ireland will 
fulfil that mission ? — I do not believe they will, they 
have not the courage, and, considering how they 
stand as to their shareholders, perhaps it is impossible 
to expect it. They see a certain loss before them, 
and they will not study nor consider the question of 
the future gain which they might make, and perhaps 
they cannot. Their argument is, we have here a cer- 
tain traffic in the country, — that is what we have to 
carry, — and we must make the most out of that. I 
believe that to be a complete fallacy in railway ma- 
nagement, and I believe it to be a' begging of the 
question too ; and it has been proved elsewhere where a 
reduction of the rates has been steadily carried out for 
a sufficient time. They also say, and you will hear 
railway managers say it every day, that an article 
must come to a certain railway. We had the same 
difficulty to deal with in Germany ; they said, Out- 
line is there, that article must come to it. But they 
made a very great mistake, because only so much of 
that article would go as could not help going — no 
increase of that article would go on it as long as the 
rate was nearly prohibitive or even discouraging. 

1223. (Lord Donoughmore.) Are you aware that 
of late years the profits on Irish railways have gone 
on decreasing very much in the last year or two ? — 
Yes, and I attribute that to the fact of their abso- 
lutely driving traffic away from them. 

1224. You think that they have starved the traffic 
by maintaining high rates ? — Clearly. 

1225. You do not think that this depreciation is 
to be attributed to the emigration of the population, 
or to the sufferings of the agricultural classes in that 
country ? — The more the population has decreased of 
course the fewer they will have to carry ? but I think 
the error which has been committed by railway direc- 
tors in Ireland has been in assuming too much that 
railways are constructed for passenger instead of for 
goods traffic, for the goods traffic -would serve more 
to develop, at low rates, the resources of the country 
and to pay railway companies than the passenger 
traffic. The German labourer gets about from Is. 4 d. 
to Is. Qd. a day, and the Irish labourer does not get 
Is., I dare say that is the case in the western districts 
even now. Formerly it was not more than 6d., 
and in Germany you see the labourers travelling by 
railways. You see the German women coming in 
with their large baskets of vegetables or fruit a dis- 
tance of 10 or 15 miles into a market town at a 
cost of 3-8ths of a penny per mile, and they make 
their marketing before 12 o’clock in the day, and go 
away in crowds. That is not so in Ireland, except in 
the neighbourhood of Belfast, where it does partly 
exist. The third-class passengers in Ireland are 
charged the same fare as the rich part of the people 
are charged in Germany who travel in upholstered 
second-class carriages, and the anomaly to any one 
who frequently visits both countries is so striking as 
to remove every shadow of doubt as to the impro- 
priety of the rates which exist in Ireland, and the 
want of accommodation, especially for the poorer 
classes. I have here facts to show how much the 
third and fourth class passengers pay in Germany in 
comparison with the first. 

1226. (Lord Stanley.) How do you propose to get 
over this difficulty, that there must inevitably be at first 
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considerable temporary loss, and that that temporary 
loss will have to be borne by the shareholders, many 
of whom have not, and do not intend to retain any 
permanent interest in the railways, who buy one day 
arid sell the next ? — I can see no remedy but an 
analogous one, just to compare great things with 
small, to that which we have done in the coal agita- 
tion in Germany, to guarantee the railway companies 
against the loss. 

1227. But who do you propose should do that ?■ — 
I do not think it is practicable in Ireland for any one 
but the Government or the public, but I think it 
would be just as to the public. 

1228. It is the case of Ireland with which we are 
now dealing, and what can you suggest that would 
meet the case ? — I think it would be desirable to run 
the risk of guaranteeing the loss, provided the 
Government took care to control the carrying out of 
the experiment. 

1229. How do you propose, inasmuch as the loss 
for a certain number of years will be a certainty, 
that the Government should recover that which they 
would sacrifice, for I do not suppose you intend that 
the Government should grant a subsidy to Irish trade 
in the form of a guarantee upon which there must be 
a loss ? — I am afraid it would end in their doing so, 
but I cannot reconcile with any system of sound 
policy the Government retaining the railways after 
they had yielded more than a given per-centage in 
order to recoup the public. If a private company or 
great capitalist could undertake the management of 
affairs in Ireland and carry them out firmly, I believe 
it would pay them right well to lease all the railways 
in Ireland for 10 or 15 years, and to make experi- 
ments in reducing the rates ; but I dread the mono- 
poly that would arise from that private company 
being in sole possession, for they would still be a 
company with their naturally monopolizing tendencies, 
and they would probably allow certain lines to get out 
of repair, and not keep others up. 

1230. ( Capt. Galton.) Why should they let certain 
lines get out of repair ? — Because they could work 
the traffic cheaper over the others, but in that way the 
benefits of competition would be lost to the public. 

1231. ( Lord Stanley.) What I understand you to 
suggest is this, that the Government for a certain 
number of years, as many as might be necessary, 
should vote out of the taxes of the United Kingdom 
what would in effect be a subsidy for Irish trade ? — 
I see no other means of compelling the railway com- 
panies to reduce their rates, for they are not open to 
conviction, and if they were, their shareholders would 
not allow them to do so for an experiment, otherwise I 
am totally opposed to the principle that the Govern- 
ment should do so, and there is but one justification of 
it, which is, that the whole system has been forced upon 
Ireland by the Government. When the first Railway 
Commission was brought forward, the late Sir Robert 
Peel, I remember at the time very well, contended 
on very large, general, and sound principles, that it 
was private enterprise, and that private enter- 
prise should be left to have its way, and it would 
rectify itself ; but, unfortunately, the circumstances 
of Ireland were totally different from those of Eng- 
laud. The railway directions that were formed started 
with tariffs and rates upon the principle of the whole 
English system, instead of starting with rates which 
were suited to the country, and I believe that those 
high rates have tended materially to increase from 
the very commencement the embarrassments arising 
out of the state of Ireland. 

1232 . (Capt. Galton.) In what way dd you mean 
that it was forced upon Ireland by the Government ? 
—Because the Government did not accede to the 
proposition of its own Commission, which was, to 
have the railways laid out, and executed, in the first 
instance, by the Government of that day. 

1233. ( Lord Donoughmorc.) You have referred to 1 
Sir Richard Griffith’s Commission, have you not ? — 
No ; it was Mr. Drummond’s Commission. What I 



state is, that State management is wrong, or at 
least it is not the best — that private management is 
the best — and if I look at the peculiar case of Ireland, 
and see that the material development of that country 
is retarded and prevented by the want of a develop- 
ment of its internal resources by a cheap means of 
transport, which is the very lever by which the im- 
provement of the country could be effected, one finds 
it difficult to suggest a remedy consistent with sound 
principle, when the railway companies themselves will 
not apply one. 

1234. ( Lord Stanley.) Suppose that the Irish 
railway companies were amalgamated to a certain 
extent, were in fewer hands and under at the most 
two or three separate directions, do you not think 
that a lower scale of fares might be introduced in 
this way by a gradual reduction first upon one part 
of an extended line and then upon another part of 
the line, so that the loss in each instance being 
spread over the whole line, would be comparatively 
small ? — I do think that amalgamation might effect 
much, and I have got that down in my notes. My 
object in bringing before the Commission the question 
of the German Unions, was to show that many kinds 
of benefits are accomplished by the union of certain 
great districts, even though private companies re- 
mained in what were called unions of railways ; the 
same idea struck me as to Ireland, that certain great 
districts of Ireland might be brought into unions, or 
the whole of them might be brought into a union. 
But your Lordship’s question goes to the effect of con- 
solidating various small companies in that union, and 
that is a different view of the question. If one could 
take the whole of the northern system and the whole 
of the western system, and the whole of the south- 
western system, and put them each into one company, 
I believe that that would be the nearest approach to 
accomplishing the object, and which, in so small a 
country as Ireland, would be the most suitable for 
management. It would thereby save expense in 
rolling stock, and would give facilities that would be 
of great importance, whilst it would enable the 
wealthy parts of a line to make up for the deficiencies 
that existed on the others. 

1235. Suppose an arrangement of this kind, say 
that a company possesses 1,000 miles of railway, and 
suppose also, as you contend, that the reduction of the 
fares to one half or to one third would be ultimately 
profitable, although involving present loss, might you 
not accomplish the object gradually by lowering the 
fares upon 1 /10th part of the line each year, so that 
the loss would not be so heavy at any one time as if 
the reduction had been made over the whole line ? — 
I fear that a reduction on a certain part of a line 
would attain but little, and I believe that the experi- 
ment, whenever it is made in Ireland, should be made 
rather over the whole line, and if it is desirable to 
proceed progressively as to amount, I should advocate 
a reduction to a half, and not to a third at present. 
The same view would be carried out by making a 
reduction over the whole line, but not to the whole 
amount of half at once, although I think you will find 
that the most experienced railway managers would re- 
commend a quick development of traffic, and in order 
to quicken the development of traffic and make a cer- 
tainty of it at once, a reduction to the scale you mean 
to go to would be expedient, because that would at 
once give a certainty to every one living in the district. 
Many people would say, I will start my manufac- 
tures now, because I am sure of this state of things, 
and it will not be changed ; whereas, if there was 
any uncertainty in the matter, a man would wait. I 
think that every day that this material aud simple 
question as to Ireland is delayed, the chances of im- 
provement in the country are delayed also; that is how 
it appears to me, quite independently of politics and 
mercantile vexed questions. I have followed the 
improvements going on in Ireland during the last 
few years, and it has always struck me that this is 
the great lever that is requisite in order to improve 
the state of that country. 
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W. T. 1236. ( Capt. Galton.) Has not the reduction in 
Mulvaney , Esq. the rates on the German railways taken place chiefly 

. in the case of new traffic ; for instance, the traffic 

5th May 1865. w hich they carry now at those low rates did not 
exist before, did it ?— Yes, there were 200 collieries 
in the same district, but they could not get the 
material to or carried by the railways. 

1237. {Mr. Glyn.) When you went to the Ger- 
man Unions you pointed out to them the certainty of 
increased traffic, and directly upon that they granted 
your application for a reduction of the rates ? — I 
could not show them the certainty, as it was then 
problematical, and depended of course upon the con- 
sumption ; but I showed them that if certain quan- 
tities were carried, if they began with one express 
train a week, for instance, that that train could go 
and the waggons return empty, without any back 
loading, for a farthing per ton per mile, and that 
during the time they would receive for that train a half, 
penny per ton per mile; we had to run a risk, and we 
had to guarantee to the North German Union their 
full rate for 25,000 tons to Magdeburg. 

1238. They did not agree to decrease the rate until 
you had entered into that guarantee ? — No. 

1239. {Mr. M l Clean.) Did you find your own 
waggons ? — No ; the railway companies find them, and 
we have reduced it very much to that principle now, 
that the country that wants the coal sends its wag- 
gons into the coal-producing country. 

1240. If the Government guaranteed the mortgage 
debt in Ireland so as to enable the companies to bor- 
row money at a low rate, would they undertake to 
give a low maximum rate for the carriage of minerals ? 
— I do not know how the circumstances stand as to 
the mortgage debt. 

1241. ( Sir Rowland Hill.) A large portion of the 
debt has already been advanced by the Government, 
has it not ? — I do not know. 

1242. {Lord Stanley.) Assuming, as you have done 
before, that upon a large reduction of the rates a 
temporary loss and an ultimate gain are equally cer- 
tain, do you think that the railway companies would 
be justified in covering that temporary loss by a loan 
returnable by means of a sinking fund at the end of 
a few years, the proceeds from the line being applied 
to keep the returns up to the average at which they 
had been before ? — With the strong convictions that 
I have as to the ultimate success of the measure I 
do not hesitate to say that they would be justified to 
carry out the policy boldly and efficiently. I believe 
that any railway company would be justified in taking 
a loan on the terms of repaying it out of future pro- 
fits, and the profits to arise in the meantime while 
passing over the period of difficulty. 

1243. Making up the deficit in their income by 
means of a loan ? — Yes. 

1244. Do you think that might be done without 
Government help, or Government interference ? — 
Clearly, in the way of a common commercial trans- 
action, but the difficulty that strikes me in the matter 
is this, how you are to enforce the carrying out of 
the system, for, of course, it would require a legis- 
lative enactment to oblige them to reduce the maxi- 
mum rates. 

1245. And a legislative enactment to authorize 
them to borrow for that purpose ?— -Yes, on the con- 
dition of their reducing their rates. 

1246. Not compelling them ? — No. 

1247. ( Sir Rowland Hill.) If the Government 
guaranteed the railway companies against the tem- 
porary loss arising from the diminished charges, 
would not that have the effect of neutralizing the 
efforts of the directors to cultivate the traffic for a 
considerable time ? — I am precisely of that opinion, 
and I have noted that down, that they would go to 
sleep on the question, and therefore it is that one 
objects to the circumstance of the Government being 
the medium by which this should be carried out. 
But I think the question of the noble Lord would 
meet the difficulty by leaving it optional to the parties 



to borrow the money in the open market, in order 
that they might pass over the critical period. 

1248. Should you be prepared to recommend in 
lieu of your own proposition a guarantee from the 
Government ? — As I have already stated, I should 
feel the greatest difficulty in advocating any guarantee 
from the Government. 

1249. {Chairman.) But you do not see anything 
else for it ? — No, except the leasing or borrowing 
before referred to. 

1250. Do you think that any effect might be pro- 
duced by lowering the present rates to the extent of 
one-sixth, or one-fourth at a time ? — I think not, after 
all the consideration that I have been able to give to 
the question that we have been dealing with. I think 
it would fail, and in fact it has been tried in a neigh- 
bouring union, it certainly has produced some effect, 
as it has brought some trade by a sort of half measure, 
but a half measure with such an object in view, I 
fear is not to be relied upon. 

1251. {Lord Donoughmore.) I think you have 
said that on the German railways special or excep- 
tional rates do not exist ; that there is a general 
tariff settled and determined upon by the railway 
authorities, which tariff' the officers of a company have 
no power to depart from ? — None ; that is the general 
principle, there are special rates for Government pur- 
poses and special rates for their own service ; but for 
the public in general, everything is fixed and pub- 
lished. 

1252. The officers of the company cannot depart 
from that tariff? — No, speaking of Germany; but in 
Hollaud the management was under an Englishman, 
Mr. Forbes. 

1253. I believe you are aware that on both the 
English and Irish railways the general managers of 
companies have authority to make special bargains 
with individuals for the carriage of their goods ? — 
Yes. 

1254. And that at points where two companies 
enter into competition with each other, or where there 
are two independent routes — say from A. to B — the 
managers are constantly in the habit of bidding against 
each other in the market for the tx-affic ? — I take that 
for granted, from similar cases that have come under 
my own observation ; but I am not aware of that 
in Ireland. 

1255. How do you think that that practice affects 
the profits of the railway companies ? — I think it 
has been attended, in one instance at least, with the 
greatest possible advantage ; that is, having vai'ious 
rates to suit the circumstances. For instance, to 
recur to the Dutch-Rhenisli Railway, that system 
was pursued throughout, but in Germany it does not 
exist, as I have already stated, that I know of, except 
in the case of vei - y large arrangements which have 
been made by me with the companies, and in which, 
howevei’, they always say, “We will give the same 
“ to any one else ; we will do the same for others as 
“ for yourself ;” but that was not done by the ma- 
nagers, and not either by the whole board, for I think 
we had to obtain the sanction of the minister to it. 
But in Holland they admit of that on the Dutch- 
Rhenisli Railway, which was managed by Mr. Forbes, 
and the success of that railway originated in that 
freedom on the part of the manager of which I have 
spoken. He worked for the interests of the concern. 
The railway shares, when he commenced with it, 
wei’e at a vei'y low discount, and they are now paying 
nine per cent. The 16Z. shares are at 71. premium. 

1256. Has Mr. Forbes’s railway to compete with 
other lines ? — It had to compete with a line of navi- 
gation, the Rhine, and it also had to compete between 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam with a line of railway that 
goes by the Hague. 

1257. I suppose that if Mr. Forbes hears that there 
are 100 tons of goods at Cologne waiting to be taken 
to Amsterdam, he will endeavour to get the carriage 
of them ? — He will send his messengers without 
delay to try to get those goods to cai-ry. 
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1258. He would try to underbid the river convey- 
auce ?. — Yes, he makes every exertion through his 
agents to get the traffic for that railway iu that way. 
People soon began to find the advantage of using the 
railway, and profits quickly flowed into the treasury 
of the railway. 

1259. {Mr. M‘ Clean.) Do not you think that Mr. 
Forbes is right in endeavouring to get the traffic at 
low rates ? — Yes, he is perfectly right in the interests 
of the railway company. 

1260. ( Capt . Gallon.) And in the interests of the 
public ?— Yes, the result was shown directly, by 
having cheaper means of transport for the benefit of 
the public. 

1261. {Mr. Dalglish.) When you established a 
coal traffic between your collieries and Magdeburg, 

I suppose you paid to the railway company a rate 
which was just the difference between what was the 
value of your coal at the colliery and the value of the 
coal which came from England ? — You have stated 
very nearly the principle. 

1262. What fixed the principle ? — It was this. 
Here was an article to be sold at a certain place ; 
how was it to be sold there ; there was no pre- 
viously established market for it, so the producer, the 
carrier, and the seller or the consumer, must agree 
upon terms, and it was obliged to be an equalized 
arrangement between them openly carried out, by 
which the article could be offered at a price it could 
sell for, and the three parties should participate 
equally in the profits. On the other hand, however, 

I may say that where that has not been done openly, 
very great injustice has been done, and it has pre- 
vented railway companies sometimes from carrying 
out their mission. In the case of a Government rail- 
way, in Bavaria, they gave a great reduction of the 
rates, and the coal owners took a large benefit from 
that reduction to themselves, whereas in those ar- 
rangements in North Germany, the price of the coal 
at the colliery was fixed and known to the railway 
companies in treating for a reduction of the rates. 

1263. Do they carry all the other produce of the 
district to Magdeburg at the same rate per ton ? — 
They take all other coals, but not all other produce. 

1264. There would be a special rate for coal ? — 
Yes, simply a special rate for coal. 

1265. They would not carry agricultural produce 
at the same rate per ton ? — No ; but the experience 
which they gained in the case of the coal, has 
induced them to bring agricultural produce from the 
eastern provinces to the western at very nearly the 
same rates, I believe. 

1266. Why should not the same pi'inciple be 
applied to Ireland. If the coal masters in England, 
in Wales, or in Scotland could see their way to 
establishing a large coal trade to Ireland, why should 
they not say to the railway companies, If you will 
deliver our coals at a certain rate, we will send the 
coals to you ? — In the first place, the railway people 
will say, We are not buyers of coal ; you must or- 
ganize a system. What was done in Germany was 
this — we were forced to be not only the coal owners, 
but the coal merchants in the distant markets, and 
organized the system, working hand in hand with the 
carriers or railway companies for a common benefit in 
establishing a new trade. 

1267. You know that at Magdeburg there was a 
coal trade ? — There was an English coal trade. 

1268. In Ireland, do you know that there is a 
large demand for coal at any particular point ? — In 
parts of Ireland there is, but not in the interior, to a 
large amount ; it has to be created by degrees. 

1269. The railways do take coal into the interior, 
do they not ? — They do ; but it is chiefly for their 
own consumption, and some small quantities for the 
country ; for instance, in 1863 the receipts of the 
Great Southern and Western for coal were 9,430/., 
over the whole line ; on the Dublin and Dundalk 
nothing ; and on the Midland Great Western 2,000/., 
so that there is but a small trade at present. On the 
Dublin and Wicklow they have only just begun, the 
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receipt has been only 170/. ; but they are beginning 
to carry mineral traffic. 

1270. f Lord Donoughmore.) Have you got a 
return of the quantity carried to Limerick ? — No, I 
have not. 

1271. {Chairman.) Have you stated most of the 
principal facts which you desire to lay before the 
Commission ? — Yes. 

1272. Is there any back carriage in the trucks 
which carry your coals on the North German Union 
lines ? — Scarcely ever. I have read, in the report of 
a recent debate in the House of Commons, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer referred to the necessity 
of a back traffic, and I wish to correct it, and to say 
that neither in England, nor in Germany, nor in fact 
in any country where there is a large coal traffic, is 
there any back traffic, because the waggons could 
not wait for it, and you would require an enormous 
rolling stock in the shape of waggons to wait for 
a reloading at the far end, unless arrangements are 
made to reload similar articles, such as ores; wherever 
we have them and organize a quick reloading, it is 
progressing well, and will progress rapidly in Ger- 
many. In England, I believe, there is no back traffic, 
and the regulations have been made on the suppo- 
sition that there was no back traffic, and that the 
waggons go back empty/ 

1273. With regard to the nature of the German 
unions of railways, they do not amalgamate, do they? 
— No ; they only unite for the purposes of the 
through traffic, and they run their rolling stock, but 
not their locomotives, over the lines. There are 
scarcely any running powers in Prussia, at least for 
one railway company to go over another, with a very 
small exception, near Minden. 

1274. The principle is not uniform rates and tolls? 
— Only for the through traffic; all the domestic or 
internal traffic is entirely under the control of each 
separate company. 

1275. ( Mr.Glyn .) For the through traffic are there 
uniform rates throughout ? — Yes, generally, not 
always, I believe ; and those rates are settled between 
the various members of the union. 

1276. {Chairman.) As to passenger trains in Ger- 
many, are they as frequent as is usually the case on 
most of the railways in this country ? — They are very 
frequent in the district with which I am best ac- 
quainted. There are courier trains, quick trains, and 
what are called “personnel” trains, which stop at 
every station ; they are in both directions increasing 
yearly on every line, and the fullest possible amount 
of accommodation is given to the passengers there. 
A matter of the deepest interest, in comparison with 
Ireland, is the accommodation which is afforded to the 
3rd and 4th class passengers, the persons who can pay 
the least, the low rates at which they are carried, and 
the amount that these low rates yield towards the 
profits of the railway companies. 

1277. I understood you to say that there is a 
general feeling now springing up in favour of a sys- 
tem of competition instead of the present system in 
which there is none ? — Both on the part of the public 
and on the part of the Government of Prussia. I do 
not allude to small Governments which have their 
own interests involved in their own little state lines. 

1278. {Capt. Galton.) Has not the Government of 
Prussia several state lines ? — Yes, and they have the 
exact state of the case, the cost, and everything 
yearly published in a report which I have here, and 
which I can leave with the Commissioners ; it gives 
the statistics of the railways in Germany, showing 
which are the state railways and which are the pri- 
vate railways managed by the State, and which are 
the private railways managed by themselves, the 
profits obtained, and the cost of working, and every 
item of general interest connected with them. 

1279. Is that for the year 1863 ? — No, it is for 
1862 ; the report for 1863 is not yet published for 
the whole of Germany. 

1280. You have stated that you had coal carried 
from your colliery to Paris ; what is the distance ? — 
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U'. t. I have been misunderstood ; I said that we could have pit’s mouth ? — Much more. Our average price at the 

Mukanaj. Esq. ] ia ^ jt carried ; the distance is about the same as the pit’s mouth has been down to 5s. 7 d. for all classes of 

_ distance to Berlin to which place we do send it. coal, but that class of coal would come to 7s. or 8s. a 

5th May 1S65. 1281. What is" that distance? — I think that is 75 ton, screened coal, and the railway freight would be 

German miles. • about 12s. Qd. per ton. 

1282. What is the total charge for the carriage of 1285.,. (Chairman.) Are there any documents that 

the coal per ton ? — I can tell you what the cost is you would like to hand in ? — I will hand in the 

presently the distance to Paris is about 350 English published statistical account ( handing in the same).* 

m i[ es _ 1286. Have you any written papers of your own 

1283. Cannot English coal be laid down at Paris that you would like to hand in ?— ISTo. 

cheaper than you couid lay it down there ? — I do not 1287. If there are any questions which have been 
think so. For the best coals I believe they are pre- put to you, and which you have not completely 
pared to pay 11. a ton in Paris as well as I recollect. answered, you can add to them when you correct your 

1284. That would give you os. for the price at the" evidence ? — I will do so. 

The witness withdrew. 
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Wednesday, 10th May 1865. 

PRESENT : 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Donoughmore. Geo. Carr Glyn, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P., F.R.S. A. S. Ayrton, Esq., M.P. 

The Hon. E. F. Leveson Gower, M.P. Capt. Douglas Galton, R.E., F.R.S. 

The Right I-Ion. Robert Lowe, M.P. E. T. Hamilton, Esq. 

,T. A. Roebuck, Esq., M.P. J. R. M'Clean, Esq., Pres. Inst. C.E. 

T. B. Horsfall, Esq., M.P. William Pole, Esq., F.R.S., Secretary. 

Robert Dalglish, Esq., M.P. 

His Grace THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., F.R.S., in the Chair. 

Mr. William Forbes examined. ^Lr. ^ Forbes 

1453. (Chairman.) You have been for many years, country ? — In my opinion they are prohibitory of any 

I believe, engaged in the management of railways, development of the traffic, and have been so ever since 10thMa y 186S - 
both in England and in Ireland ? — Yes, for the last I have known the country. 

20 years. 1459. Can you adduce any facts to coiToborate 

1454. What railways have you been connected with your opinion ? — Yes. I have had occasion frequently 

in Ireland ? — With the Midland Great Western of to compare the rates charged in Ireland with those 
Ireland, and the Great Northern and Western. I will charged upon other railways, and particularly in 
explain to your Grace on the map. England, and in the majority of cases the Risk rates 

[The witness pointed out, on the map, the are as high, and in some cases higher, than on the 
lines of railway with which he had been English lines of. railway ; and considering that 
connected.] Ireland is a very poor country, I do not think that 

1455. Are j'ou now manager of both those lines that is a fair state of things, because the lines have 
of railway which you have mentioned? — Not at the been made cheaply, and they have to accommodate a 
present time ; I have left Ireland for about a month. poor population. I therefore think that the rates 

1456. Up to a month - ago were you the manager there should be considerably lower than the rates in 

of both the Midland Great Western and the Great England. Practically, since the opening of the rail- 
Northern and Western lines ? — Yes. way system in Ireland, nothing has been done in the 

1457. Had you then opportunities of becoming well way of experiment ; they started with the English 

acquainted with the districts traversed by those rail- rates, English passenger fares were established in 
ways ? — Certainly with regard to those, and I am Ireland, and they have done nothing to alter them ; 
tolerably well acquainted with all the systems of rail- they have not tried to lower the rates ; I think the 
ways in Ireland. result would be a very large increase in the traffic, 

1458. Have you formed any opinion as to the effect and a great benefit to the country, if they tried a very 
of the present rates and fares which are charged upon much lower scale of rates. 

the Irish railways, and whether they are calculated or 1460. (Cord Donoughmore.) Did you recommend 
not to develop, as far as possible, the traffic of the to your directors that an experiment of that kind 

1 4 
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Bhould be tried ? — Yes ; but I was always obliged to 
accompany it with tbe explanation that anything in 
the way of an alteration must be a very liberal one in- 
deed, quite as much as 50 per cent., and that the effect 
of that would be no doubt a loss of dividend for two or 
three years, or even for a longer time, but that the 
Boards of Directors have regarded as a very unpalat- 
able proposition, and they have never been able to 
accept it. 

1461. (Mr. Glyn.'j Do your remarks apply both to 
passengers and to goods ? — Yes. 

1462. (Chairman.) Are the fares charged for 
passengers upon those i - ailways at the present time 
as high as those charged in England ? — Yes. 

1463. Is it so also upon goods ? — Yes. 

1464. Are the rates in any cases higher ? — They 
are higher upon goods, and upon one article, coal, 
which no great effort has been made to carry on 
the Irish lines of railway, they are twice as much. 

1465. ( Capt. Gallon .) What is the rate charged 
for coal ? — The minimum rate is fcZ. a ton on the 
Midland Great Western, but upon other lines it 
ranges from Id. to \^d., and sometimes as high as 
1 id. per ton per mile. 

1466. (Mr. Hamilton.) What is the rate charged 
in this country ? — \d. per ton per mile. 

1467. What is the minimum and what is the maxi- 
mum rate on the English lines ? — I think you may 
take it, that the general rate all over the country for 
coals from the north and from Wales is \d. per ton 
per mile. 

1468. Are you not aware that many railway com- 
panies carry coals for |-ths of a penny per ton per 
mile ? — No. 

1469. (Mr. Horsfall.) Can you state what is the 
lowest rate that is charged on grain in Ireland ? — For 
long distances it is about 1 j-tf. per ton per mile, but 
1 \d. is the average rate. 

”1470. What is the difference in the chai-ge fox- 
taking goods 20 or 30 miles and taking them a longer 
distance ? — For the first 50 miles the general prin- 
ciple is to chai-ge \\d. per ton per mile, and for a 
further distance of 25 miles l\d. per ton per mile, 
beyond that Id. per ton per mile. 

1471. Does that include the tenninai charges ? — 
No, thex-e is Is. charged at each end for terminals. 

1472. (Capt. Galton.) Where does the coal come 
from ? — From England entii'ely. 

1473. To what ports does it come ? — To all the 
ports, including Dublin. The Midland Great Western 
system is supplied entirely from Dublin. 

1474. Does the port of Sligo furnish any coal ? — 
A very small quantity indeed, and that is for local 
consumption. 

1475. Is it carried by sea to Sligo ? — Yes. 

1476. Would a rate of \d. per ton per mile, or any 
lower rate, say |-ths of a penny, enable the coal 
to be carried from Dublin to Sligo ? — Yes. I think 
that the coal could be carried at a rate of 5s. a ton all 
over Ireland, that being the maximum rate, for a 
distance of 120 miles, at ^ d . per ton per mile. 

1477. ( Chairman.) Is the coal traffic very limited 
in Ireland now ? — Yes. The Midland Gi'eat Western 
Company’s system extends over about 330 miles, and 
the traffic upon that in coals is only 200 tons a week. 

1478. (Mr. Hamilton.) What are the worst gra- 
dients on that, line ? — On the main line the worst 
gradient of any extent is about 1 in 90 ; they are 
very fair gradients. 

1479. (Lord Donouglimore.) The curves are bad, 
are they not ? — Near to Dublin they are; they follow 
the line of the Royal Canal. 

1480. ( Capt. Galton.) At what price is the coal 
delivered in those ports by ship ? — In Dublin it is 
delivered at from 11s. to 12s. a ton. 

1481. Could it be then delivered on the Midland 
Great Western line at 16s. a ton ? — Yes, I believe so. 

1482. What price is* it now sold at at the station ? 
— It has never had any fair trial yet, but the price 
ranges from 23s. to 30s., the fact being that it is not 
used, except by some few noblemen, who can have a 



cargo brought over, or who may order 10 or 20 tons 
at a time. 

1483. Do you think the coal would entirely super- 
sede the peat. ? — Yes. 

1484. Even on the Midland Gi'eat Western line ? 
— Yes. I believe that if the price of the coal was 
1Z. a ton it would entirely supex'sedo the use of turf 
procured at their own hall dooi'S ; and I consider that 
if coal was supplied at 1Z. a ton it would be more 
economical fuel than turf. 

1485. (Lord Stanley.) Is not a gi'eat deal of the 
labour supplied by the peasantry at times when their 
labour is of no other value to them ? — No ; because 
I know that they ax'e vexy often engaged in saving 
turf when they ought to be doing something else. 

1486. (Mr. Hamilton.) Are you aware what the 
gi'adients are upon the px'incipal coal-cax'rying lines 
in this countx-y ? — Yes ; on the Gi'eat Northex'n, that 
I was connected with, I had chai-ge of a division 
of it. 

1487. Do you suppose that thei’e ai'e any gradients 
on the Great Northern Railway as adverse as 1 in 
90 ? — For some short distances only ; the one that I 
gave you is, I think, the worst gi'adient that there is, 
except one coming into the station at Dublin, that is 
a descending gradient into the station, and that is 
about the worst gradient that there is ; it is a vei'y 
favoui-able line. 

1488. The cost of can-ying coal, I presume, would 
depend vexy much upon the gradients of the line ? — 
Yes. 

1489. ( Chairman.) Have you ever ui'ged upon the 
directors of the railway with which you have been 
connected the policy of trying the effect of a re- 
duction of the rates upon coal especially ? — Yes ; 
when I joined them I found that the rate was 
about l\d. per ton per mile ; I recommended them 
to x'educe it to \d., but I induced them eventually to 
reduce it to \d. 

1490. What was the effect of reducing it from 1 \d. 
to |-fZ. ? — That the traffic increased, I think, about 25 
per cent. 

1491. That was attended with loss px'obably ? — 
No, I think not ; the reduction that was made was 
not sufficient to create any loss. I think that any- 
thing shox't of \d. a ton per mile would not be of 
the least use. 

1492. (Mr. Ayrton.) Upon what calculation is 
that opinion of yours based ? — It is based upon this, 
that at a rate of \d. a ton per mile you can deliver 
coals into all the principal towns in Ireland for about 
16s. or 17s. a ton, and I believe that for mere 
domestic purposes it would entirely supersede the 
use of turf. 

1493. What difference would \d. make ? — With a 
maximum chai'ge of 5s. a ton, about 2s. 6d. a ton. 

1494. What distance would that be for ? — That 
would be for 120 miles. 

1495. But where ai'e the places or towns of any 
great magnitude 125 miles distant from the seaports in 
Ix-eland ? — Take, for instance, Mullingax', Ballinasloe, 
and Galway. Galway is 126 miles from Dublin, 
right across the countxy. 

1496. But Mullingar is not 125 miles from Dublin ? 
— No; and thei'efore it could be delivered at a smaller 
rate. I propose 5s. as the maximum rate. 

1497. You say that a difference of \d. would make 
an inci'ease of 2s. 6<Z. a ton as supplied to a distance 
of 125 miles from a seaport in Ireland ? — Yes. 

1498. What are the places that are a distance of 
125 miles from a seaport in Ii'eland ? — If you go into 
the interior of Roscommon you would supply the 
whole of that county and Mayo with coals from 
Dublin at the maximum rate. 

1499. That would not be so, would it, if vessels 
came to the other side ? — No ; but you could not 
cany on the trade from the two ports. I am assuming 
that you have the entire trade from one port, Dublin. 
The freights to the other ports, that is, to Sligo and 
Ballinna, Westport and Galway, would be much higher, 
because there is no return freight and no trade of 
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sufficient importance to induce parties to send the 
coal there. 1 assume therefore that the whole of the 
districts with which I am most familiar would be 
supplied from Dublin, and at the present charges on 
the coal, taking them altogether, they could afford to 
have them delivered at Dublin at about from 11s. 
to 12s. a ton. Then I say that all over the system 
of the Midland Great Western, and the Great North- 
ern and Western, the maximum rate should be 5s. 
a ton, and that would make 1 8s. a ton. 

1500. {Lord Donouglimore .) Take Galway; what 
is the ordinary price of sea-board coal there ? — It is 
sold there at prices ranging from 22s. to 26s. a ton. 

1501. Is it carried to Galway by ship ? — Yes. 

1502. What did you say was the governing price 
in Dublin ? — From 11s. to 12s. 

1503. {Mr. Roebuck.') What is the reason of the 
difference in price ? — The fact is that it is in the 
hands of a few persons, and they can charge any price 
they like in Galway. 

1504. {Lord Stanley.) There is no very great 
demand, is there ? — No. 

1505. {Mr. Roebuck.) As I understand it, it is not 
that the cost of carriage is so much greater, but it 
arises from a monopoly ? — Yes. 

1506. {Chairman.) With regard to Dublin itself, 
where you say coals can be obtained at from 11s. to 
12s. a ton, is the consumption very lai’ge ? — Yes ; 
they burn nothing but coal there. 

1507. Is coal consumed by all classes ? — Yes ; 
there is very little turf burnt by the poorer classes, 
and practically speaking coal is the entire fuel. 

1508. {Lord Donoughmore.) Is the consumption 
of coal in Dublin very much larger than it is in the 
towns where the cost is a little higher ; I mean in 
proportion to the population ? — Yes. 

1509. {Mr. Roebuck.) Take Cork, for instance ; 
will the price of coal be very much higher there than 
in Dublin ? — No ; I think that there is very little 
difference in the freights to Cork, Is. or Is. 6d. Cork 
supplies a large portion of the southern districts with 
coals. 

1510. You stated a short time back that the differ- 
ence in the price of coal did not arise from the differ- 
ence in the cost of carriage but from monopoly. I 
wish to know why the cost of coal in Cork is the 
same as it is in' Dublin ? — I believe there is a difference 
in the cost at Cork. 

1511. Can you explain that ? — There is more com- 
petition in the coal trade at Cork. It is a much 
more considerable port than Galway ; they can get 
freights at lower rates from the coal districts, for 
instance, from South Wales and England. 

1512. Have you any knowledge of what it costs the 
steamboat companies to place coals in the ports of 
the West Indies ? — No, I have not. 

1513. {Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know what the freights 
are from the coal ports in England to the different 
ports on the eastern coast of Ireland and on the south 
coast ? — No ; I only know the freights to Dublin. 

1514. {Mr. Horsfall.) Can you account for the fact, 
that when grain is shipped from Drogheda to Man- 
chester by a person resident at Drogheda the cost of 
transit is 2s. (id. a ton less than when it is shipped 
by a person in Liverpool ? — I do not know how 
that is. 

1515. {Mr. Hamilton.) I understand your proposi- 
tion to be, that there should be a uniform rate of 
\d. a ton ner mile ? — Yes. 

1516. Do you believe, with the gradients you have 
described, that that rate would be remunerative to 
the railway companies ? — I have no doubt about it. 

1517. Do you think they would get full train loads ? 
Yes. 

1518. What loads would an engine take over such 
gradients ? — They could take 35 waggons containing 
five tons a waggon, the weight of a waggon being three 
tons and a half. 

1519. I-Iow many waggons would be drawn? — 35 
waggons. 



1520. What weight altogether would that be in the Mr. W. Forbes. 

train ? — 315 tons. 

1521. It is your opinion than an engine could draw lothMayl865. 
that load over such a gradient as you have described ? 

— Yes, it could. 

1522. {Capt. Gallon.) You have stated that the 
objection of the directors to lowering the tolls was 
that they were afraid they should lose so much of 
their then income ? — That referred to a general re- 
duction of the rates. 

1523. Because when you opened a new piece of 
line, for instance, that to Sligo, could not you carry at 
reduced tolls upon that line ? — Not very well, because 
if you charge to one district where there is a line less 
than to another you create great public dissatisfaction, 
and in practice it is never done in the trade. 

1524. {Mr. Roebuck.) Suppose that the change had 
been made in the rate charged upon the coal only, do 
you think that there would then have been a loss to 
the company ? — I do not think that there would. 

1525. If they had introduced an alteration in the 
rates piecemeal, you do not think that the loss would 
have arisen which you originally supposed would 
arise if the reduction were made at once? — No,, I 
do not think it would. 

1526. Did you ever try to persuade your directors 
to do that ? — Yes, in coal rates. 

1527. And they refused, did they ? — Yes, they 
refused to make any alteration in the shape of 50 per 
cent, reduction in the rates ; such a suggestion 
frightens the directors, and they do not like it. 

1528. ( Chairman.) Have you found it to be a 
common opinion among- them that the traffic of Ire- 
land is incapable of any material increase ? — Yes, 
and that is the great difficulty that we have to con- 
tend with. What they say is, there is a fixed 
quantity of traffic, and no reduction of rates will 
increase it. 

1529. {Mr. Roebuck.) And that fixed quantity 
they can carry ? — Yes. They do not think it worth 
their while to make a reduction and try the experi- 
ment ; they think that it would be. simply to give so 
much money to the public. When I went to Ireland 
first I found that potatoes were carried from Galway 
in large quantities by vessels at rates which I thought 
would pay the railway companies very well, but upon 
making inquiries I found that they were charging 
17s. or 18s. a ton from Galway to Dublin. 

1530. {Mr. Glyn.) When you proposed to your 
directors to reduce the rate to j,d. a ton per mile, did 
you make any calculation as to what increase of trade 
there would be to recoup them for that ? — Yes. 

1531. What do you think that would have been? 

■ — My own calculation was that the effect in a year 
would be to increase the traffic tenfold. 

1532. What would the increase be in tons ? — I 
think that the increase would be 2,000 tons a week 
from 200 tons, and I believe that in that case it 
would supersede the use of turf at all the stations. 

Of course I am supposing a very much better system 
of management of the coal trade generally, and that 
the sale of coal, which is nothing in Ireland now, should 
be carried on as it is at English railway stations. 

You send to a railway station here to get a ton of coals, 
or say five hundredweight, as the case may be, but in 
Ireland a man is entirely at the mercy of the merchant, 
who charges a large price for it, and therefore, 
practically speaking, it is not used by the poorer 
classes at all or only by a few ; but then every 
class living within five or six miles of a railway 
station in Ireland could go to a railway station, and 
being sure of getting a hundredweight of coals for Is., 
that is at the rate of 1 1. a ton, would use no turf at all. 

1533. Do you really think that the consumption of 
coal would increase in the manner you have sug- 
gested ? — Yes, I believe so ; with such a system of 
sales. 

1534. But upon that line of railway only ?•— Yes. 

1535. {Mr. Roebuck.) Did you suggest to the 
railway directors that they should become coal mer- 
chants ? — Yes. 
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Mr. W. Forbes. 1536. Did they listen to your suggestion ?— They 

_ would not entertain it all. I was anxious that they 

10 th May 1865. s h ou i c \ ( ] 0 as j s done on the Great Northern Railway, 
that is, that they should establish depots and sell the 
coals themselves, or if they would not do that that 
they should enter into arrangements with the coal 
proprietors either in Wales or in the 1 north of Eng- 
land and sell the coals, but they declined it. 

1537. (Mr. Ayrton .) Is the foundation of your view 
this, that a peasant would buy coals at 1Z. a ton at a 
railway station within a distance of six miles in 
preference to using turf at his own door ? — Yes. 

1538. Will you be good enough to state how the 
present rates charged upon railways prevent his 
arriving at that point in the greater part of Ireland. 
If the coal is delivered in Dublin at 12s. a ton, and 
the rate is |<7., how is it prevented ?— Because he 
would not get a supply ; he would go to a station, 
but he would find no coal there. 

1539. But how does the railway rate prevent that 
result being arrived at. You say that coal is to be 
sold at 12s. a ton, and that the railway rate is f d. 
a ton ; how far will it go inland ? — At the present 
rates it does not go ; there is no coal trade there at 
present. 

1540. How far would it be carried inland before the 
price became 1Z. a ton, the rate of carriage being 
\d. per ton per mile ? — About 50 miles. 

1541. Do you find that within that distance of 
Dublin coal has superseded the use of turf ? — No. 

1542. (Mr. Roebuck.) Is not that because you have 
never carried the coal ? — The trade does not exist, 
in consequence of the absence of these facilities ; you 
cannot get persons to establish coal depots over large 
districts of country unless there is some probability 
that the railway companies will carry it at moderate 

• rates. The lowest rate that has been quoted is this, 
one firm endeavoured to establish a trade at f d., but 
they could not do it. 

1543. You begun with \d. a ton for carriage, and 
then to deliver at 1 1. a ton within 50 miles from 
the port. Why did not that supersede the use of 
turf ? — Those were the South Wales coal proprietors 
who went into the subject, and endeavoured to induce 
the directors both of the Great Southern and Western 
and the Cork line, and the Midland Great Western 
Company, to adopt the system that was practised 
in England of selling the coals at the stations, 
but the result of all 'their negotiations was that 
they could only induce them to adopt a rate of \d. 
a ton per mile, and then only the Midland Great 
Western Company. They tried it fox - a short time, 
and then they found that they had to maintain an 
establishment in Dublin, and the expenses which 
they had to incur altogether for the small trade which 
they could do within a short x - adius of Dublin did 
not pay them, and they abandoned it. 

1544. (Mr. Ayrton.) Why should not any persons 
in Dublin receiving the coal at 12s. a ton take 
advantage of this rate and carry' on the business, why 
should they go to Wales to find a person to direct 
the business ?- — Because you would deal there with 
the coal owners, while in the other case you would 
deal with middle-men, adding of course to the 
expense. 

1545. If you delivered coals only 50 miles from 
Dublin at \d. a ton per mile, there would be a lax - ge 
margin to cover the expense ; there would be a 
margin of 5s. per ton.out of 20s. ? — No, not so much 
as that, I think. 

1546. (Chairman.) Would there be terminal 
charges in addition to the 12 s. ? — Yes, of Qd. at each 
end. 

1547. (Mr. Roebuck.) Supposing you could only 
carry the coal 50 miles over a railway, would not the 
trade be so small that it would not be worth any 
man’s while to take it ? — Yes, and that is the reason 
why it broke down. The sale of the coal at places 
within a radius of 50 miles from Dublin did not 
justify them in carrying it on. 



1548. And that accounts for its not being carried 
on ? — Yes. 

1549. (Capt. Gallon.) You have stated that a 
reduction to f d. a ton had the effect of increasing 
the consumption 25 per cent. ; how long did it take 
to recoup the company ? — In the first year it increased 
to that extent. 

1550. (Chairman.) Did it go on increasing sub- 
sequently to that ?— - No, it is still at that. 

1551. (Lord Stanley.) Your opinion is, that if the 
great railway companies of Ireland could make up 
their minds to incur a loss for two or three years 
they would be certain to recover the loss at the end 
of that time ? — Yes, I believe so. 

1552. And that might take place without any 
interference by the Government or any assistance 
from the State ? — Yes, that would be the result, that 
the companies would lose for two or three years then- 
dividends, but I think that that is a proposition 
which no railway company would ever accept. It is 
not reasonable to expect them to make such reductions 
without external aid. 

1553. With regax - d to a reduction of fares, it 
would seem that all that is -required is, that the 
directors of these i - ailway companies should under- 
stand their own permanent interests better than they 
do ? — Yes, I think so. If I was the owner of railway 
property in Ireland I should not have the least 
hesitation in reducing the fares to the extent of 50 
per cent., although it would be attended with an 
absolute loss for two or three years. 

1554. (Mr. Roebuck.) That loss during two or 
three years, I understand you to say, would arise if 
the reduction were made at once ? — Yes. 

1555. But if it were made piecemeal, that loss 
would not arise ? — In the case of the passenger fares 
you could not do it piecemeal. 

1556. Then take the case of the coals first; there 
would not be the same loss then? — No. 

1557. After that, in the case of the passengers, 
would there be a loss ?— Yes, on passengers there 
would certainly be a loss; that is, 50 per cent, of the 
traffic. 

1558. You are of opinion that in Ireland thei - e 
would not be a sufficient increase in the number of 
persons travelling at the low rates to recoup the 

companies until two or three years had elapsed ? 

Not for three years at least. 

1559. Would that be so in England ? — No ; at 
least I do not know whether it would be so in 
England. 

1560. Have you any knowledge of attempts having 
been made by the railway companies in that direc- 
tion to recoup themselves ? — No, I am not aware of 
a ease. 

1561. (Chairman.) Is there any other description 
of traffic besides coals upon which you think a very 
large increase might be effected by a reduction of the 
charges ? — Yes, it appears to me that the theory — for 
after all it is a theory — that the entire traffic of the 
country, goods, cattle, and everything else, might be 
increased, is correct. 

1562. You look upon coals as a most important 
article of traffic ? — Yes, that is a very important 
thing, but not the most important. 

1563. Will you mention some other descriptions of 
traffic ? — With regard to cattle, which is very impor- 
tant in Ix - eland, it is a matter of fact that they carry 
none of the stoi'e stock at all ; the fat stock comes, of - 
course, because they cannot walk them by the road 
for the distance, except that which is brought over 
to the English markets by the jobbers. 

1564. Do you think that that cattle traffic might be 
carried by railway if the rates were made low ?■ — Yes. 

1565. (Mr. Glyn.) What are the rates at the 
present time ?— Until about three months 'ago there 
was a uniform rate of Qd. a waggon a mile, but 
latterly they have reduced it to 6tZ. for the first 50 
miles, 5 d. for the next 25 miles, and 4 \d. for any 
distances beyond that. 
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1566. Has that led to any increase in the traffic ? 
_It has not had time yet to work. 

1567. What proportion does that rate bear to the 
rate charged in England ? — It is the maximum rate. 

1568. ( Capt . Gallon.') Do you mean the maximum 
rate allowed by their Act ? — No ; as compared with the 
rates charged by the English railway companies it is 
the maximum rate charged, the highest rate. 

1569. (Mr. Horsfall.) Can you state what pro- 
portion of the dividend on the principal railways in 
Ireland is derived from the passenger traffic, and what 
proportion is derived from goods ? — The dividend is 
derived of course from the entire traffic. 

1570. Yes ; but have you calculated what pro- 
portion of the dividend is derived from goods, and 
what proportion from passengers ? — I confess that I 
do not quite understand that question. 

1571. ( Capt . Galton.) What proportion of the total 
receipts is derived from the one and the other ? — The 
dividend is derived from the gross traffic, and I have 
never ascertained what proportion is due to passengers, 
or what proportion is due to goods. I can give you 
the difference in the earnings on each class of traffic. 

1572. (Mr. Horsfall.) Have you made any calcula- 
tion as to what proportion of the dividend is derived 
from goods, and what proportion is derived from 
passengers ? — I think it is in about equal proportions, 
half and half, on the Midland Great Western system. 

1573. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that the net 
profit on the passenger traffic is half the receipts, and 
that the net profit on the goods is half the receipts ?— 
Yes, as nearly as possible. 

1574. Have you made any calculation as to the 
cost of driving store cattle for 50 miles over the 
roads, and the cost of carrying them by railway ? — I 
have been in communication frequently with large 
farmers and landed proprietors who have attended at 
Ballinasloe fair, and they have always assured me that 
at a rate of 3d. a waggon a mile they would put all 
their store cattle on the railway instead of driving it 
along the roads ; that would bo a reduction of 50 
per cent, exactly. 

1575. (Chairman.) For how short a distance would 
it be worth their while to put their store cattle on to 
a railway ? — I think for a distance of 20 miles. 

1576. (Mr. Roebuck.) Supposing they made that 
experiment in addition to the experiment in the coals, 
which you said would be attended with no loss, do 
you think the companies would be liable to, a loss ? — 
Yes, certainly, it would extend over some time. I 
think there would be a loss upon the general traffic. 

1577. (Capt. Galton.) You think it would take 
some time before they became accustomed to use the 
railway for the cattle ? — Yes, it takes a long time in 
Ireland to let the public know that these facilities 
exist for them. 

1578. (Chairman.) Is the general traffic in miscel- 
laneous goods capable of considerable increase ?— 
Yes. I think that if my former proposition, which 
was a reduction of 50 per cent., were carried out,' it 
would involve an entire loss to the directors for three 
years, and then that it would gradually recoup the 
railway companies. 

1579. (Lord Stanley.) Have you at all considered 
how a charge of that kind could be introduced under 
the circumstances of the railway companies, there 
being many shareholders who probably do not intend 
to hold their shares permanently, and who Would 
therefore be subject to a loss of their whole profits 
for three year’s, while the ultimate gain would be 
not more than would make up the temporary loss ? 
—I do not think it is at all practicable to effect such 
a reduction as 50 per cent, without some guarantee to 
the companies, for although it might be urged by a 
strong body of the proprietors, and the directors 
carried it out, at the next half-yearly . meeting the 
directors would be all turned out, if it involved loss at 
first, as it certainly would. 

1580. (Lord Donoughmore .) You do not 'think 
that the directors are to blame ? — No. Without some 
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guarantee, they cannot be blamed for not trying 
experiments that might be failures. 

1581. (Mr. Ayrton .) You propose that the earn- 
ings of a full waggon should be 3 d. a waggon ? — 
Yes per mile. 

1582. Have you made any calculation as to.whai, 
the expense of conveying loaded trains at so much 
per waggon would come to, taking into account the 
probability of bringing back empty, waggons ? — 
Yes. 

1583. What is the result of that calculation ?— 
That upon a distance of 126 miles if you can earn 
11. 5s. it will pay you well. 

1584. How do you arrive at that conclusion in 
detail ? — In this way : I take the gross earnings, and 
the loading of a waggon, that is, I take the avei’age 
load and the receipt upon every waggon running for 
a distance of 126 miles, and so I have arrived, at 
the result. 

1585. What would be the average number of wag- 
gons in a train ? — About 30 ; and I have found that 
upon a distance of 126 miles the average earnings of 
each waggon or the average receipt was about 1/. 2s. 6d., 
therefore I think I may assume that that being the 
average earning of the waggon for miscellaneous 
merchandise, or for any class of traffic, cattle or any- 
thing, if you can, over a distance of 126 miles, earn 
11. 2s. 6d. you will be well paid. 

1586. Will you explain how that is worked out ; 
how do you arrive at the dividend ? — That was at a 
time when the line earned a dividend of five per 
cent. 

1587. (Mr. Roebuck.) What would be the actual 
cost to the railway company of running a train 126 
miles ? — About from 2s. to 2s. 6d. a mile. 

1588. (Mr. Ayrton .) For the whole train ? — -Yes : 
that includes the Original outlay and everything. 

1589. (Chairman.) You include the original out- 
lay ? — Yes, we do. 

1590. (Mr. Ayrton.) Taking as a basis 1Z. 2s. 6d., 
can you from that explain the mode in which, upon 
some estimate of the cost, you have deduced a 
profitable return to the Railway Company ? — I took 
it at the time when the line was earning 1Z. 2s. 6d., 
and returning a dividend of five per cent. ; what I 
mean is this, that on the distance of 126 miles the 
earning of a waggon was 1Z. 2s. 6d., and I think that 
if you can earn over a distance of 126 miles, for a 
waggon of goods or cattle, or any other description of 
goods, 1 Z. 2s. 6<Z., you will be carrying at a fair profit 
to yourselves. 

1591. You have not worked out any calculation 
apart from that ? — No ; that was my process. 

1592. (Mr. Roebuck.) Taking it as you say, that a 
waggon earns that sum of money running over 126 
miles, what would be the cost to the company for 
running a waggon that distance ? — The cost would 
be in the same proportion, a thirtieth part, or about 
2s. 3<Z. a mile. 

1593. That would be the real cost to the, com- 
pany ? — Yes. 

1594. And all above that would be a real gain 
to the company, according to the sums you have 
mentioned ? — Yes. 

1595. Between 2s. 6d. and 1Z. 2s. 6d. would be an 
entire gain ?— No. 

1596. You first of all state that by running a 
waggon 126 miles the gain is 1Z. 2s. 6d. ? — No ; the 
receipt. 

1597. Then call it the total earning ? — Yes. 

1598. What I want to know is, what the cost to 
the company is of running that waggon that dis- 
tance ? — That would form a part of the whole 30 
waggons that would be conveyed at about 2s. 3d., 
you cannot divide them. 

1599. (Mr. Ayrton.) How do you arrive at this, 
that 126 miles is the average run over the Irish 
railways, especially on the Midland Great Western ? 
— I did not say that it was the average run. 

1600. You have stated that your calculations were 
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made on the assumption that a train ran 126 miles ? — 
Yes. 

1601. If that is correct, ought not 126 miles to be 
the average run of a railway ?— No, I do not think 
so ; I took 126 miles at that time because it was the 
longest distance. 

1602. How did you get at the distance of 126 
miles ? — It was the distance from Dublin to Galway, 
and it was our maximum distance then. 

1603. That would be from one port to another 
port ? — Yes. 

1604. And you would come into competition with 
the sea carriage at the other port ? — No ; there is 
none at Galway. 

1605. But that is the extreme limit to which the 
railway can run ? — Yes. 

1606. Then you have referred to a state of facts 
applicable only to Galway, where there is little or no 
traffic ? — Yes. 

1£07. How would that be a basis by which to 
regulate the whole operations of railway companies 
when it appears to be only an extreme case, the 
extreme limit of a railway at a place where there is 
no great traffic ?— I can take the mileage proportion 
of 1Z. 2s. 6d., and I will suppose that a waggon is 
run for 60 miles, and if you get 11s. for that you are 
well paid. 

1608. In the same proportion for any line ? — Yes, 
for a distance not less than 50 miles. 

1609. {Chairman.) You say that a train per mile 
costs about 2s. 3d., what is included in that, the 
waggons and the locomotive power ? — Yes, and 
everything. 

1610. Is anything included for permanent way ? 
— Yes, and the general charges. 

1611. (Mr. Hamilton.) On some of the English 
lines of railway the cost is materially less, is it not ? 
— Yes. 

1612. As low as Is. 8 d., is it not ? — Yes. We 
worked the Great Northern and Western for the 
first 32 miles for Is. 6feZ. per train mile, that was 
given to us under an award of Mr. Hawkshaw the 
engineer, and when a further section of the line to 
Castlebar was opened we went before him again, 
considering the sum that he had awarded was too 
little, and he gave us 2s. It is now worked for 
about Is. 9 d. per train mile for the entire distance. 

1613. ( Lord Donoughmore.) Does that pay the 
Midland company ? — Not for the working only, but 
then it is a feeder to our main line ; the majority of 
the traffic is to Dublin ; it is between that and Dublin, 
and the consequence is that it forms a feeder to our 
line, and that is no doubt a very considerable element 
in the calculation. 

1614. (Mr. Ayrton.) I presume you would not 
enter into a contract on the part of one company to 
work a line for much less than 2s. 3d. ? — No, from 
2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. 

1615. (Chairman.) You would, I suppose, be 
obliged to run trains with fewer than 30 waggons ? 
— Yes. 

1616. Would 1 1. 2s. 6 d. apply to small trains, 
trains consisting of 10 or 12 waggons ? — I took that 
as the average. 

1617. ( Lord Donoughmore .) I believe the Mid- 
land Company has a canal running alongside of it 
from Dublin to Mullingar and to Longford ? — Yes. 

1618. That canal is the property of the railway 
company ? — Yes. 

1619. What are the rates upon the canal ; are they 
the same as the rates on the railway ? — The canal is 
not worked at all now, or only to a trifling extent by 
grain owners. 

1620. Is no coal carried upon it ? — Very little. 

1621. No turf? — Yes, a little turf is carried, and 
also some grain, to the towns that it touches, but there 
is no public carrier upon it, and no general traffic. 

1 622. It is the policy of the Midland Company, is 
it not, to restrict the traffic on the canal as much as 
possible ? — They have ceased to work it because 
there was not traffic sufficient for the two. 



1623. The Great Southern and Western Company 
are in a different position, are they not ? — Yes, they 
compete with the Grand Canal. 

1624. They have a canal which runs alongside of 
their rail for a considerable distance, which they do 
not own, but which competes with them ? — .Yes. 

1625. Has that competition at the points where 
the competition exists had the effect of lowering the 

rates on the Great Southern and Western line? 

Yes, it had that effect, but in the last two or three 
years they have come to an agreement, and they work 
on differential rates. 

1626. (Mr. Roebuck.) You have stated that a single 
carriage earns 1Z. 2s. 6cZ. running 126 miles ? — Yes. 

1627. I want to ascertain what that single carriage 
costs the company running it 126 miles, and I have 
made this calculation, taking 126 miles at 2s. 6d., say 
that that is equal to 15Z. odd, divide that by 30, and 
that gives for each carriage 12s. ? — The earning of 
1Z. 2s. 6d. is the average of every waggon that ran 
into Galway, that is the net receipt upon every 
waggon that ran into Galway. 

1628. Not the net receipt ? — No, the gross receipt, 
and that waggon may go in as one of 30 or as one of 
six, I could not quite precisely answer the question. 

1629. (Mr. Hamilton.) You ought to be able to 
answer that question, because you have given the 
cost per train, which you put at 2s. 6cZ., and if you 
take the number of carriages of which an average 
train consists, you ought to be able to give the actual 
cost of each carriage. The difference between the 
earning and the actual cost is, of course, the net 
receipt ? — Yes. 

1630. (Mr. Roebuck.) You have stated that 
1Z. 2s. 6<Z. is the average earning ? — Yes. 

1631. What is the average number of waggons in 
a train ? — Into Galway I think it is about 20. 

1632. Then supposing you divide by 20, that would 
make the earnings larger ? — Yes. 

1 633. Do you adhere to that statement ? — Let me 
take a train of 20, that would earn about 22Z. ; the 
cost of that would be 15Z., which would leave an 
earning upon that of 71. to the company. 

1634. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you any accurate know- 
ledge of the number of loaded trucks which go from 
Dublin to Galway daily, right through, a distance of 
120 miles ? — Yes, there are about 10 which go 
through from Dublin to Galway. 

1635. By how many do you think that would be 
increased, by a reduction of fares ; how many trucks ? 
— I think it should be doubled by a reduction of 
50 per cent, upon the rates. 

1636. What would the increase be mainly com- 
posed of ? — I think potatoes would be carried, for I 
may mention that I was in the county of Galway 
about six weeks ago, and I found that they were 
selling potatoes at 3d. per stone within 10 miles of a 
railway station, whereas the price of potatoes in 
Dublin was at that time 7 d. per stone ; and I think 
that if they carried potatoes at a very moderate rate 
oil the railways, they would carry an enormous quan- 
tity of them into Dublin, and also for the English 
markets. I also think that there would be a very 
much larger interchange of traffic between all the 
ports of Ireland and England if there were more 
moderate rates charged. 

1637. Can you mention any other articles besides 
potatoes ? — I should say general agricultural produce. 

1638. What would you call it ? — The west of 
Ireland produces grain, potatoes, bacon, poultry, and 
eggs' ; there is a large trade to be developed in these 
commodities. 

1639. (Capt. Galton.) Where does the grain that 
is consumed on the Midland Great Western line come 
from ? — From the districts about Sligo, and from up 
to Longford ; that is a distance of about 56 miles.' 
The port of Sligo supports that district. 

1640. Is that grain imported into the port of Sligo? 
— Yes. 

1641. (Mr. Ayrton.) I was asking you about the 
increase of trade between Dublin and Galway ? — I 
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think there would be an increase in trade in manu- 
factured goods from England. I think that if a poor 
man has a pig to send to the English market, or 
instead of what he is doing now, growing his own 
potatoes and eating them, you put that man in the 
position of being able to send his produce to the 
English market, he would be in a much better 
position than he is now. He would be able to spend 
more money, and that I think would cause a very 
large increase of traffic. 

. 1642. What would the advantage be of his not 
eating his potatoes, if he required them for food ; 
why should he send them away ? — If he could get a 
larger price for his potatoes by sending them away, 

I think it is simply common sense that it would be 
better for him to do so. 

1643. Would not the potatoes still be the cheapest 
article of food he could get, whether he could send 
them away or not ? — Yes, I dare, say they would. 

1644. There would be no motive for sending them 
away ? — Yes, I thing there would ; for instance, 
and this brings me to another, branch of the subject, 
which is a system of through rates between England 
and Ireland, there is no doubt about it, that if a man 
had any of that small produce to send to market he 
would send it ; he would send to England, to Liver- 
pool, or to Manchester, or to places where good prices 
are to be obtained ; he could easily ascertain what it 
would cost him ; but at the present time that is the 
great drawback, that a mau cannot send anything — 
by the existing means of transit from Ireland into 
England and the manufacturing districts the rates 
are prohibitory. 

1645. (Mr. Glyn .) Do not through rates exist now 
between the manufacturing districts of England and 
the ports of Ireland ? — Within the last year and a 
half they have been in existence on the Midland 
Great Western line, but to a very small extent. 

1646. (Chairman.) On what articles are there 
through rates ? — Generally almost upon everything 
but cattle. They have through rates from the prin- 
cipal stations upon the Midland Great Western, and 
the Great Southern and Western and other Irish 
systems, in connexion with the London and North- 
western and other lines of railway ; but the great 
difficulty has been this, that the Irish Railway Com- 
panies will not agree to a mileage division of the 
rates ; they say that they are acting upon this prin- 
ciple, that there is only a fixed quantity of traffic to 
be carried, and that no increased facilities which can 
be given will develop that traffic further, and there- 
fore they decline to reduce their proportion of any 
through rate. Take this case as an example ; suppose 
the rate for eggs to Manchester from Ireland to be 
40s. a ton ; the Midland Great Western rate is 20s. 
a ton ; a through rate of 30s. would secure the traffic 
and very much increase it, and the London and North- 
western Company would agree to a mileage division 
of the rate, but the Midland Great Western Company 
say no, we will have our rate, and there is no object 
in making these through rates ; wc will not participate 
in the reduction of any through rate ; you may make 
it if you choose, but it must be at your cost. 

1647. (Mr. Glyn.) Does not that apply generally 
to other cases ?— No ; on the Northern system there 
is more competition. 

1648. But through rates are more general, are 
they not ? — Yes. 

1649. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you give the Commission 
any particulars with regard to any applications that 
have been made for through rates, and which appli- 
cations have been rejected ? — These applications are 
made daily for through rates from everybody. 

1650. I mean through rates upon the Irish lines of 
railway, the applications for which have been re- 
fused ? — The directors will not agree to any system 
of through rates unless they -get their full local pro- 
portion of the rate, which of course is much more 
than lliey would be entitled to under a division 
according to the mileage. 



1651. Can you give any particular cases in which Mr. W. Forbes. 

applications have been made by any of the companies 

in England to any of the companies in Ireland asking 10 th May 1865 
for through rates ? — The London and North-western, ' 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, and the Great Northern Com- 
panies have been for the last seven years pressing 
upon the Irish Companies, the Midland Great Wes- 
tern, and the Great Southern and Western, to come 
into such an arrangement, and they have only just 
succeeded, after great negotiations with them, in 
inducing the Irish Companies to adopt a system of 
through rates, but they have still done it in a very 
imperfect manner, for the Irish Companies insist upon 
having their local rates, and that of course has 
tended to retard the negotiations ; but things are 
very much better now than they have been, and I 
think that they will improve, for they begin, I believe, 
to see the desirability of these through rates, the 
public begin to find the advantage of them, and I 
think the subject of through rates is very much 
considered now. Neither the railway companies in 
England nor in Ireland are responsible for the want 
of through cattle rates, for there is an anomalous state 
of the law as to the liability of railway companies as 
compared with steam packet companies in the transit 
of goods and cattle ; there are no through rates as 
yet, (except from Dublin in connexion with the Mid- 
land Great Western,) from the Midland Great Western 
or the Great Southern and Western system, for cattle, 
and that is mainly attributable to the fact that the steam 
packet companies who carry the cattle and goods 
between the Irish ports and Liverpool are protected 
by their bill of lading ; whereas if a railway company 
makes a rate it engages itself in the contract to carry 
the goods or the cattle to their destination ; but if 
they are lost by the act of God or by the Queen’s 
enemies, or if they founder at sea, the railway com- 
pany is liable for it. 

1652. (Mr. Glyn.) That is, they must run the risk 
at sea? — Yes, they take upon themselves the sea 
risk, although the steam packet companies are re- 
lieved from it. The railway companies have been in 
negotiation with the steam packet companies to ask 
them to join them in the risk, but they say no, we 
will not enter into it ; you must try and get a short 
Act to release you from the same risks from which we 
are relieved. A deputation waited upon Mr. Milner 
Gibson upon that subject only last week representing 
the steam packet and Irish railway interests. 

1653. (Mr. Ayrton.) What law imposes upon a 
railway company the risk of the sea voyage to the 
same extent as upon the land ? — I cannot say, but it 
is the rule ; by law they are common carriers, and if 
they carry goods from any port in Ireland to any 
port in England they are not relieved from the risks 
that the steam packet companies are ; there is no 
doubt about it, for the best legal opinions have been 
taken upon the point. 

1654. (Mr. Hamilton.) The steam packet com- 
panies are relieved from the risk already ? — Yes. 

1655. (Mr. Lowe.) Are they entirely relieved ; are 
they not liable to the extent of the value of the 
vessel ? — No ; she may founder or be struck by light- 
ning, and they can make their own conditions on 
their own bill of lading. 

1656. If they do not make any conditions are they 
not liable to the amount of the value of the vessel 
under the Statute of George II. ? — I think not. 

1657. (Capt. Galton.) Have the sums which rail- 
way companies have had to pay under this system 
been very heavy ? — No ; the through booking system 
has only been in operation for a year and a, half, and 
it does not exist at all in the case of cattle. 

1658. But they might insure against the risk, 
might they not? — No, they cannot get a general 
policy ; they must take a floating policy ; they can- 
not get the other. 

1659. (Chairman.) Does the Great Western Rail- 
way pass almost entirely- through a limestone district ? 

— A great part of it does. 
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Mr. W. Forbes. 1660. Is there any traffic in lime ? — No. 

r7 -r ' 1661. Do you think that from the nature of the 

1 ay 1 6 ' country it would be impracticable under all circum- 
stances ? — I think so. 

1662. Is there any mineral traffic except coals ? — 
None whatever. 

1668. Is there any possibility of any such traffic 
being developed ? — Y es ; in the county of Cavan 
there are some minerals ; there are iron ores which 
it is said could be worked if they could get coal to 
them at a moderate rate. 

1664. (Mr. M‘ Clean.) What quantity of coal is 
carried at the present time on the Irish railways ? — 
On some of the northern railways they carry a con- 
siderable quantity. 

1665. What do you estimate the increase would.be 

at fths of a penny or a halfpenny rate for the whole 
of Ireland ? — At a ton. I have not studied the 

subject as to the whole of Ireland. In the north they 
do import a considerable quantity of coal. 

1666. ( Chairman.) What class of passenger traffic 
do you think is capable of the greatest increase by 
adopting low fares ? — I think the third-class passen- 
gers are. 

1667. (Mr. Glyn.) The fare now is Id. a mile, is 
it not ? — Yes. Although Ireland is a poor country 
there is no such system in practice, except on the 
northern lines, as there is upon a great many other 
lines of railway ; . in Scotland, for instance, there are 
third-class return tickets ; on the Great Southern 
and Western and the Midland Great Western they 
have none. They issue second-class return tickets, 
but no third class ; the consequence is, that the 
poorer class of people, for a distance of 10 or 12 miles, 
scarcely go by railway at all except on the market 
days. About two years ago they tried the system of 
carrying them at a single third-class fare for the 
double journey, and the result lias been that the 
trains, which then ran empty are now crowded on 
every market day ; that is on the Midland Great 
Western line ; and I believe that if that system was 
carried out every day in the week it would be 
greatly to the advantage of the country and for the 
benefit of the people. 

1668. (Mr. Roebuck.) On the English railways 
third-class return tickets are issued, are they not ? — 
Yes, on some of them, in Lancashire they have 
them. 

1669. (Chairman.) Do you think that there would 
be much travelling by that class of people except on 
market days ? — Considerably more than there is at 
present. 

1670. Have they ever tried excursion trains on 
the Midland Great Western line ? — To a very trifling 
extent, nothing like to the extent to which they ought 
to be tried. Ten years ago such a thing as an excur- 
tion train was unknown, and it was with very great 
difficulty that the railway directors were induced to 
try the experiment ; but it was tried in the first 
instance at a single fare for the double journey, giving 
the people a fortnight, extending over the whole 
system of railways. The first train, I think, carried 
300 or 400 passengers, and it gradually increased to 
about 1,600. They have now perhaps three or four 
trains running each way carrying from 1,500 to 2,000 
passengers each train, but they have not tried the 
experiment sufficiently ; they have only run these 
excursion trains twice or three times in a year. 

1671. Do those excursion trains run in connexion 
with trains bringing passengers from England ? — No, 
they ai - e entirely local. 

16/2. (Mr. Glyn.)' Do not the Irish railway com- 
panies issue excursion tickets in connexion with 
English railways ? — Yes. 

1673. A t low fares ?— They accept a single fare. 

1674. I believe there is no passenger duty paid in 
Ireland ? — No. 

1675. Can you state what the per-centage of the 
passenger duty is upon the receipts in London ; is it 
not five per cent. ? — Yes. 



1676. That is an advantage which the Irish rail- 
ways possess over the English railways ? — Yes. The 
Government duty for 1863 for England and Wales 
was 365,OOOZ. 

1677. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is the second-class accommo- 
dation in the Irish carriages generally much better 
than in the English carriages ? — -It used to be so, but 
latterly they have put cushions into the second-class 
carriages in England. 

1678. The second-class cai’riages are more generally 
used in Ireland than in England, ai'e they not ?__ . 
Yes. 

1679. Practically, the great majority of those who 
travel first-class in England travel second-class in 
Ireland ? — Yes. 

1680. Therefore, jwaetically, they are carried at a 
much cheaper rate in Ireland ? — No, it is 1-trf. and 
something better than that per mile. I think that 
the average fares in England are not more than 2d. a 
mile first-class. 

1681. (Capt. Gallon.) The third-class fare in 
Ireland is Id. a mile, is it not ? — Yes. 

1682. Is that the universal rate ? — Yes. 

1683. Do they issue to third-class passengers x-eturn 
tickets ? — On some of the Northern lines they do, but 
not on the Great Southern and Western, or the 
Midland Railways. 

1684. Are there in Ireland any regular express 
trains established? — No. 

1685. Are you aware that the charge by Mr. 
Bianconi’s cars was Id. a mile ? — No ;■ but I know 
that Mr. Bianconi was obliged to try an experiment 
when he started his cars upon a new road, which I 
think might be tried by the railway companies ; there 
is a great deal to be said by the railway companies 
about the evils of competition, but I think that 
Ireland has suffered very much from the want of 
competition. 

1686. You spoke of an experiment that was tried 
by Mr. Bianconi, and which you said might be tried 
by the railway companies ? — Yes, it was this ; when- 
ever Mr. Bianconi started a new conveyance in a 
district, and he found that it was not paying, lie 
immediately set up a competition against himself, and 
started another conveyance at lower rates, the effect 
of which was to enable him to get passengers to 
travel by the high-priced car as well as by the low- 
priced car, and by so getting people to travel by the 
two, to make it pay. 

1687. Is the average speed upon the Irish railways 
the same as upon the English ? — No, it is less. The 
average speed of a passenger train is 25 miles an hour 
in Ireland, while in England it is from 30 to 35 miles 
an hour. 

1688. (Mr. Hamilton.) Does that speed of 25 miles 
an hour include all the stoppages ? — No ; take Galway 
for instance, a distance of 126 miles, they take five 
hours to do that, say 20 miles an hour, or 25 miles an 
hour including stopjiages. 

1689. (Chairman.) Are the tolls reduced for pas- 
sengers at harvest time ? — Not at harvest time ; but 
they carry a large number of harvest men from 
Ireland to England at the rate of \d. a mile. They 
are carried about two months before the harvest 
begins at that rate, and they are carried back for 
about two' months after it finishes; and although the 
population has considerably decreased in the West of 
Ireland, yet that traffic has steadily increased. I 
believe that those men could be carried all the year 
round at a low rate, and that they would go for all 
purposes of labour over to England. 

1690. There would be a sufficient inducement for 
the railway companies to carry those men at other 
times as well as at harvest time ? — -Yes ; they seek 
employment also on railway works. 

1691. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that tickets 
could be issued to certain classes of people rather 
than charging them the general rate by a train ?— - 
No ; but I think it affords an additional reason for 
the reduction of 50 per cent, which I have mentioned, 
that those men carried at id. a mile are steadily in- 
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creasing each year. I think that if they made a 
universal charge for third-class passengers of Id. a 
mile, the result would be that the travelling would be 
considerably increased. 

1692. {Chairman.) Have any experiments been 
made as to the effect of season tickets ? — Yes, but 
with no result at all. 

1693. Have they ever been applied for ? — No. For 
a distance of 26 miles out of Dublin we had it in 
operation for 10 years, but the number was always 
the same, and there was no residential traffic on the 
line. 

1694. {Capt, Galton.) I suppose that on the 

Dublin and Wicklow lines there is such a traffic ? 

Yes, they have a large traffic from season tickets 
there. 

1695. {Chairman.) Do you think that the railway 
companies run a sufficient number of trains for the 
accommodation of the passengers ? — No, I do not think 
they do in some districts ; for example, take the trains 
from Athlone to Castlebar, going a distance of 72 miles, 
there was only one passenger train a day each way, 
so that in point of fact it is utterly impossible for the 
people to use a railway, they cannot do it ; a man 
cannot go from one town to another sometimes in one 
day ; for instance, from Athlone to Castlebar, a dis- 
tance of 72 miles, they cannot go there and back in 
a day, and the consequence is that it prevents them 
going at all. 

1696. Did you ever recommend to your directors 
to put on additional trains ? — Yes, I told the directors 
of the Great Northern and Western line this accom- 
modation was insufficient to develope the traffic. 

1697. Was that refused on the same ground which 
you have already mentioned ? — Yes ; and there is no 
doubt about it, that one train, carrying out the 
notion, if it is a correct one, that there is only a fixed 
quantity to be carried, is the best way to carry it ; 
but as yet they have not tried the experiment of 
giving greater facilities at lower rates ; I think it is 
a mistake myself. 

1698. {Mr. Glyn.) You would reduce the rates, 
and give more perfect accommodation ? — Yes. 

1699. {Mr. Horsfall.) What is the population of 
Athlone and of Castlebar ? — I cannot at the moment 
state, but it is small and inconsiderable ; I think 
Athlone contains possibly about 7,000, and Castlebar 
5,000 or 6,000. 

1700. {Chairman.) Are there any intermediate 
places of any importance ? — Yes, there is Ros- 
common, the county town, and Castlereagh. 

1701. Did you carry any milk into Dublin? — 
Never. 

1702. Might a traffic in that be created with ad- 
vantage ? — I never had any applications for that, and 
I never heard of any attempt being made to try it. 

1703. With regard to parcels traffic, is there any 
parcel traffic of any importance ? — No, I do not 
think there is of any very great importance ; I think 
it is quite worthy of attention, and that every facility 
should be given, but I do not think that that branch 
of traffic is of any importance with reference to the 
general principle of lower rates. 

1704. {Mr. Horsfall.) Did you state that there 
was only one general train from Castlebar to Ath- 
lone ? — Only one passenger train per day. 

1705. How many trains do you think the re- 
spective populations of the two towns would warrant ? 
—I think that if the railway is to support itself they 
ought to have at least three trains, one in the morn- 
ing, one in the middle of the day, and one in the 
evening. 

1706. Do you think they would pay the expense 
of the rolling stock ? — I believe that eventually they 
would, coupled with a reduction of the rates. 

1707. {Chairman.) You think that if it was worth 
while to have a railway there at all, three trains a 
day should be run each way ? — Yes ; but all these 
reforms are exceedingly difficult to carry out in 
Ireland, from the fact of the enormous number of 
interests that there are, and some of them adverse 
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interests, in the railway world. The railway system 
of Ireland consists only of about 1,700 miles, and it 
earns an income of 1,520,000/. a year. 

1708. {Capt. Gallon.) What are the adverse inte- 
rests to which you have just referred ?— What I mean 
is this, that to control that very small affair, they 
have no fewer than 18 boards. I would contrast it 
with the London and North-western Company, which 
is worked by a single board of directors, one set of 
officers, and one establishment. That railway earns 
an income of 5,300,000/. a year ; it works 1,200 
miles of railway, as against 1,700 miles in Ireland 
and an income of 1,520,000/. a year. The revenue in 
Ireland is only about one-fourth of the revenue of the 
London and North-western Company. 

1709. Do you think it would be advantageous to 
amalgamate the Irish railways with any of the 
English railways ? — I think it would be an advan- 
tage to the Irish railways if they were taken in hand 
by the English railway companies, but the difficulty 
is to get any united action among the railway com- 
panies, which is, I think, illustrated by this, that to 
earn a revenue which is only equal to about one- 
fourth of the revenue earned by one railway company 
in England, there are 18 different companies in 
Ireland, 18 distinct sets of officers, and 18 different 
sets of opinions to work, with, and the consequence 
has been that any attempt to develop the traffic in 
Ireland up to this time has been a failure. 

1710. Do you think they would work better if they 
were all amalgamated in one company ? — Yes. 

1711. {Chairman.) Do you think there is no 
remedy for the state of things you have described but 
amalgamation ? — Yes. 

1712. {Mr. Glyn.) Would you propose to place the 
whole of the Irish system of railways under one 
board ? — Yes ; I think that it would be managed 
better than by 18 different boards. 

1713. {Chairman.) You think that traffic in Eng- 
land has been generally better developed in very 
large enterprizes than on some of the smaller lines of 
railways ? — Yes, that has been the effect on the 
London and North-western line, and upon all those 
which it has absorbed, in my experience. 

1714. {Mr. Hamilton.) Can you state what has 
been the total amount of capital which has been 
expended on railways in Ireland ? — No, I cannot. 
The difficulty of working railways in Ireland may be 
illustrated in this way : I will take the coast line 
from Dublin to Belfast ; that is in the hands of three 
companies; the distance is only 113 miles, and yet 
there are three distinct companies concerned in it, 
and of course there is very great difficulty in carry- 
ing out all the arrangements, because there are 
different opinions and different interests to be con- 
sulted. The parties see things through different 
lights, and the public have suffered very much incon- 
venience from that state of things ; but there is 
another line which has been specially granted. 

1715. {Mr. Glyn.) They work with through rates, 
do they not ? — Yes. 

1716. And the carriages run through ? — Yes ; but 
as between Galway and Belfast I dare say it will be 
in the recollection of the Commission that a great 
attempt was made to make Galway a very important 
port, but the attempt failed, and at the same time 
there was a great effort made by the Belfast merchants 
to establish a trade in the west of Ireland, but there 
is very great difficulty in getting any sort of union of 
action amongst the different parties in Ireland. As 
as example, I may state that a waggon starting from 
Galway would take, possibly, two or three days to 
get to Belfast ; a journey of that kind ought to occupy 
only about six or seven hours, or ten hours. 

1717. {Lord Donoughmore.) Surely the route from 
Galway to Belfast is in the hands of the Midland 
Company, at least to Cavan ? — Yes, but unfortunately 
there is another interest which comes in from Cavan 
to Clones, winch is the Irish North-western Company, 
who are at bitter enmity with the other section of the 
line belonging to the Ulster Company, who have the 
4 
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line from Clones to Belfast, and the consequence is, 
that when the Ulster Company proposed to create a 
traffic to the west of Ireland, the other company 
interpose every difficulty they can, and they thereby 
sacrifice the through traffic between the west of 
Ireland and the north of Ireland to their own local 
squabbles. 

1718. (Mr. Glyn.) Do they compete in rates? — 
Yes, they do. 

1719. What railways are in connexion with the 
Great Southern and Western Railway from the south ? 
—The Waterford and Limerick Railway. 

1720. With what companies do they work or have 
through rates ? — They work with all the companies. 

1721. So that in point of fact there is but one 
system ? — Yes. 

1722. (Chairman.) The Waterford and Limerick 
Company are not on good terms, are they, with the 
Great Southern and Western Company ? — No, they 
do work through. 

1723. (Mr. Glyn.) Do they book through ? — Yes, 
but the Great Southern and Western Company makes 
its arrangements entirely with reference to its own 
convenience, and the Waterford and Limerick Com- 
pany, entirely with reference to its traffic from Water- 
ford to Limerick. 

1724. You think that all that would be cured by 
amalgamation ? — Certainly. 

1725. (Mr. Hamilton.) You think it would be very 
desirable to amalgamate all these Irish railway com- 
panies, so getting rid of the 18 boards of direction and 
placing them all under one superintendence ? — Yps. 

1726. Can you suggest any mode by which that 
amalgamation could be brought about ? — I think there 
would be no difficulty about the railway companies 
amalgamating if they could be brought into a frame 
of mind to do it ; otherwise I could not suggest any 
means. 

1727. (Mr. Horsfall.) Have you considered the 
railway system in Ireland with a view to any action 
on the part of the Government, and with the object of 
improving the system? — I have formed what might 
be considered perhaps a very crude idea upon the 
subject, and it is this, that if any law could be passed 
to compel the railway companies to reduce their rates, 
a guarantee should be given in some shape to the 
railway companies, take for example their best year’s 
income, and induce them to reduce the rates 50 per 
cent, and let the deficiency, if any, for a period of years, 
say three, four, or seven years, be recouped to the 
company, or guaranteed in these proportions, a third 
by the Government as having an interest in Ireland, 
and for the benefit of the country, another third by the 
railway companies, and a third to be raised by local 
taxation on the baronies. 

1728. (Lord Donoughmore.) How would that pro- 
position to raise a third by local taxation do you think 
be received by the people of Ireland ? — They would 
object to it very strongly, no doubt, but it would be 
only asking those gentlemen who complain of these 
high rates to back their opinions to that extent, and to 
submit to a very slight tax for a time. 

1729. (Capt. Gallon.) Suppose that at the end 
of three years the railway company’s receipts in- 
creased considerably, and they realized a higher 
dividend, should they not then be called upon to pay 
the whole of the amount ? — Yes. If in the following 
three years, by increase of traffic, they got back to 
their dividend, I think they should pay back the tax. 

1730. (Lord Stanley.) Do you think it is any 
part of the business of the Government to assist rail- 
way companies in carrying traffic below the cost 
price ? — I confess that as to railway enterprise 
generally I do not think it is any part of the business 
of the Government to interfere with it ; but I think 
that the case of Ireland is quite different, and that 
perhaps something ought to be done for it. 

1731. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the difference in 
Ireland? — The country is very, much poorer than 
England, and I do not think they can afford to make 
the experiment without assistance. 



1732. The question put to you was, whether it 
was any part Of the business of the Government to 
assist railway companies in carrying traffic at less 
than the cost price, quite apart from the question of 
experiment ? — I do not think it is. 

1733. (Mr. Glyn.) Do you think that the railway 
proprietors would like to run the risk, as you have 
suggested, for a period of three year’s? — I am sure 
they would not, although a great number of the 
railway proprietors complain that the railway direc- 
tors have not sufficient enterprise, and that they 
will not charge low rates, and give increased faci- 
lities to the public ; but I would like to ask those 
gentlemen whose property would be benefited if these 
changes were made, whether it would not be worth 
their while to back their opinions by paying a slight 
tax to make up the deficiency that might arise. 

1734. (Mr. Ayrton .) The line from Athlone to 
Galway is guaranteed by the county rates, is it not ? 
— Yes. 

1735. What is the opinion entertained by the 
people of that district ? Do they ask the directors to 
reduce the rates, and if so would the directors decline 
to make the experiment ? — Yes, they have done so, 
and the directors have refused. 

1736. Although the inhabitants of the county are 
willing to meet any loss that might arise ? — Yes ; 
and I "can put a stronger case than that : Lord Clan- 
carty, who is a considerable landed proprietor at 
Ballensloe, made a proposition to the directors of the 
Midland Great Western of this kind, that he would 
personally guarantee them ; if they would try a low 
scale of fares for a year, he undertook to pay any 
deficiency if any arose, any difference that there 
might be between the results of the low fares and the 
ordinary fares between Athlone and Galway, but 
they declined to accept the offer. 

1737. (Mr. Glyn.) Did they assign any reason 
for doing so ? — The reason which they gave was, 
that they thought it would be a dangerous experi- 
ment to try upon one section of the line. 

1738. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have the inhabitants of Gal- 
way made any formal application to the company 
or to the grand jury of the county ? — At almost 
every meeting of 'the grand jury there are expres- 
sions of indignation used against the Midland Great 
Western company. 

1739. (Lord Donoughmore.) Have not those ex- 
pressions of indignation generally had reference to 
the manner in which the persons present thought 

‘ they were treated by the board of directors as to the 
guarantee ? — They had ; but I know also that before 
that quarrel arose they were always complaining 
that the rates were too high, and that they were 
not fairly treated. 

1740. (Lord Stanley.) Do you think it would be 
possible to meet the difficulty in this way, without 
applying to any source external to the railway com- 
panies themselves ; — to allow them to borrow money, 
being liable to repay it within a period, say, of 30 
years, and letting them apply the proceeds of the 
loan so obtained to meeting the temporary deficiency 
caused by the reduction of the fares ? — I think that 
that would be one mode of doing it. 

1741. That might be done by obtaining the sanction 
of Parliament to such an arrangement without any 
assistance from the Government itself, or from any 
one else ? — Yes ; that is my opinion. 

1742. (Chairman.) If such an Act was passed, 
would any of the railway companies in your opinion 
avail themselves of the powei’s so given ? — I should 
he very unwilling to answer for the railway com- 
panies, for I do not know what view they would take 
of it ; of course in such a case you would say that 
they should reduce their rates. 

1743. (Capt. Gallon.) Why should the railway 
companies borrow money to meet any loss arising 
upon a reduction of the rates, would not the loss 
simply have the effect of preventing them for a time 
paying dividends ? — I believe that they would show 
a loss. 
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1744. A reduction in tlie rates would merely pro- 
duce a want of dividend ? — Yes. 

1745. Could not they pay the dividends out of 
capital, or rather raise additional capital to pay the 
dividends ? — I understood his Lordship to suggest 
that they should have the use of this money for a 
certain time, to pay up, say, in the course of three 
years, any deficiency, and then that the money 
borrowed should be repaid afterwards ; that would be 
to meet the temporary difficulty. 

1746. {Mr. Glyn .) Would it not be necessary to 
persuade the proprietors that there would ultimately 
be no loss ? — Yes. 

1747. ( Capt . Galton.) You mean that it would be 
very difficult to persuade the directors to adopt any 
course like that ? — Yes, for some of them entertain 
very strong opinions upon the subject, and that in 
point of fact is the difficulty which you have to deal 
with. They have a fixed notion that there is a fixed 
quantity of traffic to be carried, and that no reduction 
of fares which they might make would eventually 
relieve them from loss. 

1748. Even although new traffic should be de- 
veloped ? — Yes. 

1749. {Mr. Ayrton.') Is not the manufacturing 
industry of Ireland chiefly near the sea ports ? — It 
is principally in the north of Ireland. 

1750. It is near to the sea ports ? — Yes. 

1751. Then I presume that there would be little 
railway traffic with regard to that industry, and that 
any foreign trade would not utilize the railways to 
any extent ? — No. 

1752. Passing from the manufacturing industry of 
Ireland we come to the agricultural industry in the 
interior of the country ? — Yes. 

1753. There being a great preponderance of agri- 
cultural industry, is not the fruit of that industry to a 
large extent consumed on the ground where it is pro- 
duced ? — Yes, no doubt it is now. 

1754. And must it not be so, so long as there is a 
large agricultural population in the centre of Ireland ? 
— Yes, but there is no reason why, by the establish- 
ment of facilities, you should not create a manu- 
facturing population ; take Galway, for instance, 
there is water-power enough there to turn all the 
mills in Manchester, and that is now running to 
waste. 

1755. If Galway was the seat of manufacturing 
industry, would not that industry develop itself into 
the port of Galway, and not require any railway 
facilities for its development ? — Certainly not ; of 
course it would increase the trade of the port con- 
siderably, but then you would in that way increase 
the wealth of the place to an enormous extent, and 
of course to that extent you would increase the 
receipts of the railway companies. 

1756. Even although Galway were converted into 
an active port there would still be no great communi- 
cation between Galway and Dublin ? — I think there 
would be much greater communication, practically 
there is very little now. 

1757. Would not one port have its own traffic and 
the other port have its own traffic with the interior ? 
—Yes ; take passenger traffic for instance, Dublin 
will always be the port to which Galway will find 
its way. 

1758. I am speaking of goods traffic. If Galway 
became as active a port as Dublin, would the result 
be that there would be a largely increased traffic 
between Dublin and Galway ? — The effect of making 
it a manufacturing place would of course very con- 
siderably increase the traffic. 

1759. {Mr. Roebuck.) Take, for example, Liver- 
pool, do you find that the traffic is diminished between 
Liverpool and London ? — No ; and I think that in a 
similar way, any increase of manufactures in a place 
like Galway would have the effect of extending the 
traffic. 

1760. {Mr. Glyn.) What amount of dividend does 
the Midland Great Western Company pay ? — In the 
last half year it was 2 per cent. 
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1761. What is the highest dividend it has ever Mr. W. Forbes. 

paid ? — Five per cent. 

1762. Then there has been a diminution in the 10( h^ Ia y I86fl - 
amount of dividend ? — Yes. 

1763. When did that take place ? — Last year, but 
it arose principally from a large increase which took 
place in the working expenditure, and from renewals 
of the permanent way. 

1764. {Capt. Galton.) Have any new lines been 
opened ? — No, not of their own. 

1765. {Chairman.) Had the permanent way been 
neglected ? — I think that they had practised economy 
to too great an extent. 

1766. {Mr. Glyn.) They had not renewed the 
permanent way from year to year ? — No. 

1767. {Mr. Roebuck.) Had there been any dimi- 
nution in the amount of the traffic ? — Not anything 
very considerable. 

1768. {Mr. Horsfall.) Does the line from Athlone 
to Castlebar constitute part of the Midland Great 
Western line ? — No, but they work it ; they con- 
tributed a third of the capital, and they work it, 
but it belongs to an independent company. 

1769. Do you think that your plan of running 
more trains between Athlone and Castlebar would 
increase the dividend ? — Yes, I think so, and subject 
always to this qualification, that it would take time 
to do it, possibly two or three years, for, as I said , 
before, these things always take time. 

1770. {Mr. Ayrton.) Must not any increase, of 
agricultural traffic arise from an increase of produc- 
tion ? — Yes, of course, to a very great extent. 

1771. How do you propose that agricultural products 
from the centre of Ireland are to get to Dublin in the 
course of three yeai-s ? — I do not propose to confine it 
entirely to agricultural traffic, but, for instance, in the 
article of fish, nothing is done in Ireland, which arises 
as much from the want of these facilities being afforded 
as from anything else. 

1772. Is not the true condition of Ireland with re- 
gard to the great mass of the country, to which there 
could be anything like a long line of railway carried, 
agricultural ? — Yes. 

1773. Any increase of traffic must result from an 
increase of agricultural products ? — Yes. 

1774. How are they to increase so as to double the 
traffic in the course of three years ? — I think by the 
introduction of coal into Ireland you might create a 
large manufacturing interest, and that has been proved 
only in the last week by the establishment of a large 
spinning manufactory in Drogheda by Mr. Whitworth. 

1775. Spinning and the manufacture of textile 
fabrics have long been earned on in Drogheda ? — But 
those branches of industry had decayed very consider- 
ably ; it was so at one time. 

1776. Do you think that the introduction of coal is 
the only thing requisite to develop manufactures in 
Ireland ? — No ; I do not think it is. 

1777. Is not the absence of such industry in the 
main attributable to other causes ? — I do not mean to 
say that the other causes do not bear a larger pro- 
portion in the reason, and I do not say that coal alone 
is the only thing that is wanted. 

1778. Is there not a great deal of waterpower in 
the centre of Ireland ? — Yes. 

1779. Is not that sufficient for many branches 
of manufacturing industry, if there were not other 
causes which prevented its application ? — You cannot 
always compete in trade without the advantage of 
steam. 

1780. {Mr. Roebuck.) I understood you to say that 
the difficulties in the way of transit and transport 
would prevent an increase of manufacturing industry 
in Ireland ? — Yes. 

1781. If you increase the means of transit, and 
decrease the rates charged, you will at least create 
the possibility of establishing manufactures in the 
centre of Ireland ? — I think that they are the main 
essentials to the establishment of such an industry. 

1782. The article of coal has nothing to do with it. 
what is wanted is the means of transit ? — There is a 
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combination of things, the coal, and the carriage of 
passengers and goods, and railway facilities of every 
sort are required. 

1783. If you increase the traffic to a port, do not 
you thereby enlarge the market for agricultural pro- 
duce ; and do not you create an incentive to bring 
agricultural produce ? — Yes. 

1784. I suppose that that would be the advantage 
of your proposal, which would be derived by Ireland 
from an increase in the trade of a port like Galway ? 
— Yes ; the effect of course would be very consider- 
ably to increase the prices of everything produced, 
and therefore it would benefit very much the agricul- 
tural producer. 

1785. {Lord Donoughmore.) Have any efforts been 
made to develop the fish traffic from Galway into 
Dublin and to the English markets ? — There have 
been through rates established, and I think that they 
are absolutely necessary. 

1786. If a moderate rate was established, do you 
think it would lead to an increase of the traffic ? — I 
think it would ; but not to the extent that that traffic 
ought to be developed. 

1787. Why so ? — Because of the great difficulty 
that is always found in dealing with the fisheries in 
Ireland. In Galway there is a class of men called 
“ Claddaghmen,” and they have always resisted every 
attempt to improve the fisheries on the west coast of 
Ireland. Two companies, I know, have been esta- 
blished, and they have found that they could not ob- 
tain labour, they have been interfered with, and they 
have been poached upon ; and within the last 10 
years, any attempts which have been made to improve 
the fisheries on that coast have entirely failed through 
the opposition offered by these Claddaghmen. 

1788. {Mr. Roebuck.) I believe there is a large 
quantity of salmon caught in Galway ? — Yes. 

1789. How is that salmon transported to England ? 
— The Galway fish almost entirely comes by railway; 
but from Ballina, where there is a much more impor- 
tant fishery, it is carried, although within 20 miles of 
a railway station, by smacks to Liverpool. 

1790. {Lord Donoughmore.) Is that attributable to 
the high rates charged upon the railway ? — Yes, to 
some extent. 

1791. {Mr. Ayrton.) With regard to the develop- 
ment of the fish traffic from Galway, was there not a 
company established for that purpose ? — Yes, several 
companies were established with that object in view. 

1792. And they all failed ?— Yes. 

1793. Did they not fail in consequence of the 
opposition of the people in Galway ? — Yes, the 
Claddaghmen ; and every attempt that has been made 
of that sort has failed, in consequence of the opposi- 
tion offered by those men ; they have obstructed every 
attempt to improve the fishery ; they have success- 
fully resisted up to this time every attempt that has 
been made to improve the fisheries, and their own 
condition. 

1794. {Chairman.) Are poultry and vegetables 
brought into Dublin by railway ? — Yes. 

1795. From what distance are they so brought in ? 
— Poultry is brought from the extreme limits of the 
lines of railway, from Cork, Galway, and Sligo. 

1796. Is it the fact that a great deal, taking a 
radius of 20 or 25 miles round Dublin, is brought in 
by carts ? — No, not a great deal, I think. 

1797. Do you think that most of it is at present 
brought in by railways ? — Yes. 

1798. Is it your decided opinion that there is no 
prospect whatever of the railway companies trying 
the effect of reduced fares ? — Speaking from my own 
experience, I know that they are very reluctant to do 
anything in the way of reducing the fares, unless you 
accompany the proposition with an assurance that the 
immediate effect will be to increase the traffic. I 
have always found, when I have proposed a large 
reduction of the rates, with a view to the develop- 
ment of the traffic, that I have been met with this 
difficulty : They say, “ It will not be of the slightest 
“ use. There is only a certain quantity of traffic to 



“ be carried, and we had better create the highest 
“ rate for that traffic that we can.” 

1799. I think you have stated that the directors 
were justified in so viewing the matter upon the 
whole? — Yes; because there would be no doubt a 
certain loss for two or three years, which might not 
be recouped, although I think it would. 

1800. Do you see no prospect of any change, unless 
there is some interference by Parliament in some 
shape or other ? — I think not. 

1801. But you have not formed any very definite 
idea as to what that interference should be ? — Only 
the very crude idea which I have already expressed, 
that one-third should be guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment, one-third to be obtained by local taxation, and 
another third to be borne by the railway companies 
themselves. 

1802. That is, that two-thirds of the loss should be 
guaranteed from other sources ? — Yes ; and that the 
companies should bear one-third themselves. 

1803. (Mr. Roebuck.) You have excluded, have 
you not, the circumstance that the directors would lose 
in lowering the rates upon coals ? — What I said upon 
that was, that I thought they would be repaid for any 
reduction they might make upon coals in about a year. 

1804. But the directors seem to have the same 
aversion to any change in the case of coals, as in any 
other case? — Yes. 

1805. It is not so much that they would lose their 
dividend, but they do not like the change ? — No. 

1806. (Mr. Hamilton.) Do you think that the 
railway companies have rolling stock sufficient to 
carry any much larger quantity of coal ? — If not, they 
could easily increase it ; at the present time they could 
carry a much larger quantity, I should say treble the 
quantity of coal, with the same rolling stock. 

1807. There would be no necessity, in your opi- 
nion, for any large increase ? — No. With regard to 
the passenger traffic, for a distance of about 50 miles 
below Dublin, I think I should be safe in saying 
that the number of passengers, taking the year round, 
does not exceed, in each compartment, two persons, 
and if they filled all those compartments they would 
multiply the number by nearly 20 times and that would 
not make any material increase in the expenditure. 

1808. (Mr. Roebuck.) You stated that, in your opi- 
nion, the directors were not obnoxious to any blame 
for not reducing the rates in the case of coals ? — 
That is their own opinion ; but I thought that by 
reducing the rates to a halfpenny a ton per mile they 
would recover any loss they might sustain in the 
course of a year, but they were of opinion the re- 
duction of rate would not increase the consumption 
of coal ; you will hear a great deal of difference of 
opinion upon the coal question. Lord Lucan, who 
is the chairman of that line of railway, from Athlone 
to Castlebar, entertains very strong notions upon this 
subject. He says that it is a perfect fallacy to suppose 
that the Irish people will ever burn coal in the place 
of turf. I have formed a very different opinion, and 
a great number of resident noblemen and landed 
gentry, are also of opinion that coal supplied at about 
1 /. a ton would supersede the use of turf at their own 
hall doors, and elsewhere ; but certainly Lord Lucan 
and other’s entertain very strong opinions to the con- 
trary. They say that you will never induce the 
people of Ireland to use coal instead of turf, and that 
being so it is rather difficult to convince the directors 
of railway companies that a radical reduction in the 
rates charged is a desirable thing to make. 

1809. (Mr. Glyn.) Do you think that a system of 
through rates in connexion with English railways 
would develop the traffic in Ireland, whatever there 
may be there ? — Yes. 

1810. (Mr. Hamilton.) But through rates would be 
equivalent to a reduction of the local rates, would 
they not ? — Of course. 

1811. (Mr. Glyn.) I understood you to say that 
that was your belief, if the rates on Irish railways 
were to be reduced to the level of those of England ? 
— Yes. 
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1812. (Mr. Dalglish.) Who are the persons who 
principally complain of the mismanagement of the 
Irish railways ; the shareholders ? — I think that the 
complaints are almost universal, for if you take up 
any Irish newspaper, you will find that it is quite a 
popular subject, the complaining of the mismanage- 
ment of Irish railways in Ireland. 

1813. What are the principal complaints that are 
made ? — They complain of the high rates, that is the 
principal thing ; they say that they ought to have 
very much lower rates. 

1814. As low as they are in England ? — Lower 
rates than those in England. 

1815. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know what the cost 
of cartage is in Ireland ? — Upon grain it is 4 d. a mile. 

1816. On common loads ? — Yes. 

1817. That is the ordinary cartage rate ?■ — Yes. 

1818. Is not that the proper standard from which 
to start before persons in Ireland complain of suffering 
a grievance at the hands of the Irish railway com- 
panies ? — Do you mean to say that they ought to take 
4 d. a ton a mile as their basis, and that goods ought 
to be carried according to that on railways ? 

1819. If the charge by load is so much higher than 
that by railway, they could have no great grievance 
against the railway company, which charges them 
so much lower ? — But I think that there is no sort of 
analogy between the cost of carriage on common 
roads and on railways. 

1820. (Mr. Glyn.) Are the terminal charges in 
Ireland lower than they are in England ? — Yes. 

1821. Considerably lower? — Yes; they do not 
cart in Ireland at all ; it is done by agents, forwarding 
agents as they are called : and the consequence of that 
is that the public suffer very much, and it operates as 
a great drawback to the interchange of traffic be- 
tween the two countries. In Ireland there is a set of 
men, who call themselves forwarding agents, they 
are established generally in Dublin, having agents in 
the English ports, and if any goods are consigned to 
England, a crate of eggs, for instance, these men get 
hold of them, and the railway companies not being 
their own carriers in Dublin, these forwarding agents 
make any charges that they think proper upon the 
goods, and when they arrive at Manchester, for in- 
stance, the additional charges made by them amount 
to 75 per cent, of the railway charges. 

1822. That is a matter extraneous to the railway 
system ? — Yes. 

1823. ( Capt. Gallon.) But it is the result, is it not, 
of not having through rates ? — Yes. 

1824. (Mr. Glyn.) It arises partly, does it not, 
from a want of communications at Dublin between 
the respective railways ? — No, it arises from the rail- 
way companies not doing their own cartage in Dub- 
lin, because there is no doubt that any railway com- 
pany can do its own work better than any agent can. 

1825. (Lord Donoughmore.) You allude to Mr. 
Fishbourne'? — Yes, and other men of that class ; 
and their object has been not so much to develop 
traffic as to make as much as they can out of it. 

1826. (Chairman.) Are there any other points 
upon which you wish to express your opinions to the 
Commission ? — No. 

1827. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there perfectly free com- 
petition among the persons you have just spoken of, 
oi is any preference given to one person over another ? 
—The railway companies have no control over the 
forwarding agent ; he does just what he likes with 
the traffic after he gets hold of it, unless it is de- 
livered to him at a through rate. Mr. Fishbourne 
is the so-called agent of the Great Southern and 
Western Company ; but they cannot control his move- 
ments when he once gets hold of the goods. 

1828. So far a.s the railway companies are con- 
cerned, are persons perfectly free, if they choose to 
establish themselves in that business ? — Yes, there is 
perfect freedom. 

1829. (Mr. Gower.) You stated, I think, that you 
were in favour of the amalgamation of Irish railways. 

The 



Would you enforce that upon them ? — That is rather 
a difficult question to answer, but I think I would, 
rather than that it should not be done at all ; if it 
could be enforced I think it should be done. 

1830. Is there any amalgamation of railways in 
Ireland? — The Great Southern and Western Com- 
pany have absorbed some of the smaller lines in the 
south of Ireland. 

1831. (Lord Donoughmore^) The Dublin, Dundalk 
and Enniskillen line is also amalgamated, is it not ? — 
Yes ; that is amalgamated with the northern system 
as far as Londonderry. 

1832. (Mr. Glyn.) Have the railways between 
Belfast and Dublin the power to amalgamate now ? — 
No. I think that those powers have altogether ex- 
pired. An attempt was made by some of the pro- 
prietors this year in the case of the Dublin and 
Belfast Junction and the Dublin and Dundalk, but it 
was rejected by the proprietors themselves. 

1833. (Mr. Gower.) How do you account for 
there not being the same tendency to amalgamate 
railways in Ireland as in England ?— I cannot 
account for it, except only in this way, that when 
the railway directors, say three or four boards of 
directors, come to discuss the question of amalgama- 
tion, they will have to consider a certain loss of 
patronage ; there are certain fees attached to the 
different posts, and they do not like to lose them. 

1834. (Chairman.) Do not these considerations 
arise in England as well as in Ireland ? — Yes, they 
do no doubt, but they do not seem to have the same 
effect in England as in Ireland. 

1835. (Lord Donoughmore.) The directors do not 
like to be dethroned, in point of fact ? — No, I think 
that is it. 

1836. (Capt. Gallon.) In England they would 
have more opportunity to seek for another field ? — 
Yes. 

1837. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you estimated what 
the annual saving would be by an amalgamation of 
all the Irish lines of railway ? — No, I have not. 
Mr. Dargan has expressed some very strong opinions 
upon that point, but I do not agree with him as to 
the. enormous sum which he says would be saved by 
amalgamation. 

1838. (Mr. Glyn.) Have you calculated the work- 
ing expenses at the present time of the different 
railway companies ? — Yes, and I think that the 
average working expenses of the Irish railways at 
the present time is 49 per cent., and I believe that 
by a better system of management, by amalgamation 
or by a better union of interests, those working ex- 
penses could be fairly reduced to the extent of from 
5 to 7 per cent. 

1839. (Lord Stanley.) Is it not the general rough 
calculation that the working expenses absorb half of 
the gross receipts upon a railway ? — Yes. 

1840. That is in England ? — Yes. If you are 
going to work or lease a line you take 50 per cent, as 
the fair working expenses. 

1841. (Mr. Hamilton.) Generally speaking, it is 
less than that, is it not ? — No, I think not ; that is 
about it. 

1842. (L,ord Donoughmore .) Is not that what is 
generally allowed in common purse agreements ? — 
Yes ; on the London and North-western line I think 
it is 42 or 43 per cent. 

1843. (Mr. Hamilton.) Do you speak from infor- 
mation which you have obtained of 50 per cent, being 
the usual allowance made for working expenses ? — 
Yes. 

1844. Are they not as low as 46 and 47 per cent. ? 
— Yes, certainly it is so in some cases. 

1845. (Chairman.) Do you think that there is a 
greater tendency to amalgamation on the part of 
railway companies in England, with a view to pro- 
tecting themselves from competition, than there is iD 
Ireland ? — Yes. I believe that the absence of com- 
petition is most injurious not only to Ireland itself 
but to the railway interests in that country. 



vitness withdrew. 
L 2 



Mr. W. Forbes. 
10th May 1865. 
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Mulvaney, Esq. 

1846. ( Chairman .) You wish, I believe, to supply Board of Trade, or to some other properly constituted 

10th May 1805. some deficiencies in the evidence which you gave on authority to decide it. 

the last occasion before the Commission ? — Yes. The third point to which I wish to call attention is 



1847. Will you liavt the goodness to state the more economical arrangements for working ; and I was 
points to which you now wish to call the attention of not before aware that that was one of the objects of 
the Commission ? — I wish particularly to show the this Commission. Apart from the question of low 
impossibility of developing any system that may be tariffs, and the principle that a mass of trade will of 
contemplated in Ireland without a connexion with itself greatly economise the cost of transport, I may 
the various systems of railways that exist there in state that the organization of regular goods trains at 
Dublin, and to which I referred on the last occasion, fixed hours and fixed times running from one part of 

under the head of accessories for development of the country to the other has been found in Germany to 

traffic; without that, no system like that of the German have a very useful effect in stimulating the senders 

unions, getting the traffic from one part of the and receivers of goods to arrange for their being 

country to another, can be effected. loaded in time, and furnished to those trains ; and 



I also desire to call the attention of the Commis- also in stimulating the traffic managers themselves 
sioners to the necessity of being able to make sidings to provide for the quantities to be taken by such 
and branches to places that would afford trade to a trains, so that the locomotive which runs may have 
railway without the enormous cost which separate - full work according to its power. The establishment 
Acts of Parliament for that purpose require in Eng- of these trains has very often led to new traffic, 
land and Ireland. and it is perhaps scarcely necessary for me to call 

Another subject which has occurred to me is the the attention of the Commissioners to the fact, that 
question of the supply of waggons. It has been argued nearly all railways have derived their chief profits 
in Germany that the waggons should be supplied by out of the new traffic which has been created by them, 
private parties, but the principle seems to be right and In Ireland, upon the whole, I am afraid it must be 
just that the railway company, who are the carriers, admitted that very little new industry is to be ex- 
should provide waggons for the purpose. On that pected to arise out of the present system, and it 
question, as an accessory to the development of traffic, appears to me difficult to do it so long as the different 
I would call attention to the necessity of giving cer- lines of railway are not absolutely connected, so that 
tainty to the consumer and to the producer, as to the trains and carriages could run from one to the 
the transfer of his goods through the instrumentality other, especially as long as the tariff's are so high as 
of arrangements made for through rates, and with- they are at the present time. With regard to the 
out the trouble and expense of personal attention at questions of direct and indirect freights, and varying 
the various places where, so to speak, the bulk is and fixed rates of freight, I may observe that a 
broken. In reference to the second point, the German fallacious principle seems to have governed them to 
union system and its applicability to Irelaud, I some extent of late years in Ireland. The doctrine 
omitted to state to the Commission that, in those entertained by railway directors, that there was a 
unions so called, the waggon work is provided by the fixed traffic, and that that could not be increased, has 
various companies of the union, who furnish for the led to its natural consequences, at least in one instance, 
purpose of through traffic their quota of waggons for that as the traffic of passengers, owing to emigration 
that purpose to the common work ; they arrange or otherwise, diminished, the fares have been increased; 
among themselves a tariff" for the transport of goods, and and, as I have already ventured to express myself, 
they fix the rate at which each party shall be paid for the fares are now too high, and the natural result of 
its waggons in passing over the iines of another party, that increase in the fares is proved by the dividends 
The arrangements on all these subjects have attracted diminishing, and that system has naturally had the 
a great deal of attention on the part of the unions in effect of starving the traffic instead of increasing it. 



Germany; and they are all contained in a little book,* With reference to low variable tariffs, I might per- 
which I have fortunately found, in which the various haps cail attention to this, that new markets might, 
unions in Germany are mentioned, and in which all in Ireland, be developed thereby. For instance, I 
their rules and regulations and tariffs are set forth, will take agricultural produce ; hay, in England and in 
The rates in the German unions, as I explained before, many parts of Ireland, when I was well acquainted 
are published, and the rates for all through traffic with that country, never exceeded from 30s. to 21. a 
are known to every one ; but there are special rates ton, which was the value of it in the place of its 
which are charged from time to time consequent on production; inmost parts of England, especially in the 
the development of new trades. I have had in Ger- mining districts, where they require large quantities 
many considerable difficulty in inducing those unions of hay, the rates run from 8/. to 10/. In Durham it 
to adopt, as a principle, a per-centage deduction from is frequently so, and in Northumberland. I am not 
those rates for full trains running through from fixed so well aware how it stands in Lancashire, but I 
station to_ fixed station ; and it seems to me that, believe the prices there are very high ; but notwith- 
inasmuch as it saves very great original cost to the standing this great difference in price, and I know 
company in the transport of goods, it might be a very that they can make first-class hay in Ireland, I take 
great advantage if it were adopted in Ireland. It it that there is very little traffic in hay between the 
has been suggested to me that there would be a two countries. In Holland, a year or two ago, the 
difficulty in adopting the principle of the German demand for hay was so great from England, that the 
unions in Ireland, in consequence of their not being export of it commenced there by the introduction of 
able to compel any intervening company or end com- one pressing machine to press the hay and prepare it 
pany to join in. the rates. For an island like Ireland, for market, and I am quite satisfied that a very large 
one would naturally propose that the whole country and important return trade, even for the coal waggons, 
should be placed in one union with regard to the would be found in the various agricultural districts to 
through . traffic, but perhaps it would also admit of be canned to a port for export, not simply in hay, but 
subdivision into sub-unions under one union for in many other agricultural products, such as roots, 
particular systems. But to meet the difficulty arising beans, peas, and vegetables, which go at the present 
from any one company refusing to adopt what the time extensively to Scotland. But to enable these 
majority of the unions was prepared to approve, it very cheap articles to be brought with advantage in 
may be suggested that the decision upon such a point large quantities, it is necessary, as I stated before, 
should be provided for by Act of Parliament, the that the railway should come alongside the ship, and 
matter to be referred either to arbitration or to the discharge these products without cost into the vessel. 



— As an interesting result of the indirect profits arising 

* Tarif-TascUenbucb, fur den Giitervcrkehr auf Deutsck- from low fares, I may refer to the experience I gained 
lands Eisenbahnen, Von A. Rorig. Berlin. in local agitation for reduced freights upon coal in 
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Germany. I he first consequence of it was an im- 
mediate demand for an increased quantity of rolling 
stock. So great was the necessity for providing 
waggons and locomotives, that a whole series of 
trades were set in motion, and these things of them- 
selves being brought to the railways increased the 
transport of iron and wood, and of all the articles 
necessary for the manufacture of those waggons ; and 
when I merely allude to that fact, the benefits re- 
sulting will naturally suggest themselves to the minds 
of the Commission. On the subject of varied rates 
and fixed rates, which occupy the attention of the 
Commission, I may say that fixed rates, however low, 
may nevertheless bear a certain new traffic, that 
appears to be essential in order to have elasticity 
in the question of freights as in all commercial 
matters. In Germany the internal traffic is taken 
for short distances at high rates, but they are adopt- 
ing a system of a falling scale of rates for traffic in 
proportion as the distances increase, while for through 
traffic they have almost invariably much lower rates 
than their local traffic rates. In this way, cattle, for 
instance, whether dead or alive, from Ireland might 
be usefully brought from one station to another with 
a view of being taken to the great market for agri- 
cultural produce from Ireland to England ; and to 
enable the cattle to be brought with advantage to the 
English market, it is probable that not only a reduced 
rate, but greater accommodation in regard to waggons 
and vessels than at present can be afforded would be 
necessary at lower rates. This is another evidence 
of the necessity for power to vary the rates. I may 
mention, with regard to passenger traffic, a fact 
which has come to my knowledge. A person in the 
north of Ireland, I believe his name was Roe, and 
he told me the fact himself, leased a railway from 
Londonderry to the sea. He leased it from the com- 
pany for a certain number of years. There were very 
high rates charged upon it, and I think that the 
special rate for passengers that he mentioned to me 
was 4s. 6d. He adopted then a very low rate, Is. or 
Is. 6d., at his own risk as lessee, but he immediately 
produced by this reduction a very vast increase in 
the traffic, bringing important benefits to himself. 
But when his lease dropped the railway direction 
put on the high rate again, and the traffic imme- 
diately fell off. In the same way with the harvest 
men who come in large numbers from the western 
districts of Ireland into England, the rates are 
charged according to the period of the year by the 
railway company, and with advantage for the men at 
the time, but after the time when the rate put on for 
the harvest men has passed away, they walk instead 
of going by the railway waggon. With regard to 
the question of passengers, the suggestion that I 
would respectfully make with regard to Ireland is 
that the German rates should be adopted as a maxi- 
mum, \\d. for first-class passengers, 1 d. for second- 
class passengers, |<Z. for third-class passengers, and 
ftlis of a penny for fourth-class passengers. They 
are very nearly about one-half of the present rates ; 
and I may perhaps be permitted to observe that 
without the construction of much more railway stock 
the change could be effected, if adopted, by adapting 
the present first-class carriages generally as second 
class carriages for the second-class passengers in Ire- 
land, which would be precisely the state of facts in 
Germany ; for the second-class passenger carriage 
in Germany is fully equal to the first-class passenger 
carriage in almost any part of England or Ireland, 
and so through the various classes. 

With reference to the subject of coal, and the coal 
trade generally, I wish to show, simply looking at the 
circumstances of Ireland, what was effected in Ger- 
many by a reduction of the rates. It was conceived 
that because Westphalia was very rich in coal, a 
parallelism did not exist between the circumstances 
there and the circumstances in Ireland, and my object 
"was to show that the distance from the Westphalian 
coal field to the districts, very often purely agricul- 
tural districts, to bo supplied with coal, was not in 
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Germany much greater than it would be from the Eng- 
lish coal districts on the coast to the interior of Ireland. 
It was very nearly double in the case of Germany. I 
would also beg to state, in reply to a question which 
has been already put as to the various coal districts 
which exist in Ireland, and which are certainly not 
developed for want of railways being taken to the 
mouths of the pits, but I believe the introduction of 
English coal into the interior of Ireland would lead 
directly to the development of those districts. I 
believe that the south-western part of Ireland has 
not yet in any way been fully explored by making 
borings or otherwise to ascertain its capabilities in 
the production of coal. Those which are in Kil- 
kenny, Tipperary, and Tyrone, and the north are 
better known. 

The only other matter of interest which it strikes 
me to mention to the Committee, is with reference 
to the question of how the change, which appears 
to be so necessary, may be brought about without 
destroying the principle of private enterprise and 
handing the railways over to the Government to 
manage. With reference to that I beg to recall the 
attention of the Commission to what is done in Ger- 
many. The Government, as I have already stated, 
guaranteed the interest to the private companies, 
and not only so, but a system was organized in the 
open money market by the issue of obligations in 
the shape of amortisable obligations, which are pay- 
able off from time to time by lot, and very large 
sums of money are obtained in this way at very mo- 
derate rates of interest. In the case of the Cologne 
and Minden Railway, which I have at present in my 
mind, the government from time to time guaran- 
teed interest upon 46,000,000 of thalers, which would 
be very nearly 7,000,000/., and about 22,000,000 of 
thalers besides this were taken up in the shape of 
obligations by private parties in the open market, 
and these are regularly paid off out of each year’s 
income from the railway ; for instance, in the year 
1863 the net profit on the Cologne and Minden 
Railway was 700,000/. That was devoted to the pay- 
ment of interest and the redemption of those obliga- 
tions ; 295,864/. is the loan proportion ; the state duty 
is 55,000/. ; the reserve fund is 82,000/. ; but through 
the instrumentality of this system of financing, the 
company were in a position to pay their own share- 
holders, as they stated on the last occasion, 12 and 
-J-i-ths per cent, upon their subscribed capital, the 
total sum which they paid the shareholders being 
252,000 /. Now it appears to me that it would be 
possible, with reference to the debt in Ireland on the 
various railway companies, that either this debt might 
be reduced by a similar arrangement into a terminable 
annuity payable off by degrees, at a low rate of 
interest, either directly through the instrumentality of 
the state, or through an enactment similar to that 
which is so very extensively used on the Continent, 
not merely in Germany, but in Belgium and France. 
If the Irish railway system were by such means 
relieved of a portion of its debt, they ought,— if the 
directors can be convinced by the experience which 
has been obtained in other countries, of a certain 
increase of traffic arising from a reduction of the 
freights, — they ought either to be in a position to effect 
these reductions themselves, or at least it is to be as- 
sumed, that the facts being known to the public, parties 
would be found who would guarantee to the share- 
holders a minimum dividend upon the prospect of the 
future, so that they would be able to obtain loans for 
a certain number of years, and recoup themselves 
by increased profits for the losses which everyone 
anticipates, in a country situated as Ireland is, would 
in the first instance follow from a reduction of the 
freights. These are the only further observations 
which it occurs to me to make. 

1848. ( Lord Donoughmore.) Referring to the 
opinion which you expressed at the commencement 
of your evidence to-day as to giving further facilities 
to existing railway companies to make sidings and 
branches, I think you stated that the present system 
3 
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W. T, entailed very great expense upon tlie companies ? — 
Mulvaney, Esq. Yes, as I understand it. 

1849. Will you be good enough to explain what 

10th May 1865. f urt h er facilities should be given, and upon what plan 
you would propose to decrease the expense of ‘making’ 
sidings and branches ? — The plan which exists in 
Germany is laid down by a universal railway law, 
that any such sidings or branches, or even a whole 
railway, is merely conceded by the Minister of Public 
Works and Commerce, after he has made the necessary 
investigation, almost without cost, and following his 
concession, which is approved of by the Crown. There 
is an expropriation of the land and all rights belong- 
ing to the railway system. 

1850. Have the parties whose property would be 
expropriated by the operation of these concessions 
any power or right to be heard by counsel or wit- 
nesses against the project of a railway company ? — 
They have only a right to be heard before the Minis- 
terial department. There are official and impartial 
valuators, or arbitrators, named to value the pro- 
perty, and upon their valuation being made the con- 
cessionaires proceed with their works, and reference 
is then only made to the Minister, so far as my 
memory serves me. 

1851. Is the decision of the valuators as to the 
compensation which the owners are to receive final ? 
— Yes ; subject, in cases of dispute, to an appeal to 
the Minister. 

1852. There is no appeal made to a jury ? — I 
think not. 

1853. Do you think that in this country, where the 
people are free, and rather like to enjoy their property 
without let or hindrance, such a system would be 
borne, either in England or in Ireland ? — I think that 
we do bear it at present, but not certainly without an 
appeal. There is an organized system, and in which 
I took part at an early period, for the purchase of 
property ; it was adopted first on the River Shannon, 
and it is now prevalent all over Ireland, and that 
arbitrarily enables property to be taken. 

1854. That is, after passing an Act of Parliament ? 
— Yes ; and I take it that that modus operandi for 
expropriating property will still continue in that 
country, I believe it does, subject to an appeal to 
the assistant barrister ; but the great question is, not 
the question of expropriation, but the great expense 
which is incurred in parliamentary contests before the 
Act of Parliament is granted, or it may pass through 
unopposed, and it will cost more money than the 
siding that is wanted. 

1855. Are you aware that a General Act was passed 
last session to give power to railway companies to 
construct works, subject to the approval of the Board 
of Trade, and without an Act of Parliament in cases 
where they obtained the consent of all parties ? — Yes, 
and that might have the effect of debarring them from 
making those works ; whereas in Germany, when 
once the concession is given, then the power of ex- 
propriation from the mode of valuing that exists 
there follows. 

1856. Before a concession is granted to a railway 
company by the minister, do the persons whose 
property would be so expropriated receive notice of 
the intention of the parties to apply for a concession ? 
—Yes ; public notice is given in the newspapers that 
such a concession is to be applied for. 

1857. Is it anything like the notice which is given 
in this country, notice being personally served on each 
owner, accompanied by a statement of the manner in 
which his property will be interfered with, the 
quantity of land proposed to be taken, and a sketch 
being given of the line, as intended to pass through 
the property ? — I rather think that it is not in such 
detail, but full notice is given in the local papers, and 
persons who object can appear before the minister and 
state their objections. 

1858. Is the minister assisted at all by a jury ? — 
No. 

1859. He alone is entirely responsible, and decides 
according to his will aud pleasure ? — No ; he decides 



according to the Act of 'Parliament, and I believe there 
is a general Act in Prussia with regard to- the making 
of railways, giving powers and laying down the -rules 
and regulations under which they shall be conceded. 

1860. Do you think that any British subject would 
be content if a minister of the Grown, by his mere 
ipse dixit, were empowered to say that his property 
should be taken away from him whether he liked it 
or not ? — I am not competent to give an opinion upon 
that, but if it is not so done, the system which prevails 
clogs your whole railway system with enormous 
expense. As I stated before, as far as I recollect the 
statistics upon the subject, the preliminary expenses 
taken together for the construction of railways in 
this country exceed the cost of all the railways in 
Germany. 

1861. (Mr. Ayrton.) In Germany, I believe, they 
do not object to level crossings over anyroad ? — They 
are nearly all level crossings. 

1862. They do not make bridges over roads, even 
at the very entrance to a large town ; they do not 
incur that expense ? — The system of level crossings 
is very prevalent in Germany, and I must admit is 
very much subject to complaint, and I think it is 
generally found now, where the traffic is increasing 
extensively, to be injurious, and that causes them to 
regret that another system was not adopted in the 
first instance. 

1863. Do you not consider that the circumstances 
connected with the development of the coal traffic in 
Germany were quite exceptional, because the country 
is very cold during a long period of the year, there is 
very little fuel, aud that is extremely expensive in many 
parts of the country ? — No. The private CQnsurnp- 
tion is a small matter in the whole affair, and it has 
not yet at all been worked up to the extent to which 
I believe it will come. Wood, I believe, is still 
burned from preference in Berlin and in various 
other towns. It is the manufacturing industry that 
has taken the greatest advantage of coal, besides 
which the collieries in Germany have been for a very 
long time in existence; vast numbers of them exist 
there, but the trade in coal was always limited from 
the want, I believe, of the means of transport. 

1864. The cost of transport by land was so enor- 
mous that practically it limited the consumption of 
the coal ? — Yes. 

1865. They had to rely chiefly upon wood as fuel 
for manufacturing -purposes and for domestic con- 
sumption ? — Yes ; before the railways were intro- 
duced, although within a few miles of the coal pits 
they were obliged to rely on wood. 

1866. Therefore the construction of railways 
caused a sudden increase in the consumption of coal 
as fuel ? — It did not do that, as I stated before, until 
the rates were reduced, for they burned wood in the 
locomotives in Bavaria, and in many other parts of 
the country they burned turf in the locomotives, in 
Bremen, and in many other parts of the country. 

1867. (Chairman.) Would not your plan of raising 
money on terminable annuities add considerably to 
the charges upon railways at present ? — No ; my 
object is to reduce the cost. 

1868. They would have to pay a higher rate of 
interest, would they not, if it was to be paid off? — No; 
not a higher rate of interest, for they would be gradu- 
ally paying off the interest and the principal, but I 
was addressing myself to the question of the rates. 

1869. (Capt. Gallon.) If you can borrow money 
on a permanent annuity or a mortgage bond at 4 per 
cent., and you convert that into a terminable annuity, 
must you not pay something more than 4 per cent, 
during the whole time that that terminable annuity 
has to run ? — Yes, perhaps 1 per cent, to a sinking 
fund. 

1870. That would be a greater charge upon the 
railway company than the present mortgage debt, 
would it not ? — Yes, and of course that would be a 
useful stimulus to them to develop the traffic. The 
proportion is very large of loan aud mortgage debt to 
tlie Share capital in Germany. 
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1871. {Chairman.) The latter is very small, is it 
not ? — Yes. The alteration that I would make with 
regard to Ireland in its present difficulties, with a 
debt of about ten millions on the railways, is this : if 
that debt, instead of paying the present high rate of 
interest could be converted into a terminable annuity, 
and either guaranteed by the State or guaranteed to 
be paid off in 30 or 40 years, like the Drainage 
Loan in Ireland, it would be such a boon as ought to 
induce the existing companies to make some effort to 
obtain the increased benefits which would be derived 
from low fares. 

1872. ( Ccipt . Gallon.) But that would diminish 
for some time, would it not, the dividends payable 
upon the shares ? — No, they are paying interest now 
which is equivalent to what would make a sinking 
fund and pay interest. 

1873. Do you mean if the Government gave a 
guarantee ? — Yes ; if you take it at 3^- per cent, 
interest. I am assuming 3^ per cent, for interest, 
and in this particular case of Ireland, that the debt 
was only to pay interest for the first five years during 

The witnet 



the experiment, and that the repayment of the prin- 
cipal was only to commence from that day forward. 
It would be in that shape practically a great benefit 
conferred upon the present railway companies. 

1874. (Mr. Glyn.) You would make it 4£ per 
cent., including the interest and sinking fund ? — Yes, 
after five years. 

1875. (Chairman.) Do you think that parties would 
be found willing to make the experiment, to raise the 
loans, and then run the risk, during the first three or 
four years, of going without a dividend ? — I have not 
the least doubt of it in this country ; I find that the 
English railway companies are extending their traffic 
into Ireland, and very judiciously so ; i.e., the Western 
companies into the south of Ireland, and the North- 
western from Holyhead into the north ; and commu- 
nications may be made from other railway companies, 
and these very railway companies might lease the 
Irish systems of railways or portions of them, and 
still keep up that same spirit of competition which I 
think is so desirable for the future benefit of the public 
in Ireland. 

withdrew. 
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Friday, 12th May 1865. 

PRESENT : 



His Grace the Duke op Devonshire. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Donoughmore. 
The Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P., F.R.S. 
J. A. Roebuck, Esq., M.P. 

T. B. Horsfall, Esq., M.P. 

Robert Dalglish, Esq., M.P. 



Geo. Carr Glyn, Esq., M.P. 

A. S. Ayrton, Esq., M.P. 

Capt. Douglas Galton, R.E., F.R.S. 

E. T. Hamilton, Esq. 

J. R. M'Clean, Esq., Pres. Inst., C.E. 

W. Pole, Esq., F.R.S., Secretary. 



I-Iis Grace THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., F.R.S., in the Chair. 
Mr. William Kirby Sullivan called in and examined. 



1925. {Chairman.) You are professor of chemistry 
to the Museum of Irish Industry at Dublin ? — Yes. 

1926. Has your attention been much directed to the 
subject of Irish railways ? — Yes, especially in con- 
nexion with the transport of mineral products. 

1927. Do you wish to confine your evidence solely 
to Irish railways with reference to mineral products ? 
— I should like also to offer some evidence with 
reference to agriculture. 

1928. Are you prepared to give evidence generally 
upon the subject of Irish railways ? — I am. 

1929. Do you consider that the fares and rates of 
carriage for goods and parcels charged in Ireland are 
injurious ? — I do. 

1930. Do you consider that the produce of the mines 
and quarries and agriculture generally would be greatly 
benefited by a cheap scale of fares and rates ? — 
Certainly. 

1931. Are you of opinion generally that cheap rates 
and fares would stimulate trade ? — Yes. 

1932. Will you state your opinion as to the effect 
which you think will be produced by the diminution 
of fares ? — I believe that the first effect would be a 
considerable development of mining; I also think 
that agriculture would be very considerably bene- 
fited, especially in the portions of the country which 
are most backward because most distant from the 
markets ; I believe as there is now a tendency to 
engage in manufacturing industry in Ireland, more 
; ban perhaps has existed for 20 or 30 years, that it 
will greatly stimulate that tendency. 

1933. Are there any facts upon which you ground 
your opinion, that a diminution of fares would be ac- 
companied by a large increase of traffic ?— I will first 
direct the attention of the Commission to two cases 
in connexion with mining, which will show what is 
the influence of the present rates of transport upon 
that branch of industry ; I may observe that although 
we have a great number of mines in Ireland, they are 
not very rich and they are scattered through the 
country, many of them only giving produce of a low 
value, as, for example, sulphur ore, iron ores, and zinc, 
ores. The present rates which are charged upon these 
products are exemplified in the case of the Wicklow 
Copper Mining Company. The Vale of Avoca is the 
centre of the largest sulphur mining operations per- 
naps in Europe. Formerly copper was extensively 
obtained there, but latterly, say for about the last 20 
years, the sulphur ore lias been the chief product, and 
from 80,000 to 120,000 or 130,000 tons annually have 
been exported. Iron ore is also found there in great 
abundance, and is now extensively worked. The dis- 
tance from the Vale of Avoca, where the mines are 
situated, to the stations at Kingstown is 39£ English 
miles, and the charge for the sulphur ore to that point 
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is 4s. 3 d. per ton, making consequently a rate of some- 
thing more than 25 per cent, of the total value of the 
product, which is 16s. per ton free on board. 

1934. (Earl of Donoughmore .) That includes 
terminal charges ? — Yes j the railway charge upon the 
iron ore is 3s. 9 d. per ton. 

1935. (Chairman.) Where is that from ?— From the 
same locality to Kingstown. I take Kingstown, in the 
case of the sulphur ore, rather than the Harcourt Road 
Station, because practically very little except the local 
consumption of Dublin itself would be delivered there ; 
3s. 9 d. per ton upon iron ore is very nearly 50 per cent, 
of the total value, because they have to pay, besides 
the 3s. 9 d. for the carriage of it to Kingstown, a charge 
of 3d. per ton for taking it from the depot at the mine 
to the station itself ; so that virtually the charge is 4s. 
or exactly 50 per cent, upon the total value. Inde- 
pendently of the more valuable ore, there is an article 
called l£ smalls,” which are the broken pieces, the value 
of which is only 6s. per ton, delivered free on board. 
They cannot send that at all, because the charge would 
be the same for that as upon the ordinary sulphur ore. 
It would be 4s. 3d. per ton to Kingstown, leaving, 
therefore, only Is. 9d. as the margin for cost of pro- 
duction and profit. So that the present charge would 
be 72 per cent, of its actual value. The produce of 
this one mine for the year ending the 1st of March, 
1865, was, of common pyrites, 30,600 tons ; and of 
iron ore, 15,164 tons. The total produce being 56,576 

1936. Then you include some other item ? — I have 
included all the other varieties of ores which have a 
higher value, and therefore do not come under the 
categories which I have mentioned. I have included 
the copper ore, and a portion of the deposit of copper ; 
which make a total of 56,576 tons. That produce 
could, were it not for the charges paid, have been 
raised to a very great extent. The company had, I 
am informed, contracts for this year which would have 
enabled them to sell 80,000 tons altogether of ores from 
that single mine, but they could not fulfil them, owing 
to the difficulties with the railway company. The 
“ smalls ” are of course not sent at all. There is one 
other port to which ores are sent, which is only 64 miles 
distant, namely, the Port of Arklow, which is only 
available in the summer months in consequence of 
the bar. 

1937. ( Earl of Donoughmore.) In point of fact it 
is not a port at all. It is only an open roadstead ? — 
It is an open roadstead. The charge to that place is 
2s. 67/. per ton for the 6j- miles, or about 4 - 8 pence per 
mile. On the 9th of May, in consequence of those 
charges, and the difficulties with the railway, the 
mining company had 120 carts carrying ore to Ark- 
low, having thrown the railway company overboard 
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altogether, finding it cheaper to deliver it in that way 
at Arklow, than to take it to Kingstown. 

1938. (Mr. M‘ Clean.) Is there a tramway to Ark- 
low ? — The tramway was made originally by Mr. 
Hodgkin, but it has been sold to the railway com- 
pany. 

1939. (Mr. Horsfall.) Which railway company is 
it ? — The Dublin, Wexford, and Wicklow Railway 
Company. I may add that that is not the only loss 
which the Vale of Avoca as a mining centre suffers, 
because we lose the advantage of return freights from 
the coal trade. The coal vessels coming into Dublin 
are obliged to return chiefly in ballast ; of course they 
do not go to Arklow, and so the mining company loses 
the advantage of that return freight which the de- 
livery in Dublin or Kingstown would give them ; and 
now that we are to have a line of screw colliers, the 
advantages of return freights would be more certain. 

1940. ( Chairman.) Do you know whether the Wick- 
low Copper Mining Company have ever made a 
representation to the railway company upon the subject 
of their charges ? — Yes. 

1941. (Mr. Glyn.) Have they refused to make any 
reduction ? — They have refused the offer made to 
them by the mining company. 

1942. (Mr. M‘ Clean.) Do not the mining company 
pay a very higli dividend ? — They do. 

1943. And the railway company a very high one ? 

■ — Yes ; that railway is perhaps the one which pays 
the best dividend in Ireland. As I have no direct 
interest in either the railway or the mining company, 
I have mentioned the case only as an illustration of 
the influence of the cost of transport upon our mining. 
I can also mention other cases. 

1944. (Chairman.) There are mining companies 
in the Vale of Avoca besides that, are there not? 
— There are several. There is another district, the 
traffic of which comes upon a different line. It would 
be one of the largest mining districts after Avoca 
itself ; it is in the centre of Ireland, in the county of 
Tipperary, where the influence of the cost of carriage 
is still more important upon the produce, namely, the 
district of the zinc mines near Nenagh. The ore is 
peculiar there, a portion of it is very rich, quite 
as rich as that of the zinc mines in Germany or 
Belgium, but a large portion is also mingled with 
ochre, which has to be removed by an expensive pro- 
cess of washing, and the consequence of that is, that 
a large portion of it cannot be transported at all. In 
one month the net return of the mine was 307 tons, 
valued at 692/. 8s., and the cost of the carriage was 
217/. upon that. The total quantity of zinc ore ex- 
ported in 1864 was 3,500 tons, and of fire clay 100 
tons, so that the total sent by rail was 3,600 tons ; and 
there was brought from Waterford 500 tons of coal. 
The total tonnage of ore, coal, and fire clay was, there- 
fore, 4,100 tons. This is exclusive of stores and of 
other ores. 

1945. Where was the carriage to ? — That is a good 
illustration of our railway system. The nearest port 
would be Limerick which is not many miles distant, 
but they are obliged to carry to Waterford. It costs 
about the same to Waterford, to Cork, or to Dublin. 
Limerick is nearer, but they cannot take it there, and 
the cause of that is that there are no railway wharves, 
therefore the cost of taking it to Limerick would be 
greater in consequence of having to cross the city 
than it would be to send it on to Waterford. 

1946. Do the railways come nearer the wharves at 
Waterford than Limerick? — They come alongside, 
which makes it more economical for them to send it 
to Waterford than to Limerick, although the distance 
is nearly three times as great. 

1947. The charge is something like 15s. a ton, is it 
not ? — No, the charge compared with the usual charges 
is moderate enough, because they have more facilities 
for carrying it up to Waterford. They cany it at 6s. 
per ton ; the charge of 15s. includes the freight to 
Swansea. 

1948. What is the railway charge ? — It would be 
6s. per ton. 



1949. How many miles? — It is about 80 miles 
from Limerick to Waterford. 

1950. (Earl Donoughmore.) What is the station ? 

The station is Bird Hill. The chief difficulty is that 
the Bird Hill station belongs to the Waterford and 
Limerick Company ; and the mines are several miles 
distant from it ; so that there is a large expense in 
carting, the ore to the Bird Hill station. They are 
only about a mile and a half from a branch of the 
Great Southern and Western, which runs from Nenagh 
to Bird Hill. Looking to the access to that district 
by the other line the Great Southern and Western 
very naturally did not like to go to the expense of a 
station at Shallee, for which they would have to pay 
all the expense, and only be benefited by the receipts 
of two or three miles ; so that the existence of the two 
companies on the one line of communication threw a 
great obstacle in the way, and raised the traffic charges 
very considerably. 

1951. (Chairman.) Ai'o there any other mines 
that you wish to call the attention of the Commission 
to ? — I should say that the limit of production in 
those mines will not be reached for very many years. 
I have been down in the mines myself, and I know 
what the extent of their production is ; and I must 
say that if there were facilities of transit given at a 
cheap rate, say at half of the present rate, I am sure 
the quantity of ore which would be sent would be 
certainly three times what it is at present. 

1952. Do you think it could be put on board ship 
for 3s. a ton ? — I think it could, and that -would leave 
a considerable profit. 

1953. Is the production from the mines capable of 
being rapidly increased ? — Very rapidly indeed. All 
the investigations, as far as sinking is concerned, are 
made, and the levels are driven through the mass of 
the ore, so that at any time the amount that could be 
raised may be easily calculated. 

1954. Would it not be for the interests of the 
mining companies themselves to promote a branch 
line from their mines to one of these larger railway 
companies ? — That is exactly the very point at issue 
now. 

1955. Have the mining companies themselves ever 
promoted a tramway to one of those lines ? — If they 
could get a station upon the Great Southern and 
Western they would I have no doubt make a tramway, 
because they would be able to bring the waggons upon 
the railway loaded, but the obstacle in the way of that 
being done is that there are two competing lines just 
at that point, so that the line which has the station 
and which would have to give them the right of run- 
ning their carriages over it is precisely that which 
would have the least benefit from it. 

1956. (Capt. Gallon.) What is the value of this 
ore at the market at which it is sold ? — The poorer 
ore which exists in the largest quantity could not 
realise more than about 305. per ton. 

1957. Sold where ? — Sold in Swansea. 

1958. What does it cost to raise that ore in the 
mine itself? — The cost is very considerable. I could 
scai - cely enter into it now. All that I can say with 
regard to that at present is that it would not pay to 
send the ore. 

1959. But they do raise it now ? — No, they only 
send the richer. Considerable quantities of inferior 
qualities are obtained in the dressing of what is raised, 
but the poorer ores are not at present raised where it 
can be avoided. 

1960. Are the mines deep ? — Some of them are 

deep. They go down to 

1961. Do they run into the side of the mountain at 
all ? — Not this particular mine. The better ores 
would fetch from 42s. to 46s. per ton. 

1962. (Chairman.) How much do they send in the 
year ? — They cannot send the poorer ores at all, be- 
cause there would be no margin for profit. Suppose 
the freights had been reduced to one half what they 
are at present there would have been a margin of 
1148/. upon the zinc traffic arising from the operations 
of last year. 
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1963. ( Capt . Gallon.) What is the freight from 
Waterford to Swansea ? — About 2s. 6d. per ton. 

1964. And the charge by railway is 6s. per ton ? — 
Yes. 

1965. Therefore it would cost 21s. 6<£. to raise the 
ore on the spot ? — You have always to add the cost 
of transport to Bird Hill station. 

1966. What distance is that ? — About six miles. 

1967 . What would they convey that at ? — It would 
be at least 6d. a ton per mile. I believe it actually 
costs 3s. 6d. per ton. 

1968. That would be about 19s. per ton ? — Yes. 

1969. And it would cost that to raise the material ? 
— It wouSd cost that. They would have to dress it. 

1970. What is the process ? — They have to crush 
it, and then they have to subject it to a very elaborate 
series of washings so as to remove the whole of the 
ochre. 

1971. Has it to be subjected to any heating process ? 
— No, An attempt is about to be made to convert it 
into oxide of zinc so as to diminish as much as pos- 
sible the weight of stuff which is to be sent to the 
smelting works in Swansea. 

1972. If they could get coal at moderate prices 
would it be worth while then to reduce it on the spot ? 
— Not perhaps to reduce it but to make oxide of it. 

1973. At what price ought the coal to be in order 
to enable them to do that ? — I have not made the cal- 
culation and it will be a very difficult matter. I should 
not like to venture just this moment to say what it 
would be. In fact the experiment is in process of 
being tried and it might be premature to say what 
would be the effect, but I know that the charge upon 
the coal is itself an obstacle to making the attempt. 

1974. {Mr. Roebuck.) Is there any use made of 
the ochre ? — As yet none, most of it is run into the 
river. 

1975. {Mr. Horsfall.) I think you stated that it 
would pay the companies to carry this ore for 3s. per 
ton for 80 miles ? — It would. If it had been carried 
at 3s. per ton instead of 6s. it would have given a 
margin of profit on the operations of 1864 of 1148/. 

1976. {Chairman.) A profit to whom? — To the 
mining company on their zinc ore. 

1977. {Mr. Horsfall.) Have you entered into any 
calculation as to what would be the profit to the rail- 
way company at these rates ?— I have not, because I 
consider that the increased produce that would be 
raised from the mine would give them a slightly 
higher interest than they have at present. 

1978. Do you know what the expense of working 
the line is, how much per mile ? — The working ex- 
penditure on the Waterford and Limerick line was 
301 '39/. per mile for 1863. 

1979. What is that per ton ? — That includes their 
whole working expenditure. I have not the means 
of determining the cost of the goods traffic per train 
mile. 

1980. What proportion of that 3s. per ton would 
fall on the company who work the line ? — Considering 
that they have a sufficient rolling stock to do the work 
at present, and that they would bring back a consider- 
able portion of coal, I do not think the increased ex- 
pense would be very much. I do not think the in- 
creased quantity would be any additional expense at 
all. 

1981. {Mr. Glyn.) They would carry in fact full 
loads ? — Yes. 

1982. What increased produce must the mining 
company give to allow that reduction of the railway 
rate ? — If it reduced it to half, the mine should give 
double the produce, for instance, the 307 tons ought 
to be 614 tons. 

1983. You have no doubt at all of the capability of 
the mine to produce a very much larger quautity ? — I 
have a perfect certainty of its being capable of pro- 
ducing a three times larger quantity with the greatest 
facility. 

1984. Therefore in point of fact the directors of the 
mining company could make a contract with the rail- 
way company for the delivery of a certain quantity, 



provided they reduced their rate ? — I am quite certain Mr 
they could do that, subject of course to the variation W.K. Sullivan. 
of the market in England. 

1985. {Capt. Galton.) How far are they now from 12 th May 1865. 

the River Shannon ? — They are, at present, not more ■ 

than 9 or 10 miles from the River Shannon, but 

between them and the Shannon is a range of moun- 
tains, or rather high ground, lying between Nenagh 
and Killaloe. 

1986. Is it not less expensive to them to get down 
to the Shannon, and go to Limerick that way ? — 

Much more expensive, in consequence of the carriage 
across to the river, and then of course there would be 
the transhipment on board, and a second transhipment 
again on the Shannon itself. If there was a railway 
wharf at Limerick it would be very easy to send it 
down to Limerick, which would reduce the rate to 
one-third. It would be quite possible to send to 
Limerick if there was a railway wharf there at the rate 
of 2s. per ton, which would be one-third of the present 
rate. 

1987. {Chairman.) Is there any extension of 

wharves at Limerick in contemplation at present ? 

I do not think that in the present condition of Irish 
railways, unless some change is made by amalgamating 
them all, any extension of that kind is contemplated, 
except perhaps in Dublin. With regard to Dublin, 
the change will be made, because a Bill has passed 
which will connect all the docks, which are now more 
or less useless, with the railways ; there is a circular 
railway for that object. That is the only case of a 
railway wharf being proposed that I am aware of in 
Ireland, and I am not aware that it is contemplated to 
do so in either of the ports of Waterford, Cork, or 
Limerick. 

1988. If the railways to the south of Ireland were 
amalgamated, do you think it would be for their 
interests to make a bx - anch into these mines of which 
you have been speaking ? — I certainly think it would. 

1989. What saving would there be in that distance 
between the mines and the Bird Hill station ? — The 
saving would be fully 2s. per ton, allowing a large 
margin for filling and other expenses. 

1990. Would the freight from Limerick to Cork be 
the same as from Limerick to Waterford ? — About the 
same, because you can get a chance of return freights. 

It would be to the interests of the company to own 
the vessels themselves, and in fact to bring back coal 
in return.' 

1991. Do you know whether the Great Southern 
and Western have ever considered the practicability 
of carrying the ore on their own line to Cork, with 
the view of shipping it there ? — It would be too great 
a circuit, because they would have to go back to the 
junction upon the main line, and then carry it for 
nearly double the distance on their Cork line. In 
order to get to their Cork line through Limerick they 
would have to pass over two lines ; they would have 
to pass over the Waterford and Limerick and the 
Foyues Railways. 

1992. {Capt. Galton.) Are those two lines worked 
by independent companies ? — Yes. The Great South- 
ern and Western Company have running powers over 
the Foynes line from Patrick’s Well to Limerick. 

1993. {Earl Donoughmore.) I suppose if the Great 
Southern and Western Company had a station at 
Shallee to accommodate this Calamine Mine, that they 
could charge the maximum rate under the six miles 
clause for going to Bird Hill ? — They could. 

1994. Have the Great Southern and Western Com- 
pany ever made any proposal to the promoters of those 
mines to take their ores for them to Dublin ? — I do 
not think they have, because the mining company 
never contemplated going to Dublin in consequence of 
the absence of a railway wharf, but perhaps that 
would be remedied by means of the new line con- 
necting the railway termini in Dublin. The cost of 
transport to the Great Southern and Western Com- 
pany of their own coal, in consequence of the absence 
of whar ves, amounts at present to about Is. 9d. per 
ton. That is the actual cost of the carriage from the 
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Mr. ship’s side in Dublin to the Great Southern and 
W.K.Sullixan. Western depot. The cost of the transport of ore 

would of course be equal to that. Then there is the 

12 th May 186 5. logg gustained by cart ing it across Dublin, which, 
from the ore being so to speak in a state of mud, 
would be very considerable ; the loss on the ore as it 
is, amounts to nearly three per cent. 

1995. (Mr. Horsfall.) You spoke of the export of 
sulphur as being between from 120,000 to 130,000 
tons. To which port is that exported ? — To Liver- 
pool and Glasgow. 

1996. (Mr. Glyn.) I understood you to say that 
if a communication was made between the termini of 
Dublin by the Great Southern and Western, it is 
probable that it would all come by that route ? — I 
am quite sure that it would be more economical than 
by the present system ; but evidently as branch lines 
do not intervene, if there was only one company to 
deal with, and the same facilities were offered in 
Cork as in other markets, it would be cheapest to 
send it by Cork. If you have a separate large coal 
trade with South Wales it would give a back freight. 

1997. I suppose the general freight is a little more 
for the Welsh ports ? — The Great Southern and 
Western coal costs 3d. per ton less at present de- 
livered in Cork than in Dublin. 

1998. ( Chairman.) The charges for the minerals 
that you have alluded to on the Irish lines are larger 
than the chai'ges usually are in this country for 
mineral ores ? — They are, because the mines are 
situated in a very different way from the English ones. 
Ours are scattered about, and the produce has all to 
be brought to a central point, whereas in England 
the greater portion of the ores of low value lie round 
the districts where they are smelted, and consequently 
are carried on a very large scale. 

1999. Is the rate per mile higher in Ireland than 
in England ? — Yes, because in Ireland the carriage 
of these ores has never really been developed in con- 
sequence of the scattered position of the mines, and 
it being impossible to make a rate for them. They 
are included in the general merchandise and goods 
at ordinary rates. 

2000. Have there to your knowledge ever been 
any negotiations between the railway companies and 
the mining companies to get up a traffic of that 
kind ? — There is that particular case of the Vale of 
Avoca. The Wicklow line was made through the 
Vale of Avoca under an impression that one of the 
chief sources of revenue would be mineral traffic ; 
that, in fact, it would be a mineral line. 

2001. (Capt. Galton.) Who finds the waggons ? — 
The railway companies in all cases in Ireland. 

2002. (Earl Donoughmore.) Do you know any- 
thing of the port of Wicklow ? — Something. 

2003. That is not so bad as Arklow ?— It is not so 
bad as Arklow. Ores were formerly carried to 
Wicklow when the carts were used. 

2004. Are you aware that before the railway was 
constructed there was a great deal of the sulphur 
carried by the shipping ? — Yes. 

2005. Are there no facilities for the shipping of 
ores at the port of Wicklow now ? — I believe they 
are shipping from Wicklow, as far as the return 
freights will enable them. The great advantage 
which was expected to arise from the line to Kings- 
town Avas the existence of a lai'ge fleet of return 
vessels, which would have carried it back in place of 
ballast. Now there is a very active competition in 
sulphur ore, a very superior quality being brought 
from Spain, and even from Iceland ; so that it is a 
trade in which there is a very active competition 
indeed. 

2006. ( Capt. Galton.) Are those ores superior to 
the Wicklow ores ? — Yes ; because of course they 
will only cany that portion Avhich is superior from a 
great distance. 

2007. (Earl Donoughmore.) Is it not the fact 
that Sicily is a country from Avhich an important 
pai-t of the sulphur is derived ? — Yes ; but since the 
differences, arose, about 1840, between the King of 



Naples and our Government the importation from 
Sicily has very much diminished. A very large 
portion of the sulphuric acid of Great Britain is now 
made from pyrites, and it is owing to that that we 
are enabled to cany on a large chemical trade even 
in Dublin itself. 

2008. Are there chemical works in Dublin ? — 
Some of the largest works for the manufacture of 
bleaching powder in the United Kingdom are in 
Dublin. 

2009. Do they use this material which you speak 
of ? — Exclusively ; it is in fact owing to the advan- 
tage of having it that such a trade has been enabled to 
grow up there. First, one lai'ge works Avas built, and 
then another ; and I believe a third Avill be built soon. 
Besides that, there are txvo manufactories for oil of 
vitriol using chiefly pyrites, and only a very small 
portion of sulphur. 

2010. (Mr. Glyn.) This is in the face of these high 
rates ? — It is. 

2011. (Chairman.) Are these mines Avhich you 
have spoken of in the pi'incipal mining distx'icts in 
Ireland, or are thei'e other mineral distx'icts of im- 
portance ? — There is one other large district, which is 
near Carrick-on-Shannon, containing iron ores and a 
coal field. The iron ores there are extremely rich, 
bxxt the coal is not vexy good ; and though abundant 
enough for a local trade it could scarcely ever become 
the basis of lai'ge smelting operations ; some furnaces 
were erected there, but they are not noxv worked. 
I have no doubt that if facilities existed for transmit- 
ting the ore to Dublin, even at the px'esent prices, 
that it Avould pay to take it from Lough Allen to Car- 
rick-on-Shannon. 

2012. Thex'e is a railway communication noxv from 
Cax'X'ick-on-Shannon to Dublin ? — There is ; but the 
charges at px'esent would preclude the possibility of 
sending the ox-e that xvay. 

2013. Do the raihvay companies think it would not 
be to their interest to charge such rates as xvould en- 
able them to cany this ix'on ox'e to Dublin ? — If the 
traffic xvere to come into existence the railway com- 
panies, I daresay, xvould reflect about it, but it is the 
absence of the traffic which px'events them thinking 
about it. 

2014. Ax'e the mines at Lough Allen xvox'ked to any 
extent ? — Not at all ; an attempt xvas made latterly to 
send some portion of the ore to England, but I do not 
think it xvas very successful. 

2015. Do you knoxv xvhat description of ore that 
was ? — Clay-ironstone of very superior quality. 

2016. (Mr. Glyn.) Do you not think that tlxe com- 
munication about to be made betxveen the several 
railways of Dublin and the quays will obviate a great 
many of these objections ? — It xvill ; but obstacles xvill 
still exist from tlxe number of different companies. 

2017. The cost of carting from the termini to the 
quay in Dublin must in point of fact be prohibitox'y ? 
— Quite so. 

2018. Therefore many of the railway companies 
could scarcely have thought of the traffic as a remu- 
nerative traffic ? — It would in any case be a speculative 
traffic, even though a person xvlxo is pex'fectly ac- 
quainted xvith the resources of any mineral district 
may know how far they could be developed. I am 
quite certain that it would ultimately pay, yet you 
cannot expect that twenty ' Boards of Directors, or 
even five or six, xvould all agree that that speculative 
hope would be fulfilled. Consequently, they will not 
make any improvements, especially in the presence oi 
their shareholdei's, who, xvith a diminution of their 
passenger traffic, axxd a diminution of goods traffic, are 
afi'aid to make the slightest change of any kind. 

2019. (Mr. Hamilton.) Has there been a decline 
of the traffic ? — Yes, a steady decline both in passengers 
and goods traffic upon all the Irish lines. 

2020. According to a parliamentary return which I 
have before me there was an increase comparing 1862 
with 1863. Has the deci’ease taken place in 1 864 . 
— If you take the xvhole series of years you will 
find that the total receipts per mile xvill show a de- 
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crease. It will not do to take the total receipts of the 
number of miles open ; the mileage receipts must be. 
taken ; thus, in 1859 the receipts were 1024 /. per mile 
per annum ; in 1860, 1003/. ; in 1861, 1017/. ; in 
1862, 904/. ; and in 1863, 872/. 

2021. (Cap/.. Gallon.) That is the receipts per 
mile ? — Yes, 

2022. The mileage has increased ; but the traffic has 
not increased in proportion to the mileage. — Exactly. 

2023. Had any comparati vely unimportant lines been 
opened in the interval on which the traffic was small ? 
— A few branches but not any very important lines. 

2024. (Lord Stanley.) Your theory is that the lines 
not [laying better than they do is due to the rates of 
fares adopted being too high ? — Certainly. If you 
draw a line from the north of Ireland, say from Lon- 
donderry to Cork, you will divide the country into two 
portions. The greater part of the population west of 
that line is extremely poor, and cannot afford to travel ; 
owing to the peculiar organisation of the agricultural 
classes there, the small farmers have scarcely any 
ready money, and the labourers have no wages, 
and therefore both have no money to travel with. A 
considerable change is now taking place in the country, 
wages arc more frequently paid in money, and are 
gradually increasing, and although the population is 
diminishing, and there is a decline of traffic upon the 
whole of the railway system, I have not the slightest 
doubt that if the fares were reduced there would be a 
proportionate increase of the traffic, 

2025. IIow is it that railway companies who are in all 
other couuti-ies supposed to be the best judges of their 
own interests have never seen the matter in that 
light? — Some do see it in that light and some do 
not. It happens that there is a greater conflict of 
opinion in Ireland as to what measures would benefit 
the country than any other country in Europe, and 
that conflict of opinion has been very injurious to the 
country. One set of persons will tell you that there 
is only one remedy, and another set will argue that 
there is no remedy at all ; that the resources of the 
country are limited and are rather decreasing ; and 
if you were to halve the fares you would only halve 
the receipts and that you would not get more traffic. 

2026. (Mr. Glyn.) All the directors appear to be 
of that class ? — I should think not. 

2027. None of them have reduced their rates ? — 
I have just heard that the Wicklow Company have re- 
duced their rates to the original fares that were paid, 
on the Dublin and Kingstown line. 

2028. For passengers ? — Yes. 

2029. How long has that reduction been made ? — 
Only since the present movement with regard to rail- 
ways begau. 

2030. (Chairman.) Then that experiment has not 
been tried sufficiently long to know what the final 
effect of it would be ? — No ; but Mr. Dargan’s inten- 
tion is, I understand, to propose a very considerable 
reduction of fares and rates. The present condition of 
things in Ireland, I am sorry to say, is such as nearly 
to paralyse any bold speculative effort of that kind ; 
when you have to deal with so many different interests, 
however speculative a man may be, he cannot carry it 
out, A man like Mr. Dargan would of course see the 
probability of success clearly. 

2031. Do you think that that difficulty would be 
diminished if the total number of companies to be 
dealt with were smaller ? — Or better, if the original 
plan when railways were first contemplated in Ireland 
were carried out, of having one central administration. 

2032. One company for the whole of Ireland ? — 
Yes ; or some arrangement by which the traffic rates 
aud the existing fares might be regulated bj r one 
company. I have no doubt that with a limited 
board they would see that their interest is clearly to 
develope the traffic, within the area which feeds each 
line. 

2033. (Lord Stanley.) Whether you have one 
company or many, would not the same difficulty arise 
that exists now, that whatever ultimate gain there 
might be there would be a considerable temporary 



loss, and the shareholders who might possibly not Mr. 
intend to retain a permanent interest in the concern W.K. Sullivan. 

would not be prepared to incur that loss - for the sake 

of the ultimate benefit ? — I daresay that, there would 121,1 May 1865. 
be a certain loss in the first instance ; but there “ 

would be some gain from the amalgamation by lower- 
ing the cost of administration, and perhaps the traffic 
expenses also would be diminished somewhat, which 
might in. part compensate for that loss: -4 I have no 
doubt there would be: for some time a loss, but there 
would ultimately be a proportionate gain. 

2034. (Chairman.) Have you reason to believe 
■hat there is room for any considerable reduction in 
the cost of management and in the conduct of the 
traffic ? — Perhaps not much ; the traffic aS a rule is 
economically conducted on the Irish lines. The total 
working expenses might perhaps, by consolidation of 
all the railways, be reduced to 39 or 40 pei’ cent. 

2035. Is not the cost of management awery small 
per-centage ? — It is not a very large item. The pro- 
portion of working expenses to total iucoiho in 1860 
was 45 per cent. ; in 1861, 44 ; in 1862. : 48 ; and in 
1863, 49, 

2036. (Mr. Hamilton.) Will ybu give what it is 
per train mile ? — The expenditure per mile in 1860 
was 456/. 8s. ; in 1861,. 451/.. 2s. ; in 1862, 4367. 6s. ; 
and in 1863,431/. 

2037. Is that per train mile ?■ — Per mile of ’ line 
opened. I have not calculated the amount per- Wain 
mile for all the Irish lines, but on the Great Southern 
and Western it was. about 2s. 4-2 d. in 1864. This 
would not be far from the general average for the 
entire of the Irish lines. 

2038. (Chairman.) Are there any companies work- 
ing as low as 39 per cent, in England ?— Not in 
England. 

2039. Or elsewhere? — Yes. Some of the lines in 
Belgium aud Prussia. The working expenses on the 
Cologne and Minden line I think are as low as that. 

The expenditure of the Cologne and Minden line was 
in 1861 39 '75; this return includes not only the 
amount of the working and traffic expenditure but 
also the cost of management, rates, taxes, and every- 
thing included, in the same way as they are in the 
usual returns of the English and Irish lines. The 
Cologne and Minden line is not a small line, but a 
line of 301 English miles. 

2040. You have spoken chiefly with reference to 
the possible development of mineral traffic ; do you 
consider that there is also a possibility of a great 
increase in the passenger traffic and in the carrying 
of agricultural produce in Ireland ? — I have no doubt- 
whatever as to that. The one great obstacle which 
I have always seen to the increase of passenger traffic 
in Ireland, as far as the third-class passengers are 
concerned and a portion of the second, arises from the 
small incomes of the persons who form those classes. 

A portion of the people do not go at all upon the 
railways in Ireland. They cannot afford to pay the 
fares, and they will walk 30 or 40 miles rather than 
go upon the railways, because the fares would be 
greater than they could possibly afford. In one half 
of Ireland the agricultural labourers receive no money- 
wages but are paid in kind ; that is to say, they get 
a piece of conacre land or receive the grass of a sheep 
and matters of that kind as wages ; they scarcely ever 
have any money. The only money that they do' see is 
what they receive for eggs, butter, and things of that; 
kind that are taken by the carts going along the road. 

The development of a system of cheap parcel traffic 
rates upon the Irish lines would be one of the greatest 
benefits to the whole district to which I have alluded 
by giving these people small sums of money. 

2041. Do you think that the passenger fares could 
be reduced sufficiently to enable these very poor 
people to travel upon the railway ? — I am quite sure 
it would now compensate them to pay half the present 
fares in order that they themselves may sell their 
eggs aud other produce at a large market town. 

There is a system of huckstering going on along the 
road. They sell their goods to hucksters instead of 
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W.KSullivan sen< ^' n ? them by the rail. I was greatly struck with an 

J ' instance of that in the north-west corner of Ireland, 

13th May 1865. during this past year, where I saw immense quantities 

of cabbages in all the small plots of land in the county 

of Mayo and North Galway absolutely rotting, when 
in Dublin we can hardly get it. The working classes 
there are really very badly off for them. It is a 
curious fact, that Dublin now supplies a great deal 
of vegetables to Belfast, Glasgow, and Liverpool, 
indeed a large portion of the cabbages produced there 
are shipped away. I asked one. of those people why 
he did not send his cabbages to Dublin. I-Ie was a 
peasant who was in the habit of. visiting England 
during the- harvest, and he told nje that the thought 
had struck him already, and he had made a trial, that 
is to say, he had made inquiries at the railway station, 
and he found that the cost of transmitting half a ton 
or a ton of his -cabbages, having to send them there 
without knowing much of Dublin arrangements, would 
. be more than the total value. 

2042. (Mr. Glyn.) What would the charge per ton 
be to Dublin ? — The charge from the point I am 
speaking of would be, at the lowest rate charged for 
any merchandize, 11s. per ton ; I do not think, how- 
ever, that cabbages would be earned at the lowest rate. 

2043. By the railway company ?■ — Yes. 

2044. You think that if they were taken at half 
that charge it Avould pay the company ?— Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

2045. What is the distance ? — The distance is 
about 130 miles to the place I am speaking of. I 
know a gentleman in the county of Wexford, who is 
in the habit of sending crops of that kind to Dublin 
at the rate of 8s. 9 d. per ton. 

2046. ( Capt. Galton.) Would it be possible for 
the railway company to carry goods of that sort, for 
which they would be liable in case any damage should 
occur to them, at such a low rate as 6s. per ton for 
100 miles ? — I have no doubt that it would be, con- 
sidering that their waggons are half empty. The 
average load of a goods train in Ireland is not more 
than 42 tons. 

2047. (Mr. Glyn.) It would all serve to make up a 
train load ? — It would. 

2048. (Capt.. Galton.) With reference to your re- 
mark that the passenger traffic had decreased in 
Ireland, you did not mean that the total number had 
decreased, because I find from the return that the 
numbers of those who travelled in 1863 as compared 
with 1862 were 1,140,000 as compared with 1,000,000, 
but that the mileage had increased from 1,400 to 
1,600 miles. Therefore, while the passengers had 
increased one-tenth the mileage had increased one- 
seventh ? — -I did not. I have no doubt that the 
number of passengers will continue to increase. 

2049. Do you think that there will be a large 
traffic in people who wish to carry their produce to 
market towns so as to enable them to sell it in those 
towns instead of to the hucksters as you have de- 
scribed ? — I have no doubt of it. 

2050. What sort of fare would enable that to be 
done ?— I should say that it ought to be done at a 
halfpenny per mile for the third class. One penny is 
the present rate for the third class, for no reduction 
is made upon return tickets. The third-class pas- 
sengers are excepted in Ireland from the advantages 
of a return ticket, so that the man who makes a 
journey of 20 miles to a particular place and returns, 
pays 40c?., whereas the second-class man only pays 
45c?. for the same distance, which is only one-eighth 
of a penny per mile more. 

2051. (Mr. Glyn.) You would say it should be a 
half- fare for a certain distance ? — Yes, I should say 
if it were reduced to \d. per mile that that would be 
within the income of a very large number of persons. 

2052. (Chairman.) Has the experiment ever been 
tried on any line in Ireland of the effect of low fares ? 
— The only case which would afford an answer to 
your question that I can recollect is that of the Foynes 
line. I do not know whether it is quite to the point. 
The circumstances of the Foynes line were these, that 



they increased the fares both on the Foynes line and 
on the steamer which was connected with it. The 
increase was put on in the year 1863 ; in the year 
1862 the total numbers carried were 87,256. 

2053. Will you state what the fai-es were then ?— 
The fates were raised to Rathkeale, which is an 
important market town, from 2s. 6d. first-class, Is. lOd. 
second-class, and Is. lc?. third-class, to 2s. lOri. fi rs tl 
class, 2s. 2d. second-class, and Is. 5 d. third-class. 
The total numbers carried to Rathkeale in 1862 were 
87,256 ; in the year afterwards, when the increased 
fares came into operation, they fell to 71,383 ; and in 
1864, to 63,046. A little steamer connected with the 
line and carrying passengers from Foynes to Kilrush 
which was called the Kelpie, during the four and a 
half months of the summer of 1858 was plying at 
opposition fares of Is., from Limerick to Kilrush 
and she carried 14,047 passengers, producing 1,358?/ 
which would give for the half year 18,729 passengers' 
or 1,810?. 

2054. What season of the year was that ? — The 
summer season ; the traffic of that line is chiefly a 
pleasure traffic. Kilkee, to which the passengers 
repair from Kilrush, is a considerable bathing station. 

2055. (Earl Donoughmore.) A sort of Rams- 
gate ? — Exactly. The numbers for the half year 
ending 31st December 1S59, which is the next season 
after the opposition fares had been in operation the 
fares were raised to 3s., 2s., and Is., were 14 997 
passengers, producing 1,702?. ; and in the two ’last 
seasons, the fares being 4s., 3s., and 2s., the numbers 
were for the half year ending 31st December 1863 
8,304 passengers, producing 959?., and for the half 
year ending 31st December 1864, 10,362 passengers, 
producing 1,138?., so that it would thus appear that 
a reduction of more than one-half produced exactly 
the same amount as did the very highest fares that 
they charged. 

2056. (Mr. Horsfall.) Have they no low fares upon 
market days in Ireland ? — I only know of three places 
where there are such trains. In the neighbourhood of 
Belfast they run one on the Banbridge line ; on the 
Waterford and Limerick there are three each week 
from Carrick-on-Suir to Waterford ; on the Cork and 
Passage there is a Saturday market train. 

2057. What is really the reduction ? — On the Cork 
and Passage line I think a return ticket is issued at 
a single fare. I do not know what the reduction is 
in the other cases. Special trains are sometimes run 
on fair days on many Irish lines, but the usual are 
I believe always charged. 

2058. (Mr. Glyn!) If the third-class fare were re- 
duced would it not give an opportunity to the people 
to go to market and sell their produce themselves 
instead of selling it to hucksters on the road ?— I 
think so ; and that such a reduction, coupled with a 
reduction of parcels rates, would greatly assist the 
development of trade in Ireland. At present per- 
sons who send butter from the counties of Wexford 
and Wicklow to Dublin, are charged as much for 
three cools of butter (a cool is a sort of tub in 
which they send it) as for one; and the same rule 
applies to return empty cools. A large trade has 
sprung up between Cork and Dublin in butter, and 
those who send it are small farmers. It is a very 
peculiar trade, and being unsalted butter it will not 
keep very long. The day before I left a person who 
is a farmer, and who first established the trade, came 
to Dublin to see whether he could do anything with 
regard to the rates at which it was carried, and he 
found it impossible to get any reduction from the 
company. 

2059. (Chairman.) Is the butter trade restricted 
in consequence of the high fares on the railway ?— It 
has a great effect upon the price in Dublin. 

2060. ( Capt. Galton.) What is the price of butter 
in Dublin ? — -The price at course varies, but that 
butter sometimes comes up to Is. 6d. per pound. It 
is a trade which has grown up gradually, and is now 
very considerable. 
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2061. It is a great-export trade, is it not? — This 
is a particular kind of Cork butter, in fact, there are 
two kinds of Cork butter. The export trade in Cork, 
salted butter is about 1,000,000 firkins per year ; but 
there is a fresh kind of butter in which there, is a con- 
siderable .trade' ; it is of a better kind than the other. 

2062. What does the other good butter sell at in 
Dublin ; is that dearer or not than the other butter ? 
.—We do not get- any of the other butter at all from 
Cork. 

2063. I am referring -to that which is sent to the 
market of Dublin ? — That is dearer. 

2064. What is the price ? — The price varies from ■ 
Is. 2d. to Is. Gd. 

2065. Of the Is. Gd. per pound for the best Cork 
butter what is due to the carriage ; what does it cost 
to convey a certain number of pounds from Cork to 
Dublin ? — That particular kind of butter must be sent 
in small parcels because it does not keep, especially 
in summer, therefore it must be sent every day. The 
parcels rate upon the line are very high. There are 
between 30 and 40 dealers in Dublin, each of whom 
receives his parcels separately. 

2066. Would a parcel weigh between 30 and 40 
pounds ? — Some would weigh only 20 pounds, some 
15 pounds, and some as little as 12 pounds. The dis- 
tance from Cork is 165^ miles, and the rate upon a 
parcel of 14 pounds is Is. 3d. up to 100 miles. 

2067. Then it will not be above Id. per pound upon 
a parcel of 15 pounds weight ? — It would only be Id., 
but there are other charges. 

2068. Do they deliver it for that ? — Yes, they de- 
liver it to certain places for that ; not to all. 

2069. What reduction could be made which would 
make any appreciable difference in the price of the 
butter ? — They could reduce it to one-third of a penny. 

2070. But that would only save two-thirds of a 
penny upon a pound out of Is. Gd. ? — Although the 
people who use that butter can afford to pay for it, 
nevertheless, this small reduction is of some im- 
portance. I am referring to this particular traffic, 
however, more as an illustration of the effect of high 
parcel rates upon the smaller agriculturists. 

2071. Do you think much more would be sold at 
Is. o\d. per pound instead of Is. Gd. ? — I think so. 

2072. (Mr. Glyn.) In fact it does not come in large 
quantities? — It comes in small quantities, which in 
the aggregate, make a great deal ; it is a gradually 
growing trade. 

2073. Have the dealers ever tried to make a contract 
with the company for the conveyance of it based 
upon quantity ?• — It would be no use making a special 
contract for sending a large quantity, because that 
kind of trade branches out, and you cannot tell what 
the quantity you may want at one period, and what it 
may be at the next period. 

2074. (Mr. Horsfall.) Have you heard any com- 
plaints in Ireland as to the unequal rate of charges 
between town and town ? — Yes ; as an instance 1 may 
mention the case of the mining company of Ireland. 
We have only one smelting works in the whole 
country, namely, the smelting works for lead and 
silver near Dublin. Considerable quantities of sheet 
and pipe lead, shot and red lead are made there. The 
margin for profit must be very narrow, considering 
that we have to import the coal, and have to pay for 
labour, labour being dearer in Ireland than it is in 
England, although, and indeed because, the wages 
are so much lower. The rate from Dublin to Newry 
by rail is 15s. per ton for lead, and the rate to Belfast 
is 12 s. by rail. It is cheaper to send it the whole of 
the way to Belfast than to the intermediate station of 
Newry. 

2075. What is the mileage to Newry ? — It is very 
nearly 70 miles to Newry, and 113 miles to Belfast. 

2076. (Mr. Glyn.) Is that inequality caused by the 
competition of 4116 railways ? — There are three lines 
in that distance. It is carried 113 miles for 12s., 
and by steamer for 10s. Id., and it is carried to 
Newry which is not quite 70 miles, by rail, for 15s. 



2077. (Earl Donoughmore.) Are there steamers 
between Dublin and Newry ? — None. 

2078. There are between Dublin and Belfast? — 
Yes. 

2079. (Mr. Glyn.) Then the competition of the sea 
rules that ? — Precisely. The result is, that the whole 
of the district which derives its supplies of lead and 
other articles from Newry by the inland lines branch- 
ing from it, is shut out entirely from our only smelting 
works. That difference has been quite enough to drive 
the Dublin manufacturers out of the market, so close 
is the trade in these three articles. 

2080. (Mr. Horsfall.) Do you think that the rate 
•of 12s. to Belfast pays the company? — I think it 
ought to do so. That question depends much, upon 
the total amount of their trade. If the amount of the 
trade was as much as it ought to be between those 
important places I have no doubt it would pay. them 
very well. 

2081. Can you give any idea what the extent of 
that trade is ? — It must be very considerable. I can 
give the ordinary returns. It is composed of three lines. 
We have first the Dublin and Drogheda, then the 
Dublin and Belfast Junction which commences at 
Drogheda and goes down to Portadown, and then there 
is the Ulster line which goes on from Portadown to 
Belfast. The Dublin and Drogheda Company’s total 
income per mile was 1,1252. for 1863, which is the 
only year for which I have the i-eturn at hand. The 
income of the Dublin and Belfast Junction was 1,1282., 
so that the trade is practically the same upon more 
than two-thirds of the whole distance. The income 
of the Ulster line was 1,0352. per mile. 

2082. (Earl Donoughmore.) Those figures do 
not give an accurate estimate of the trade between 
Dublin and Belfast, because both the Drogheda Com- 
pany and the Ulster Company have other lines which 
do not form part of the main lines ? — No, they do not ; 
but there is a compensation in this way, that upon each 
separate division of the line there are other lines enter- 
ing which feed the main line. For instance, the Drog- 
heda line is fed by the line to Navan passing through 
a portion of the rich grazing grounds of Meath. There 
is also a direct line from this district into Dublin. 
Then the Dundalk line gets a good deal of the inland 
portion of the Ulster trade over it, and the upper part 
of the line gets a portion of the Armagh and Tyrone 
trade, so that each of them has a feeder of its own. 
The return for each division of the line is nearly 
practically the same per mile, and a great deal of that 
trade actually comes down to Dublin. 

2083. (Mr. Horsfall.) Are you aware of any com- 
plaints of unequal rates upon any line where there is 
not a sea competition ? — Yes ; on the line between 
Cork and Limerick ; for instance, from Bruree to 
Limerick butter costs 9c2. per firkin, and to Cork, 
which is about double the distance, only 5<2. I have 
an instance upon the same line with regard to the 
carriage of turf and coal. One truck with 5 tons of 
coal costs 17s. Id. from Cork to Bruree, and a single 
ton 6s. 3d., and it costs nearly as much from Limerick. 
For turf brought from the Eathmore station on the 
Ivillarney line to Bruree, about the same distance as 
from Cork, they charge 12. 7s. Gd. for abox, which would 
be about 3 tons weight of turf ; and as 3 tons- of turf is 
not more than the equivalent for heating purposes of 
24 cwt. of coal, it is a perfect prohibition of that 
important source of industiy. 

2084. (Mr. Horsfall.) Do you think if there was 
an increased traffic in coal that it would at all super- 
cede the trade in turf? — The coal trade of Ireland is 
one source that I would look to for an increase in the 
traffic. In 1825 the coal trade was about 750,000 
tons, and in 1835 it was over one million tons. It is 
now fully double that, yet, it has only effected an 
entrance as it were upon the margin of Ireland. I 
have no doubt it will be four or five millions of tons 
before many years. 

2085. (Earl Donoughmore.) Do you think that that 
will have the effect of very materially increasing the 
consumption of turf? — I do not think so. I think 
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Mr. the consumption of turf will increase, but its price 
W. K. Sullivan. w jH gradually rise. Unless there are some other 
means of cutting it than those in use at present, it 
12 th May 186 S. b(J on iy- a bl e to supply the places around the bogs. 

In the south of Ireland turbary is gradually decreasing 
in quantity. Wherever the upper part of the deep 
bogs has been cut away, it is reclaimed and used as 
grass land, which is more valuable than to cut it down 
to the marl, especially where it is of a large extent. 
Where coal is dear, then, of course, turf pays for 
cutting. A ton of turf averages from 90 cubic feet to 
250, that is as stacked for sale ; it will be easily 
understood, therefore, that it is not likely in its raw 
state to be sent in any large quantities. Coal which 
can be brought in a concentrated form at a cheap rate 
as compared with turf, will supercede it, except upon 
the immediate margins of the bogs. 

2086. ( Capt . Gallon .) What is the size of a ton of 
turf as compared with a ton of coals ? — It would vary 
from three to six times. 

2087. That is, one ton of turf would occupy the 
space of six tons of coal ? — Yes, that is the extreme. 

2088. A railway waggon would not carry more 
thau one ton of turf ? — Not more perhaps of the light, 
which practically would never be carried. Turf cut 
from the upper portions of a deep bog and air dried 
in the usual way, would have a specific gravity of O' 4 
or 0 ' 6, and towards the bottom of the same bog it 
would be from 0 • 8 to 0 ' 9. Some of bottom turf may 
even have a greater specific gravity than water. 

2089. ( Lord Stanley.) Have all the attempts 
which have been made at various times to compress 
it so as to make it easily portable been perfectly 
unsuccessful ? — They have been perfectly unsuc- 
cessful in producing an article capable of competing 
with coal for general purposes, because the cost of 
pressure is so enormous. 

2090. {Chairman.) Can you name any other 
description of traffic which you think would he deve- 
loped in Ix-eland by low fares ? — I would say generally 
that there might be a large traffic in most articles of 
agricultural produce. More cattle, for example, would 
be sent upon the railways than now. On the Bandon 
line no cattle are now carried ; they are all walked 
from Bandon to Cork. 

2091. {Capt. Galton.) Have they ever been carried 
on that line ? — They have to some small extent. 

2092. Is the fare higher now than it was then ? — 
Much higher. 

2093. {Mr. Glyn.) What distance , is that? — 
Twenty miles. In the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
which is of course the great centre of the cattle 
traffic, being close to the English market, nearly all 
the cattle are walked to market. The Honourable 
Mr. Massey, who grazes a large number of cattle, says 
that he buys a great many cattle in Tipperary and 
distant fairs, and he finds that he can always drive 
them by road for half what it would cost him 
to send them by rail. At the last fair of Ballinasloe 
he found that it was better to send the cattle by 
boat to Dublin, although there is a railway station on 
the line to Dublin a quarter of a mile from the town. 
A person who is most largely connected with the 
cattle trade of Dublin has given me the following 
information, which I am also able to substantiate 
myself. That “In October 1863 the Midland and 
“ Great Western Railway Company raised their 
“ cattle rates at all the intermediate stations between 
“ Ballinasloe and Dublin. The following May the 
“ number of cattle and sheep conveyed, as compared 
“ with May 1863, fell off considerably, and in October 
“ 1864 the great proportion of the store cattle were 
“ walked home. Within the last two years the cattle 
“ traffic of the Grand Canal has risen from a mere 
“ nothing to from ten to twelve boat loads of live 
« stock weekly.” That bear’s out what Mr. Massey 
stated with regard to the last Ballinasloe fair. One 
of the chief objections urged by owners of cattle 
against the management of the cattle traffic of the 
Great Southern and Western, which, upon the whole, 
being a very long line of railway, is well conducted, 



is, that the drover who has to go with a whole 
waggon is charged half a fare with the carriage of 
the cattle, and will have to pay third-class fare upon 
his return. In addition to that, they make a dis- 
tinction at certain stations .between half a waggon 
and a whole waggon. A whole waggon is supposed 
to hold eight beasts, and they allow three for half a 
waggon ; but if the drover puts four into it they 
charge him the price of a whole waggon. I would 
like to mention here another instance of the effect of 
high fares connected with the herring fishery in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, which has grown to be a 
most important trade. The poor persons engaged in 
the local trade walk from Dublin to I-Iowth, a distance 
of nine miles, because the cost of a third-class ticket 
would be often as much as their profit for a day. 
The consequence is, that any traffic which would be 
derived from that source is lost. 

2094. ( Capt. Galton.) What is the rate of a third- 
class ticket ? — The usual fares per mile on the Irish 
railways are, first-class, 2d., second-class 1 \<L, and 
the third-class \d. for a single ticket. A third-class 
ticket to Ilowth costs Hd. 

2095. {Mr. Glyn.) A half fare would help them 
very much indeed ? — I have asked several of them, 
and they have told me that a return ticket, at a half 
fare, would enable them to travel by it. 

2096. {Mr. Hamilton.) Are you aware that in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis the fares are much 
less than half the fares by the trains carrying the 
working classes being something less than one farthing 
per mile ? — I believe so. 

2097. {Mr. Horsfall.) With reference to a question 
that was put to you, as to the new lines which have 
been made in Ireland, there are some as we know 
which have been nonpaying lines ; do you consider, 
putting those out of view, that for the traffic upon the 
substantial lines the receipts have decreased? — I 
think not. Although I have stated that there has 
been a gradual diminution according to the mileage 
returns, I am rather hopeful about the future. 

2098. {Mr. Glyn.) Has not that reduction arisen 
chiefly from the opening of branches which have not 
yet developed their resources ? — No doubt that is the 
chief cause ; but of course there has been a conside- 
rable depression owing to two or three bad years ; 
in fact, the country is in a transition state. 

2099. You stated that there was a considerable 
cattle traffic as between Navan and Dublin ? — Yes ; 
Dublin is the chief port for cattle. A great deal goes 
by Drogheda direct. There is a line of steamers from 
Drogheda direct. 

2100. Are they carrying cattle at lower rates upon 
that line than upon the rest of the Irish railways ? — 
I cannot answer that question, for the simple reason 
that I did not apply to that line for their traffic rates, 
because they do not print traffic rates, and you have 
to copy them off boards kept in the office. The traffic 
rates are very liable to vary. 

2101. I understood you to say that the cattle traffic 
had developed itself ? — No, they walk all to Dublin 
now. 

2102. You stated some time back that in making 
the aggregate receipts for one of the northern Irish 
railways the cattle trade to Belfast formed a very 
considerable item ? — Or, rather, the cattle trade to 
four ports upon the whole line from Belfast to Dublin, 
namely, the cattle trade to Belfast, the cattle trade to 
Newly, the cattle trade to Dundalk, and the cattle 
trade to Dublin. 

2103. Have the rates for cattle upon the railways 
connected with those towns been at all diminished ? 
— No ; in the case of one of the lines feeding Dublin 
they have actually raised the rates. 

2104. In spite of those rates they continue to send 
them that way? — Yes ; but from places 20 or 30 miles 
off, where the cattle are sent to be finished, they walk 
them to Dublin, which is a very great disadvantage 
to the cattle. 

2105. Even for long distances ? — Even for long 
distances, and fat cattle especially. 
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. 210b'. ( Chairman.') It must require a very low fare, 
must it not, to enable the store cattle to be carried on 
the railways? — Certainly, considering the fluctua- 
tions in the price of store cattle, the margin left for 
profit when they are fattened is very small, and to be 
profitable they ought to be carried at a very low rate. 

2107. Has any scheme ever occurred to your mind 
by which the experiment of low fares can be fairly 
tried in Ireland ? — Beyond that of an amalgamation 
of lines, I would rather not make any statement as to 
what would be the best mode of doing it ; but I should 
say that one first step should be to amalgamate the 
lines, because I do not think that anything can be done 
unless the whole of the lines are placed under one 
central management. 

2108. Bo you see any prospect of that being the 
opinion of the directors generally, and that they would 
be willing to concur in an Act amalgamating all the 
railway companies in Ireland? — I could not say 
what would be the individual opinion of the directors, 
but I know that there is a general feeling in Ireland 
that such a plan would be very advantageous. I do 
not think the boards of directors would throw any 
difficulty in the way; that is, always taking into 
account that the arrangement left them at least in 
as good a position, financially, as at present, or that it 
was advantageous to the shareholders. 

2109. Supposing the lines to be amalgamated, have 
you any reason to suppose that they would be willing 
to try the effect of low fares ? — That is a question 
which 1 would rather not venture to suggest. If I 
were a director myself I certainly would venture 
upon it. 

2110. (Mr. Horsfall.) Would the amalgamation do 
any good unless they did agree on a reduction of 
fares ? — It would do good in this way, if in no other ; 
it would enable rates to be made which would suit 
particular localities ; it would make the rates uniform, 
and enable branches to be made at a trifling expense, 
because all the railways would concur to have what I 
think is most important, namely, wharfs established 
at the different ports. It would also diminish the 
actual expenditure. These would be the substantial 
benefits of amalgamation. Supposing ‘the fares were 
not reduced, there would be still substantial benefits, 
which could not fail to be effective of much good in 
the country. I venture to think that it is only when 
the lines would be amalgamated that the boards of 
directors would begin to see what they find in other 
countries, that it is their business to develope the re- 
sources of a locality. They have the monopoly of the 
carriage, and every town or district in which they 
create a traffic, will ultimately improve their condition. 

2111. Would it not be the fact that if the expendi- 
ture were diminished, and the rates not lowered, that 
it would benefit the railway companies? — I should 
certainly be in favour of lowering the rates, but I 
only answered a portion of the question, that there 
would be substantial benefits, even to the country, 
from an amalgamation by a uniformity of rates, and 
by the removal of the anomalies which now exist, by 
the facilities of coal wharves and other matters, even 
supposing there was no substantial diminution of rates. 

I was going to add that it appears to me that the 
same principle ought to be applied to railway traffic 
which is actually applied to the valuation of land in 
Ireland through the country, and that is, the further 
you are from the market the lower the valuation must 
necessarily be. 

2112. ( Captain Gallon.) How do you apply the 
principle of the value of the land to railways ? — I 
'mean the valuation for fiscal purposes, which after all 
regulates the actual market value of land to a great 
extent, is in this way — first, you have the actual in- 
trinsic value of the land. 

2113. But how would you apply that to railways ; 
do you mean that as far as the railway is from the 
market so would you diminish the rates ? — I would do 
it exactly, in the same way as is practised in Belgium 
with so much success, and which, with the permission 
ot the Commission, I will add to my answer. The 
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principle has also been tried in France upon two or Mr. 
three of the French lines. In the report recently W. K. Sullivan. 

published by the Railway Commission appointed by 

the French Government to take into account the 12 ‘b May 1865. 
whole circumstances of the French railways in 1863, 
it is stated that this reduction was made by the com- 
panies of their own will. It is a differential rate of 
the kind which I suggest. They have applied it 
chiefly to ores and other metals. The French com- 
missioners hope that this principle will be adopted 
generally. 

2114. That is a uniform rate of charge ? — No; a 
differential rate according to distance ( a paper tvas 
here handed in, which is printed as Appendix A.E.). 

2115. (Chairman.) Are you prepared to recommend 
any change in the Irish railway system generally, such 
as the amalgamation of all the lines into one great 
company ? — I should say that that is rather a question 
for the Legislature. I am quite satisfied that in 
Ireland there is a disposition to have one regular 
system adopted for the whole country with uniform 
rates, in the regulation of which the resources of the 
country would be studied. That was also the opinion 
put forward in all the reports made on the subject of 
the establishment of railways in Ireland. In the de- 
bate upon Irish railways, after the second report was 
presented, the late Earl of Carlisle, then Lord Morpeth, 
proposed to make one great line, and to raise a large 
sum of money by guarantees obtained for it, and the 
fact is mentioned by him in his speech that several 
meetings were held in the towns in favour of the 
system which we now find would be beneficial ; and in 
the Report of the Railway Commissioners nearly all 
the advantages which I have imperfectly pointed out 
are referred to. 

2116. (Mr. Gtyn.) Did they not rather propose 
to divide the country into districts and not into one 
central management ? — Yes ; that was one of the 
propositions, but that would come more or less to the 
same thing. 

2117. Do you think the whole of Ireland could be 
managed by one central board ? — I think it could. 

2118. Do you not think, locking to the separate 
interests which are at stake, that it could be more 
easily managed by dividing it into three great districts ? 

— Unless those three different boards could have some 
intimate relations with each other, and the means of 
settling their disputes, I am afraid they would be a 
very great disadvantage. 

2119. Suppose there is that legislative power of 
some sort given ?— It is a matter which I can scarcely 
venture at the present moment to give any fixed opinion 
upon. 

2120. What reduction would you propose in the 
present rate upon the coal traffic as necessarily to bring 
about its development in Ireland ; take a given rate 
and say what the reduction ought to be ?— Taking 30 
or 40 miles the cost of a ton of coal would be from 
3s. 6<f. to 4s. for that distance. To this you have to 
add about Is. 9d. which is what it costs the Great 
Southern and Western to carry their coal to the rail- 
way depots. If they were to have a wharf, and reduce 
the Is. 9 d. to 6d., and the railway carriage to half 
the present rate, it would make a very substantial 
difference to the manufacturer. It would make a 
serious difference to him to be able to save 3s. per 
ton in the cost of his fuel. I think it should be at 
least a reduction of one half of the present charge, in 
order to make a very substantial inducement to anyone 
who would be disposed to attempt manufactures. 

2121. (Chairman.) Have you ever thought that the 
growth of flax might be stimulated by low rates for 
carriage ? — Undoubtedly, especially in the whole of 
the Midland districts. One of the great disadvantages 
under which the attempt to cultivate flax has laboured 
has been the getting up of sCutch mills ; scutch mills 
cost a considerable sum of money, and unless they are 
fed throughout the year and very carefully worked 
they do not produce a very large profit ; a great num- 
ber of persons are indisposed to erect those in conse- 
quence of the high rates of the railways. They may 
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grow flax, but the mills may be completely idle, and the 
consequence is that in the remote districts of Ireland 
if they do grow flax it is left on the hands of the small 
farmer and he cannot sell it ; if he attempts to send it 
unscutched of course the bulk is considerable and the 
rate which he would have to pay would swallow up the 
entire of his profit if he has to send it for any consider- 
able distance inland. If the rates were very low, that 
is if they had that differential tariff which I have 
spoken of for certain articles, there can be no doubt it 
would be very advantageous and have the effect of 
concentrating scutching mills. There would be greater 
facilities for sending the flax by rail to one central 
station, and there would be a larger profit realized 
by it. ... 

2122. (Mr. Glyn .) Would not the flax be injured 
in its transit ? — Not when it is steeped and dried ; I 
assume that that shouid be done by the farmer. When 
once the straw is dried it can be sent by the rail. Of 
course the green flax could not be sent. 

2123. (Mr. Gower.) Have you ever considered 
what effect the amalgamation of all the railways into 
one company would have on the future extension of 
the railway system of Ireland ? — It would be beneficia l 
if there were any railways to be made ; it would obviate 
the enormous expenses which are now attendant upon 
obtaining Bills, because it would remove the opposition 
to them which now exists, and it would take away the 
chance of making lines competing against each other 
and carrying them through districts which do not 
require them. 

2124. Then no new lines would be made competing 
with the existing lines ? — Certainly not, under those 
circumstances. 

2125. Do you think there would be as many lines 
made in consequence ? — I think on the whole there 
would. I do not think it is always an advantage to 
the whole country to have lines made through dis- 
tricts competing with others. I do not think it is an 
advantage to carry two lines through the same district. 
It may be to the persons immediately concerned for 
the moment, but ultimately it must be injurious if 
neither of the lines pay. 

2126. Would it not be a great advantage to the dis- 
tricts through which such lines might be taken ? — If 
you have two lines competing for a certain time they 
will ultimately amalgamate, or one purchase up the 
rights of the other. We have a very good instance of 
that in the case of the Grand Canal and the Great 
Southern and Western Railway. The Grand Canal, 
which has a separate board of directors, is unconnected 
in fact with the Great Southern and Western ; but 
its rates of carriage per ton are exactly those of the 
railway, even for substances like brick and coal. 
They have had a fight for a long time, and then 
they have came together and made arrangements by 
which they created a monopoly. It is a curious fact 
that it costs just as much to carry a ton of iron ore by 



railway, or a ton of anything, from Carrick-on- 
Shannon as it did in 1835 by that canal. I got the 
rates at which they carried goods upon the Grand 
Canal, and I find that practically they are, in several 
instances, the same rates. 

2127. (Capt. Galton.) The rates are the same upon 
the Grand Canal now as they were in 1835 ? — For 
most of the distances there is very little difference. 
They are lower in parts, but taken as a whole they 
come to substantially the same thing. 

2128. (Chairman.) Are there any other points 
which you wish to direct the attention of the Com- 
mittee to in connexion with Irish railways ?— I in- 
tended especially to have drawn attention to the undue 
proportion which the cost of carriage of the agricul- 
tural produce Of our poorer lands . bears to its value. 
Considering that Irish agriculture has now to com- 
pete with the entire world, and that we are transferring 
part of our population from the poor lands of Ireland 
to the richer ones of Illinois and other portions of 
America, that, in fact, in the case of a large number 
of poor farms, the rates of carriage to the markets 
amount to nearly the rent in some cases, any sub- 
stantial reduction of fares on the lines, especially with 
differential rates such as I have alluded to, would be 
one of the greatest advantages which could possibly 
be bestowed upon Irish agriculture. 

2129. (Earl Donoughmore.) Are you aware that 
it costs less money to transport a fat bullock from 
Normandy to London than it does from the pastures 
of Limerick to London ? — Pi-eeisely. A friend of 
. mine was actually disposed to go to Holland and buy 
store cattle and take them to Galway to fatten, and 
he expected a very considerable profit upon them. 

2130. I presume you have heard of Mr. Pollock, 
the great agriculturist ? — Yes. 

2131. Are. you aware that he has very large farms 
in the neighbourhood of Ballinasloe ? — Yes. 

2132. Did you ever hear that he was in negotiation 
with the Midland Railway Company about special 
rates for the carriage of his cattle to Dublin? — I 
heard that ho and others were negotiating for that 
purpose. 

2133. Did you hear that Mr. Pollock, not being 
satisfied with the terms which the railway company 
were inclined to give him, actually went to the ex- 
pense of hiring land at different distances along the 
road to Dublin, so that he might be able to drive his 
cattle ? — Yes, that is one of the points which I in- 
tended to draw attention to. Mr. Pollock would not 
send the cattle at all, but drove them along the road, 
stopping at night on the different plots of land that he 
had hired. He preferred walking the cattle to paying 
the rates which were demanded by the railway 
company. Some of the directors of the Midland 
line do actually walk their own store cattle alongside 
the line. 
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2134. (Chairman.) Are you a member of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, London ? — Yes. 

2135. And a fellow of several of the scientific 
societies ? — Yes. 

2136. And I believe you are President of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers of Ireland at the present 
time ? — I am. 

2137. Have you been long resident in Ireland ? — 
I have. I have not been resident in Ireland for the 
last six or seven years ; but previous to that I resided 
the greater part of my life there. I may mention 
that between 1836 and 1856 the engineering firm to 
which I belong, consisting of my father and myself, 
(either I as a civil engineer, or our house, as mechanical 
engineers,) were concerned with almost every public 
or other large work being carried on in Ireland 
during that period ; and I therefore became familiar 
with almost every part of the country from one end 
to the other. 



2138. Do you include railways amongst those 
works ? — We executed large quantities of works for 
the Irish railways. 

2139. You are well acquainted with the industrial 
elements of Ireland generally ? — I think I am. We 
employed several hundred hands for many years in 
Ireland. 

2140. Of course you are of opinion that railways 
are of great importance to any country : but are you 
inclined to think that there are reasons which make 
railways of more importance to Ireland than to almost 
any other part of the British dominions ? — I think 
there are. It is obvious to those who know anything 
of Ireland, that its trade is almost wholly confined 
either to domestic wants, or to export and import trade 
with other portions of the British Empire. Its out- 
going trade is altogether from the east side, the west 
side which faces the Atlantic is almost a blank. I' or 
the produce which goes east it is all important that 
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it should have a ready means of transport across the 
land, in fact, the main of the export trade goes across 
the land in greater or less degree before it reaches 
the seaports, from whence it is exported. That is one 
reason. But there is another reason, that refers to 
its domestic trade. To contrast England with Ireland 
for a moment, taking for example the Black Country, 
the coal owners send their coal from perhaps half a 
mile to a mile to blast furnaces where the pig iron 
is made ; and the sale of the pig iron takes place 
within a quarter of a mile of the man who puddles it 
and rolls it into bars. And then again the bars or 
plates are sold in Birmingham and the neighbourhood. 
The whole manufacture and trade goes on within a 
narrow circle up to the point of reaching the con- 
sumer. The products of Ireland being mainly agri- 
cultural, (although there ought to be a large amount 
of mineral products which are as yet imperfectly 
developed,) would have to traverse a much larger space 
before they would reach the consumer, or any market 
in which they could be made available. Besides that, 
they are products very bulky and of small relative 
value, upon which, therefore, transport bears more 
heavily than upon a vast proportion of the manu- 
factured products of England and Scotland. 

2141. Will you state your views as to the impor- 
tance of coal being carried upon Irish railways upon 
low terms ? — It may seem at first sight that in a 
country provided with such a superabundance of peat 
as Ireland, and with labour presumably at a low figure, 
coal would be a matter of comparative indifference, 
inasmuch as peat would be a substitute for it. I have 
found, however, from experiments conducted in past 
years on a large scale in Ireland, that the peat even on 
the bog close to where it is collected, stands at the 
same value as coal, taking heating power and cost 
into account, viz. 14s. per ton. That was before the 
Irish famine, when wages were greatly lower than 
they are now in Ireland. At the present moment the 
relative value of peat fuel to coal is probably about 
17s. per ton. 

2142. ( Earl Donoughmore .) That is to say that 
if you could bring coal at 17s. per ton it would be 
more advantageous to use imported coals than to use 
peat? — It would. In point of heating power they 
would be alike ; but in actual use at 17s. per ton, coal 
would be the cheaper, because the labour expended in 
handling, required for using peat as fuel, is enormous. 
It burns so fast that the reduction of heating power 
'due to almost constantly keeping open the furnace door, 
to keep up the fire, is considerable, so that this and the 
amount of labour required form serious elements to 
the disadvantage of the peat itself. 

2143. (Chairman.) That is using the peat as fuel 
for manufacturing purposes, and not for domestic pur- 
poses ? — Yes ; this comparison as to the value of 
coal and peat, has been derived from long experience in 
great mills. 

2144. ( Capt. Gallon.) Do they use peat on rail- 
ways ? — Peat has been attempted to be used on rail- 
ways, but in its best state it is scarcely available for 
locomotive engines .at all. It so light that it is either 
blown up right through the tube in broken particles, 
or goes off in dust. In the compressed state it may be 
used in locomotives, but not with advantage. Mr. 
Vignoles and myself were joint patentees in Prussia 
for a mode of carbonizing peat by the aid of super- 
heated steam. We expected to have done great 
things with it upon the Prussian Railways, but we 
found it was an utter failure. The carbonized peat, 
although pretty hard, had the fault of breaking up into 
small fragments as soon as it was heated. 

2145. How much peat can a man cut in a day ? — 
That will depend very much upon the nature of the 
bog. The best way in which peat fuel can be procured 
is to follow the course employed exclusively in the 
grand duchy of Oldenburg, and in Northern Holland, 
where peat bog is found in great abundance ; namely, 
not to cut the peat at all, but to take it out in the 
state of mud, and make it into what they call in 
Ireland “hand turf,” and then let it dry. You thus 



break up the natural fibres, which greatly facilitates 
the evaporation of the water. The peat dried in 
the best manner upon the surface of the bog contains 
about 25 per cent, of water, and you must burn as 
much of the fuel as will evaporate its weight of 
water before the remainder of the peat can be 
available. When I say 25 per cent., that is the very 
best which can be procured ; in turf made in un- 
favourable weather, there is often from 30 to 50 per 
cent, of water. I consider the existence of peat in 
Ireland is a positive disadvantage to the country, 
and I believe the best use that can be made of a large 
portion of the Irish bogs is to burn up a certain 
depth from the surface, after drainage, and reclaim 
them, and turn them into agricultural land. Cutting 
peat is a sort of work very injurious to the habits of 
the people, because the season that is occupied in 
cutting the peat is the spring of the year, when the 
dry weather is precious to the husbandman, and 
ought to be employed in labouring in the fields. It 
is at best a sort of idle gossipping work. Men and 
women engaged in cutting the turfs, spreading them, 
and turning them over, are really only half employed. 

2145a. (Lord Donoughmore.) Is it possible to burn 
the surface of bog to any depth? — Yes. I have ascer- 
tained that it is by previous draining, conducted in a 
proper manner, in ordinarily favourable summers. 
Where the drainage is deep enough, and the egress 
for the water secured below the level of the bottom 
of the drains, the peat dries and contracts amazingly, 
and can then be burnt to some feet in depth without 
difficulty. Thus a large portion of the grand canal 
was executed through bog, merely by draining and 
letting the original surface subside. This method of 
treatment, however,, is only applicable in certain 
cases, burning the bogs universally would be a highly 
wasteful mode of reclamation. 

2146. (Chairman.) Ireland possesses a large 
amount of water power, which is not at the present 
moment made use of, does it not ? — The water power 
of Ireland is more restricted in its area than is 
generally supposed. There is a large portion of the 
middle region of Ireland in which, although there is 
a great deal of water, there are very few mill sites. 
The character of the streams is such that natural sites 
for mills often do not exist, but over almost evei - y 
portion of Ireland, the character of the streams and 
land are such as to present facilities for the artificial 
production at very small cost of mill sites by the 
impounding of the water. The result of operations of 
that sort, which have been conducted both in this 
country and in Ireland, is to shew that for every 500Z. 
expended in impounding water in reservoirs, you may 
impound about 1,000,000 cubic feet. It can be shown 
that horse-power can be obtained in that way nearly 
as cheap as you can put down a steam engine, assum- 
ing the cost of coal to be Is. per day, of 12 hours, per 
actual horse power, which is the average at the price 
of 17s. per ton. 

2147. (Earl Donoughmore.) Would not the 
consumption of coal in steam engines be very much 
according to the construction of the boilers ? — I am 
assuming that the engines are well constructed. In 
engines of 30 horse power or upwards the consumption 
ought never to exceed 31bs. per hour per horse power. 
Power obtained in the way I have alluded to, viz., 
impounded water power, however, is always liable 
to serious disadvantages. It obliges the placing the 
factory where the water power is found, regardless of 
the proximity or other relations of markets, whereas 
the steam engine gives us free choice as to the place 
to locate a manufacture. I come back to this, there- 
fore, that it is all important to get coal into Ireland 
at a far cheaper rate than it has hitherto been got. 
I believe by proper arrangements at three of the Irish 
ports, at one in the north, at Dublin, and at one in the 
south, for the taking of coal from steam colliers 
direct, and giving the steam colliers a back freight 
in mineral produce, and with proper arrangements for 
low freights along the lines of railways, that coals 
can be supplied over three-fifths of Ireland, and to 
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Mr. R. Mallet. 2,000,000 of its inhabitants, at a reduction of from 3s. 
to 4s. per ton. on the present price. 

12 th May 1865. 2148. Making it what?— Making it from 10s. to 

perhaps 12 s. a ton. I do not think it would in any 
place exceed 14s. per ton. 

2149. ( Chairman .) At the railway stations? — At 
the depdts established along the lines of railway. At 
those depdts proper arrangements could be made by 
which the coal could slide at once into carts, free from 
breakage or needless labour in handling, and be taken 
direct to the consumers. The great point to be kept 
in view is, that there should not be any unnecessary 
handling of the coal. 

2150. {Mr. Glyn .) In point of fact using the same 
appliances that they do in England for that purpose ? 
— Yes. 

2151. {Mr. Hamilton.) What is the price of coal 
at the port of delivery, take Dublin ? — The price of 
coal in Dublin now varies from 14s. or 15s. per ton 
up to 22s. per ton according to the state of the wind. 
Sometimes with a contrary wind the colliers cannot 
enter Dublin, and then I have known the price of coal 
to rise almost to a famine price. 

2152. You mean that it cannot be delivered at the 
railway station at that price in Dublin ? — No, I am 
speaking of the actual pi'ice at the quay at Dublin. 

2153. It can be delivered at one railway communi- 
cating with another railway at the price that it is 
now ? — At the port, and then you must add the cost 
of taking it along the railway. 

2154. For a distance of 60 miles what would that 
be ? — I am satisfied that coal can be delivered at a 
profit upon the Irish railways at present at a farthing 
per ton per mile, provided you get back freight for the 
train, and a halfpenny per ton per mile if the waggons 
must come back empty. 

2155. Have you calculated the scale at Which it 
will be necessary to carry coal in order to carry it at a 
profit ? — Coal could be carried at a profit at that rate 
if you only have 100 tons in the train ; you might 
have 1,000 tons if necessary. 

2156. You say that coal can be carried at present at 
a farthing per ton per mile if the locomotive only took 
100 tons ? — That would be so, provided the run was 
100 miles or more. 

2157. Are you acquainted with the evidence which 
was given in the House of Commons last year upon 
the subject of coal traffic to the north on a new line to 
come in competition with the Great Northern ?— In 
part ; yes. 

2158. Are you aware that it was then stated that 
in order to carry coal at a farthing per ton per mile 
your gradients must not be worse than one in 400 ? — 
All I can say then is that I dissent from that calcula- 
tion. I am quite sure you are not likely to get from 
railway companies very impartial evidence on such a 
point. 

2159. This is not evidence given by railway com- 
panies. It is evidence given by some of the first 
engineers of the day, Mr. Fowler, Mr. Hawkshaw, and 
Mr. Bidder. Do you dissent from that evidence ? — 
I do not believe that the question of gradients would 
at all enter so largely into that question. I may re- 
mark that as far as regards Irish railways the gra- 
dients are particularly good the country being very 
flat. 

2160. {Capt. Gallon.) You think that coal can be 
carried at a farthing per ton per mile if they get 
back freight for the trains ; and a halfpenny per ton 
per mile if they go back empty ? — Yes. It is a fact 
that at this moment on many of the lines in England 
coals are carried at a halfpenny per ton per mile, aud 
actually pay a profit of between 200 and 300 per 
cent. 

2161. {Chairman.) The present price exceeds what 
you think it ought to be delivered for into the interior 
at present ? — Quite so. 

2162. What means do you propose to take for 
lowering the price at Dublin ? that does not depend on 
the Irish railways ? — No ; but it depends upon bring- 
ing the coal in in suitable vessels, and discharging 



them hi a suitable way. At present the coal comes 
up to the quay side, and is discharged into bags by 
hand labour altogether, and is distributed by carts 
except a certain quantity which is discharged by hand 
over the ship’s sides into canal barges in the harbour 
and is transmitted by the two canals which go out 
of Dublin into the interior. 

2163. Is a very large proportion of the cost of coal 
in Dublin occasioned by the manner in which it is 
landed in Dublin, aud the character of the ships in 
which it is brought ? — There would be a considerable 
saving by the use of steam colliers and mechanical 
coal whipping machinery, to take out the coal by 
mechanical means in place of hard labour, and place it 
directly into the waggons on the rails. 

2164. Are any steam colliers used in the Dublin 
coal trade at present ? — No, not as yet. At this mo- 
ment there are steam colliers about to be started. I 
am the author of a project, of which I believe some 
notice has been taken before this Commission already 
with a view to making docks in Dublin in connection 
with the Dublin Trunk Connecting Kailway, sanc- 
tioned last Session, for the express purpose of 
carrying out this vast trade in the coal supply of 
Ireland. 

2165. Do you think it practicable that back carriage 
could be obtained for the coal trucks which would 
deliver the coal into the interior ? — I do. 

2166. How is that to bo created ? — I think that 
would create itself, if the freights upon railways were 
diminished to the figures which I have mentioned. It 
would enable a number of mineral products of small 
value relatively to their bulk and weight, to be brought 
into play, which are at present altogether precluded 
from use or market. 

2167. {Capt. Galton.) Are you not aware that in 
England back freights are never adopted, owing to 
the delay which arises from the coal trucks having to 
wait before they can be filled ; and that upon all the 
English lines the coal waggons almost invariably return 
empty ? — The fact is as you say, but I do not see that 
it forms any precedent. It simply arises from want 
of proper arrangements, and chiefly from the fact that 
those country stations at which back freight might be 
obtained are not properly arranged for rapidly filling 
return waggons ; and it is therefore cheaper on the 
whole to return them empty than to delay them. 
But it does not follow that if the stations and traffic 
arrangements are properly managed that would be the 
case. 

2168. {Mr. Gower.) Then you think that with 
proper appliances the coal trucks would not go back 
empty in England ? — Not to the same extent as they 
do now. I cannot think England is here a parallel 
case with Ireland. Time is much more money in 
England than it is in Ireland. It would be of in- 
finitely less importance to retain a train of waggons 
for an hour or two in Ireland than in England. Very 
often in England it comes to be a' question of ob- 
structing the traffic, and they must send them on in 
order to get them out of the way. 

2169. {Mr. Glyn.) The coal trade is so very large 
in England that waggons are required as fast as they 
can return for the removal of coal? — Very likely. 
That would be a question of having sufficient plant. 

2170. {Capt. Galton.) It is also a question of 
outlay of capital to a large extent, is it not ? — Yes. 

21 7 1. {Chairman.) And is there not involved an 
increased quantity of sidings for the waggons to stand 
upon? — All these points are of course involved, 
additional plant, and all that follows from that. Of 
course you cannot develope a new trade without 
having the necessary means of doing it. 

2172. {Mr. Horsfall.) You stated that coal is at 
present delivered in Dublin at 14s., what would be 
the additional cost of taking it 60 miles inland ? — 
You must add 60 farthings, or fifteen pence per ton, 
to whatever . may be the price landed at the port and 
put into the waggons. 

2173. Do you give it as your opinion as an engineer 
that, without reference to the gradients, they can 
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rl J TrUl r W f advisable that the waggons upon I will now mention one or two sources of manufacture 

lint ^s aat e thev°ln hTh ^ ^ tCnS 5 whi ch might become large ones in Ireland in relation 
7 be Ar lte > nS large ’ lf not t0 coal > and in relation to its mineral products also. 

° f Gr f at Northern. At this present moment, or at least very recently 

2186. ( Chairman.) To what class of mnnnfimtm-mfr 1 ’ ,.7* 



2186. (Chairman.) To what class of manufacturing for various public works in Ireland hydraullc^im^ 
knifed 7 d °r J° U rrZ that thi i COa V s cbiofl 7 t0 be was brought from Halldn Head, from Aberthaw, &c. 
? pp M '“J 11 7 ouk e . nable a number of industries to There exist in the middle limestone of Ireland in 
be better developed in Ireland than they have ever what is called in Ireland the calp series lar-e 
beenbefoie. l ean illustrate that in various directions, numbers of beds of limestone quite of the same 
For example, there is scarcely such a thing anywhere character as the Aberthaw. That was ascertained 
hnnd nf xuift Z ^ b 7 ck ’ CXCe f t m the ne 'ghbour- by an elaborate train of experiments by a member of 
hood of Belfast and perhaps on the property of Lord the Board of Public Works in Ireland several years 
The r2 e t n ’ f ' +? 0ne -°!' Uv0 fl el \ P'? at proprietors, ago. A very large trade m that Irish hydrauli/lime 
The. result of the existence of bad bricks in Ireland might be developed by lower freights. Artificial 
wm aS hr : Af been . that tbe I»sh bricklayers are the cements having all and more than the qualities of 
iZf Jf k T erS “ * he B " t, . sh f m P\ re - A mortar hydraulic limes, and of the nature of the Portland 
ZitZZLT * ff Ck f ' S fhoi 1 S bt f ° be g °°^ cement which is made here, might become a manu- 
n . I l ieland ‘ Phe e f ect a S ain of the want of facture in Ireland. The Antrim chalk, in some 
&?OTt 8 of r ,,£ > S?TT k H“ 1 ^ l? PUtS - 1 ' a ‘; Chi - Pl , aces ’ COnsists natura,1 7 of a chemical compound of 
S? „T ,? Tieland - Ifc ls ow ; u g mainly to silex and lime, and such silicious chalk burnt and 
"‘A 1 ! ., ha f th . I !? h t0 " n ?® present some of the meanest ground, with the addition of colourless clay, in fact, 

th*,fSw?Pf th ° W r? 1 i d ' 14 '7 0Wmg t0 tbat also if the P rocess whic]l is employed for obtaining Port- 
that n the cottages of the peasantry, stone and mortar land cement here were employed upon the materials 
paititions are employed at an unnecessary cost, i.e., naturally existing there, a large trade might be made 
Thus t S!i e E 2 taS j S are r° f f a « d not of mud. in a very superior cement equal to the English Port- 

oJated lwTf iT f ° i ' e i bmI ? mg '. s de P'; e - land C( A meilt in setlin S quality, and far superior in 
counfii 7 ; ,1 i he i bnck ' making 7 a11 the P oint of colour » for ic might be made perfectly white. 

unties m Ii eland, with the exception of five, are Pottery and earthenware works might be devekmed 
of very excel lent quality for making first-class bricks, in Ireland with profit and advantage. I have been 
omido P J S 7 Q 7 infe T r kmd P f cia y 7 frequency informed by Messrs. Kerr, of the Worcester Potteries, 
employed, as the c ay is chosen not so much in regard who are large dealers in earthenware in Ireland, that 
it intn S wr eSS t0 ! P ro f'" nt y t0 fael for hurning the loss from the breakage of earthenware sent into 
Ibis nf?o, u 1 f Cbeapest 1 terms - , Jt re s ults from the interior of Ireland amounts to something like 
unnpplwm 'r t th ° bvi 7\ S ha / e to be c ! arned to an 1_6th of the value of the article. That loss alone 
52? l ^stance. Thus, for example, when the would offer a considerable inducement to the produc- 
bricksS-fS™{ WaS 1 ' n ( Tr° execution the Don of earthenware in Ireland. There are some of 
m #de a Ba'bnggan, because the the very finest porcelain clays existing in Ireland, 
coal could be landed there close to the shore and to I discovered myself a porcelain clay at Howtb 

N 4 
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■Mr. It. Mallet, not many miles from Dublin, which we use in our 

works for making crucibles for melting brass and 

■ 12 tli May 1803. cop p er) unc i w bich has since been so employed by 
" many others. Similar clays to that exist in many 

parts of Ireland from which earthenware might be 
made in Ireland, through which not only the habits of 
the people might be greatly improved, but a certain 
amount of wealth produced for the country ; to do 
that it is indispensable to have coal at lower prices 
than they have it now. I have directed my attention, 
in the evidence I proposed to give, rather more to the 
question of the actual back freights which could be at 
this moment obtained, than to the developement of new 
or special works. 

2191. Will you give your opinion as to the back 
freights that could be obtained ? — I will just mention 
a few as an illustration of those materials which exist 
in Ireland beyond question in sufficient abundance, and 
which by ready means of communication and lower 
freights could be brought into play. Sulphur stone 
or sulphur ore is exported from Ireland. The greater 
part of it is sent from Wicklow or Arlclow. Some 
years ago it was attempted to export sulphur ore at 
the time of the Sicilian monopoly from a place called 
Silvermines in the interior of Tipperary, but it had 
to be given up on the ground of the expense of 
transport. The material was undoubtedly valuable, 
and there was no end to the market which could be 
obtained for it ; but it was not valuable enough to 
be able to pay the inland freight and sea carriage 
afterwards. If they could get it transmitted at the 
low rate of one farthing per ton per mile it would 
become a valuable commodity. Sulphur-stone is not 
of the same degree of importance now that it was 
at the time of the Sicilian monopoly, but still it is a 
material capable of being made available. At this 
moment vast quantities of sulphur-stone come from 
Germany. I had to report upon some very large 
deposits existing in the neighbourhood of Minden 
whence large quantities of ore now come to Newcastle. 
If it can be brought from that district there is, a 
fortiori, no reason why it should not pay to bring it 
from Ireland. 

2192. Is not the German ore richer than the Irish 
ore ? — No ; iron pyrites always give the same quan- 
tity of sulphur unless mixed with inert material 
which is not the case with the Irish stone. I do not 
think the German stone has got any special advantage 
over the Irish stone, unless it be that the Irish stone 
contains arsenic, while the Qerrnan stone is free 
from it, and produces a vitriol which is free from 
arsenic. There is a great deal of ironstone in the 
county of Leitrim and elsewhere in Ireland, and there 
is also hematite as well as clay ironstone. At a place 
called Arigna, in Leitrim, there are several beds of 
ore which are quite as good as the black band, which 
could be sent at a profit into England and even 
Scotland if they could reach the coast at a very 
moderate rate. 

2193. (Copt. Gallon.) At what rate? — I think a 
farthing per ton per mile would enable them to be 
brought into market at present. 

2194. They would go to Belfast ? — They would 
probably go to Belfast and probably to Newry. 

2195. (Earl Donoughmore.) The richer district 
is on the edge of Lough Allan ? — Yes. 

2196. Is there not a communication to that by- 
means of the Shannon ? — Yes, but water communi- 
cation by means of the Shannon is of no use for the 
transport of these ores. I do not say it might be 
of no use in connexion with railways, but then you 
would have double handling. What is essential is, 
that there should be railway sidings right into the 
iron ore quarry, and that the ore as taken out should 
be put directly into the waggons, and that without a 
change of waggons or handling a second time it 
should reach the port of shipment, and then be 
mechanically put on board. I do not think it is 
likely that iron will ever bo made at Arigna. The 
quantity of coal there is very limited, and the cha- 
racter of the coal is bad, but the coal that is there 



might be made available for roasting ore so as to 
reduce its bulk and weight, so that in that shape the 
ore might be transmitted even at a still better rate 
of profit than it could be in its raw state. 

2197. Have you ever known iron attempted to be 
smelted with turf fuel ? — Every attempt to smelt iron 
with turf fuel has ended in utter failure. It cannot 
be done. It has been tried by the ablest metallurgists 
in the world, by the Germans, over and over again, 
and they have given it up as a failure. After the 
pig iron has been once obtained every subsequent 
process can be performed with peat. You can puddle 
iron with peat ; you can roll bars with peat, and do 
everything with peat except smelt iron ; that is not 
possible, for the fuel is too fragile to “bear the 
burthen” in the blast furnace. 

2198. ( Capt . Gallon.) Why cannot you smelt, 

with it ? You cannot get peat into the condition to, 

what is technically called, “ bear the burthen.” In 
the blast furnace peat crushes under the weight of 
the iron-stone and flux, and the furnace gets 
“ cobbed,” or it so reduces the temperature that you 
cannot make iron. Hematite exists in large quanti- 
ties in the county Tyrone, where I may also state 
that there are enormous deposits of sulphur-stone 
which have as yet been absolutely untouched. At 
Sawell mountain, in the county of Londonderry, 
between Magheraand Newtown Stuart there are beds 
of iron pyrites of great magnitude and thickness. 

2199. (Chairman.) Is the hematite of a rich de- 
scription ? — The hematite is not so good as that 
from Cumberland, but it is very good, and quite as 
good as a large quantity of the hematite which is 
smelted in the west of England. I should think it 
would fetch in the English market, delivered into 
the ironworks, from 12s. to 15s. per ton. There are 
also in the south of Ireland, in the county of Cork, 
beds of brown hematite containing a large quantity 
of manganese ; these are, in fact, iron-ores very rich 
in manganese. Attempts have been made to get them 
into the market to form oxide of manganese for bleach- 
ing purposes, but without success. 

2200. What part of the county of Cork ? — They 
are in the southern part of the county. These ores 
if smelted would produce iron highly valuable for 
producing steel, owing to the large quantity of man- 
ganese that they contain, I believe these ores would 
find a ready market in England. 

2201. Are they not worked at all at present?— 

I do not think they are worked at all. They have 
been attempted to be worked for the oxide of man- 
ganese, but without success. 

2202. (Mr. Glyn.) To what has the want of suc- 
cess been due ?— They are in fact relatively poor in 
manganese ; therefore, for the purposes to which 
oxide of manganese is applied, they are a very bad 
material, for oxide of manganese, almost chemically 
pure, is not largely imported. I may illustrate this point 
of mineral resources further by noticing the fact that 
on the north west coast of Ireland, in the neighbour- 
hood of Donegal, there is to be found sand of remark- 
able purity for making glass ; in fact, it is so pure 
that glass' made from it is very much better than 
that made from the Dorsetshire sand or any sand that 
they are in the habit of using in England. That 
sand is at present absolutely isolated from use ; it 
would not be worth while to send round to a wild 
west coast without a harbour, and bring it by ship to 
any glass manufacturing place. But if that sand could 
be brought by rail to Newry or Belfast or Dublin and 
transported across to Lancashire it would be consi- 
dered a precious commodity in the plate glass works 
at St. Helens and elsewhere. It would improve a 
trade which exists to a small extent in Ireland 
already, namely, the making of wine bottles. Oui 
British wine bottles are a national disgrace to us , 
they are the ugliest and worst glass bottles in the 
world, as all know who have seen foreign wine bottles. 
The French bott'ies are made from the sand ol the 
Paris basin and other sands of the tertiary formation. 
This Donegal sand is almost chemically pure silex, 
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and is superior to any foreign sand that I am 
acquainted with. In the range of mountains north 
of Newry there exists white granite ; it is a very beau- 
tiful building stone which of itself might become an 
article of transport if the rates were lowered. The 
marbles of Ireland are very various and valuable, but 
they are almost unwrouglit. Both the white granite 
and the white limestone, as building stones, and the 
marbles, might be sent, if the rates were low, as back 
freight to Swansea or to Lancashire, where coal is 
raised and shipped in return. I may also observe lime 
for agricultural purposes could be greatly reduced in 
price in Ireland provided there were cheaper modes of 
transit. 

2203. ( Capt, . Gallon .) What is the price of the 
lime ? — In Ireland it is from 6d. to 10 d. a barrel. A 
barrel is about five cubic feet. 

2204. How many bushels would that be ? — It 
would be about seven or eight bushels. We burnt lime 
for a considerable length of time for our own works. 
We burnt it with the “ breeze ” or refuse coke from 
our iron foundries, and we could produce lime at the 
kiln’s mouth for about 3 £d. per barrel, prime cost. 
There the fuel I might say cost nothing because it 
was waste fuel, or that which could not be used for 
any other purpose. The price of lime 1 understand at 
present is as low as 6d. per barrel in some parts of 
Ireland, at least so I have heard, but I cannot say so 
from my own knowledge, having been resident out of 
Ireland for some years ; but I know that lime could 
be bought five or six years ago at lOd. per barrel in 
various parts of Ireland. 

2205. (Chairman.) You are not looking to lime as 
an article of traffic upon the railways, but as an 
article the cost of which might be greatly reduced by 
having coals cheaper ? — Yes. Turf is most expensive 
to use for burning lime, it takes about 25 cubic feet 
of turf to burn a ton of lime. Returning to other 
mineral products, there are many portions of Ireland 
from which flagging of very valuable kinds could be 
obtained if transport were cheaper on railways. At 
Mountmellick there are sandstone flags of great hard- 
ness and good appearance, and they can be got of 
extreme soundness, but they are almost unknown in 
the market at present. I know of but one instance 
of their having been largely used lately, namely, by 
Mr. Guinness for flooring St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, after its restoration by him. The Yorkshire 
flags are imported at the present time into all parts of 
Ireland. 

2206. Are there a good many Carlow flags used in 
Dublin ? — Yes ; the Carlow quarries might be better 
developed than they are. At this moment the streets 
of Dublin are being paved with paving sets obtained 
from Penmanmaur in Wales, whereas they might have 
obtained them within 40 miles, in Carlow county, and 
quite as good, if they had had the intelligence to look 
after them. There is no doubt with reference to the 
development of these things that you have got to 
deal with a country in which the lower classes are 
absolutely ignorant of even the rudiments of technical 
education. This is one of the very reasons why I 
conceive a reduction of the fi'eights upon the Irish 
railways for passengers as well as minerals, would be 
of importance. Lord Bacon himself recognised travel 
as one of the most direct modes of education. I think 
it would have a decisive effect upon the peasantry of 
Ireland if they could travel about more freely, and so 
learn more what their neighbours are doing. It is 
very rare at present that they ever go 10 miles from 
the place where they were bom. 

2207. Has there been any tendency heretofore 
towards the development of these branches of in- 
dustry ? — There have been desultory attempts at 
different times, but very slight. Ireland has been un- 
fortunate with regard to its industrial developments 
from the want of technical knowledge displayed 
on the part of the promoters of projects. About 
15 years ago a company was established in Dublin for 
making crown glass, and I was requested to become 
a shareholder. My reply was : When you can show 
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me that you can make crown glass without using Mr. B. Mallet. 

eight tons, of coal to a ton of glass I will become a 

shareholder. No one who had the very rudiments of 12th May 1865. 

technical education could honestly attempt making ~ ■ 

crown glass in Dublin ; it is not possible that it could 
pay. 

2208. (Mr. Ayrton .) How far are these flag-stones 
from any railway ? — The Carlow flag-tones must be 
from five to six miles, and those at Mount Mellick must 
be double that distance if not more, but flag-stones 
and other mineral produce of an extremely low value 
in relation to weight will not pay for carting five or 
six miles, nor even for carting at all. 

2209. You want a railway made into the quarry ? 

— What is wanted is a tramway made from the quarry 
to the railway. 

2210. How deep are the flagstones in the strata ? 

— The Mount Mellick stones are found quite near the 
the surface. The quarries are extensive, but of small 
depth. The Carlow flagstones are found by digging 
into the side of the hill. Again at Kilrush, on the 
Lower Shannon, there are flagstones of considerable 
value, which are employed at Limerick and the im- 
mediate neighbourhood ; but they are not known any- 
where else. 

2211. How far are they from the water? — They 
are but a moderately short distance from the water- 
side, they are brought up the Shannon and carted 
from the waterside to Limerick. The latter distance 
is small. The Valentia slate has been acknowledged 
as a material of extreme' value as a constructive 
material, but comparatively little use can be made of 
it from the fact that it is isolated where it is. 

2212. (Chairman.) Is it a good slate for roofing 
purposes ? — It is not used for roofing at all, it is in 
slabs, it is not a fissile slate, it does not split. 

2213. Do you know of any slate quarries in Ire- 
land which produce slate for roofing purposes ? — 

There are several. I was pleased at the Industrial 
Exhibition of last year at Dublin to see roofing slates 
produced from no less than eight localities, some of 
them were very fair slates. The Killaloe slates are 
not bad ; there are some slates in the county of 
Wicklow which are very good. But the finest slates 
in Ireland will be found in Kerry, where the beds 
have received a greater amount of compression and 
where the lamination produced by compression has 
been most perfectly and regularly developed. 

2214. (Earl Donoughmore.) If you were con- 
sulted by any person about to build a large building 
in any part of Ireland, would you not recommend 
him to employ Welsh slates in preference to the 
Killaloe slates ? — I certainly should prefer Bangor 
slates to the Killaloe slates, for this reason, that the 
latter slates are a good deal the heavier ; but that 
arises partly from the Killaloe quarry not being 
worked to a sufficient depth. There are thousands of 
buildings in Ireland which have no better roof than 
thatch, and although Irish slate may be inferior to 
Welsh, it would bo important to develop the trade 
in these roofing slates, because it would obviate the 
necessity of these cottages being covered with thatch, 
which is at once the worst and dearest of all roofs. 

2215. I suppose you will admit that no landlord in 
Ireland in these days would think of building a new 
house and thatchiug it. Would he not roof it with 
slate of some kind ? — Yes. I think even Welsh slate 
would be found to be a far cheaper roof in Ireland. 

2216. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are you aware that the Irish 
tramway Act requires all tramways to be made of 
the same gauge as the Irish railways ?— Yes. I hope 
to live to see that condition repealed. I think a 
permissive power to execute railways both for pas- 
sengers and goods on the narrow gauge would be of 
importance to many of the poorer districts of Ireland, 
and many of the districts of the other portions of the 
kingdom as well. 

2217. (Chairman.) What do you call the narrow 
gauge ? — I mean a gauge not exceeding three feet. 

2218. (Mr. Ayrton.) For slate quarries and all 
their ancillary purposes, you think there should be 
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Mr. R. Mallet, as much freedom with reference to the gauge of sidered what the cost would he, and I am satisfied that 

< *h m — Om tramways as there is in England ? — Quite so ; for it would be very small with proper mechanical 

u t ay 18 65. q uatT y p U1 -p 0 ses I should not think that a gauge of arrangements for changing the mineral produce from 

about more than perhaps two feet would be desirable, the waggons of one gauge to that of the other. For 

2219. {Capt. Gallon.) Would you make such narrow example, the small gauge waggon might go up a 

gauge railways in connexion with existing railways higher bank and the larger waggon be put below, and 

through a poor district ? — I would make them as the upper waggon might be made to shoot its contents 

feeders. into the lower waggon. 

2220. You would not object to the transhipment 2231. For flags and marbles the expense would be 

that would be necessary ? — You cannot avoid that as very much greater ? — Flagging would admit also of 
a necessary consequence of the difference in gauge, mechanical means of transferring it from one to the 

but you may mitigate it to the largest extent that other. For example, on the bottom of each narrow 

mechanical appliances will enable you. gauge waggon there might be an iron grid on which 

2221. But still the fact of having a narrower the flags might be laid, and attached to that there 

gauge for branch lines would necessitate tranship- might be four hooks, and by means of an hydraulic 
ment ? — It involves a break of gauge no doubt. lift the whole contents of the waggon might be taken 

2222. You do not look upon the objection to that up and dropped into the broad gauge waggon. Itmio-ht 

as sufficient to prevent your thinking it desirable to be so arranged that the contents of five or six small 
adopt it in poor districts ? — I do not. waggons might be transferred to one large waggon. 

2223. {Chairman.) What sort of districts ? — I am 2232. {Capt. Galton.) Are you aware that the Great 

alluding to Mayo and to the remoter west of Galway. Western railway in fact find very great inconvenience 

To take one example of the minerals we have been from the difficulty of- transhipping, with all the ap- 

talking of; we have all seen the green serpentine pliances they have got, the coal and ores from the very 

from Connemara. I myself accidentally discovered narrow gauge lines which connect colleries and other 

a serpentine greatly superior to the Connemara sex-- works with their own broad gauge line ? — It is not 
pentine, in a totally diffei-ent district of the west of found to be the case in Durham and Northumbei-land 
Ireland. It is said to be worth 10s. per cubic foot in where the coal is brought up from the pits in trucks 
London, but at pi'esent quite unappi-oacliable. running on narrow tramways. Yei-y frequently the 

2224. {Capt. Gallon.) But it is a long way fx-om coal is transmitted from these over a screen and passes 
a railway, is it not ? — It is miles from a railway. thence into the larger waggons. 

2225. Could a branch line be made at a reasonable 2233. It bi-eaks up the coal very, much, does it not ? 

expense ? — There would be no difficulty whatever in — There is a certain breakage, but that depends upon 

making a narrow gauge line ; and I conceive that in the skill with which the machinery is devised. The 

these large thinly peopled and undeveloped regions, coal slips by which, ac Cardiff and the Tyne Docks, 
those narrow gauge lines should be made not only as the coal is caused gently to slide in a continuous 
mineral lines; but for passenger lines as feeders for stream on board the ships, now scarcely break the coal 
the gi-eat lines. , at all. 

2226. What gauge would you adopt ? — I should . 2234. Was not the discussion upon the paper read 

adopt a gauge not exceeding three feet, and probably at the Institution of Civil Engineers by Capt. Tyler 

less. very adverse to the adoption of the nai'row gauge ? — 

2227. Does Mi-. Fowler pi-opose anything of that I think it was, but there were very few present except 
sort ? — I do not think Mr. Fowler has. Ten years myself and one or two others who entered into a dis- 
ago I proposed to form a line on the narrow gauge cussion of the merits of the nan-ow gauge at all. 

in the neighbourhood of Dublin, but the project 2235. {Mr. Ayrtoni) After all, each case will depend 
dropped through for reasons which I need not upon its own particular facts, will it not ? — That is 
detain you with. Since that I understand that Sir true only to this extent, the first element that must 
John McNeill has seen the importance of nan-ow fix the gauge for any railway is the amount of traffic 
gauge lines ; and i-ecently at the institution of civil and the sort of material to be can-ied. 
engineers we had a paper i-ead by Captain Tyler, R.E., 2236. And whether it is a hilly country or aflat 

giving an account of a Welsh nai-row guage railway country ? — Quite so. Hilly countries will show them- 
wliich has been made a passenger line. I may also selves most favourable to tlie narrow gauge, 
mention that Col. Yool of the Bengal engineers 2237. {Chairman.) Do you think that no additional 
has strongly recommended the Indian Government to lines are required in Ireland upon the broad gauge ? — 
adopt as feeders for the great trunk lines a number I think there are some. A genei-al featui-e of the 
of small narrow gauge lines. The vast difference in Irish Railways is that they start like a fan radiating 
the cost between a railway of 2 feet 9 or 3 feet and out from Dublin, and there is a great difficulty at pre- 
of 5 feet 3 inch gauge is not at all apparent at first sent in making your way dii-ect by railway from the 
sight. north to the south of Ireland, especially in a dii-ection 

2228. ( Chairman .) How much saving per mile north-east to south-west. If you attempted to send 

would it be in your opinion so to construct them ? — I goods from Coi-k now, and sent them by rail by the 
can best answer that question by saying that I believe shortest connexion of lines along the centre of 
in the west of Ireland, or over any portion of Ireland, Ireland, I apprehend they would not reach London- 
iu fact, narrow gauge lines might be constructed for dei-ry under a fortnight. Thei-e have been consider- 
fi-om 3,000/. to 4,000/. per mile. able efforts made of late years to induce the culti- 

2229. {Capt. Galton.) Then in Ix-eland you con- vation of flax in the south of Ii-eland, in oi-der that 

sider that the gauge of 5 feet 3 has been one of un- the flax cultivated there might be sent to the manu- 
necessary cost ? — No, I do not, I think the Irish factux-ers of linen in the north. If that were successful 
5 feet 3 gauge is the very best in the United King- (and it has been partially successful so far) it would 
dom, but I think that that gauge should not be com- be important to have the readiest means of transxnis- 
pulsorily employed for every part of the country. All sion between the one and the other, both for those 
the great trunk communications should be of that who grow the raw material and those who ai-e 
gauge for carrying heavy locomotive engines and concerned in the manufacture. It would be vei-y 
carriages ; but when you have got a smaller traffic, desirable that the requisite number of links of corn- 
ed a ti-affic of a chai-acter which will bear sub- munication should be formed which would be necessary 
division, and the nan-ow gauge is suited to it, then to unite the northern system and the southern system 
I think the nan-ow gauge would be more advan- without those breaks which now exist ; but I think it 
tageous. far moi-e impoi-tant with refei-ence to the exti-eme west 

2230. Have you considered what the average cost of Ireland, which is not likely to be opened up for a 
of transhipping from any of these narrow guage considerable time upon the broad gauge, that it should 
lines to the oi-dinax-y gauge would be for minerals ? — be laid upon, and connected by means of tramways 
I have not bi-ought it out into figures, but I have con- upon a narrow gauge. Moi'o important, . liowevei", 
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than either, is to make the best of the existing system, 
which is not done. 



2238. Have you given much consideration to the 
cattle trade . ot Ireland ? — I have considered it with 
reference to improved means for the transport of cattle. 
At present the cattle suffer very much, both upon the 
railways and in the boats, between Ireland and 
England, and improved appliances and improved 
management are very much wanted. 

2239. Are they as well managed in Ireland as in 
England ? — I apprehend there is not very much 
difference. The sufferings of the cattle are very great 
in both countries. Of course, upon the score of 
humanity it would be of no use saying a word ; it is 
merely a question of the value of the meat when it 
comes to the market. An unfortunate fat ox, or cow, 
goes up from Tipperary to London, and is kept 
standing upon a hard plank the whole of the time. 
The feet of the animal are off - the grass, or other 
comparatively soft and damp substance which he has 
been standing upon for months, and will not bear the 
pressure of his great weight resting upon a timber 
floor, often for days, without intense pain, and the 
animal suffers very much in consequence, and he loses 
flesh and value by it. I think the cattle waggons 
ought to be provided with a stratum of dry°peat. 

I have kept horses myself standing constantly in the 
stable on peat with great advantage to their feet. 
The peat might be thrown out of the waggons at the 
end of one, or after two or three journeys, and would 
be in itself manure. The droppings of the animals 
and their urine, which latter is all now lost, would 
be all mixed with it, and would be rendered com- 
paratively inodorous by the peat, and the hoofs of 
the animal would be greatly relieved by it. Besides 
that, there ought to be means by which the cattle 
could comfortably stand without leaning against one 
another ; there should be bale-bars between every 
pair, and there should exist the means of supplying 
them readily with water ; there should be sidings in 
which there might be contrived troughs, by means 
of which the cattle without being removed from 
the cattle-vans could drink comfortably and with- 
out loss of time. The cattle boats are of an ex- 
tremely defective description. The cattle are driven 
on board by blows and violence, and they stand either 
on the deck or confined in the hold. If the sea is 
rough in the winter-time, those who are in care of them, 
as well as the seamen, are sometimes afraid to go near 
them for fear of being crushed to death, and the cattle 
suffer very much. I have seen cattle arrive in Liver- 
pool with their horns knocked off, and other injuries 
of a similar description. I have myself designed a 
special class of cattle boat which I hope to see em- 
ployed hereafter in the Irish ports. These are boats 
of a greater beam, drawing a smaller quantity of water 
and designed especially for cattle, sheep, and ho»s’ 
m which there would be the means for the cattle wafk- 
mg or board, and walking on to the shore. The cattle 
would be under deck cover, and their drovers would 
have the means of obtaining easy access to them throu<>b 
the voyage ; the cattle would have the means of lyino- 
down,, and they would be foddered and watered 
during the whole voyage, and their manure would be 
earned off mechanically, so that they should not get 
covered with it as at present. 



-240. {Earl Donoughmore.) If (hose steam boats 
were specially designed for cattle how would they get 
back freight from England ?— They could carry bale 
goods of almost every description, and they might even 
carry passengers. 

2241 . You think the peculiar adaption of them would 
not prevent their being used as ordinary steamers ?— 
I think not ; they would not answer for certain classes 
o reight, for instance, it could not be desirable to 
ca iy pig-iron in them because that would injure the 
"l mgs belonging to the cattle, but manufactured 

them " tr ° m lo rnigltt go m 

them just the same as in the present steamers. 

2242. {Chairman.) Are you acquainted with the 



charges for cattle traffic at present in Ireland ? — I am 
generally acquainted with them. 

2243. Are those charges higher than you think they 
ought to be, so as to be remunerative to the railway 
companies ? — I should not like to give an opinion upon 
that point. The cattle trade is one that I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with to be able to do so. I am 
clear that the fares for all mineral produce ought to be 
lowered materially ; I may also say that the fares for 
passengers ought to be lowered very considerably. 

2244. I believe you have some observations to make 
as to the connexion between the Dairy Farms in Ire- 
land, and the Railway system ? — I may most briefly 
answer that question by saying that, in the United 
btates the large cities are supplied with milk brought 
from a very considerable distance by railway trains. 
I he climate of the Northern States is very hot in the 
summer, and very cold in the winter, which necessi- 
tates special precautions by which milk can be brought 
very long distances by rail. A gentleman of the name 
of Borden has taken out a patent for concentrating 
milk to about one-tliird of its bulk for such journeys ; 
the process is peculiar. There have been many bygone 
attempts made in France to obtain a sort of portable 
milk, but none have been successful hitherto, arising 
from the want of knowledge of the organic chemistry 
of milk. This plan of Mr. Borden’s has been successful ; 
he submits the milk in tall cylindrical cans to a tempera- 
ture of about 190°, until it arrives at that temperature 
it is kept constantly stirred by machinery in these 
cans ; the milk at that temperature is withdrawn from 
the cans by means of suction into a large boiler or 
cauldron in which by an air pump worked by steam 
a vacuum can be produced. The air pump is kept 
going until the aqueous portions of the milk main- 
tained at 190° Fahrenheit are evaporated nearly to 
two-thirds ; at that point the heat is withdrawn and cold 
water is permitted to pass outside the vessel where the 
steam for heating it was applied befoie, so as to cool 
the milk gradually. The air pump is still kept going 
simultaneously with the water process ; the effect of 
that is that some peculiar feetid animal ether is with- 
drawn from the milk which seems the great element 
by which the fluid becomes putrescent in its natural 
state. After this has been removed the milk will bear 
to be transmitted to almost any distance and will remain 
many days without undergoing any sensible change. 
New York is supplied with concentrated milk in this 
form ; they mix it there with two-thirds of water and 
those who use it affirm that the milk so mixed has a 
richer taste than it had originally. 

2245. Do you think that any trade of that kind can 
spring up in Ireland ? — I see no reason why the rich 
pasture land in the South of Ireland and also that in 
the North- west should not become sources from which 
a supply of milk to a large portion of the manufacturing 
districts in the south and north of England and the 
west and south of Scotland should be brought. By 
proper arrangements with the railway companies to 
provide milk trains, I have no doubt that a supply of 
milk might be sent from Ireland to England which 
would cheapen the price of milk in England. 

2246. {Mr. Ayrton .) Do you ' know the price of 
milk in Ireland ? — I know some years ago in Dublin, 
milk was sold at 3d. per quart. It is cheaper now than 
in England. 

2247. {Earl Donoughmore.) Do you think it 
would be worth the while of the dairy fai - mers, in the 
South of Ireland, who are now making a very con- 
siderable profit, so entirely to change their system of 
trade as to introduce this system of desiccating milk ? 
— I see no reason why one trade should interfere with 
the other, I suppose it will be admitted that the pro- 
duction of milk in the South of Ireland might be 
increased tenfold. 

2248. {Mr. Ayrton.) Are you acquainted with the 
relative profits of farming, with reference to selling 
milk, and making butter, using the butter-milk ? — I 
had better say that I am not ; although I had 21 
acres of grass in the neighbourhood of Dublin, and I 
found that if I chose to become a milk farmer, and 
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sell the milk, I could have made out of those 21 acres 
of land a large profit. 

2249. Do you know whether it is more profitable 
for a farmer, within 50 miles of London, to make the 
butter and use the milk afterwards, than to sell the 
fresh milk ? — I should consider it would have been 
more profitable within 50 miles of London, to have 
sold the milk than to have made butter of it. A great 
deal of the best butter which comes to London, comes 
from Cambridgeshire. 

2250. {Chairman.) Have you formed any opinion 
as to the advisability of a temporary state control 
over Irish railways ? — I think a control by the State, if 
it compelled the experiment to be tried of reducing 
the fares and freights, would be valuable and likely to 
be highly advantageous. 

2251. Do you contemplate an Act of Parliament 
compelling the railway companies to reduce their fares 
very much below the present rate ? — I presume some 
legislative means would be necessary in order to induce 
them to do so. I do not think they would have the 
courage to make the experiment themselves without 
that, and therefore, I think that amount of control 
would be necessary. I think it would be disadvan- 
tageous that the management of the railways should 
be° at all placed in the hands of the state even in 
Ireland. 

2252. You do not see any prospect of the railway 
companies themselves making the experiment of low 
fares and charges ? — I think not. The management 
of the Irish railways betrays the utmost want of 
energy on all sides. They seem to lay on their backs 
and let the traffic come to them if it will, and if not, 
it cannot be helped. They have even shewn occasion- 
ally the most marvellous impolicy. Thus, where their 
freights have been falling off, they have actually 
raised their charges in order to keep up their dividend, 
and thus have totally destroyed that which was already 
a declining trade. 

2253. Can you state distinctly to what extent you 
think the control ought to be exercised over the rail- 
way companies, and in whose hands that control 
should be placed ? — I think the control should be 
placed in the hands of a mixed commission, upon 
which probably there should be some traffic managers 
and engineers. They should operate under an Act of 
Parliament. The lowering of the fares to a certain 
extent should be compulsory, and then the working 
of the railway boards of Directors should be merely 
supervised as it were, by such a commission, so as to 
be assured that they did their best under the existing 
new system, to develop their traffic, and did not in fact 
wilfully or perversely interfere with its operation. 
Beyond that, I do not think much control would be 
advisable or necessary, but to do that, I apprehend 
that a guarantee must be given, otherwise legislation 
would become a sort of spoilation. If these directors 
think they shall be at a loss for a time, and they would 
be at a loss no doubt for a time, you must guarantee 
them against that loss, although you compel them to 
make it up afterwards. 

2254. {Earl Donoughmore.) From what source 
is this guarantee to be derived ? — I think it ought to 
be derived from three sources ; from the railway com- 
panies themselves, from the country at large, and from 
the State. 

2255. By the country at large, you mean Ireland ? 
— Yes. I think it ought to extend over a given num- 
ber of years and be divided in something like this 
sort of way. I may just state here that when the 
Midland Great Western started they had fourth-class 
passenger carriages, but they very soon dropped them, 
and now they have nothing but third-class passenger 
carriages. The charges, for third-class passengers 
over a large portion of Ireland are such as almost 
precludes the Irish peasant from travelling on the 
railway. 

2256. {Capt. Gallon.) Is it not the fact that it was 
the same charge as used to be charged by Bianconi’s 
cars, a penny per mile? — Yes, the lowest fares are 



nearly double what the peasant ought to travel for in 
the interior. 

2257. {Mr. Ayrton.) Do I understand you to sug- 
gest that this State administration should be on the 
basis of making the railway system profitable ; that 
is to say, there should be return enough to pay a fair 
dividend after payment of all working expenses, or 
would you leave them unprofitable ? — My opinion is, 
make the experiment, and it will be attended ultimately 
with a successful result. I think that you will create 
such an enlarged traffic in the course of eight years that 
the railway companies will not only be able to pay as 
large a dividend as they do now, but a great deal more. 

2258. {Capt. Gallon.) It would not be fair that the 
loss which might arise from such a guarantee should 
fiill upon the country ; ought not the railway companies 
to pay that eventually out of their future earnings ? — I 
think that would be scarcely fair. You call upon them 
to make a great, experiment, which they believe will be 
a perilous one, and which everyone must admit is an 
experiment. 

2259. I am assuming that they will get larger 
dividends eventually than they get by their present 
arrangement ? — I think it might be fair that if the 
dividends at the end of eight years were considerably 
better than they are now, the railway companies should 
be called upon to recoup the State and the country 
(that is, Ireland) from any guarantees which it has 
had to pay in the interval. I doubt, however, if 
after three years there wonld be any guarantee to pay 
at all. I should propose to divide the guarantee into 
four periods of two years each, and divide the guaran- 
tee between the railway companies and the State in the 
following ratios. During the first two years, the rail- 
ways should pay three-ninths of the whole, the country 
two-ninths, and the State four-ninths. For the next 
two years I should propose that the railways paid four- 
ninths, the country two-ninths, and the State three- 
ninths. For the third two years I should propose 
the railways still to pay four-ninths, the country 
three-ninths, and the State two-ninths. For the last 
two years, or to the end of the eight years, the rail- 
ways should pay five-ninths, the country four-ninths, 
and the State none. 

2260. {Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that each 
county is to pay in respect of the railways in that 
county, or the whole of Ireland is to pay ? — I think 
the whole surface of Ireland should be rated, but it 
should be rated upon the same principle that the 
watershed of a district is determined, that is by taking 
a dividing line between the railways, and that they 
should pay in some ratio to their distance from the 
lines. 

2261. Do you mean that Ireland should be divided 
into certain railway areas ? — Yes. 

2262. Then that each of those areas should guaran- 
tee the lines within that area ? — That would be one 
mode of doing it. I think it would be the fairest 
mode to have a universal assessment based upon this 

, principle, that all land within 10 miles along the line 
■will be assessed at a certain rate, and land within 20 
miles at a certain other rate, and outside that again 
at a third rate ; but that some rate should be universal 
over the whole country. If the tax came to be levied, 
and if there was a really serious loss, it might be 
better borne if spread over the whole country. 

2263. Would it be right that a district at a distance 
from a railway should be taxed to support it ? — I 
think so, because it would really be benefited by the 
railway in proportion to that distance: 

2264. How would that district be benefited which 
is at a distance, unless the railway was used as a 
means of sending goods ? — Assuming the railway to 
be in operation, I certainly conceive that those who 
are nearest the railway are mostly benefited by it ; but 
all are benefited more or less. 

2265. Would not that depend upon whether he sent 
his goods to market ? — Clearly, a man might be rated 
who might say I have no interest in this railway, but 
I should consider him to have an indirect interest, 
and therefore he ought to pay as well as others. 
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2266. ( Earl Donoughmore.) Take the city of 
Dublin, which is a seaport town, of course there is 
no part of the city of Dublin which is not within 
10 miles of a railway. You propose, by your 
scheme, that the inhabitants of Dublin should be taxed 
upon the highest scale. How are the inhabitants of 
Dublin interested in this question at all ? how is it 
just or fair to call upon them to pay upon the highest 
scale, when they have no interest whatever in the 
question ? — I cannot admit that they have no interest 
in the question ; on the contrary, I think that every 
man in Ireland is most vitally concerned in the 
attempts to make railways available, because in pro- 
portion as they are available so is the country pros- 
perous. 

2267. I will take the instance of my Lord Pem- 
broke, who is the proprietor of large estates in the 
city of Dublin, how would the reduction of fares, 
which would enable coal to be transported to the cen- 
tre of Ireland, or which would bring serpentine from 
Galway or sulphur ores from Wicklow, or stone from 
Kilkenny, effect the value of Lord Pembroke’s pro- 
perty ? — I might answer that by saying that they 
would raise the value of his property if they made 
Dublin more prosperous. But if the rate were an 
acreable rate as I propose, it appears to me that it 
would affect Dublin very little more than the other 
parts of the country. 

2268. Then your proposition is that it should be 
an acreable rate, and not a rate upon the value ? — I 
think so. 

2269. So that an acre' of poor mountain land, 
similar to that on the top of the Galtee mountains, 
would have to pay as much as an acre of rich pasture 
land ? — No,, because those mountain lands would be 
situated a great distance from the railway. 

2270. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it not the case that along 
the Galtee mountains there is a good deal of stony 
land ? — There is some. 

2271. Would it be right that this stony land, 
because it was within the narrow zone, should pay in 
a greater ratio than the rich fertile land which 
happens to be in the distant zone, arid which would 
therefore produce probably three or four times as 
much agricultural value ? — It should not only be a 
rate upon the acre, but the value should be taken as 
an element. I do not at all pretend to go into the 
details of how such a tax should be levied, or what 
might be the exact best mode of assessment. I think 
it is obvious that the country would be benefited by 
such a system, and I think it is therefore fair that the 
country should be called upon to pay its quota towards 
the risk or expense, and so in some way you must tax it. 

2272. Is not the value of the land in Ireland regu- 
lated by its distance from ports and large towns ? — 
That is one element. 

2273. If you are to carry produce into the country 
at a loss, and tax the community for that loss, are you 
not in fact subsidising persons who have less valuable 
land at the expense of those who have the more 
valuable land ? — I have no doubt that for a time, and 
in so far as the guarantee would become operative at 
all, that a certain amount of such apparent injustice 
would be done ; it would be scarcely possible to do it 
otherwise, but I apprehend that the guarantee itself 
would melt into an exceedingly small sum when it 
came to be put into money value. I calculate that 
the loss could under no possible circumstances reach 
to more than 80,000Z. a year. 

2274. Would not the immediate effect be to raise 
the rates of the accessible land, and would not the 
relation of landlord and fanner, as regards their rela- 
tive interests, be just as it was before ; would not the 
effect be to raise the value of property, and so raise 
the rent of the less accessible land ? — I think the 
amount of the assessment would be so small on the 
acreage that it would be almost infinitesimal, and 
perfectly without effect in altering the relations of 
value in laud, or those of landlord and tenant. 

2275. I am asking you as regards the whole of the 
land, would not the immediate effect of this be that 



the landlords would put on in the shape of rent all 
that the railways reduced in the shape of charge ? — 
It would be the tendency of the landlord to do it no 
doubt, but he would scarcely find it worth his while 
to do it. 

2276. Is there not such a competition for land as 
to keep the tenants at what may be called the lowest 
rate of tenant’s profit ? — Yes. 

2277. Has not that been carried to such an excess 
that the tenant who is competing for the land will be 
content with even a less profit than he ought to 
receive with a view to the payment of his rent ; has 
not that been the character of the relation of landlord 
and tenant ? — That is unfortunately the fact. I do 
not think it arises so much from excessive rents as 
from the fact that the rent is not taken out of the 
land by the application of capital and industry to it. 

2278. Has it not been from the extreme compe- 
tition upon the part of the tenants to get possession 
of holdings ? — In part. 

2279. Are you not aware that if the landlord puts 
his farm up to bid by auction, or what they call in 
Ireland sets it, that he very often gets an active 
competition for taking the farm ? — Yes. 

2280. That being so, would not the immediate 
result of reducing the charge upon the produce of the 
land be to put the whole amount of that reduction 
after the next set of the farm takes place into the 
pocket of the landlord ? — Yes ; of course whether it 
was paid through the landlord in the shape of rent, of 
paid directly by the tenant, it would be a tax on what 
came out of the produce of the land, which is the 
source from which this and all taxes must come. 

2281. Then the effect of the transaction would be 
this, that we should, out of somebody else’s pocket 
put a great deal of money into the pockets of the 
landlord of the less accessible parts of Ireland ?— I 
do not think practically that would be the result, for 
my impression is that, the guarantee would be found 
to be merely a just preservative against a possible 
contingent evil, but one that would to a very small 
extent come into play at all. I apprehend that after 
the first three years there would be no loss. . I think 
it very questionable whether upon passenger traffic 
there would be any loss at all even at the very com- 
mencement. 

2282. ( Chairman.) To what extent do you think 
the passenger fares ought to be reduced ? — I think 
the first and second class passenger fares ought to be 
reduced one-third if not one-half. The third and 
fourth classes for the working population I think 
should be reduced one-half, which would bring them 
to about a level with the continental. Prussian, Ger- 
man, and French fares. 

2283. (Mr. Gotver.) Do you conceive there would 
be any danger, if you were to guarantee certain 
existing interests, of there being a great addition to 
the expense of the management of railways ? — It is 
to guard against that, that I think Government con- 
trol would be indispensable. 

2284. ( Capt. Galton.) What do you mean by 
Government control ? — I mean that the working ex- 
penses of railways, their books, and their mode of 
conducting their business should be open to the in- 
spection of competent Government officials at all 
times, in order that they may see that they were not 
engaging in reckless expenditure. 

2285. Would not that fetter the -whole of then- 
proceedings most enormously ? Would not that be 
practically taking the whole affair into the hands of 
these Government officials, or else referring every 
question to some central board to say whether any- 
thing can be done or not, and so create great delay ? 
— I do not see that much difficulty of that sort would 
arise. I would only exercise a negative species of 
influence over the companies ; I would not control 
their proceedings beyond, a certain point. 

2286. The question was whether the company 
would not be likely to be more careless in running 
their trains if there was to be this guarantee given to 
them. Suppose they put a train which was in the 
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duce full receipts, would he not be likely to stop that 

12 th May i 860 , train, or would it not be taking away entirely the 
responsibility of the company if you fettered them 
by means of a government official ? — Some sort of 
ultimate appeal might be necessary, but I think the 
government official’s duty should be, in the first 
instance, merely to point out in such a contingency to 
the railway company, “ You are putting on a train here 
which I consider to be extravagant and useless ; you 
must modify it in some way.” Of course it is very 
easy to multiply supposed difficulties to the working 
of any plan, but I apprehend in practice there 
would be no serious difficulty felt. 

2287. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think it possible, if 
any loss was to be paid out of these rates, to have any 
specific contract made for any particular district, or 
would not the railways have to be placed under some 
general rules as to uniform mileage rates to be rigidly 
enforced all through the country ? — Yes, I think there 
ought to be uniform rates established throughout the 
country for special classes of merchandize and pas- 
sengers. 

2288. Would not the whole system have to be 
managed under a set of public rules in which the sub- 
ordinate officers would not be allowed to make any 
change or modification ? — Clearly there should be some 
such rules, which I conceive, if judiciously drawn up 
would greatly avoid mere questions of detail. 

2289. Do you think the effect of the officers 
working under those general rules, not being allowed 
any discretion, would or would not be to lead them 
into a more formal mode of conducting business, like as 
government business is generally conducted without 
any energy or enterprise and very little skill ? — Of 
course you would bring in that element more or less ; 
but I apprehend if the controlling power was one in 
itself exercising discretion and energy, that the dif- 
ficulties would be very much less than they appear. 
I have always remarked that in any new project it is 
very much easier to find supposed difficulties than it 
is to vanquish them when they come in your way. 

2290. Is not the tendency of all government ad- 
ministration upon a system of method and rule and 
general order, just the reverse of that which is supposed 
to be characterised by private enterprise ? — That is 
not found to be quite universally, the case, in Germany 
for example, where every branch of industry is, more 
or less under government control, yet the Germans 
are not deficient in individual energy, nor do they lie 
helpless on their backs waiting for providence, nor 
is the control found to degenerate into officious inter- 
ference. 

2291. Do you think that the absence of effective 
industry in Ireland results in any degree from the 
habit the people have acquired of relying on the State 
for so many things rather than relying on their own 
industry ? — There was a feeling of that kind which 
had grown up many years ago, when a large portion 
of the population of Ireland, before the Famine, was 
employed upon public works as a means of finding 
employment for them, but I think that has greatly 
diminished of late years. 

2292. Is there not a Board of Works in Ireland 
through which the Government undertake to do a 
great many things which in this country are done by 
local enterprise? — The functions of the Board of 
Public Works in Ireland are almost identical with 
those of the Office of Works here, and it has a central 
bureau in Dublin which to a certain extent controls 
the expenditure on all works connected with the 
State. There are very few things going on now in 
the shape of public works that could be done by 
private enterprise. 

2293. Is not the drainage of Ireland going on ?— 
The drainage is now all over. The landlords put an 
end to it, but they are beginning now to find out that 
they had better have left the Arterial Drainage Act 
alone, the want of which, in operation, they now feel. 

2294. Do you think that the effect of the system to 
which I have alluded has been to direct the minds of 



the Irish people to State assistance rather than to their 
own enterprise ? — I think more has been made of that 
than is true. 

2295. Do you think that the introduction of Govern- 
ment control over railways would tend to develope that 
private enterprise which you say is dormant, or the 
reverse ? — I do not think you will have any rapid or 
great development of the industry of Ireland comin°- 
from the Irish people themselves, but if by altering 
the rates of freight on these Irish railways you were 
in a position to show that they could improve their 
condition by employing the material that Provi- 
dence has thrown at their feet, and putting it into 
trucks for England, I think you would give them an 
incentive to follow our example here. 

2296. Would not that be an indirect way of giving 
a bounty to any particular branches of industry if 
you carried goods at a less charge than would allow 
a profit to the people engaged in them ? — Apparently 
so. I am ready to admit that the whole thing seems 
to conflict with theoretical political economy, but I 
do not think that theoretical political economy will 
turn out to be applicable to the facts in this instance. 

2297. Do you think it possible if all the railways 
of Ireland were amalgamated into one system, or two 
or three large groups, that capitalists might be found 
who would be willing to lease the lines for a term of 
years, trusting to make their own profits from a 
better system of management, and a greatly increased 
traffic from a general reduction of charges ? — I think 
that is not at all impossible. I say in answer to the 
first part of the question, that it would be of the 
utmost importance to amalgamate the lines, on ac- 
count of the inconvenience which results at present 
from there being a number of little separate systems, 
for example, if you travel from Dublin to Belfast at 
present, you pass over what is in itself a continuous 
and not a very long line, and yet you travel through 
three if not four distinct railway properties, each 
with its little impcrium of directors and officers, &c., 
and you are tormented at every hour to show your 
ticket, because you must show it at the end and at 
the commencement of every new property. 

2298. (Earl Donouyhmore.) Has such a plan 
as this ever occurred to you ? Supposing that the 
Government were, by making acceptable propositions 
to the shareholders of these 18 companies in Ireland 
to become the proprietors of all the railways in Ire- 
land, of course then they would become responsible for 
their obligations, and would become possessed of their 
assets ; and then the State, having so made themselves 
the masters of the property, were to enter into an 
arrangement with a company to work and manage 
the lines upon certain conditions ; first, with respect 
to rates for passengers and goods traffic, and also with 
reasonable accommodation to the public by the num- 
ber of trains to be run in the day, and other condi- 
tions of that character, upon a lease for a certain fixed 
number of years : do you think it would be possible to 
get a great company to undertake that management 
on payment of such a rent to the Government, that 
they would be able, although perhaps losing something 
in the first period of the term, to recoup themselves 
in the latter period of the term in case there was a 
loss. I suppose the rent to be a rising rent ? — I think 
it very likely that such an arrangement could be 
brought about. It would look a more symmetrical 
arrangement, probably than that which I have im- 
perfectly sketched of a guarantee, but it would prac- 
tically amount to the same thing. It would have to 
be a guarantee in any case. As regards the theo- 
retical political economy of the thing, it is six of 
one and half-a-dozen of the other. If the Govern- 
ment became possessed of the railways, and assumed 
the responsibility of the companies, they must do either 
one of two things : they must either give leases a ( t a 
low rent, which is tantamount to giving a guarantee, 
or they must take a reasonable rent as derived from 
corresponding traffic in England, or based upon the 
English lines, or upon the existing slate of things on 
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the Irish lines, and then they would have to give a 
guarantee to the losses for a certain length of time. 

2299. You are aware that a great portion of the 
capital which has been employed in making the Irish 
railways is borrowed capital, that is, capital raised up 
on debentures ? — Yes. 

2300. Upon that capital the railway companies 
are now paying a comparatively high rate of interest? 
— There would be no doubt considerable advantage 
in having the Government responsible for the interest, 
produced by the difference between paying a high 
rate and a low rate of interest. 

2301. If the Government were to become the 
proprietors of the railways and responsible for their 
debts, as these debentures fell due the Government 
would be able to float them in the market at a far 
lower rate of interest than the companies themselves 
could ever expect to do ? — Yes. 

2302. Therefore, in that respect, as time went on, 
the Government would make a saving every year ? — 
Clearly. 

2303. That would be one source from which in 
time they would expect a reduction in the charges ? 
— Yes. 

2304. Then might it not be so arranged that the 
rent payable by the managing company to the leasing 
company should be a rising rent, perhaps not the first 
year or two, but rising gradually at fixed periods. 
Do you think it might not be possible, taking into 
consideration those two elements, first, a reduction of 
the charges arising from the debentures being gra- 
dually floated in the market at a lower rate of interest, 
and, secondly, the periodical raising of the rent 
payable to the company, that at the end of 21 years 
the Government might find itself entirely recouped ? 
— I think the Government would find itself recouped, 

■ and probably within a shorter period, but I appre- 
hend there would be found considerable difficulty in 
getting railway companies or proprietors who would 
speculate in Irish lines if you made such a reduction 
in the fares as would alone be likely to make the 
experiment successful in the end. If you were to 
reduce the fares to one-half or one-third of what they 
arc now, I dare say you might still get them to under- 
take it, but I think they would undertake it only 
upon terms commensurate with the risk. 

2305. I understand from your last answer that you 
do not feel quite so sure that the experiment of the 
reduction of the fares to half would be successful ?— 
No. What I have just stated is not from any doubt 
on my own part as to the effects of the change, but 
from the difficulty of convincing those whose know- 
ledge must necessarily be imperfect, and who would 
have the risk of advancing the money, and would 
take care to secure terms commensurate to their 
greatest supposable risk. 

2306. (Mr. Gower.) I suppose you consider that 
on every railway a reduction of fares would prove 
advantageous ? — I think so. I am quite satisfied 
that on some of the lines the effect would be almost 
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electrical. Perhaps upon others the effect would be 
much slower, but I apprehend that within three years 
the advantage would be without question. 

2307. But still you would recommend the same 
reduction to all railways? — I think in Ireland, to 
which I have alone referred, you would have to esta- 
blish uniform rates both for goods and passengers all 
over the country. I do not see upon what principle 
you could take any other method. 

Statement referred to in the Answer to Question 
2180. • 

Cost of working Coal or Mineral Trains. 
Each train consisting of 30 waggons, with break-van, 
for a nett load of 200 tons average. 

Cost of transport per train mile. 

Locomotive power - 
Maintenance of way 
Attendants on train 
Use, wear and tear of waggons 
Signal lamps ... 

Offices and general management - 

Cost per train mile on a level - - - 16-50 

As the mean co-efficient of traction for waggon trains in 
good order is the only effect on the above of a gra- 
dient is proportionately to increase the consumption of 
fuel. The cost for fuel only per train per mile, included 
in the part mentioned above, (coal being at 14s. per ton), is 
2 • 60 pence. 

Hence we shall have with a 

gradient of 1 in 2/0. The cost Pence 

per train mile - - - 16-50 + 2-60 = 19-10 

Or with a gradient as steep 

as! in 90 - - 16-50 + (3 X 2‘60) = 24‘30 

But the return on the nett load of 200 tons at one far- 
thing per ton per mile is = 4s. 2d. 

So that on a level line the nett profit returned will be — 
pence. pence, pence. 

50 ] 6 "50 = 33"50 or rather more than 200 per cent., 

and upon a continuous gradient as steep as 1 in 90 — 
pence. pence. pence. 

50 — 24 '30 = 25 ■ 70 or rather more than 100 per cent. 
If the trains as proposed carry coal one way and return 
filled with minerals, the same rate of profits will be returned 
for the double journey, or each way. 

If however the waggons return empty, the cost of return 
transport may be taken as follows : — 

Engine and empty train per mile, — 

Locomotive power - - - - 8 '00 

Maintenance of way - - . ' 

Attendants on trains - - 

"Wear and tear of waggons 
Signal lamps - 
Office of general management 

Cost per empty train mile on level - -13-30 

Or with a continuous gradient of 1 in 90, add - 5 - 50 

Pence 18 - 80 

It is thus obvious that with such coal trains, returning 
empty waggons, a freight charge of less than one halfpenny 
per ton per mile would yield an ample profit. 
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_Y ° 8 - {Chairman.) You are mayor of Limerick ? 2310. Has its attention been turned to the accom- 

9 ., n A . , . modation afforded by the railway companies and the 

Are you connected with the Chamber of fares charged upon them ?— Yes. 
mmeice m that city ?— Yes. 2311. Has the Chamber of Commerce any com- 
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plaint to make as to the accommodation or as to those 
fares ? — They have not authorized me to make a 
complaint. , 

2312. Has the management of the Irish railways 
been under the consideration of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and have any faults been found with respect 
to the traflic to Limerick ?— It has not been under the 
consideration of the Chamber of Commerce as a body, 
but the directors of the Chamber have had the subject 
under consideration, aud requested me to appear here 
to give my impressions upon it. The members have 
considered the matter amongst themselves indivi- 
dually. 

2313. Have you individually any cause to complain 
of the arrangements on the Irish railways ? — Yes. 

2314. Will you state generally to the Commission 
on what points you have to make complaint ; first as 
to the passenger traffic ? — With respect to the pas- 
senger traffic, it is generally complained that the 
charges are too high, which prevents that inter- 
course with the western districts of Ireland that we 
would otherwise have if we had a lower rate upon the 
traffic from the metropolis and a lower rate of pas- 
senger charge. 

2315. Do you ground your opinion that the traffic 
would be much increased by lower fares upon any 
facts, or, speaking generally, is it your opinion that, low 
fares would naturally have that effect ? — That is the 
general opinion of the gentlemen with whom I have 
been speaking and also my own. 

2316. Have any experiments ever been tried be- 
tween Dublin and Limerick with a low scale of 
charges ? — Not that I can recollect. 

2317. What is the fare from Dublin to Limerick ? 
—23s. 8 d. first-class. 

2318. {Mr. Glyn.) What is the distance ? — I think 
the distance is about 129 miles. 

2319. {Lord Donoughmore.) By which route do 
you mean ? — By the junction. 

2320. {Capt. Galton.) What is the distance by the 
Roserea route ? — I have not got the particulars of 
that. 

2321. {Chairman.) What is the second-class fare ? 
— 17s. 8 d. 

2322. What is the third-class fare ? — 10s. 9 d. 

2323. In the opinion of business people at 
Limerick is there a sufficient number of trains . each 
way daily ? — We want a four o’clock train from 
Dublin to Limerick ; the train at present leaves at 
one o’clock and arrives at half-past six, and the per- 
sons engaged in trade travelling from Dublin con- 
sider it a very great inconvenience to be obliged to 
leave so early, or they must wait till a late hour. 

2324. ( Capt. Galton.) Can you leave Limerick in 
the morning and go to Dublin and return in the 
evening ? — No. 

2325. At what time does the morning train start to 
Dublin ? — The general train is the 11 o’clock mail 
train. 

2326. How many hours is that going to Dublin ? — 
There is a delay of two hours at the junction ; it gets 
to the junction at 20 minutes past 12, and remains 
there till the Cork train comes up, and it is a late 
hour in the evening when it gets into Dublin. I have 
travelled by the four o’clock train, and it gets to Dublin 
at half-past nine, taking five hours and a half. 

2327. Is there a morning train to Dublin? — Yes, it 
leaves at 6 o’clock in the morning. 

2328. When does it reach Dublin ? — It is due, I. 
think, at half-past 11. 

2329. There is no train which travels between 
Limerick aud Dublin in less time than five and a half 
hours ? — No. 

2330. {Chairman.) Going a distance of 130 miles ? 
—Yes. 

2331. {Mr. Glyn.) You cannot return the same 
afternoon, can you ? — Yes. 

2332. What time can you leave Dublin ? — At one 
o’clock. 

2333. You only arrive at half-past 11 by the first 
train, and you must then leave at 1 in order to 



return ? — If you return the same day you should ; 
but in fact I do not know of anyone going up in the 
morning from Limerick and returning the same day ; 
you cannot do it, you would not have time to transact 
business. 

2334. You cannot return the same day ?— Not since 
the four o’clock train was taken off ; there was a four- 
o'clock train that landed passengers at half-past nine 
in Limerick. 

2335. {Lord Donoughmore.) There is a night mail 
train to Limerick ? — Yes. 

2336. ( Capt. Galton.) When does it leave Dublin ? 
— I cannot tell you the exact hour ; it is after the 
arrival of the Kingstown mail. 

2337. {Mr. Glyn.) What time does it reach Limerick? 
— At half-past one in the morning.* 

2338. {Mr. Horsfall.) Do they issue return tickets 
upon that line ? — They do for the same day.j- 

2339. But they are comparatively valueless, are 
they not ? — Yes. 

2340. {Chairman.) Do you believe that any large 
number of persons in Limerick are prevented from 
going to Dublin for want of sufficient railway facili- 
ties ? — Yes ; I think that a great many persons would 
travel to and from Dublin if there was a lower rate of 
charge. 

2341. {Lord Donoughmore.) If they could return 
the same day ? — Yes. 

2342. {Sir It. Hill.) Why was the four o’clock 
train discontinued ? — I do not know. 

2343. Were there many passengers who travelled 
by it ? — Yes, a great many. 

2344. {Mr. Glyn.) Is there much intercourse between 
Dublin and Limerick ? — Yes. 

2345. Would that be increased, in your opinion, if 
facilities were afforded for a daily return train to and 
from those places ? — Yes. 

2346. Is Limerick a market that the Dublin people 
look to very much ? — There is a great deal of business 
done between those two places. 

2347. ( Chairman .) Is there much communication 
between Limerick and Cork ? — There is. 

2348. Are the trains convenient between those two 
places ? — Yes, they are. 

2349. More convenient than between Dublin and 
Limerick ? — Yes. 

2350. Do you attribute the want of accommodation 
to the means of communication being in the hands of 
two different companies ? — I should suppose that it 
would be more convenient if the matter was in the 
hands of one company, and that it would be more 
easily arranged. 

2351. Between Limerick and Waterford what ac- 
commodation is there ; are there as many trains as 
you want ?— I believe so ; there is not much passen- 
ger traffic between Limex-ick and Waterford. 

2352. And perhaps there never will be ? — I do not 
know that ; it may be promoted. I have not heard 
any complaint of want of trains. 

2353. {Capt. Galton.) Do the Limerick people 
come to England by Waterford ? — They do ; but I 
have never travelled that way myself. 

2354.. It is the cheapest route, is it not ? — Some- 
thing cheaper than the other, but the sea passage is 
longer. 

2355. {Mr. Ayrton.) What is the class of the 
population who require additional railway accommo- 
dation ; are they private residents, or merchants, ox- 
retail traders chiefly ? — Merchants and tx-adex-s. 

2356. How many wholesale merchants are there in 
Limerick ? — I suppose about from 30 to 40. 

2357. Do the retail traders in Limerick deal much 
directly with Dublin, or do they deal with the whole- 
sale merchants in Limerick ? — They deal with the 

* Witness subsequently explained that there was an error in 
the times given in the text. The morning train to Dublin 
started at 7.30 a.m., arriving at 3.35 p.m., and the return train 
to Limerick left Dublin at 7.45 p.m. 
f Return tickets were available for next day. 
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wholesale merchants in Limerick, and a good many 
of them deal in Dublin, also. 

2358. Have you any resident population at present 
residing in Limerick of independent fortune, who may 
be termed idle persons? — Not resident in the city; 
there are some, but not very many. 

2359. (Capt. Gallon.) What is the population of 
Limerick ? — Something under 50,000. 

2360. (Mr. Horsfall.) Is there any great trade in 
cattle between Limerick and Dublin ? — Yes. 

2361. Are they sent by railway or by road ? — By 
railway principally, I believe. 

2362. What are the rates charged for cattle ? — I 
do not know the rates for cattle. 

2363. (Mr. Ayrton .) Do many travellers come to 
Limerick from the wholesale houses in Dublin with 
samples to take orders, or do they go out from Limerick 
to the surrounding districts ? — A good many. 

2364. By what class do they travel ? — I am not 
very certain what class they travel by. 

2365. (Mr. Horsfall.) Are the fares, in your 

opinion, considerably too high between Limerick and 
Dublin? — Yes. I have heard it generally com- 

plained of, that the fares are high, and that if they 
were reduced it would increase the trade and business 
of the city of Limerick, as well as give greater facilities 
for travelling, and many more persons would travel. 

2366. It would increase the traffic both in passen- 
gers and goods ? — Yes. 

2367. ( Chairman.) Have you any reason to sup- 
pose that the third-class passengers would increase 
in numbers by a reduction of the fares ? — I think 
they would be very much increased. 

2368. Do you ground that opinion upon any facts 
within your own knowledge ? — Not' particularly 
within my knowledge, but from having heard it 
spoken of. 

2369. Is there any third-class passenger traffic be- 
tween Dublin and Limerick, or is it chiefly from 
places in the neighbourhood of Limerick ? — The larger 
proportion would be from Limerick. I believe that 
there is only one third-class train which leaves Lime- 
rick in a day, and that is very early in the morning 
—7.30 a.m. 

2370. Do you think that, under any circumstances, 
any considerable third-class passenger traffic could 
arise between Dublin and Limerick ? — I think it 
would. 

2371. (Mr. Ayrton .) From what cause would it 
arise ? — From a reduction in the rates. 

2372. What third-class traffic would it be, persons 
going to pay visits in Dublin, or going there for oc- 
cupation ? — Persons going to Dublin for occupation. 

2373. And when once they had gone they would 
remain in Dublin ? — They may not. 

2374. Do you mean that people would go there to 
be employed for a short time with the view of coming 
back ? — Yes, tradespeople. 

2375. Do the people in Limerick travel third-class 
when they go to Dublin ?— I am alluding to trades- 
men. 

2376. Do you mean workmen ? — Yes. 

2377. Is there much movement of workmen be- 
tween Limerick and Dublin ? — Yes, at times. When 
there was a considerable amount of work in Dublin, 
and they required tradesmen, they would go from 
Limerick — labourers also — and come back again as 
soon as they found it convenient to come back to their 
families. I think there would be a good deal of third- 
class passenger traffic in that way created by a mo- 
derate rate of charge. 

2378. What reduction in the rate •would induce 
. them to go up to Dublin in that way for employment 

for short periods of time? — I think about half of what 
it is now. 

2379. (Chairman.) Is there any considerable influx 
of people into Limerick on market-days ? — Yes, very 
great. 

2380. How many market days have yon in the 
week ? — Two. 

12052. P 



2381. From what distance do persons come into 
Limerick ? — 20 and 30 miles. 

2382. Do a large number of them come by rail- ] 
way ? — Yes, and for considerable distances too — 20 
miles — but for the short distances they consider it 
cheaper to come in on their own horses and carts. 

2383. (Capt. Galton.) Do the railway companies 
run excursion trains on the market days ? — No. 

2384. They do not allow the third-class passengers 
to come in at a lower rate with a return ticket ? — 
•No. 

2385. Do they issue no return tickets ? — I do not 
think they do. 

2386. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are there steamboats on the 
lower Shannon from Limerick ? — Yes. 

2387. Are they crowded with passengers ? — They 
are not crowded with passengers, except in the sum- 
mer season. 

2388. Is that pleasure traffic or business traffic ? — 
Both. 

2389. Do you know the rates at which they carry 
passengers on the Shannon ? — It is 2s. from Limerick 
to Kilrush ; 3s. for first-class passengers. 

2390. (Chairman.) Is there any large pennanent 
population at Kilrush ? — Yes, there is a large popu- 
lation. 

2391. (Mr. Hamilton.) What is the distance from 
Limerick to Kilrush ? — About 46 miles. 

2392. (Capt. Galton.) Is there much traffic to 
Foynes ? — No, there is not. 

2393. (Mr. Glyn.) Did you say that they issued 
return tickets for the first-class passengers from 
Dublin ? — I think they do. 

2394. At what rate ? — A fare and a half is the 
usual rate. 

2395. (Mr. Hamilton.) I thought you said that 
that would only be good for the same day ? — That is 
all.* 

2396. Before that you could have gone to Dublin 
and have returned the same day ? — Yes, but you 
cannot do that conveniently since the four o’clock train 
has been takeu off. 

2397. Then what is the good of a return ticket ? — 

I suppose no one would take one now. I have not 
done so myself. 

2398. Practically a return ticket is of no great 
value ? — None whatever. 

2399. (Chairman.) Have the fares been the same 
as they are now for many years ? — They have been 
so. 

2400. Has there been no alteration made, either in. 
raising them or lowering them ? — I think they have 
been advanced ; three years since I think the fare 
was 21s., I am not certain, and it was advanced to 
23s. 8d. 

2401. (Mr. Hamilton.) What is the ordinary line 
of communication between Limerick and England ? — 
Through Dublin. 

2402. Have you through rates by way of Dublin 
for passengers ? — Yes. 

2403. There is another line of communication by 
way of Waterford, is there not ? — Yes. 

2404. Can you book through by way of Waterford ? 
— Yes, I believe so. 

2405. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is it cheaper by way of 
Waterford than by Dublin ? — Yes. 

2406. Why do not persons go by Waterford ? — The 
longer sea voyage prevents it. 

2407. (Chairman.) Have they as good boats ? — I 
have heard that they are excellent boats. I have not 
travelled in them. 

2408. Pigs go over in those boats, do they not ? — 
Yes, and cattle. 

2409. (Mr. Hamilton.) You do not know whether 
you can book through from Limerick to Milford ? — 
I do not, but I think I have seen it in one of their 
booking tables that j - ou can do so. 



* See note to question 2S38. 
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2410. {Chairman.) Are there any complaints in 
Limerick as to the charges upon the carriage for 
goods ? — Yes. 

2411. Will you he good enough to state the nature 
of those complaints ? — Some time ‘since the different 
railways’ into Limerick, the Great Southern and 
Western and the Waterford and Limerick, carried 
goods through from Liverpool to Limerick at a 
through rate of Ids. per ton. 

2412. {Mr. Dalglish.) What class of goods do you 
refer to ? — Heavy goods, iron, tallow, palm oil, sugar, 
and such heavy goods, and within the last two or 
three years they advanced the rates to 27s. and 30s. a 
ton, something equal to from 80 to 100 per cent., and 
we consider that that has done very considerable 
injury to the trade of our locality. 

2413. {Chairman.) Arc you able to state that the 
traffic of that description has fallen off since the raising 
of the charges ? — It has. 

2414. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are the sea risks included in 
the rates you have mentioned, or are they thrown 
upon the freighters ; does the company bear the sea 
risk ? — No, you have to insure. 

2415. Are the goods carried over sea subject to the 
ordinary sea risks ? — Yes. 

2416. {Lord Donoughmore.) The Waterford and 
Limerick route to Liverpool is made up of the Water- 
ford and Limerick line from Limerick to Waterford 
and the steamship company from Waterford to Liver- 
pool ?— Yes. 

2417. The Great Southern and Western route is 
made up as far as the junction with the W'aterford 
and Limerick and from the junction to Dublin of the 
Great Southern and Western, and from Dublin to 
Liverpool by the City of Dublin Steam Packet 
Company ? — Yes. 

2418. In order that there should be a uniform 
through charge by both routes, it is necessary to have 
an agreement between five companies, is it not ? — Yes, 
the Cork Direct Company is now just as much inte- 
rested as either of the others ; it is another means of 
importing goods to Limerick and of exporting. 

2419. Have you not some traffic by sea from 
Limerick to Liverpool direct ? — Yes. 

2420. What are the rates ? — Twenty shillings ; 
formerly it was only 12s. 6d. 

2421. Who are the parties who are the owners of 
steamboats ? — They are Limerick merchants. 

2422. You stated, I think, that the railway com- 
panies charged 15s. a ton? — Yes, but now they 
charge 27 s. When the railway companies were 
charging 15s. the Limerick Steamship Company 
charged but 12s. 6d. a ton. 

2423. Is there not another route from Limerick to 
Liverpool by the river Shannon and the Midland line 
from Athlone to Dublin ? — ; Yes, there is, but their 
rates ai - e proportionately high. 

2424. {Capt. Gallon.) Is there not a route by 
Cork ? — Yes, but they have advanced the charges ; 
there is a combination amongst the companies to 
make those extra charges, and they have compelled or 
induced the Limerick Steamship Company to make 
the same high rates of charge proportionately with 
the longer sea voyage and the greater risk. They 
gave them an opportunity of charging from 20 to 
30 per cent, lower than the railway charge. There 
are heavy town dues upon goods in Limerick coming 
by the long sea voyage, and also the uncertainty of 
so long a voyage from Limerick to Liverpool direct. 
They have given them the advantage of the difference 
between 20s. and 27s. 

2425. What is charged by the River Shannon and 
the Midland route from Limerick to Liverpool ?— I 
think it is 24s. 9 d. to Limerick. 

2426. That is cheaper than by the other route, by 
the Great Southern and Western ? — Yes, it is 24s. 9c/. 

2427. (Mr. Ayrton.) Why is not the sea route used 
in preference, the charge being 20s. against 27s. ? — 
Because it is a longer sea voyage, and there is also 
uncertainty as to the time of the sailing of the boats. 
They do not sail so regularly as they do from Cork 



and Dublin or from Waterford, and they have under- 
taken to pay heavy town dues, as much as 3s. 4 d. a 
ton, in addition to the freight at Limerick, upon some 
of those articles. 

2428. Referring to the articles which you have 
mentioned, do you suppose that that increased charge 
of 7s. a ton interferes with the consumption of o-oods 
in Limerick ? — It interferes with the trade of 
Limerick, but whether "it interferes much with the 
consumption of goods there I cannot say. 

2429. Have you any reason to suppose that the 
consumption of those articles is diminished in Limerick 
by reason of the charge made for conveyance bein* 
increased to the extent you have stated ? — I do not 
go the length of saying that. 

2430. Sugar, for instance ? — I cannot say. 

2431. How then does it interfere with the trade ? 
— It enables the merchants of Dublin and Waterford 
and of Cork to import goods at a freight I think of 
10s. or 15s. into those places, and then they can send 
them within a very short distance of Limerick to some 
of the smaller towns, to the disadvantage of the 
Limerick import merchants. 

2432. That is in competition one port with another 
in Ireland ? — Yes. 

2433. Is not that the necessary result of situation, 
the one being better situated than the other, and 
being nearer to the market or place of production, 
so that they can send the goods cheaper ? — No, I do 
not think it is so in this case. 

2434. Do you propose that the rates should lie 
adjusted with a view to placing a more distant port 
on the same footing as a port nearer to the place of 
production ? — The increase in the charge by the 
railway company to 27 s. has been attended with this 
disadvantage as regards Limerick, that it has com- 
pelled our local companies or it has induced them to 
advance their rates to 20s., whilst goods of the same 
class are imported into Dublin, Cork, and Waterford 
at 10s. or 15s. 

2435. If the increase of the rate does not interfere 
with the consumption of the articles, the reduction 
would simply have the effect of making you a present 
of so much per ton to enable you to carry on your 
business in competition with the merchants of Water- 
ford and Dublin ? — We should have equal rates with 
them. 

2436. But it would in effect be asking the railway 
companies to give you a sort of bounty or present to 
enable you to compete with the merchants of Water- 
ford and Dublin ? — Not to make it a present, 
the fact is the goods now do not come by the 
railways ; in fact the rate is a prohibitory rate, for 
since they advanced it to 27s. the goods have scarcely 
come by the railways at all. 

2437. I thought you stated that the grievance was 
that the goods were sent from Waterford a distance 
that brought them too near to Limerick, and that they 
ought to be sent from Limerick into the interior ? — 
Yes, that is to places nearer to Limerick ; a district 
that ought to be in connexion with Limerick is taken 
advantage of by a more distant city. 

2438. The effect of a reduction would be to give 
you a bounty to that extent, and so enable you to 
send your goods further into the interior ? — Not a 
bounty, but to give us the advantage of our local 
position. 

2439. Are you not now suffering from the dis- 
advantage of your local position by being further from 
Waterford or from Wales, where the iron is produced ? 
— I think very little. 

2440. What would be the difference in freight by 
sea from Cardiff to Waterford, as compared with 
from Cardiff to Limerick? — About 2s. a ton. 

2441. (Chairman.) Is there any understanding 
between the Limerick Steam Ship Company and the 
railway companies as to the rates which they are to 
charge ? — Yes. 

2442. Have any of the railway companies an 
interest in the Limerick Steam Ship Company ? — I 
believe one company has got some shares in it, one of 
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the managers ; but there is an understanding between 
them, ancl a combination that none of them will take 
lower rates than those which I have named. 

2443. Do all the steamboats trading to Liverpool 
belong to one company ? — Fes. 

2444. Has there ever been any proposal among 
the merchants of Limerick to set up steamers on their 
own account ? — No, cot in- opposition. 

2445. ( Capt. Galton.) Who are the proprietors 
of the Limerick steam boats ; are they Limerick 
people ? — Yes. 

2446. Are they merchants in Limerick ? — Yes. 

2447. Persons having an interest in the charges 
made for goods ? — Yes. 

2448. Does their interest as proprietors in the 
Steam Packet Company overweigh their interest as 
merchants ? — Yes, and that makes them raise their 
rates. 

2449. {Chairman.) Does the whole of the traffic 
from Liverpool now come by steamboats ?■ — Yes, 
nearly all of it. 

2450. {Mr. Ayrton.) Did they, in your opinion, 
make a large profit wheii they charged 12 s. 6d. a ton ? 
— No. 

2451. Did they make any dividend at all? — Yes, 
they did. 

2452. Why did they not continue to charge 1 2s. 6 d. 
a ton ? — Because I believe it was threatened that 
there would be an opposition if they did so. 

2453. (Mr. Hamilton.) An opposition promoted 
by whom ? — By the railway companies. 

2454. {Mr. Ayrton .) You mean that there would 
be more steamers put on if they continued that charge? 
— Yes, very likely. 

2455. {Capt. Galton.) Are you in business in 
Limerick ? — Yes. 

2456. In what trade ? — I am an import merchant. 

2457. Do you import any goods by means of the 
railways ? — I have not done so for the last three or 
four years, or scarcely anything by the railways, but 
I did a great deal, almost all my business, by the rail- 
ways until they advanced the rates ; my goods are 
now carried by the direct steamers. 

2458. {Mr. Ayrton.) Are the Commissioners to 
understand that the raising the rates from 12s. 6c?. to 
20s. has had the effect of preventing opposition by 
sea ? — Yes. 

2459. {Mr. Horsfall.) Opposition by the railway 
companies ? — Yes. 

2460. {Mr. Ayrton.) Is it open to anyone to offer 
opposition ? — Yes. 

2461. If 12s. 6c?. is a profitable rate, how can you 
account for no one proposing to carry goods for that 
rate ? — I do not know why persons do not do it. 

2462. {Mr. Hamilton.) I understand you to mean 
this, that unless the steamboat company raised their 
rates to 20s. they would be run off the line, or would 
be met by active competition on the part of the rail- 
way companies ? — Yes. 

2463. {Mr. Glyn.) Can any of the railway com- 
panies establish steamboats ? — Not as railway com- 
panies, but as individuals they could do it. 

2464. {Mr. Hamilton.) In the interest of the rail- 
way companies ? — Yes. 

2465. {Capt. Galton.) What advantage has it been 
to the railway companies to raise the rates by the 
steamboats, seeing that by raising their own rates, as 
you say, they have driven all the traffic off their 
line of railway? — It takes the traffic direct to Limerick 
off their lines ; but it gives them a great advantage 
as to the traffic coming within 20 miles of Limerick. 

2466. {Chairman.) You mean the traffic from 
Dublin along the line ? — Yes ; the goods are imported 
into Dublin, into Waterford, and into Cork, and this 
has interfered with the direct trade to Limerick, 
while it has given the merchants of those places the 
advantage of supplying places all along the line. 

2467. {Capt. Galton.) Has the result been to raise 
the price of goods in Limerick ? — To that extent. 

2468. Do you sell iron, for instance, in Limerick 
at a higher price ? — Yes, to that extent. 



2469. Is coal dearer in Limerick than it used to 
be ? — It is rather dearer. 

2470. What is the price of coal ? — About 20s. a 
ton. 

2471. How is coal brought to Limerick ? — The 
greater part of the coal is brought by steamers. 

2472. By steam colliers ? — Yes, and trading 
vessels. 

2473. Where is it brought from ? — From Liver- 
pool and Newcastle, and some is brought from Lon- 
don and from Glasgow. 

2474. Do the vessels come laden with coal only ? — 
No; they take in about half a cargo of coals and fill 
up the remainder with goods. 

2475. Does any coal come frdm South Wales ? — 
Very seldom. 

2476. How does it come from South Wales ? — 
It comes by sailing vessels - from South Wales. 

2477. And that coal costs 20s. a ton, delivered at 
Limerick ? — Yes, there are steam coals as low as 
16s. or 18s. a ton. 

2478. Is much coal carried from Limerick into the 
interior of the country ? — A great deal. 

2479. The price is consequently enhanced beyond 
Limerick ? — Y es. 

2480. {Mr. Ayrton .) Is the trade in coal a close 
trade, so that the freights are regulated by any com- 
bination, or do the rates result from ordinary compe- 
tition in the market ? — I think the prices are regu- 
lated by ordinary competition in the market. 

2481. (Mr. Dalglish.) What is the distance between 
Liverpool and Dublin, as compared with the distance 
between Liverpool and Limerick? — It is about one- 
half the distance, or less than half. 

2482. Perhaps one-third ? — Yes. 

2483. Do you know what the freight is from 
Liverpool to Dublin ? — From 10s. to 15s. a ton. 

2484. Are there any town dues to be paid in Dub- 
lin ? — I believe they have some small dues. 

2485. The freight by steamboat is from 10s. to 15s. 
from Liverpool to Dublin ? — Yes. 

2486. But you do not know anything about the 
town dues ? — They are very light. I believe there 
are dues, but very light ones. 

2487. Nothing to compare with 3s. 4c?. ? — No. 

2488. If you add 3s. 4 d. to 20s. that gives you 
1?. 3s. id. ? — Yes. 

2489. So that at Limerick you get goods carried 
from Liverpool toXimerick for about a third of the 
price that they would be carried from Liverpool to 
Dublin for ; that is to say, the cost of goods to Lime- 
rick is 1?. 3s. id. per ton, including your town dues, 
whereas the cost of goods to Dublin is from 10s. to 
15s. per ton — take 12s. 6c?. as the average — and the 
town dues you say are very light ; you get your goods 
from Liverpool to Limerick by steamer for 1?. 3s. id. 
per ton, the distance being nearly 500 miles, and the 
Dublin people pay 15s. per ton, the distance being 
only 120 miles ? — Yes ; the same rates apply both to 
Waterford and Cork as to Dublin,, although the dis- 
tances are greater. 

2490. {Mr. Horsfall.) The insurance from Lime- 
rick to Liverpool is considerably more than from 
Liverpool to Dublin ? — I suppose it is about 2s. 6c?. 
per cent, more to Limerick than to Dublin. 

2491. ( Chairman .) When the charges upon goods 
were raised from 15s. to 27 s. was it stated by the 
railway companies that the old fares were unreraune- 
rative ? — I do not know that they made any public 
statement to that effect. 

2492. {Capt. Galton.) Do you know what the 
charge is upon goods from Dublin to Limerick by 
railway ? — It is 15s. a ton for the same class of goods. 

2493. Is there any steam communication between 
Dublin and Limerick ? — There is canal communica- 
tion, and also by the upper Shannon. 

2494. What is the freight by that course ? — I think 
it is 12s. 6c?. 

2495. {Lord Donoughmore.) Is not the differential 
rate settled by the canal company in concert with the 
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railway company ? — I presume it must be ; they will 
not carry for less. 

2496. ( Capt. Galton.) With regard to the cost of 
coal, can you explain of what the charge of 20s. per 
ton is made up, because we have been informed by 
other witnesses that the freight was os. a ton from 
Wales to Limerick ? — It is no such thing, at least 
that I am aware of. I think that 8s. is the freight 
by sailing vessels. 

2497. From what place? — From Wales or from 
Liverpool. 

2498. What is the cost of the coal put on board 
ship ? — The Welsh coals are not generally used for 
housekeepers’ purposes, and the price is about 18s. 
I spoke of housekeepers’ coal when I said 20s. 

2499. What is the freight from Newcastle ? — 
12s. 6d. 

2500. What is it from Liverpool ? — 8s. 

2501. What is the price of the coal put on board 
ship in the river Mersey ? — I think from about 7s. 6d. 
to 8s. a ton. 

2502. Are there any town dues to pay in Limerick 
for the coal ?— Yes. 

2503. What is the rate paid for town dues ? — 3 d. 
per ton. 

2504. (Mr. Horsfall.) The coal which you speak 
of as being put on board ship in the Mersey is called 
smiths’ coal, is it not, at 7s. or 8s. per ton, and not 
household coals ? — I think that there are some house- 
hold coals put on board at 7s. 6d. a ton, but there is 
a better class of coals than those ; some are as high 
as 9s. a ton. 

2505. ( Lord Donoughmore.) What would orrel coal 
be if put on board at Liverpool ? — I do not know ; 
but I believe there are two or three classes of orrel 
coals. 

2506. When you state that the price of house- 
keepers’ coal at Limerick is 20s. a ton, does that in- 
clude ! lie orrel coal ? — I think there would be some of 
that coal as high as 22s., but I give you the average 
price at about 20s. ; the price of some goes as high as 
22s., and probably some runs to 24s. 

2507. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is turf much consumed in the 
neighbourhood of Limerick ? — Yes, a good deal. 

2508. Plow close to Limerick is it to be obtained ? 
—Within 6 miles. 

2509. Is it much used in the city of Limerick ? — 
It is not so much used as it was, but turf is getting 
scarcer and dearer, for, in point of fact, the bogs are 
being worn out, and labour is not so cheap. 

2510. Can you state the relative prices at which 
turf and coal come into competition with each other ? 
— When turf goes beyond 3s. 6d. a kish it is generally 
considered dear. All last winter it was as high as 5s. 
a kish. 

2511. (Capt. Galton.) What is a kish? — It con- 
tains a certain quantity of turf ; in fact, it is a horse- 
load. 

2512. Plow many lushes go to a ton? — It is not 
weighed ; a great deal depends upon the quality of 
the turf ; some bogs are very heavy and others are 
very light. 

2513. (Lord Donoughmore.) When you say 3s. 6d. 
a kish, is that good Clare hand turf or common cut 
turf ? — G ood turf, or hand turf. 

2514. (Mr. Ayrton .) Do you mean to say that when 
turf is more than 3s. 6d. a kish it is cheaper to burn 
coal ? — It is generally supposed to be so, because coals 
are found to go more into consumption. 

2515. (Mr. Hamilton.) Do you think there is likely 
to be an increase in the consumption of coal in 
Limerick and the neighbourhood ? — Yes, I think so. 

2516. Owing to an increasing scarcity of turf? — 
Yes, and also a scarcity of labour. 

2517. (Mr. Ayrton.) When you say that it is 
cheaper to buy coal than to buy turf, you assume that 
the coal is 20s. a ton ? — Yes. 

2518. And the turf at 3s. 67/. a kish r — Yes. 

2519. What is the price of turf per kish at the 
present time ? — About 4s. 



2520. Plow far from Limerick will the price bo 
reduced below 3s. 6d. by reason of economy in the 
cost of conveyance ? — Perhaps 10 or 15 miles. 

2521. (Lord Donoughmore.) Does not a good deal 

of turf come from very low down the Shannon ? 

Yes, a great deal of it comes from Kilrush and that 
district. 

2522. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is any turf brought in by 
railways ? — Yes, from Castle Conuel there used to 
be ; but the charge was so high that they were 
obliged to give it up. 

2523. ( Chairman.) Is any coal brought into Limerick 
by railway ? — There was, but there is not so much 
now. 

2524. Where did it come from ? — From Waterford 
and also from Cork, but principally from Waterford. 

2525. (Mr. Hamilton.) What is the present rate 
charged by the railway companies for coal ? — I cannot 
tell you, for I do not know, but somewhere about the 
same as the Limerick price now charged by the 
steamship company. 

2526. What is the rate per ton per mile that is 
charged by the railway company on coal from Cork or 
Waterford ? — From Waterford to Tipperary they 
charge 4s. 9d. a ton. 

2527. What would that be per mile ? — The distance 
is 55 miles to Tipperary. 

2528. And the charge is how much ? — 4s. 9c/. 

2529. (Capt. Galton.) Does the coal go from 
Limerick into the interior of the country now ? — Not 
much. 

2530. Where does the coal that is supplied in the 
interior come from ? — It comes principally from 
Waterford and from Cork. 

2531. At what price could you get coals delivered 
in Limerick through Waterford ? — I will give it you 
to Tipperary, that is within 22Y miles of Limerick 
and 55 miles from Waterford. 

2532. At what price is the coal sold in Tipperary ? 
— I will give you the rate of charge first to Tipperary. 
The race to Tipperary is 4s. 9 d. per ton from Water- 
ford. I believe the distance is 55 miles. Then from 
Limerick to Tipperary I find they charge 3s. 3d. a 
ton, and the distance is 22-i- miles, and that is a very 
great disadvantage to Limerick in sending coals into 
the interior. 

2533. Has the railway company ever been remon- 
strated with with respect to that disadvantage ? — 
Yes, I have remonstrated with them, and as to another 
article in which I deal largely, salt, they did advance 
the rate, and then they reduced it again. 

2534. What is the rate at the present time ? — At 
the present time it is 4s. 9d. to Tipperary, and 3s. 3d. 
from Limerick to Tipperary ; that is, for a distance of 
55 miles they charge, as I said, 4s. 9d., and for 22\ 
miles they charge 3s. 3d., which gives a great advan- 
tage to Waterford over Limerick. 

2535. (Mr. Hamilton.) Do you include in the price 
of coal at the port of Waterford good domestic coal ? 
— No, I do not. 

2536. You do not know what it could be put on a 
railway truck for at Waterford, coming by sea to 
Waterford ? — That depends upon the rate of freight 
to Waterford. 

2537. ( Chairman.) As far as the coal traffic is con- 
cerned, you think there is not much opening for the 
introduction of coal into Limerick by railways, and 
for the distribution of coal from Limerick ? — Yes. 

2538. You do not anticipate under any circum- 
stances it is likely that Limerick would be supplied 
with coal for its own consumption by railway ? — Not 
so long as we have direct steamers, because they must 
bring coals as ballast. As long as they trade and 
bring goods, they must carry a certain quantity of 
coals underneath the goods. 

2539. (Lord Donoughmore.) And that you think 
would be almost surlicient for the local consump- 
tion ?— No, not if wo had the same amount of trade 
that wo had before the railway comnany reduced 
their charges. 
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2540. They increased them, did they not?— No, 
they have reduced them for certain distances within 
20 miles of Limerick. 

2541. But what I referred to was the consumption 
of coals in the city of Limerick, as distinguished from 
the consumption of coals in the surrounding district ? 
Then it would not he sufficient. 

2542. ( Capt . Gallon.) Do you. know at what price 
coal is sold at Tipperary ? — No, I am not aware of 
that at the present moment. 

2543. Are there facilities now at Limerick for 
putting the coals direct on to the railway trucks from 
the ships ? — No, they have to be carted from the 
ships. 

2544. For what distance are they carted ? — From 
about half a mile to a mile. 

2545. What is the cost per ton for carting the 
coal ? — From 6c?. to Is.- 

2546. That charge has to be added to the cost of 
the railway freight ? — Yes. 

2547. ( Chairman .) Besides the coal traffic, are there 
any other descriptions of goods traffic with respect 
to which you have complaints to make against the 
railway companies ? — The only thing is that the 
general rate which they charge is 27s. per ton for 
those goods coming from Liverpool. 

2548. I am referring to traffic confined to Ireland 
— internal traffic ? — No, I am not aware of any other. 

2549. {Capt. Gallon.) You have mentioned salt ? 
—Yes. 

2550. Do you send salt into the interior from 
Limerick ? — Yes. 

2551. To what parts of the interior ? — To Tip- 
perary, Charleville, Roscrea, Ennis, Bulrush, Tarbet, 
and to very considerable distances round Limerick. 

2552. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know of any com- 
modity produced in the interior that would be brought 
to the port of Limerick in greater quantities than it 
is now if the railway charges were greatly reduced ? 
—I think that turf would be brought in greater 
quantities. 

2553. Can you mention any other commodity ? — 
As it is principally an agricultural country I suppose 
corn would be, because it must find a market some- 
where if it does not find a market in Limerick. 

2554. The surplus com that remains after feeding 
the population in the interior, I presume, is brought to 
market ? — Yes. 

2555. Then there could be no great increase in that 
unless there was an increase in the products of agri- 
culture ? — No. 

2556. Is there any particular reason why you think 
there would be any great increase in agriculture ? — 
Not unless we had an increase in population, which 
I do not think we shall have. If we could get better 
prices for com there would be an inducement to 
sow corn. 

2557. Is there any other commodity that you think 
might be increased and sold in greater quantities in 
the interior if it were brought at a cheaper rate to 
Limerick ? — Besides corn there is butter, and all 
other agricultural produce would be increased. 

2558. Do you think that the production of butter 
in Ireland is retarded by the cost of carriage to 
Limerick" and any distances round Limerick ? — I do 
not think it is. 

2559. Do you think that the rates charged are such 
as to keep down the growth of corn in the districts 
round Limerick ? — I do not know. 

2560. Do you think that turf might be dug at some 
distance from Limerick and be brought into Limerick 
in greater quantities if the rates were less ? — Yes. 

2561. What reduction do you think would be 
necessary to give a stimulus to the digging of turf ? 
— I suppose that the rate should be considerably 
lower than it is now. 

2562. What district do you think would be chiefly 
stimulated? — The county of Limerick; and from 
Ennis turf could be brought, also from the district of 
Castleconncll, by the Castleconnell railway. 



2563. Do you know of any commodity that would 
be carried into the interior in any considerably greater 5 
quantities than at the present time, if there was a; > 
considerable reduction in the rates of conveyance ? — 1 ‘ 
I daresay coals would be carried to a distance con- 
siderably further than they are at the present time. 

2564. In what direction would they be carried ? 

— In the direction of Nenagh, for instance, and 
Roscrea. 

2565. Bearing in mind what you stated, that by 
the present rates Dublin and Waterford send goods 
too near to Limerick, do you think if there was a still 
greater reduction in the rates from those ports goods 
would be sent from Limerick to Roscrea, or from 
Dublin to Roscrea ? — That is a longer distance ; 
Roscrea is a greater distance from Dublin than from 
Limerick. 

2566. Having mentioned the different rates to the 
different ports, Dublin, for example, as compared 
with Limerick, would not the effect of a reduction of 
the rates be to bring the coals from Dublin to Roscrea, 
and not from Limerick to Roscrea ? — If there was a 
uniform mileage rate by the railways I think the 
difference in the freight to Dublin would still leave to 
Limerick an advantage by railway. 

2567. Is there no turf in the neighbourhood of 
Roscrea ? — A good deal of coal goes there. 

2568. But are there no peat bogs in that neigh- 
bourhood ? — Yes, there are some. 

2569. Are they worked ? — Yes, they are ; but it 
is principally to Nenagh, and between Nenagh and 
Roscrea, that the coals go from Limerick. 

2570. Is it high ground thereabouts, and free from 
bog, between Nenagh and Roscrea ? — There is a good 
deal of bog there, there must be, but a certain quantity 
of house coals are carried there notwithstanding. 

2571. Is that consumption of house coals, in your 
opinion, likely much to increase, or is it an article of 
luxury at the present time with which turf comes 
into competition ? — The turf would come into com- 
petition with it when the price was moderate. 

2572. (Ca.pt. Galton.) Is there any cattle trade 
from Limerick ? — Yes. 

2573. A large cattle trade ? — Yes. 

2574. Do the cattle come by railway to Limerick, 
or do they walk into Limerick ? — I am not conver- 
sant with the cattle trade, but I have heard them say 
that they preferred driving the cattle to paying the 
high charges. 

25 75. If the charges were lower do you think that 
the traffic would increase on the railways ? — I think 
so. 

2576. Is there any mineral produce anywhere near 
Limerick ? — Very little. 

2577. Are there any mines near Nenagh ? — Not 
sending minerals into Limerick. 

2578. Are there any mines of any sort ? — Yes, but 
not sending into Limerick for shipping at present. 

2579. ( Chairman.) Is thei'e any flax manufactured 
in Limerick ? — Yes. 

2580. In Limerick itself ? — Yes. 

258 L Is the produce of those manufactories in- 
creasing ? — I do not think it is. 

2582. Is any quantity of flax brought into Limerick 
by the railways? — Very little, I should say, by 
railway. 

2583. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there any great water 
power on the falls of the Shannon ? — Yes. 

2584. Is that utilized for any purpose of industry ? 
— Very little. 

2585. (Chairman.) Are those flax manufactories 
which you have mentioned worked by water or steam 
power ? — They are worked by steam power. 

2586. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is the water power on the 
Shannon so constant that it could be utilized without 
steam machinery in addition ? — Yes, a great deal of it 
is constant ; it is principally used for corn mills and 
flour mills. 

2587. (Chairman.) Are there any suggestions that 
you wish to make to the Commission as to any im- 
provements that could be introduced with respect to 
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the traffic on the Irish railways ? — The only sugges- 
tion that I would make is, that I think if the different 
lines of railway were under one uniform management 
it would be a very great advantage. 

2588. (Mr. Glyn.) Do you mean under one board? 
—Yes. 

2589. To have all the Irish railways under one 
board? — Yes. I think it would be an advantage to 
have a Government board. 

2590. On what grounds should you prefer a Go- 
vernment board ? — I think that each locality would 
then have the advantage of having a board that would 
be independent of anything like local interest. 

2591. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you found any difficulty 
in booking through in Ireland, or is there any complaint 
iu Limerick of any difficulty in booking goods through 
to the different ports of Ireland ? — No, I am not aware 
that there is any difficulty in doing so. 

2592. (Chairman.) Have you any trade with the 
north of Ireland ? — Scarcely any. 

2593. You are not in favour, I think, of competition 
as respects the railways ? — I would be in favour of 
competition, but not of combination. 

2594. Do you wish that all the railways should be 
amalgamated ? — Yes, under a Government board, or 
such an independent board as would make equitable 
uniform rates, according to the mileage. 

2595. Has it ever been in contemplation to take the 
railways at Limerick down to the wharves on the 
banks of the river ? — It has been spoken of. 

2596. At Waterford, I believe, the railway is in 
communication with the water ? — At one side, I 
believe, it is close to it. 

2597. (Capt. Galton.) With regard to the trains 
which run from Limerick to the junction line, do many 
of the trains correspond with the South Western down 
trains at the junction ? — Yes, I believe they all cor- 
respond, with the exception of the mail train ; it leaves 
at 1 1 o’clock, and it has to wait two hours. 

2598. The only train that does not correspond is 
the mail train ? — Yes. 

2599. All the other trains do meet ? — Yes, I believe 
so. 

2600. (Mr. Gower.) You would then propose that 
a Government board should be constituted ; by whom 
should the members of it bo elected ? — I suppose the 
Government would devise means for doing that. 

2601. You w'ould propose that the Government 
should name the board ? — Yes. 

2602. Would you have that board consider the in- 
terests of the railway companies or the interests of the 
public ? — Of the public. I think that they should 
consider the interests of both to a certain extent ; but 
I think that the interest of the public should be first 
consulted, both as to the number of trains required 
and the rates of charge. 

2603. (Lord Donoughmore.) Supposing that the 
adoption of those alterations in the interests, of the 
public w r ere to result in a very serious diminution of 
the dividends to the shareholders, what should be 
done then ? — I think that the rights of the share- 
holders should be preserved in any case. 

2604. What do you conceive the rights of the 
shareholders to be ; is it not to make as much money 
as they can out of the railway ? — Yes, in proportion 
to what they are now making. I do not think that 
they are making a very large dividend just now. I 
daresay that the Government would deal with the 
shareholders in an equitable manner ; but I cannot 
suggest the means of doing it. 

2605. (Mr. Ayrton.) You think that the Govern- 
ment should buy up the railways and take them into 
their own hands ? — To take the management as they 
may think proper to do. 

2606. They could hardly undertake to manage any 
other person’s property without their consent ? — No, 
but to take it at a valuation. 

2607. (Capt. Galton.) Having done that they 
would have to pay a certain sum to the shareholders 
to buy them out, and that sum must be borrowed or 



obtained in some way and interest must be paid upon 
it ? — Yes. 

2608. Supposing that the working of a line re- 
sulted in a loss to some extent of its interest, how 
would you propose to meet that loss ? — That is 
assuming a case that may not occur. 

2609. You ought to provide against all contingen- 
cies in those arrangements, and suppose that a loss 
did occur, how would you meet the loss ; ought there 
to be a general taxation in England, or ought it to bo 
by local taxation in Ireland ?— I should say that it 
should be a taxation in Great Britain, an imperial 
taxation. 

2610. Youv'ouldnot have the railways managed 
on the principle that the expenses connected with 
them should be paid by the persons who used them ? 
— I think that the expenses would be paid with 
proper management under a Government arrano-e- 
ment. 

2611. Would you have them managed upon the 
principle that the expense of the railways should be 
defrayed by those who used them ? — I think that that 
is a most equitable way. 

2612. You would consider, I suppose, that part of 
the expense of a railway was the cost of making it ? 
— Yes. 

2613. Therefore you would propose that the Go- 
vernment board should so regulate the rates that they 
should return an interest upon the cost of making as 
well as upon the working charges ? — Certainly. I do 
not wish it to be inferred that the present share- 
holders should be injured by the Government taking 
possession. I rather think that their rights should 
be preserved, but I think the public ought to have 
more convenience and lower charges. 

2614. (Mr. Glyn.) Suppose the lower charges did 
not realize quite so much money as before, what 
would you do then for the shareholders ? — That is a 
question that I can scarcely answer. 

2615. (Mr. Ayrton.) Of course they must make 
such arrangements as would make it pay ? — Yes. 

2616. You would raise the rates again ? — Yes, 
raise them moderately, without raising them so much, 
that it would leave a profit to the Government. 

2617. At the present time you say there is scarcely 
any profit realized for the shareholders ? — On some of 
the lines there is not. 

2618. (Mr. Hamilton.) The Great Southern and 
Western line has paid a dividend as high as five per 
cent, for many years ? — Yes ; but the Waterford and 
Limerick line is not paying so well, nor the Ennis 
and Limerick. The Foynes and Limerick line is a 
very baa one. 

2619. The fares on the Foynes and Limerick line 
are very low, are they not? — They are low. 

2620. Lower than any other line in Ireland nearly ? 
— I cannot exactly say ; I have not travelled by that 
line. 

2621. (Mr. M‘ Clean.) If the Government pur- 
chased the railways in Ireland, how would you 
provide for further extensions ? — I daresay by an 
advance of Government money. 

2622. (Mr. Hamilton.) Is it your opinion that if 
the fares were moderately reduced the traffic would 
sufficiently increase to enable the Government to meet 
all the charges, pay a reasonable dividend to the 
shareholders, besides paying the working expenses ? 
— That is my opinion. 

2623. (Mr. Dalglish.) Do you not fancy that local 
government in a district would be better for the 
management of the railways than general management 
by the Government ? — I do not quite understand the 
question. 

2624. Would they not be more conversant with the 
interests of the place? — Government management 
would in my opinion be quite as good as any local 
directory. 

2625. For instance, take all the railways south of 
that blue line on the map between Dublin and Galway 
and place them under local management, would not 
the persons having the management in that district 
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understand the wants of the district better than mere work the lines. You say that an amalgamation of all Mr. 
Government servants sent from England ? — It does the railways under the Government would be an im- J- A. Tinsly. 
not follow, I think, that Government servants would mense advantage to Ireland ? — Yes. , r}T — 

be sent. Irishmen might be appointed. 2639. I want to ascertain from you whether, if it , m y 

2626. But the servants, whoever they were, must became necessary to make some arrangement for the 

bo under the control of the Government ? — Yes. benefit of the district through which the railways to 

2627. Would not persons belonging to the district which I have called your attention run, and a board 

understand the wants of the district better than any was appointed by the inhabitants of that district to 
Government officer ? — I do not think they would. I manage those railways, whether they would not be 
think that Go\ eminent officials could be made as well better managed by a board so appointed than by 
acquainted with them as any local directorate. If I Government officials ?— Taking the question as I now 
understand your question, it is whether a local direc- understand it I do not think it would be so. I think 
tory would not manage and understand the require- the system could be quite as well managed by 
ments of the locality better than Government Government officials. I do not see why they should 
officials ? not be selected from persons in the locality as well as 

2628. Yes. — I do not know that they would. coming from a distance. 

2629. Supposing that a fair bargain was made with 2640. Supposing that to be done and the system 
the railway proprietors of all the lines south of the was managed for the benefit of the people, do you 
blue line between Dublin and Galway, and that the imagine that the locality would be content to be 
whole management was placed under a board nomi- assessed for any loss that might arise ? — I do not 
nated in that part of Ireland by persons interested in think it would. I think that if once the Govern- 
railways, would not that be the best plan ? — What ment took the management of the railways into their 
power would the Government have over that board ? hands they would be responsible for any loss, if there 

2630. They would have nothing to do with it. My should be any. 

question is, would not a board so appointed be better 2641. Although under their management, with the 
than a mere Government board ? — I think that a proviso that the railways should be managed entirely 
Government board would do it quite as well and in for the benefit of the people in the district ? — The 
some cases better, for they would have no local influ- management, of course, would be for the benefit of the 
ence brought to bear upon them to induce them to people. 

make extreme charges at one place and lower charges 2642. Do you not think that it would be very 

at another. likely to lead to this, if the Government assumed any 

2631. Why should the servants of a district have such power over the railways in a particular district, 

any local influence exercised over them? — It is that whenever an election came on the people in the 
natural, I think, that they would have. district would say, “ You did not do what we wanted 

2632! Why should they not be equally honest with “ you to do, and unless you do that we will have you 

Government officials? — You are talking of Govern- “ out?” — I do not know that it would have any effect 

ment officials and not of directors. upon the election at all. I do not see any effect that 

2633. I am talking of the persons who are to it could have. 

manage a great amalgamation of railways. Suppose a 2643. You do not think that it would be made a 

board; to be appointed by the people living south of handle of ? — I do not think it would. 

that blue line to represent the interests of that dis- 2644. ( Chairman .) You do not think that the 

1r j c t ? Then there must be shareholders who have an people of Limerick would be willing to be assessed in 

interest in the railways to appoint them. order to make up any temporary deficiency that might 

2634. That does not follow. — If I understand you arise by a general lowering of the rates on the rail- 

the Government are to appoint . persons connected ways running into the town ?— No, they would not. 
with the locality. 2645. Would they rather go on with their present 

2635. No ; the Government are to have nothing to rates than incur the liability of having to make up 
do with the locality, they are to appoint their own any deficiency ? — Certainly. 

people ; and supposing an arrangement of that kind 2646. ( Lord Donoughmore .) What do you think 
made, I wish to ascertain what your views are, the country gentlemen would say of having a tax put 
whether the amalgamated railways would be better upon them to compensate for any deficiency arising 
managed by a board appointed by persons living in from lowering the rates ? — I do not think that any 
the district, or by officials appointed by the Govern- portion of the inhabitants would like it, but I do not 

men t ? J do not. see what power the people living in assume that such would be the eflect of a reduction in 

a district would have to appoint a board unless they the rates ; I assume the contrary. 

were shareholders and they had some interest in the 2647. ( Chairman .) You think they would not like 

matter. to run the risk of it ? — Yes. 

2636. But I am supposing the board to be ap- 2648. And that they would rather go on with the 
pointed. — Then I must say that I should prefer a present scale of charges than run any risk of that 
board of Government officials, because I think they kind ? — I think so. 

would be more responsible. 2649. {Mr. Ayrton.) Would the effect of taxing a 

2637. Would it not be more fair to the country district be to tax the whole incomes of the country 

generally, if the railway system in Ireland is to be gentlemen, and to reduce the charges upon the mer- 
put under one control, to put it under the control of chant in conducting his business with a view to his 
the people of the district, who might be assessed for ultimate profit ? — Yes, and I think it would be very 
any falling off in the receipts that might be realized unfair. _ 

by the working of the system ? — How could you do 2650. {Mr. Dalglish.) Would it not be unfair to 
that without taking the ownership out of the share- tax the whole of the kingdom to benefit the railways 
holders’ hands ? in Ireland ? — I take it that it would not be if it was 

2638. You must do that if the Government is to an imperial tax. 

The witness withdrew. 

Mr. Michael Bobert Evan examined. Mr. 

2651. {Chairman.) You arc a merchant of Limerick? 2654. Are you able to speak both with respect to M J? - m J an - 

Yes. the passenger fares and the rates charged upon goods ? 

2652. Are you a member of the Chamber of Com- — Yes, but of the passenger fares principally. 

merce in that city ?— Yes. 2655. Will you be good enough to state what 

2653. I-Iave you had occasion to form any decided opinion you have formed as to the effect of tne present 
opinion as to the effect of the present rates charged passenger rates ? — I think that they have prevented a 
upon the railways coming to Limerick ?— Yes, I have, great deal of traffic which would otherwise have taken 
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place ; the people are very poor and they have not 
got much money to pay for railway transit, ancl I 
think that if third-class trains were placed more 
within the reach and circumstances of the people they 
would be more available ; but there is another matter 
which I think operates upon the traffic as much as 
the high pi-ices, the want of a better arrangement as 
to keeping time between our principal lines of railway 
and the tributary ones. We have six lines of railway 
coming into Limerick, and by some extraordinary 
arrangement they do not at all keep time for the third- 
class passengers. 

2656. Do you mean that that they do not keep 
the time as published in their time tables ? — 
No; they keep that time, but they do not hit off 
the trains which arrive ; that is to say they do 
not correspond. There is only one third-class train 
in the course of a day out of Limerick to Dublin ; it 
leaves at half-past seven in the morning, and there 
are no other means or opportunity for third-class 
passengers to travel until the following morning ; and 
all the country trains, those five or six trains of which 
I have spoken, arrive in Limerick after the departure 
of that train, and the passengers have consequently to 
remain at Limerick all that time and during the night 
in order to get off the following morning. If I may 
be allowed I will quote from a few memoranda which 
I have put down in writing upon this subject. What I 
am about to state will show the inconvenience and 
delay to the public, the result of the px-esent railway 
system, particularly arisingfrom small local companies. 
There are in connexion with the city of Limerick no 
less than six railway companies, namely, the Great 
Southern and Western, the Waterford and Limerick, 
the Cork aud Limerick direct, Limerick and Foynes, 
Limerick aud Ennis, and the Limerick, Castleconnell, 
and Killaloe. The passenger traffic between Limerick 
and Dublin is earned on by the Waterford and 
Limerick and the Great Southern and Western via 
the Limerick junction, also by the Limerick, Castle- 
connell, and Killaloe, and Great Southern and Western 
via Nenagh, and Roscrea and Parsonstown Junction 
via Limerick junction. There is only one third-class 
passenger train from Limerick to Dublin by this 
route. This train leaves Limerick at 7.30 a.m., and 
arrives at the Limerick j unction at 8.35 a.m. Pas- 
sengers, &c. are here detained until 10.44, over two 
hours, and then proceed by the train on the Great 
Southern and Western line by the train which left 
Cork at 8.0 a.m. This train arrives in Dublin at 3.35, 
whereby passengers, &c. going from Limerick to 
Dublin, a distance of 129 miles, are detained over 
eight hours on the road. This journey in the old 
coach times was performed in 12 hours. The next 
train for Dublin by this route is a mail train 
which carries the principal English mails, leaving 
Limerick at 11.0 a.m., and arriving at the Limerick 
Junction at 12.0 at noon ; passengers and mails are 
here detained until 1.57 p.m., nearly two hours. This 
train arrives in Dublin at 5.35. If this traiu did not 
start from Limerick until 12.40 p.m. it would give 
the citizens of Limerick 1 hour and 40 minutes 
additional time to answer English letters received in 
the morning, and would also be a great convenience 
to passengers. There is no train from Limerick to 
Dublin on Sundays except the mail train at 10.45 
p.m. In fact there is no train into or out of Limerick 
on Sundays except the night mail traiu, and an 
excursion train to Cork and Killaloe via Nenagh and 
Roscrea. Thex-e is no third-class train by this route. 
The first train by this route leaves Limerick at 10.15 
a.m., and arrives in Nenagh at 11.30. Passengers, 
are detained in Nenagh until 2.0 p.m., two hours 
and a half, and arrive in Dublin at 5.35 p.m. 7 hours 
and 20 minutes on the road ; whereas if this line was 
in the hands of one company, or the Government, the 
journey could be easily performed under five hours. 
The secoixd train by this route leaves Limerick at 
•2.0 p.m., and arrives in Nenagh at 3.15 p.m. ; again 
passengers are delayed until 5.15 p.m., two hours, and 
arrive in Dublin at 9.30., seven hows and a half on 



the road. This line of railway is about' five miles 
shorter than the- one. via Limerick junction, the 
distance by this route being 124, by Limerick junction 
129. This l’oute from Limerick to Dublin clearly 
exemplifies the evil of allowing railways to remain in 
the hands of rival and short companies. This railway 
is held by lease from the Limerick, Castleconnell, and 
Killaloe to the Limerick and Waterford Company as far 
as Birdhill, 14 miles, and of course the Waterford and 
Limerick Company throw every impediment in the way 
of passengers, &c., proceeding by this line, in order 
that they should go by the Limerick Junction on their 
own line. The Great Southerxx and Western owxx this 
line from Dublin to Birdhill, 110 miles, the Limerick. 
Castleconnell, and Killaloe from Birdhill to Limerick, 
14 miles. Passengers can leave Nenagh, an unimpor- 
tant town and only a few miles from Limerick, at 
6.40 a.m., ai’rive in Dublin at 11.0 a.m., leave Dublin 
at 4.0. p.m., and ax-rive at their homes at 8.30 p.ni. 
This line being in the hands of one company the 
public at Nenagh have the advantage of leaving their 
homes in the nxonxing, have five hours to transact 
their business in Dublin, and can return same evening 
to their homes ; and if the entix-e of this line was 
in the hands of one company or the Government the 
Limex-ick public would have the same advantage as 
Nenagh. The first train from Limerick arrives in 
Dublin at 3.35 p.m. ; the last that leaves Dublin for 
Limerick is at 1.0 p.m. From the px-esent railway 
system, so far as Limerick is concerned, the sevex-al 
companies connected with Limerick seem to throw 
every obstacle in the way of the public and put them 
to evex-y possible inconveixience, and it is xxo great 
wonder their receipts should be so low. The Water- 
foi'd and Limerick Compaxxy paid no dividend for 
many yeax-s ; the last was about one per cent. The 
Limerick and Foynes, Limerick and Ennis, and the 
Limei'ick, Castleconnell, and Killaloe have paid no 
dividend since opened. The Government should by 
all means purchase up all railways, but moi-e pax- 
ticulaxly small and non-paying ones, as they are great 
obstacles to large and extensive undertakings by 
running their trains at such times as are most incon- 
venient to them. 

2657. The detention at the Limerick junction has 
been only a very recent occurrence ? — Yes. 

2658. Within the last two or thx-ee months ? — Yes. 

2659. Has the traffic between Limex-ick and Dublin 
diminished in consequence of that delay ? — I should 
certainly think so, because persons who would other- 
wise go to Dublixx mox-e frequently do not wish to 
remain for a space of two hours in one of the most 
unpleasant places imaginable — the Limerick junction. 

2660. Is there a considerable class of pex-sons in 
Limerick who would be likely to travel to Dublin if 
they could return on the same day ? — A very great 
numbex-. 

2661. Both first, second, and third class passengers ? 
— Certainly. 

2662. Do you think there would be a large third- 
class traffic between Limex-ick and Dublin ? — Yes, 
not of the laboux-ing class, but certainly of the shop- 
keeping class or the trading class. They obtain their 
supplies both from Dublin and from Cork, and they 
cannot travel to either of those places third-class and 
x-eturn on the same day. 

2663. Not from Limerick to Cork and back on the 
same day ? — I think not. I know that to Dublin they 
cannot do so. We had very gx-eat hopes when the 
Great Southern and Western Company were per- 
mitted to extend their line from Roscrea to Limerick, 
and they px-omised at that time to give us great 
facilities, to have a continuation of their line to 
Dublin, and that would have given us the same 
facility which they formerly gave us when a train 
started at 6 o’clock from Limex-ick, leaving Dublin at 
4 o'clock again, so that the Limex-ick people had time 
to transact their business in Dixblin and return to 
Limerick. 

2664. To what do you atti-ibute the discontinuance 
of that train ? — I cannot officially say, but the im- 
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nresaiou made- was lest it might create a contest in 
^position from the Waterford Company, who were, 
of course, anxious to carry goods through their own 
iunction and 20 miles of their line ; but the new line 
is perfectly useless because there is no third-class 
train from Limerick to Dublin via Nenagh. 

2665. It was not discontinued, was it, m conse- 
quence of not paying ? — I think not ; the experiment 
lias not been tried. 

2666. You stated that at one time there was an 
early train from Limerick to Dublin by which you 
could go and return to Limerick on the same day ( 

Yes by the junction before the opening of the 
Nenagh line, and which was a very great con- 
venience. . 

2667. (Capt. Galton.) Was that a third-class 
train ? — Yes. 

2668. It came back from Dublin at 4 o’clock ? — 

^ 0669. Did they issue return tickets for third-class 
passengers ?— No, they charged full fares for them. 

2670. (Mr. Ayrton .) What class of. persons 
travelled by that train ? — The persons, I think, were 
cattle dealers, and even poor shopkeepers— country 
shopkeepers— persons not in very good circumstances 
who went to Dublin and selected their articles and 
then came back again. By the present arrangements 
a shopkeeper in Ennis, which is the capital of the 
county of Clare, and a very important town, as a 
third-class passenger, requires, in order to give him 
one day in Dublin to .transact his business, four days 
to accomplish his journey. 

2671. (Capt. Galton.) How do you make that 

out ?— In this way; a third-class passenger must leave 
Ennis at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, that is, by the 
third-class train from Ennis, and remain in Limerick, 
which is distant only 25 miles, all night, and then 
proceed by the morning train to Dublin, which arrives 
at 3.35. . , 

2672. At what time does the morning tram leave t 
At half-past 7; there is no train from Clare. 

2673. That train does not correspond at. the junc- 
tion with another train ? — No. ; and it waits at the 
Limerick junction for the train from Cork, which 
leaves Cork at 8 o’clock. The passenger must come 
the night before to Limerick, there being no train 
from Clare, and the passenger is 24 hours on the 
road, the distance being 1 54 miles by this arrange- 
ment. It takes the same time to return, as to go 
from Ennis to Dublin, and transact one’s business. 
In the old coach times the journey would have 
been accomplished in the same time. 

2674. This of course very much limits the third- 
class traffic between the district you have referred to 
and Dublin ?— It entirely precludes it. 

2675. {Mr. Ayrton.) Is there no afternoon train 

from Limerick to Ennis? — Yes, but it goes at a most 
inconvenient hour. It leaves before the arrival of the 
other local trains. _ , .. 

2676. It leaves before the arrival of the Dublin 

train? Yes ; and a person coming from Cork to 

Limerick, and wishing to go to Ennis third-class, 
cannot get off at night. 

2677. (Capt. Galton.) It is cheaper for them to 
travel second-class than to stay a night in Limerick . 
— I fancy it is ; but that class of people will not 
travel second class. You cannot make them under- 
stand it, when there is not a third-class train going 
from their homes they remain until there is one. 

2678. Every impediment seems to be thrown in the 
way of third-class travellers ?— I think so. 

2679. (Chairman.) Do you attribute that fact 
mainly to the number of the small railway companies, 
and the conflicting interests which exist?— les. Each 
of the six liues to which I have referred is very short, 
and they have local directories, and they certainly do 
not hit off well. They appear not to understand each 
other; and I have not the slightest doubt that if all 
those lines of railway were under one central manage- 
ment, the times of the trains could be so adapted to 
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the convenience of the public that it would induce a ^ Mk ^ 
large amount of additional traffic. ' ^ an ' 

2680. (Mr. Glyn.) Has the Great Southern and mh May 1865. 

Western Company ever tried to buy up the small rail- 

ways ? — I believe that they sought to buy up the 

Limerick and Castleconnel line, or to lease it. 

2681. Have they power under their existing Acts 
to do so ? — I think not. 

2682. Nor any power with regard to the other 
lines ?_l think not. I think they came to Parlia- 
ment last session to buy up the Limerick and Castle- 
connell line from Nenagh to Birdhill, but they lost 
their bill, and the Waterford Company got an Act, 
and the Limerick and Waterford Company has the 
haulage of all those lines. It is an impression cer- 
tainly of my own that it is from hostility on the part 
of the Limerick and Waterford Company and the 
Great Southern and Western Company that there is 
any impediment placed in the way of the traffic. It 
seems very odd that the direct route from Dublin 
via Nenagh should be perfectly useless, and that 
there should be no through traffic carried on, and no 
third-class train upon it, running uninterruptedly to 
Dublin, for it was made expressly upon those con- 
ditions. 

2683. Is there no obligation upon the company 
under their Act of Parliament to put on a third-class 
train ?— I cannot say ; they run a third-class train to 
Nenagh. 

2684. (Mr. Ayrton.) You think that all this incon- 
venience arises from the Waterford and Limerick 
Company trying to force traffic over the line from 
Limerick to Tipperary, rather than let it go over the 
line from Limerick to Nenagh ? — I do ; that is the 
legitimate channel for it, that is the straight line. 

2685. (Chairman.) Do you wish to state. any facts 
as to passenger fares on any other lines besides those 
between Limerick and Dublin ? — I can state in gene- 
ral terms that the railways about Limerick are not. 
doing the work of the country ; carriers are still 
numerous on all the roads where railways are. 1 
must state that we have not much experience on the 
subject, it has not been tested. The public think, from 
what the traffic managers tell them, that things are as 
low as they can go to pay, and those who are inex- 
perienced in railways take that as the state of circum- 
stances, and they have not pressed the matter ; but 
my own impression is that when one sees the traffic 
of our own country all going by road by a route 
running parallel with railways, that the cattle are 
driven°long distances, having been, bought in the 
west of Limerick and Clare, and going up through 
Dublin on to Meath, where they are fattened — it 
strikes me that that being our principal traffic, as we 
have not got any manufactories, the attention of 
railway directors ought to be called to the matter to 
see how they could manage to get that traffic on to 
their lines ; they say that it will not pay them to 
carry them under a certain rate, but the railway 
waggons go empty, and there is no prospect of filling 
theni, when, if they even tried the experiment of 
taking them at a very considerable reduction, such a 
reduction as would pay the breeder of the cattle to 
rear them, I think that it would pay the railway 
companies something. There is no buyer who will 
drive cattle- long distances without knowing that it 
deteriorates them very much, and brings them into 
bad condition, and who would not be willing to pay a 
moderate price for their carriage. 

2686. Have you calculated the matter, and quite 
satisfied yourself that cattle would be carried profit- 
ably by the railway companies ? — No, I have not ; 
but there is a gentleman coming from my district, 

Mr. Cooper, of Cooperhill, who is extensively engaged 
in the cattle trade, and farms a large quantity of land, 
who is prepared, as I have understood from him, to 
give evidence on the subject, and he is certainly a 
very high authority, being a very large buyer ol 

' 2687. (Mr. Glyn.) Do the few passenger trains 

Q 
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Mr. which are run now, go tolerably full ? — Indeed they 
M. R. Ryan, do not, most of our trains are very empty indeed. 

— 2688. Even without adding to their present ex- 

ay I86 5- penses, with lower fares you think the traffic might 
be increased ? — Decidedly ; our smallest trains could 
carry many more passengers. 

2689. (Mr. Hamilton.') If the fares were consider- 
ably reduced, do you think there would be a very 
large increase in the number of the third-class passen- 
gers ? — I should anticipate such a result. 

2690. (Mr. Ayrton.) From what do you think that 
increase would arise ? — I think, with regard to the 
labouring classes, we have not many of those who 
would travel by a railway train, unless placed within 
the reach of their limited resources, but the small 
farmers and men going to market with their butter, 
corn, and other farm produce, would do so, who 
now drive their cars along the road carrying 
their butter to sell in the markets, and there are 
other persons who would go with their produce into 
a town and sell it, leaving their horse and car at 
home. 

2691. (Mr. Hamilton.) Is it not the fact that the 
present high fares have compelled many persons to 
walk who would otherwise travel by the railway 
train ? — There is no doubt of it, and in my own dis- 
trict. I am a shareholder in the Limerick and Foynes 
Railway ; it has never paid one shilling dividend, and 
I do not expect that it ever will. The line runs pa- 
rallel to the road leading to Askeaton and all that 
district ; but the people never think of going by the 
railway, although the distance is very little more, if 
anything, than by the main road ; the railway and 
the road are nearly parallel lines. 

2692. ( Capt . Galton.) I believe the fares are very 
low on that railway ? — They have advanced them 
recently, but this is an instance of the effect — in April 
1863 a considerable increase was made in the passen- 
ger charges of 10 or 12 per cent. ; in the year previous 
to the change the number of passengers was 87,000, 
and in the year after the change the numbers fell to 

63.000, showing a falling off of 24,000. So likewise 
there was a similar falling off in the traffic of the 
“Kelpy” steamer, working in connexion with the 
Foynes line, in which there was a similar raising of 
the fares, the falling off of passengers being from 

15.000, making a receipt of 17,000/., to 8,300, bringing 
9,060/. That was the effect of increasing the rate. 

2693. You reason from that, that if they lowered 
the rate they would get a still larger number of 
passengers ? — Yes. 

2694. Do many of the farmers of the agricultural 
community generally travel by railway within dis- 
tances of 10 miles from Limerick to come to market ? 
— No, they never think of doing so. 

2695. Do they travel by railway within 15 miles of 
Limerick ? — They very rarely do, I think, beyond the 
limit of 15 miles from Limerick ; they do up to 15, but 
otherwise they employ their own horses and cars. 

2696. If the fares were reduced would more per- 
sons travel by railway ?— Yes ; for I am certain that 
no farmer would take his horse and car into a town if 
he could avoid it, for he has to put his horse up at 
livery at very considerable cost, and, besides that, it 
takes his horse from the farm where it might be 
usefully employed. 

2697. Are there no special passenger fares for 
market days ? — Sometimes there are, but very rarely. 

2698. Not as a regular rule ? — No. One of the 
principal market towns on the Foynes railway is 
Rathkeale, which is a town of considerable import- 
ance ; there are several fairs held there in a year, 
and the arrangement of the trains is such that a man 
can only get by any train half an hour to transact his 
business in the town, and then come back again. 

2699. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know the precise 
nature of the passenger traffic in which the falling off 
took place ?— Yes ; it was in the general traffic from 
Clare. Persons pass over from Kilrush to the other 
side of the Shannon by a fast steamer and come to 
Foynes. Limerick was the supplying city for all the 



small towns in Clare, and there is also a fashionable 
watering place called Kilkee on the coast of Clare 

2700. Was the falling off in the pleasure traffic or 

m the business traffic ? — I cannot say, but I should 
say both. I know that there were a great number of 
persons who had their families down there, and who 
took lodgings in Kilkee to have the advantage of the 
cheap fares up and down the river ; but when they 
found that the fares were advanced they went away 
to other watering places. * ' 

2701. That prevented a great number of persons 

from going backwards and forwards to that watering 
place ? — Yes. ° 

2702. Do you think that the falling off was chiefly 
in that class of persons, or in persons going to 
Limerick for business purposes ? — I rather think it 
was in the former. 

2703. (Mr. Gower.) I understand you to say that 
the shareholders have grounds for complaining of the 
management of their railways, and that if the rates 
were altered, and the trains differently arranged, they 
would receive larger profits than they do now ?_lThat 
is really the feeling of the shareholders. 

2704. Do they never remonstrate with the direc- 
tors ?— I have done so myself, and I have more than 
once heard other shareholders remonstrate with the 
directors at the half-yearly meetings ; but our direc- 
tors do not appear much to mind that. I was one of 
the promoters of the Foynes line at the original 
starting of it, and that was a line that was said to he 
required. 

2705. In England, when shareholders are dissatis- 
fied with their directors, they elect others. Has any 

attempt of that kind been made in Ireland ? The 

fact is that all our local lines have got into the hands 
of one party ; a few persons who hold the shares and 
the few small shareholders who hold but a limited 
number of shares are powerless ; the larger number 
of the shares are represented by one or two larsre 
holders of them, and they control the voting. 

2706. But the interest of those shareholders is the 

same as that of the small shareholders? Yes it 

should be. 

2707. (Mr. Glyn.) Are they satisfied with the pre- 
sent system of management ?— They differ from me 
in opinion, and they do not reside locally. Our shares 
are principally held by one individual who does not 
live in Limerick and has no connexion with the place. 

I allude to Mr. Malcolmson. 

2708. (Mr. Ayrton .) He has the greatest interest, 
has he not, in seeing that the railway is well 
managed ? — Certainly. 

2709. (Mr. Gower.) As to the third- class train from 
Limerick to Dublin, is it your opinion that if a later 
train was put on it would not be a loss to the com- 
pany ? I think it would not ; I think it would be a 
profit to them, as it would convey the passengers 
who arrive by the several local trains during the 
day. I think that there would be more persons 
travelling by it, and that it should be entirely a 
matter of discretion with the traffic manager, to put 
on a train that would catch the public traffic. 

2710. Have you considered the effect it would have 
upon other trains by which there were no third-class 
fares, I mean second-class trains, in diminishing the 
number of the travellers ?— I have not considered that 
very thoughtfully, but it strikes me that the class of 
persons who would go by a third-class train would 
not go by a second-class train ; they abstain from 
going, and they probably make an arrangement with 
a neighbour from one particular village to go up and 
transact the business of three or four. I rather think 
that those persons would go up and do their business 
if the opportunity was placed within their reach. 

2711. (Capt. Gallon.) It has been stated by a 
witness that instead of peoifie going to market towns 
themselves to sell their goods, or to buy fresh articles 
of consumption, it was the custom for hucksters to go 
through the country buying up the produce, and 
also selling small wares ; is it the same in your part of 
Ireland ? — Yes, it is. 
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2712. Do you think that that state of things would 
be altered if lower fares were charged ? — I think so. 

I think that that is the impression on their minds, 
that the fares are high, and that they would not cover 
their expenses in addition to the price that they get 
at home, and that keeps them at home. 

2713. Are eggs and butter sold in that way ? — 
Yes. 

2714. Would the produce of those persons who now 
sell them to hucksters be sufficient to make it worth 
their while to go to market and try to sell it if the 
fares were lower than they are ? — Yes, I think 
so. On the line, about the Tipperary district, 
which is in the hands and management of the 
Limerick and Waterford Company, they encourage 
as much traffic as they can between Tipperary and 
the towns near Tipperary and Waterford. Persons 
going with their firkin, or perhaps two casks of 
butter, they give them a free pass to accompany it 
there, and the result is that a good deal of butter goes 
in that direction, and at moderate charges. 

2715. In that case they charge for the firkin of 
butter, and not for the passenger ? — Yes. 

2716. Do you think that that creates much traffic ? 

It prevents this, that when these hucksters come to 

these people to buy, they will not deal with them ; they 
go to the market themselves with their butter. In 
Limerick we complain of the absence of that accommo- 
dation ; but probably it is not a question that should 
be considered when dealing with the question of the 
general management of the country. From those 
very points, Tipperary and nearer to Limerick than 
Tipperary, the charge upon butter is more than twice 
the price it is to Waterford, for the passenger has to 
pay his passage as well, so that the company that 
manages the other line gives a greater inducement to a 
person to send his butter in the direction of W aterford, 
and imposes a penalty upon the person sending it to 
Limerick. 

2717. What is the object of that ? — The fact is, 
that the chairman of the company is also the pro- 
prietor of the steamships going out of Waterford, and 
of course by getting the trade to Waterford the vessels 
earn freights which they would not earn if the trade 
came, and probably to a better market, in Limerick. 

2718. You think that in order to drive the traffic 
into Waterford he actually allows the passengers to 
travel for nothing if they bring their firkins of butter 
with them ? — Yes, he allows them to travel for nothing 
to Tipperary, which is nearer to Limerick than to 
Waterford. 

2719. Is the butter sold in Tipperary ?— Yes. 

2720. To merchants ? — Yes, and it is then sent to 
Waterford. 

2721. Is it carried at a lower rate ? — Yes, at a 
lower rate than to Limerick. I think the rate to 
Waterford is 9 d. 

2722. Would the same gentleman allow a person 
going a mile or two from Limerick to go to Tipperary 
for nothing ? — Yes. 

2723. Would he let him come into Limerick with- 
out paying the high charge? — No, and the conse- 
quence is, that in Limerick we feel that it is a very 
great grievance to our trade. We say that we have a 
shorter mileage, and we have a cheaper carriage by 
water, and if we could get an equivalent mileage rate, 
a certain portion of the trade nearer to Limerick 
would be done at Limerick instead of at Waterford. 

2724. This kind of proceeding discourages trade 
from Limerick and favours it from Waterford ? — Yes. 

2725. (Mr. Hamilton.) You stated that you had a 
lower freight, to what place ? — We have a cheaper 
freight from the Shannon by sea. 

2726. As compared with Waterford ? — Yes. 

2727. How is that ? — The general water carriage 
is cheaper. 

2728. I understood you to mean that the sea freight 
was cheaper from Limerick than from Waterford ? — 
No ; the steamboat freight from Waterford is cheaper 
than the steamboat freight from Limerick, being oh 



the other-side of the land; but the railway charge Mr. 
being added to the freight makes it higher. M - 

2729. ( Capt . Galton.) You say that the butter is 17thMay 186S -. 

allowed to be carried very cheaply to Tipperary ?— ___■ 

Yes. 

2730. It is, I suppose, as near from Tipperary to Cork 
as from Tipperary to Waterford ? — I think not; at all 
events they must travel over the line of the Limerick 
and Waterford Company to get upon the line of the 
Great Southern and Western into Cork, so one check- 
mates the other. 

2731. You say that the butter is sold to merchants 
in Tipperary ? — Yes. 

2732. Do these merchants forward it to Waterford ? 



2733. If the merchants there could get a favourable 
rate from the Great Southern and Western Company 
they would probably not be induced to send it to Mr. 
Malcolmson’s steamboats ? — Probably so. 

2734. (Mr. Horsfall.) To what extent do you 
think it would be necessary to reduce the rates both 
for passengers and goods in order to secure a traffic 
that would be remunerative to the shareholders ?— I 
cannot venture to offer an opinion upon that. I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the charges, or what 
would pay, to hazard an opinion. 

2735. (Chairman.) Do you know what the fares 
were on the Limerick and Foynes line before they 
were raised ? — The increase of the fares was between 
Limerick and Adare, from Is. 8d. to Is. lOd. 

2736. For how many miles ?— I think about seven 
miles, but 1 wiil see exactly by this time table. 

2737. Was that the first-class fare ?— I think so. 
Then the increase in the second-class fare was from 
Is. 2d. to Is. Ad. ; and from 8d. to 11 d. for the third 
class. 

2738. Were those the lowest charges that were 
ever made? — I think so. 

2739. Those were not low charges at any time, if 
the distance was only seven miles ? — It is excessively 
difficult to get at the exact rate of carriage ; we are 
under the impression that there are several rates 
made. I believe that the distance from Adare to 
Limerick is 1 1 miles. 

2740. Is Adare on the line between Limerick and 
Foynes ? — Yes. 

2741. Can you give any evidence as to the goods 
traffic ? — Very slightly ; I have some knowledge of 
the management of some property in the neighbour- 
hood, at Bruree, which is under my agency. I find 
that in that neighbourhood they are very much dis- 
satisfied with the restricted price put upon turf as 
against coal. 

2742. Do they complain that the coal traffic , is 
encouraged at the expense of the turf? — Yes. 

2743. Where is Bruree ? — It is on the Cork and 
Limerick direct line. The hauling is done by the 
Great Southern and Western Company. 

2744. From Cork ? — Yes ; it is between Charleville 
and Limerick. 

2745. (Capt. Galton.) Where would the turf go 
from to that district to which you have just referred, 
Limerick or Cork ? — To the Bruree district, not 
exactly from Limerick but from Kerry, from a bog 
called the “ Rathmoor ” bog on the Great Southern 
and Western line. 

2746. Is coal carried more cheaply to that district 
than turf is ?— Yes, it is. 

2747. Can you state what are the relative rates ? 
~-Y r es, I think I have got them here ; a truck of 
coals from Cork to Bruree, containing five tons, is 
conveyed for 17s. \d. 

2748. How many miles ? — 41 miles. A truck of 
turf, or waggon, carries three tons; and the cost of 
conveying that from Rathmoor to Bruree is LI. 7s. 9d., 
the distance being 49 miles. 

2749. (Chairman.) Does it pass over the lines of 
different companies ? — No. it is liawled by the same 
company, the Great Southern and Western. 

2750. (Mr. Hamilton.) 1/. 7s. 9 d. for carrying 
three tons 49 miles ? — Yes. 



Q 2 
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2751. (Mr. Horsfall .) Are there any manufactories 
at Bruree ? — There is a very large flour mill there, 
indeed it is one of the largest in our part of the 
country. 

2752. (Mr. Glyn.) Is it worked by steam power ? 
— I do hot know ; I know that it is worked by water 
power. I was going to mention that this state of 
things is considerably felt by the tenants with whom 
I have to deal, and by the people generally, because it 
is one of the most extensive dairy districts in the 
vicinity of Limerick, and we find from practical ex- 
perience that turf is much more suited for dairy 
purposes than coal is, it is much cleaner ; and the 
advantages of it are that it does not soil either those 
who handle the butter, or the vessels which are used, 
and the people like it the more for that reason. 
Experience also shows us, and the people inquire 
very closely into these things, that it is cheaper ; it 
is lighted immediately and it is extinguished imme- 
diately ; aud altogether there is no dairyman in the 
country who would not prefer working his dairy with 
turf in preference to coal. 

2753. (Chairman.) In what way is it cheaper than 
coal ; does not that depend upon a variety of circum- 
stances, whether it is in the vicinity or far off'? — 
Previously to the advance being made upon it, it had 
been used extensively in prefei'ence to coal, but since 
the advance has been put upon it its use has been 
discontinued. 

2754. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is a low fire required for dairy 
purposes rather than a quick one? — I think so. The 
great thing is, that the girls do not dirty themselves, 
and there is much cleanliness required in making 
butter. 

2755. (Mr. Hamilton.) Is the rate you have spoken 
of an exceptional rate, or is it about the ordinary rate 
per ton ? — It is the ordinary rate. 

2756. Have 'you calculated what it is per ton? — I 
have not. 

27 57. It is more than 2d. per ton per mile, and do 
you say that that is not an exceptional rate for the 
carriage of turf over Irish railways ? — I am not 
aware that it is, it was lower some months since, 
probably some five or six months since ; there was 
a large quantity of turf coining into Bruree ; since 
that time it has been advanced, and a gentleman 
informs me by a letter I have received this morning, 
what I know to be the fact. He says, “ The charge 
“ for a box of turf to Bruree had been 18s. 6d., and 
“ it is now 11. 7s. 9 d. ; great complaints are made of 
“ the want of fuel, and particularly among the daily 
“ farmers, who were in the habit of getting turf at 
“ Bruree. You must know that the poor people must 
“ feel it also.” 

2758. (Chairman.) Has there been a corresponding 
rise in the charge for the conveyance of coal ? — No. 

2759. Is it for the interest of the Great Southern 
and Western to carry coal rather than turf? — I do 
not know, indeed, but it is the interest of the steam- 
boat proprietors to carry it, and there is a very large 
amount of steamboat influence exercised in the 
directory of this company, and it is the interest of the 
large steamboat proprietors to get freights for their 
ships, to the exclusion of our own fuel. 

2760. (Capt. Gallon.) The charge for the coal is a 
halfpenny per ton per mile, and the charge for turf is 
about 2d. and one-fifth per ton per mile ; it used to 
be l-gt?. per ton per mile? — Yes. 

2761. (Mr. Hamilton.) Do you say that the in- 
crease in the rate for the carriage of turf is not 
exceptional, and that it is universal ? — It is universal 
between those points which I have mentioned. 

2762. You cannot speak as to other parts of the 
country ? — No ; I can only speak as to this particular 
locality. 

2763. Do you attribute it to the circumstance of 
the railway company being interested in increasing 
the trade in coal ? — I imagine so. I believe that the 
leading parties are. largely connected with steam 
vessels running from all those ports, Waterford, Cork, 
and Dublin, and their interest is to bring as. much 



coal as they can into the country for the purpose of 
getting back freights. 

2764. (Mr. Ayrton.) How many tons of turf do 
they load in a truck ? — A waggon contains three tons 
of turf, and a waggon of coal contains five tons. 

2765. Do you know whether the not being able to 
load up to the full weight in a truck has some effect 
upon the charge for haulage ? — Yes, I should fancy it 
has, but it also ought to be considered that it is a less 
heavy article to haul and therefore that it runs lighter • 
if they are paid by weight it is easier for the engine 
to pull three tons of turf than to pull five tons of 
coal. 

2766. (Mr. Glyn.) Are the directors of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway much engaged iu 
steamboats ? — I do not know, but I have said that I 
thought they were large shareholders ; the public 
men in Dublin are almost all engaged in steam ship 
companies. 

2767. (Lord Honotighmore.) Is not Mr. Pyke a 

very large steamboat owner in the port of Cork ? 

Yes, he is the principal owner of the line out of Cork. 

2768. (Mr. Hamilton.) Is there no maximum charge 
in the Railway Acts beyond which the companies 
cannot raise the rates for goods traffic ? — I am not 
aware at all. 

2769. (Chairman.) Have you given much con- 
sideration to the question whether any great alteration 
could be introduced into the railway system in Ireland 
with advantage ? — I have always considered that if 
we could have all our railways placed under one 
management the interests of particular towns and 
particular districts would not be interfered with from 
any interested motives, particularly as we are circum- 
stanced on the west coast of Ireland ; we have no 
directors there, the railways that run to Limerick are 
centred either in Waterford, Cork, or Dublin, and the 
eastern ports of shipment, and I think that those 
three directories vie with each other to see which 
port shall get the greatest loading for their steamers, 
and the port of Limerick does not get a fair mileage 
rate in consequence of that. As an instance, butter, 
per firkin, Bruree to Cork, 41-1 miles, is od. per firkin, 
while from Bruree to Limerick, 19 miles, it is 9d., 
being double the distance for half the price ; that is, 
the charge to Limerick is fourfold in proportion to 
that to Cork. Again, timber from. Cork to Bruree 
is charged 6s. 3d. per ton, while from Limerick to 
Bruree it is 4s. per ton. The proportionate charge, 
according to mileage, ought to be 2s. 1(M. from 
Limerick. 

2770. (Lord Donoughmore.) Is it not the fact that 
Sir David Roche was for many year's a director of 
the Great Southern and Western Railway ? — Yes. 

2771. If he had any local interest it was in 
Limerick, was it not ? — Yes, but he never shipped 
any produce from Limerick ; he had a large flour 
mill in Limerick, but he never exported. I am glad 
that you referred to Sir David Roche, he has recently 
died, but his son, the present Sir David Roche, is now 
the owner of the very large mills there, and I am 
satisfied that there are very few men in the country 
who could give more information to this Commission 
as to the inconvenience which is suffered from the 
present state of things than the present Sir David 
Roche.- I have known him complain very sadly with 
respect to his mills ; he has one at Croome, and he 
does not use the railways at all ; he keeps a stud of 
horses on the road, and he does not send a pound 
weight by the railways. 

2772. (Capt. Gallon.) On account of the high rates 
which are charged ? — I suppose so. 

2773. (Chairman.) What distance is it from Lime- 
rick to the mills you have spoken of ? — I think the 
distance is about 12 miles. 

2774. ( Capt. Galton.) Is the railway communica- 
tion in the hands of one company? — Yes; it is on the 
Cork and Limerick Direct line, and the haulage is 
done under the management of the Great Southern 
and Western Company. 
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2775. It appears by the map as if the traffic would 2782. {Capt. Galton.) What is the charge made ** 
run on the line of the Waterford and Limerick ? — for passengers, compared with what it was before the • • J 
No his produce would run into the Foynes line at railways were opened, when they travelled by Bian- 17th May 1865. 

Patrick’s Well; there is a rental paid of 1,400Z. a coni’s cars ? — 1 do not know ; but I know that when 

rear by the Cork and Limerick direct line, and the first line ran out of Limerick from the Great 

they run over it. He would have only to deal Southern and Western, in 1848, the rate was only 8s. 
with the Great Southern and Western Company, third-class to Dublin, and all the shares were at a 
who have the line ; but he will be able to explain premium, and they were able to declare large 
that to the Commission better than I can. I think dividends, but since the increase in the charges 
that the Cork and Limerick directors have a voice in those shares have gone down in price, and their divi- 
those rates, but the Great Southern and Western dends have diminished. 

Company do the haulage for 40 or 45 per cent., 2783. Do you know what the fares used to be per 

and they have to consult the Cork and Limerick mile by Bianconi’s cars ?— I do not. 

directors upon certain things. I know that Sir David 2784. To Dublin, for instance ? — I do not know. 

Roche feels it very much. There is another miller in 2785. {Chairman.) Are there any other matters 

the same town. There are, also, very extensive that you wish to submit to the Commission ? — At the 
flour mills belonging to Mr. Lyons, and he also keeps moment I cannot remember. 

a stud of horses on the road, but he does not avail 2786. You have mentioned the most important 

himself of the railway, though his mills are in the points within your knowledge ? — I think so ; but 
town of Croome, and close to the railway station. may add that there are cars running at the present 

2776. {Chairman.) Have you any definite scheme time to certain points upon that line, and there is an 

to submit to the Commission as to any alteration you immense traffic that is not taken by rail ; from the 
would like to see introduced in the Irish system of Bruree district there is a four-horse car, and there 
railways ?— My view is this : I should feel happy if are others running from Bruff, Kilmallock, and Kil- 
the government of the country should take charge of Allan to Limerick' ; and all people living between 
the railways for some little time, and try the experi- Bruff and Bruree, even some of those living in 
ment whether one central management would do for Bruree walk a distance of seven miles to get upon 
them all. If the experiment was not successful, it that car, because they only pay half fare. From 
could not be more unsuccessful than the present Bruff to Limerick the charge is only 9d. for a dis- 
system. tance of 12 miles. 

2777. {Capt. Galton.) If it proved unsuccessful, 2787. {Mr. Ayrton .) Is Bruff upon a railway ?— 
how would you meet the loss that would accrue ? No, it is seven miles from Bruree ; but all those who 
by levying a rate upon the different towns in Ireland ? live midway never go by the railway. 

— I should not do that at all The towns in Ireland 2788. What is the fare from Bruree . I think it 
are now taxed for the support of the poor and other is Is. 6 d . ; some of the people living about Bruree, 
charges to their utmost ability, aud could not endure which is seven miles off, walk to Bruft. 
more. I think the nation should be prepared to under- 2789. {Chairman.) Is there a railway station at 
take any such contingency, but in my opinion it Bruree ? — Yes ; there is station m the town. I may 
would be no loss incurred. I should say, try this quote an instance to the Commission to show how 
experiment, for I think it is really of national import- these cars are loaded. Last week a case came before 
ance, having regard to the development of the re- the courity sessions, and I happened to be on the 
sources of the country. We have found that since bench at the time. A man was summoned for having 
the introduction of railroads, a great deal of good has 40 people on his car when he was licensed to carry 
been done, but not so much as I believe might be done;, only 24, and it was not the first offence. The man 
they have promoted good feeling among the people, said that he could not help it; Ins evidence was that 
and a better understanding with each other, by bring- the people rushed upon the car, and that lie was 
ino- them together; they travel more about the obliged to get the constabulary to assist him. He 
countrv, and more money is expended than there was was only fined nominally Is., the bench believing that 
before.” he was not courting trade. This offence is not un- 

2778. {Mr. Ayrton.) But who is to bear the loss, frequent. Those four cars are allowed to carry 20 or 

if that is to be the result of the experiment?— I should 24 passengers each, and prove unequal for the traffic, 
think it ou<dit to fall upon the country at large. I It is reported other cars are to be put on the road, 
would extend it to this side of the Channel. Ireland’s 2790. {Mr . Ayrton .) What was the fare by the 
prosperity or adversity must affect the national car ?— Ninepence for 12 miles. I refer to that case 
interest ; and as the people of England are the great as affording evidence that _ if the railway fare were 
consumers of our produce, they have a direct interest reduced to 9d., I do not think anybody would travel 
in removing the grievance we suffer under. on the outside of a car, exposed as they would be to 

2779. You would extend the system of reducing the weather, if they could go by railway, 

fares upon railways to England ?— Yes, if it required 2791. {Mr. Hamilton.) Nor walk ?— No. 

it if the material improvement of the country were 2792. {Chairman.) Can you give any other in- 

retarded by not doing it. stances of cars competing successfully with railways? 

2780. (Mr. Hamilton.) If a loss was sustained by —I believe there are other instances, but those I 
the experiment you have recommended, do you think have given are the most familiar to me. I witnessed 
the traffic would recover itself in a few years ? — I do. the other day a very curious thing ; some people 
I am entirely of that opinion. I cannot but believe, were coming from Kilrush to the other side of the 
when there is a certain amount of population in Ire- Shannon ; there were about lO emigrants going to 
land, and a certain amount of produce from the soil, Cork and Dublin, and coming from the west of Clare 
which is brought to this side of the Channel, and when by Foynes ; they arrived in the afternoon at Limerick, 

I see that going by roads running parallel to railroads, and those 70 persons had to remain in Limerick _ all 
that traffic ought to be got, and would be got, and night, there being no third-class train after that time 
when once the people would acquire a habit of rail- to take them on to their place of embarkation. Some 
way travelling, they would be sure not to return to were going to Cork to embark by steamer for 
the old slow system”. America, and others were going to Liverpool via 

2781. If the railway charges were lowered, you Dublin. There was no means to convey them, and it 

believe that there would be an increase in the pro- was most pitiable to see those poor people disap- 
duce ?— Yes, for I believe that one of the things that pointed in that way, being of course put to very 
prevents that increase is the expense of the transit, great expense. . 

When produce is purchased, it is always subject to 2793. {Lord Donoughmore.) Is it not the custom 
the charges of transportation ; and the higher they are with railway companies in Ireland to give special rates 
the less remunerative is the transaction to the farmer, for emigrants ?— Not at present ; they used to do so 
and the less he is disposed to produce. but they do not do so now, though they ought, aud 
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these are the reasons why I think, if there was one 
intelligent governing body sitting in Dublin, they 
would not let these things longer exist. I believe 
that the heavy expenses of separate management and 
separate establishment charges could be reduced to a 
considerable extent, which would be a set-off against 
any losses that might be incurred by the experiment. 



I know that if I were to put myself in the position of 
the proprietors of all those lines of railway, or if I 
had anything to do with them in the way of manao-e- 
ment, I would have but one governing staff, only one 
establishment, because I am certain that that would 
work more harmoniously, and certainly more econo- 
mically than several. 



The witness withdrew. 



Dr. Mountifort Longfield examined. 



2794. (Chairman.) You are the chief judge of the 
Landed Estates Court in Ireland ? — I am the senior 
judge. 

2795. Have you given much attention to Irish 
railways ? — I have. 

2796. Have you formed any opinion as to the effect 
of the rates now charged upon those railways both 
for passengers and goods ? — I think that we should 
have more passengers and more goods if the rates 
were reduced ; but I think that we could not reduce 
the rates without diminishing our profits very much ; 
I say our profits, because I have been for nearly 20 
years a director of the chief railway in Ireland. 

2797. You are a director of the Great Southern and 
Western Railway ? — Yes. 

2798. You are of opinion that it would not be safe 
for the directors to make any large reduction in the 
rates, either for passengers or goods ? — I am. I think 
there would be a considerable diminution in our 
profits for several years at least ; in the meantime 
many of the existing shareholders being deprived 
of their dividends must sell out and perhaps be 
ruined. 

2799. Upon what grounds do you rest the opinion 
that there would ultimately be a large increase in the 
traffic ? — Upon this, that there is a natural desire to 
travel, and there is a great deal of utility in it, and 
that would be felt more and more, and of course the 
effect of a reduction of the charge made for a very 
useful privilege, or upon any commodit} r , would in- 
crease the number of passengers and the consumption 
of the commodity. 

2800. Has your company ever tried the effect of 
making low charges upon any portion of their line ? — 
At one time we tried the effect of having fourpenuy 
parcel rates, and it did not answer ; perhaps it was 
not tried long enough. 

2801. (Capt. Galton.) Will you be good enough 
to explain that ? — -I mean that it did not pay. 

2802. Not the cost ? — More than that; but it did 
not pay enough. 

2803. (Chairman.) It paid better at the old rates 
than the reduced ones ?- — Yes. 

2804. (Capt. Galton.) How long was it tried ? — 
F or about eight iribiiths. ' ' 

2805. (Chairman.) Was there any considerable in- 
crease in the parcels traffic ? — Not enough to justify 
its continuance. 

2806. (Mr. Gower.) What was the reduction made 
from ? — It varied ; it was from 8 d. and Is. to Ad. 

2807. (Chairman.) Was there any perceptible in- 
crease in the number of parcels sent? — Indeed we 
thought not. I think it is probable that the reduc- 
tion was not well known. I was not satisfied that it 
had had a perfectly fair trial. 

2808. Have any other experiments been tried upon 
other descriptions of traffic on that line ? — I do not 
think there has been any experiment made ; we are 
rather afraid of experiments. 

2809. Do you think there would be a considerable 
increase in the passenger traffic if the fares were con- 
siderably reduced ? — Yes ; but not of course so much 
as in England, for the working classes are not so rich, 
and time is therefore not so valuable ; they are not so 
well able to pay. Then the agricultural traffic does 
not admit of the same increase that the commercial 
traffic does ; for instance, a fat beast has only one 
occasion in its lifetime to travel to town, and that is 
to be killed and sold, 



2810. (Capt. Galton.) Is it not the case that cattle 
are sent from one part of Ireland to another to be fed? 
— They are first bought by the graziers, who fatten 
them, from the people who breed them. 

2811. Is there no opportunity of sending them by 
railway to the place where they are to be fattened ? 
■ — Yes, there is some opportunity to send them, not 
very much. 

2812. Is there a very large cattle traffic on the 
Great Southern and Western Railway ? — There is a 
considerable traffic, but it has become diminished of 
late year’s with the reduction in the quantity of cattle 
in the counti’y. 

2813. (Chairman.) Is it chiefly fat or store cattle ? 
— On the Great Southern and Western line it is 
chiefly fat cattle ; there is a great number of store 
cattle driven along the roads, and some people attri- 
bute that to the high rates charged upon railways, 
but the reason, in my opinion, is that driving is more 
convenient, and for another reason, which is this, 
that the people who drive them sell them along the 
way to their customers, merely taking them from town 
to town. 

2814. (Lord Dohoug/more.) Supposing a Midland 
grazier buys a couple of store cattle in the fair at 
Ballinasloe, wpuld it not be natural to get those cattle 
carried by railway at a reasonable rate so as to con- 
vey them to Meath sooner than by driving them 
along the road ? — I think it is probable that if the 
charge for tln5 carriage was very cheap he would 
do so. 

281 5. Do you think that a x-ate that would tempt a 
grazier to send his stoi’e cattle by x-ailway would be 
so low as to be unremunerative to the railway com- 
pany ? — It would remunerate us, but not so much as 
the present rates, at least it would be doubtful, and 
people do not like trying experiments when the divi- 
dends are leather low. 

2816. (Capt. Galton.) Your dividend is x’edxxced 
fi’om what it was, is it not ? — Yes. 

2817. To what do you attribute that? — To the 
bad harvests in the countx-y, which have diminished 
the wealth and the population in the country to a 
great extent. 

2818. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you made any in- 
quiries as to the quantity of store cattle driven along 
the roads and the quantity of cattle cai-ried by i-ail- 
way with a view to ascertain whether there is really 
a diminution in the quantity cai’ried on account of the 
excessive amount of the charge made ? — Inquiries 
have been made, although not in a very official way ; 
but inquii’ies have been made about the exportation 
of cattle from Ireland and the importation into Eng- 
land, and I have been informed that it has become 
x-educed in about the same proportion as the number 
of the cattle that we have carried, showing that there 
has beexx a general decrease and that it is not con- 
fined to our railway. 

2819. Apart from that, have you made any in- 
quiries as to the cost of driving cattle as compared 
with can’ying them by railway, which leads you to 
believe that you do not get all the traffic you ought 
to do on the railway ? — No ; but I am sure that the 
traffic would increase if we diminished the rate, 
although I cannot say in what proportion. 

2820. (Chairman.) Does your board ever take into 
consideration any proposals which hold out a prospect 
of any increase of traffic of any description, minerals 
or otherwise ? — Yes ; if any person makes a sug- 
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gestion, that suggestion is taken into consideration, 
and we act accordingly. 

2821. Have any proposals ever been made to your 
board which, after consideration, you have thought 
it advisable to decline ? — A good many. We generally 
do decline them, for they are frequently made very 
recklessly by persons who promise a very large in- 
crease of traffic, and then when we come to inquire 
into it we find these persons have been consulting 
their own interests very much, and that there is 
nothing to countenance the idea that an increase of 
traffic will arise. 

2822. Has there been any material increase upon 
any description of traffic within the last few years ? 
— I do not think there has been. 

2823. You do not think that any reduction in the 
rates charged could be made with profit to the rail- 
way companies ? — I think with ultimate profit it 
could be, but not immediately. 

2824. Upon what articles chiefly do you anticipate 
that a large reduction of the rates would ultimately 
bring an increased return to the railway companies ? 
— I hope it would in coal, and probably in minerals. 
I think that the people would gradually find out the 
advantages to be gained by travelling and by the 
transmission of goods by railways ; and (although we 
do not anticipate it beforehand), I think a great 
deal would arise from unexpected quarters. 

2825. We have been informed that there are some 
mines in Tipperary, which I believe have been under 
consideration ? — Yes. 

2826. ( Lord Donoughmore) It is in evidence that 
there are mines in the county of Tipperary, the 
Adare mines, situated not very far from the Birdhill 
station, about six or seven miles from Birdhill, and 
that a railway should be connected with those mines, 
and it has been stated that the rates of carriage 
are so high as practically to prohibit the export of all 
the poorer descriptions of the ores. Have any com- 
plaints been addressed to you upon that subject? — I 
do not remember any, but I am sure that if the pro- 
prietor would show that he would supply us with 
sufficient traffic to return us a profit we should be 
glad to carry it. 

2827. Would you be inclined to open a special 
station or make a special siding for him if he could 
show you that he could supply you with a certain 
number of hundred tons per week ? — Certainly I 
should be in favour of it, and the entire board, I think, 
"would willingly listen to it or to anything that we 
should not lose by. 

2828. The witness stated that practically the rich 
ores are sent by cart from the mines to Birdhill, where 
they are placed on the line of the Castleeonnell and 
Limerick Railway, and sent by Waterford to England, 
but he stated that if the Great Southern and Western 
Company would give him full facilities it would pay 
him better to send them by that line and from 
Dublin to England. Is it possible, do you think, for 
your board to tempt that gentleman to send his ores 
by Dublin instead of Waterford ? — Until I know 
what he expects I could not say ; but for the sake of 
getting traffic I am sure that the board would do 
everything that was reasonable, and that they would 
reduce their profit as low as possible. 

2829. {Mr. Glyn.) If the propr ietor was ready to 
send you a given quantity, you would reduce the rate 
now charged to a lower rate ? — Yes, if he sent us full 
train loads. 

2830. You would reduce the rates to him ? — Yes. 

2831. {Mr. Ayrton.') Has this subject ever been 
under the consideration of your board ?- — I do not 
remember the subject of the mines ever comma before 
the board, but the subject of reduced rates on parti- 
cular occasions is discussed almost every board day. 

2832. {Chairman.) But you have scarcely ever 
decided upon making any experiments? — Very 
seldom. 

2833.. {Mr. Ayrton.) I understand that when these 
suggestions are made you direct special inquiries 



into the supposed sources of increased traffic, and j D r. 

you are guided by the result ? — Yes. M. Longfitld. 

2834. {Mr. Glyn.) I believe that some years ago, , ~ 
when Mr. Thomas Smith was one of the directors of 1 *• a y 186 j 
the Great Southern and Western, he advocated very 

strongly a reduction of fares, founded upon his expe- 
rience in England ? — He never attended the board 
except upon a few occasions. I do not think that he 
attended twelve board meetings in his life. 

2835. Did he not advocate a reduction of the 
rates? — I think he did several years ago, and another 
English director, who is now deceased, Mr. Boothby, 
opposed it. 

2836. The subject has been very much discussed, 
has it ? — Constantly. 

2837. {Chairman.) Do you know whether a train 
to carry third-class passengers from Limerick to 
Dublin by Nenagh has ever been under the considera- 
tion of your board ? — Yes. 

2838. We have been informed that there is no train 
at present ? — There must be a third-class train. Ac- 
cording to the Act of Parliament we are obliged to 
carry passengers at a penny a mile once a day. 

2839. I believe there is a third-class train from 
Dublin to Nenagh, but none between Nenagh and 
Limerick ? — There must be ; the company can be 
compelled to provide it. It is not our line, but the 
railway company can be compelled to run a third- 
class train from Limerick to Nenagh. 

2840. Have you any power over the line from 
Nenagh to Limerick ? — Yes. 

2841. Have you running powers from Nenagh into 
Limerick ? — Yes, I think so. 

2842. (Mr. Glyn.) It has been stated that there is 
no possibility for a first-class passenger to get from 
Limerick to Dublin and back again conveniently in 
the same day; is that so? — I cannot say; but 
looking at the time table I think it is not improbable, 
and I think it is likely they would not much care for 
the privilege, for there is some little disadvantage, in 
consequence of it, for in going from Limerick to 
Dublin they have to pass over two lines of railway 
not belonging to the same company, and which are 
not always working harmoniously. 

2843. {Mr. Ayrton.) Are they at present in har- 
mony, or is there much discord between them ? — Not 
so much harmony as I should wish. 

2844. Have you any joint committee to manage the 
traffic that is required to be worked through ? — No. 

2845. {Lord Donoughmore.) Was there not some 
time ago a proposition made on the part of your 
board of directors to amalgamate with the Waterford 
and Limerick Railway Company ? — Yes. 

2846. And that proposition was refused by the 

directors of the Waterford and Limerick line ? By 

the shareholders. I do not know whether the direc- 
tors were favourable to it or not, but it was refused. 

2847. Do you believe it would be a great advan- 
tage to the public if those two railway companies 
could be amalgamated ? — Certainly. 

2848. Would it facilitate the traffic arrangements 
all through that country ? — Yes. 

2849. {Chairman.) You could not offer terms to 
the Waterford and Limerick Company that they 
would accept ? — No ; and with regard to the terms 
that were then rejected, I thought they were a great 
deal too high, and I opposed them. 

2850. {Mr. Gower) The negotiation failed as to 
the terms ? — Yes. We offered what I considered 
were too high terms, and they thought that they 
would be better by standing out for a time. 

2851. {Lord Donoughmore.) Have the earnings of 
the Waterford and Limerick Company, since that 
offer was made and declined, been at all equal to the 
terms offered by the Great Southern and Western 
Company ?— No ; neither since that time nor before 
it, but whenever a negotiation is pending the public 
necessarily know it, and that raises the price of the 
line that is to be bought, and then the shareholders 
think that that rise, in price is part of the intrinsic 
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Dr. value of the line, and they insist upon something more, 
M. Lonaficld. and all these things cause delay. 

2852. {Mr. Ayrton .) Have you ever been able to 

17 th May 136 5. form any c i e fi u i te idea as to the percentage of reduc- 
tion necessary to produce an increase of traffic, and 
the probable number of years that would be required 
to brine- back the income to its present state on the 
Irish railways ? — I think that everything of that kind 
must be merely vague conjecture. I think that every 
reduction of rates will produce some increase of 
traffic, and the greater the increase the longer the 
period that must elapse before it has its full effect 
upon the country. 

2853. Have you considered the question sufficiently 
to be able to reduce the general proposition to any 
practical figures ? — I should not venture to do so, it 
is entirely a matter of conjecture. A sanguine man 
will say that it will take place in four years, and 
another man will say it will take ten years, and 
another that it will never take place. 

2854. Have you considered the matter sufficiently 
in detail to be able to suggest any particular item of 
traffic that would be capable of great development 
and increase consequent upon a reduction of the 
rates ? — I think that corn and coal and third-class 
passengers would be the chief ; but I think that a 
great many others would arise unexpectedly. 

2855. With regard to coal, do you think that traffic 
in coal would arise from displacing the consumption 
of turf, or from increased consumption by manufac- 
tories, or for domestic purposes ? — From all three 
causes. A great many persons would burn coal 
instead of turf, and a great many lines which are now 
inadequately worked would have greater returns from 
the increased consumption of fuel, and it also might 
assist in promoting the manufactures of the country. 

2856. With regard to corn, in what way do you 
think that an increase in the quantity of com carried 
would take place ? — I think it is probable that there 
would be a great deal of corn sent backwards and 
forwards, according to the state of the local markets, 
if it was carried with sufficient cheapness. 

2857. Apart from the movement of the existing 
quantity, it seems, from your experience in the cattle 
trade, that we should have to look entirely for an in- 
creased production in corn to agriculture ? — T think 
not. I think that circumstances would enable corn 
to be more readily transported from place to place, 
but less for some time than in the case of cattle. 

2858. With regard to the unexpected sources of 
traffic, to what sources do you refer, to minerals ? — 
When I say unexpected, I can hardly venture to say 
what they would be ; but I think that special trades 
will arise in the country, and that the people will find 
that such things as eggs may become a great article of 
traffic, and perhaps poultry, and a number of other 
things. 

2859. With regard to third-class passengers, do you 
think that a new class of passengers could be set in 
motion, or that the existing passengers would travel 
more frequently ? — I believe that both things would 
happen. I think that the people would more readily 
go in search of employment, and that they would go 
lor lighter motives when they found that the fare was 
much reduced. 

2860. Is there much tendency in Ireland to move 
about in search of employment, or are the people very 
constant to their particular locality ? — They go great 
distances in search of employment. 

2861. Have you formed any opinion as to the per- 
centage of reduction that would be necessary to pro- 
mote a great increase in the third-class passenger 
traffic ? — I think that reducing it to a halfpenny a 
mile would produce a great increase ; that would be 
50 per cent., and of course by reducing it further we 
should get more. 

2862. At the present time do the tradesmen and 
shopkeepers and small farmers all travel third-class in 
Ireland ? — Most of them do. 

2863. Do the peasantry travel third-class, and 
mechanics, or do they walk ? — The peasantry do not 



travel very much at all ; they walk, except just for 
emigration purposes, when they have some luggage to 
carry. 

2864. Do you think that at a halfpenny a mile they 
would be induced to travel by railway rather than 
walk ? — A great many more would, of course. 

2865. C Capt. Galton.) Have you tried to develope 
any third-class traffic in the vicinity of the markets 
by issuing return tickets at low fares, as upon our 
English railways ? — No ; but it has been spoken of, 
and probably it will be carried out before long ; but 
we have not done it hitherto. 

2866. Have you made no attempt to develope third- 
class traffic in that way ? — No. 

2867. Or in any other way ? — No. 

2868. {Mr. Hamilton.) Why have you not ?— Of 
course, because it was not likely to be conducive to 
the interests of the company. 

2869. {Mr. Gower.) You have stated that the 
directors are afraid to make experiments ; are they 
more timid, do you think, than they need be, or, in 
other words, if they were less timid do you think it 
would be for the advantage of the railway companies ? 
— In some cases they are not so timid as in others ; I 
think they might make a few experiments with 
safety. 

2870. {Chairman.) You cannot say that the direc- 
tors ought to make experiments on a large scale ? — 
No, I think they ought not. 

2871. You are satisfied that ultimately there would 
be no loss ? — Yes ; and in the meantime there would 
be no loss at all proportioned to the gain that there 
would be to the public. 

2872. Have you considered how the experiment is 
to be tried ? — Yes, and the only way of trying it that 
I think is safe, would be to give the Government 
the power to nominate an official director on any line 
of railway that they thought proper ; that official 
director to have full power of consulting the books 
and voting upon everything in the same manner as 
other directors, requiring information from the officers, 
and so forth. I would then let that official director 
make any experiments that he liked, guaranteeing the 
company against loss arising from the experiment so 
made, and receiving half of the gain in case there 
should be gain from it. 

2873. Where is the guarantee to come from ? — 
From the taxes of the country ; I can see no other 
source but that. 

2874. {Capt. Galton.) With regard to these ex- 
periments, you say that you should object to making 
experiments on a large scale ? — Yes. 

2875. Would not the experiment of issuing tickets 
at low fares on market days be a pure gain to the 
railway company ? — Yes, if they got enough to ex- 
ceed the working expenses, which are about 2s. 8 d. 
a mile. 

2876. You have certain trains which run between 
certain places ? — Yes. 

2877. And it would be only adding a certain 
number of additional carriages to those trains ; could 
not more carriages be put on ? — Unless we reduced 
our fares there would be no use in doing that, there 
are always carriages enough. 

2878. If you issued return tickets on market days, 
in order to develope a traffic, would not that be an 
experiment that would cost nothing, comparatively ? 
— It would not cost very much. 

2879. That experiment, which would have a ten- 
dency to develope traffic, might be made without 
calling on the country to pay any loss that might 
arise ? — It is not quite so simple as it appears to be, 
because it is to be remembered that it is very probable, 
in most cases, the hours of our trains would not suit 
the market purposes ; and in order to make them use • 
ful, we should have to run them specially. 

2880. {Chairman.) You think that you could not 
adapt many of your present trains to that purpose 
Very few of them, unless by accident in some par- 
ticular case. 
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2881. (Capt. Galton.) The experiment in that par- 
ticular case might he tried ?— Yes. 

2882. (Mr. Hamilton .) You are aware that m Lng- 
laud it is regarded almost as a duty on the part of 
railway companies to provide facilities for moving 
about on market days, whether they yield a profit or 
not ?— I do not know that they do anything from a 
sense of duty that does not lead to a profit. 

2883. On market days you will find that some dis- 
tances are travelled over at very much lower fares 
than on ordinary days ?— If they do that in fact, the 
profit to the railway and the utility to the public, in 
such cases, nearly go together; but unless there is a 
profit you do not do much good to the public. I will 
mention a circumstance to show how erroneous the 
idea is that an increase of traffic might produce an 
increase of the expenses ; any book on the statistics 
of railways will show that the traffic varies between 
20 1. a mile and T5L a mile ; some railways have as 
little traffic as 20/., and others as much as 75 1 . ; but 
you will find that the proportion of the working ex- 
penses is about the same in both. 

2884. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is your view with 
regard to repaying any loss that might be occasioned 
by the Government director reducing the rates ? Is 
that to be repaid out of the increased income over and 
above that at which he found it when he made the 
reduction ? — Certainly, in the first instance, and if 
that did not pay it, then the nation should pay it if 
they required a compulsory reduction to be made. 

2885. Do you say that whenever the income of the 
railway went beyond the point at which he had com- 
menced the reduction, then that the surplus income 
should be appropriated to making good any loss the 
country might have incurred by the reduction ? — I see 
no objection to that. 

2886. (Capt. Galton.) If all the loss was to be 
made good to the railway company, would not that 
be rather taking away from the directors an induce- 
ment to work very economically ? — I think not, 
especially if the company got half the gain and the 
other half only went to the nation. 

2887. ( Chairman.) By your plan the special direc- 
tor could insist upon any reduction being tried that 
he thought proper ? — Yes, and upon any increase in 
the number of trains, or anything that he thought 
would be convenient to the public. 

2888. (Mr. Ayrton.) You would take as a basis the 
contracts which exist between the Indian Government 
and the railway proprietors, only taking the dividends 
at the present amount rather than five per cent. ? — 
Yes, nearly so. I do not understand that the Govern- 
ment has had the complete power over the Indian 
railways that I would give the official directors over 
the Irish railways. 

2889. (Chairman.) If your scheme was tried, is it 
important in your opinion that some of the smaller 
lines should be amalgamated with the larger com- 
panies ? — I think it is ; to have a complete network 
there should be amalgamation, but. substantially they 
would be amalgamated if they had an oflicial director 
on each railway ; he would be supreme on all points. 

2890. (Mr. Ayrton.) If your system is carried out 
on one of the larger lines— your own, for instance— 
that would be a sufficient experiment to test the full 
value of it ? — I think it would. I think that some 
lines should be selected that would obviously afford 
a fair experiment. A short suburban line would not 
do so, for by reducing the fares there you can increase 
the traffic indefinitely. 

2891. (Mr. Glyn.) All the lines ought to be worked 
under the same system ? — Yes, to have it well carried 
out. 

2892. (Lord Donoughmorc.) Would there not be 
this difficulty, supposing that the Government took 
into their hands the management of one of the larger 
lines in Ireland, or placed it under the management of 
an official director, guaranteeing the shareholders of 
the company against loss, that if that line competed 
with the line of another independent company at any 
point, it would in fact be Government capital com- 



peting in the market against private capital ? — Yes, 
that objection is apparent, and, of course, that fact 
should be before the official director when he was 
reducing the fares ; and he should either take a great 
network of railways into his consideration, or take 
care that in making the reduction he did not compete 
improperly with a rival line. 

2893. (Chairman.) Is there any part of the Irish 
system on which you think the experiment could be 
tried without much clashing with the interests of 
other companies ? — If you take the great buff line on 
the map, with the exception of the line from Athlone 
to Tullamore, there would be no clashing with any 
rival line. 

2894. (Mr. Ayrton.) You are speaking of the lines 
as they now are ? — Yes. 

2895. (Chairman.) Is it necessary, do you think, 
for the Limerick and Waterford line to be included 
in the scheme ? — Yes, I think it ought to be. 

2896. Is there a line for which an Act has been 
obtained between Wexford and Waterford? — I am 
not aware of such a line. 

2897. If there was a communication between 
Waterford and Wexford it would be almost necessary, 
would it not, to include the Wicklow and Wexford 
line in the scheme ? — If new lines were made it might 
be necessary to enlarge the scheme, but under the 
scheme they would have an opportunity to make 
the trial very fully before any new line came into 
operation. 

2898. You would leave out the section between 
Tullamore and Athlone ? — Yes ; I think it is neces- 
sary to do so, and it would obviously be no inconve- 
nience to the inhabitants, because they have the 
other way of going to Dublin, and going very well, a 
little shorter. 

2899. (Mr. Hamilton.) Have you through booking 
rates with all the railway companies ? — We have 
through booking rates with the Limerick and Water- 
ford Company. I am not aware that there is an 
opportunity of having through booking rates with any 
other company. 

2900. Not in the north of Ireland ? — No, I do not 
think we have. 

2901. Have you through booking rates with any of 
the railways in this country ? — I believe we have for 
excursion trains, but there is very little of it. 

2902. Not for general traffic ? — For goods we have. 

2903. Not for passengers ? — I am not aware that 
we have, except for excursions. 

2904. (Capt. Galton.) Do you run any excursion 
trains ? — Yes, occasionally. 

2905. How many in a year ? — I cannot tell you, 
but not very many. 

2906. Do they fill well ? — Whenever we run them 
they do fill well, but I am not very favourable to them, 
because I think they interfere with the general traffic. 
I would rather have all the trains cheap than run 
occasional trains excessively cheap. 

2907. You do not seem to run all the trains at low 
fares ?— No ; but if any reduction were made I would 
rather give every one the benefit of it than have those 
crowded excursion trains, which are a little dangerous 
and interfere with the regular working of the lines. 

2908. Do you charge lower fares to reapers coming 
to England at a certain time of the year ?— I do not 
think we do ; the reapers are almost all from the 
west. 

2909. (Mr. Hamilton .) With regard to through 
tickets, take Killarney for instance, according to 
your system, could a person, being in London, take a 
through ticket to Killarney ? — Yes. 

2910. By which route ? — If he took a through 
ticket from London he would go to Holyhead by the 
London and North-western line, and then cross over 
to Dublin, and then go by the line which you see on 
that map., through Tcmplemore, Thurles, and Mallow, 
and then branch off to Killarney. 

2911. Supposing he wanted to go by South Wales, 
could he not get a through ticket in that way ?— Not 
from us. 



Dr. 

M. Lonafield. 
17th May 1865. 
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Dr. 2912. ( Capt. Gabon.) You do not issue through 

■M. Longfield. tickets by the South Wales line ? — No, I do not think 
■ _ so. We were never asked to do so. We should not 
1 7t h May 130 5. 0 bj ectj but they are not worth giving; the traffic 
would be very trifling. 

2913. (Mr. Hamilton.) It has been stated to the 
Commissioners that an application has been made to 
the company and that it has been declined ? — I was 
not present When it was made. I have no objection 
to it', but I should imagine that the traffic would be 
very slight. 

2914. (Mr. Ayrton.) Has it come under your notice 
that the traffic from Tipperary to Waterford, and 
from Tipperary to Limerick, is regulated by other 
considerations than those of the distance ? — Yes; it 
is very well known that the most influential proprietor 
iu the Waterford and Limerick Company has a very 
considerable interest in the port of Waterford, and that 
lie does his best to develope the traffic to Waterford. 

2915. Has that been a source of embarrassment to 
your company in making traffic arrangements to go 
from one lino on to the other ? — That has been our 
opinion, but whether just or not I cannot say. 

2916. ( Chairman.) Your line has no Communica- 
tion with the deep water at Dublin ? — Node. 

2917. Do you think it would have a tendency ma- 
terially to increase the traffic upon your line if it com- 
municated with the water at Dublin ? — I know that 
that opinion is entertained • by some, but there are 
many who do not entertain if. I do not think that 
the traffic would be materially increased. 

2918. I believe you consider that the coal traffic is 
one which is capable of great increase ? — Yes. 

2919. Would not communication with the water 
materially increase the facilities for conducting the 
coal traffic ? — I think it would ; as to passengers I 
thiuk it would have not much effect ; a man pays Is. 
and he gets to the Kingstown station, and for another 
Is. he gets to the packet. 

2920. (Capt. Galton.) Still he has to go across in 
a car ? — Yes, he has. 

2921. Is not every change of that sort an inconve- 
nience ? — It is so slight in comparison to the whole 
journey that one can hardly think it would seriously 
affect the traffic ; for instance, if a man was going 
from Mallow to London I do not think it would matter 
if he travelled upon a ear three quarters of a mile. 

2922. (Chairman.) Is your coal traffic chiefly from 
Cork or from Dublin ? — From Dublin. There is not 



much from Cork. I think we forward it to Mallow 
but we find it very insignificant. 

2923. (Capt. Galton.) Db your rails run down to 
a wharf at Cork ? — They run down to what was in- 
tended to be a dock, but that has rather failed. 

2924. Has the coal to be carted both at Cork and 
in Dublin ? — No, the coals can be brought up very 
close to our line at Cork. 

2925. Can they be lifted from the ships into your 
trucks ? — -No, they are landed into a yard which is 
quite close to the trucks. I think Mr. Fyke has a 
coal yard quite close to us. 

2926. (Chairman.) The coal traffic is not of very- 
great importance, is it ? — No. 

2927. (Mr. Glyn.) In Dublin they are carted ? — 
Yes, for a considerable distance, at a cost, I should 
think, of about 2s. a ton. 

2928. (Capt. Galton.) Have you ever been asked 
to give low rates for coals ? — It has been suggested, 
and we have frequently had the matter under consi- 
deration, but we have never reduced the rates mate- 
rially. The rate is now about a penny a ton per 
mile. 

2929. Twice as much as it is in England ? — Yes. 

2930. (Mr. Glyn.) If you dealt largely in the 
coal trade must you not carry the railway down to the 
water side ? — I thiuk that to have a large coal trade 
there should be such a connexion in Dublin, for 2s. a 
ton is a great impediment. 

2931. (Chairman.) Does that include everything, 
all the charges between the ship and the railway ?— 

2932. Do you wish to state anything further with 
regard to the official director? — No ; I do not think 
any further explanation is necessary. I had been 
writing on the subject, and I handed the paper to a 
gentleman, but I have not seen it since. 

2933. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does the penny a ton include 
the trucks ? — Yes. 

^ 2934. Does it include all the terminal charges ? 

2935. (Chairman.) Are you prepared to put in 
the paper you have written as part of your evidence ? 
— I do not think the paper is evidence, for it was 
rather intended to form the basis of a pamphlet. 

2936. Have you any objection to its being put into 
the Appendix ?— No. ( The same was handed in, 
vide Appendix F.) 



The witness withdrew. 



Adjourned to Friday next at 12 o’clock. 



Friday, 19th May 1865. 



PRESENT : 



The Fight Hon. the Earl op Donoughmore. 
The Hon. E. F. Leveson Gower, M.P. 

Sir Rowland I-Iill, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

T. B. I-Iorsfall, Esq., M.F. 

Robert Dalglish, Esq., M.P. 



Geo. Carr Glyn, Esq., M.P. 

A. S. Ayrton, Esq., M.P. 

Capt. Douglas Galton, R.E., F.R.S. 

William Pole, Esq., F.R.S., Secretary. 



I-Iis Grace THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., F.R.S., Chairman. 



The Right Hon. The Right Honourable the 

1 Zvcan. 0 ^ 2937. (Chairman.) Your lordship is chairman of 

the Great Northern and Western Railway Company 

19th May 1865. of Ireland? — I am, and I have been so since the 
formation of the company. 

2938. Will you be so good as to state where that 
railway runs from ?— It runs from Athlone to Castle- 
bar ; the line is constructing from Castlebar to 
Westport, and we have an Act to extend from 
Castlebar to Balliua. 

. 2939. (Mr. Glyn.) When opened the total length 
will be 106 miles, will it not ? — Yes, of which 72 are 
open. 



Earl op Lucan examined. 

2940. (Chairman.) Are you of opinion that Ireland 
has not derived any great advantage from railways up 
to the present time ? — I thiuk that the material 
interests of Ireland have not benefited to the extent to 
which they ought to have done. 

2941. Are you of opinion that under a different 
system of management those material interests would 
have been more largely benefited ?— Undoubtedly. 
I have devoted myself to the construction of the line 
from Athlone under the conviction that nothing ought 
to benefit Ireland so much as railways. I consider 
that the reason why the railways have conferred so 
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little benefit upon Ireland is that the companies are mile for the next 25 miles, and 4 \d. per mile the The Right Ho*. 
too poor to work the traffic at prices which would remaining distance ; the cost of a cattle truck between the Earl of 

encourage the people to make use of the railways. Castlebar and Dublin is 60s., which is very much too 

2942. (Mr. Glyn.) The receipts are so small ? — high. MthMay 18 'Cif 

The receipts are very small, In the case of our own 2957. That you pay to the Midland Company ? — _ — ^ 

company I am firmly of opinion that, if we could Ne, this is the charge to the: public. 

afford to have a smaller dividend for the next four or 2958. Who finds the trucks? — The Midland Corn- 
five years, by lowering our fares considerably, not pany find everything, work the traffic, and maintain 
less than 50 per cent., at the end of five years we the line. 

should pay a larger dividend than at present. 2959. You fix the charges? — We fix the rates and 

2943. Are you .carrying on your railway now the fares. 

nearly at the maximum rates? — Yes; the fares are 2960. You fix your goods rates, do you not, at so 
very much the same as the fates which exist in much per ton, or is it so much per truck ? — Sometimes 
England. For first-class passengers we charge per the one and sometimes the other ; we generally entrust 
mile 2-pyC?. ; the second-class is l-j-^ri. ; and the third- the manager of the Midland Company to charge the 
class fare is \d. Midland rates and faves on our line. 

2944. ( Mr. Horsfall.) What dividend does that 2961. (Mr. Glyn.) How long has the line been 
line pay at present ? — We have paid from the time of opened ? — It has been opened to Castlebar between 
opening to Castlebar up to last January three per two and three years. 

cent. In January we paid 2\ per cent. 2962. Has there been any increase of traffic upon 

2945. ( Capt. Galton .) Do you run many passenger it during those three years ?— There has not; on 
trains per day between Athlone and Castlebar ?— We the contrary, there is a small, decrease in the present 
run very few trains. From Athlone to Castlerea half-year when compared with the corresponding half- 
there are daily,, excepting on Sundays, a passenger year of 1864. Our receipts do not amount to 71. -per 
train, a night mail, and a goods train ; from Castlerea mile per week ; did we receive 10/. per mile weekly, 
to Castlebar there are only a passenger train and a we should pay five per cent, upon both ordinary and 
goods train daily, but our goods trains carry passen- preference capital. 

gers in carriages attached for that purpose. 2963. What is the amount of the paid-up capital, 

2946. Then no one could go from Athlone or Ros- including the borrowed capital ? — 581,000/. The 

common to Castlebar and return the same day ? — No. debenture capital of 413,000/. is lipid by the Govern- 

2947. Then that is a passenger train? — It carries ment, from whom we are now borrowing a further 

passengers, but is very slow and very irregular. sum of 21,000/. 

2948. (Mr. Glyn.) Do you, charge the same rate 2964. (Mr. Glyn.) How much do you want to 

for the passengers who go by the luggage train ? — Yes. complete the railway ? — The whole of our authorized 

2949. Then there are no low fares to that partied- capital ; we have still 70,000/. of preference shares, 
lar train? — No. Our line is worked by the Midland and 61,000/. of debentures to raise. 

Company under a ten years’ agreement, and they put 2965. (Capt. Gallon.) What interest do you pay 
on what trains we desire, at a cost of Is. 6ft/. per mile upon the Government securities ? — The money was 

between Athlone and Castlerea, and 2s. per mile from advanced to us at five per cent., but I succeeded last 

Castlerea to Castlebar. year in getting Mr. Gladstone to reduce it to four. 

2950. (Mr. Glyn.) You taking all the receipts ?— The Treasury are making an alteration which I think 

No; they take the receipts and pay us the balance, will be troublesome ; they propose converting the 
We work the line at about 40 per cent. loan into a 22 years’ annuity. 

2951. Is the accommodation in respect of the facility 2966. (Mr. Glyn.) At 6i per cent., or at what 

of getting from one place to the other very much better rale? — The capital sum is 113,000/.; the proposed 
than it was before the railway was opened ? — Cer- annuity is 7,819/. 

tainly, I do not mean to say that the railway has not 2967. That would be a much larger pressure upon 
been a great convenience. your company? — It would be exceedingly inconvenient 

2952. (Capt. Gallon.) If no one can go and come to us; because every year we should have to go into 
back in the same day from Athlone and Castlereagh the market to borrow money to keep up the debenture 
or Castlebar, is that a developement of the traffic which capital to its full amount. 

is sufficient to induce a large traffic? — No, I do not 2968. (Capt. Galton.) Why? — Because the deben- 
think it is ; I think it is insufficient. It is certainly ture capital, forming one-third part of the capital of 
insufficient between Castlereagh and Castlebar. the company, was used in the construction of the line, 

2953. (Mr. Glyn.) Have you the power of calling and could not properly be paid off out of revenue, 

upon the Midland Railway Company to put on more We should be driven to raise money at five per cent, 
trains ? — Yes, they are very glad to put on as many to pay off the capital portion of the annuity, which 
as we like. now only costs us four per cent. 

2954. Under the terms of your arrangement ? — Un- 2969. (Mr. Glyn.) Your preference would come 

der the. terms of our arrangement they must provide second? — Yes. 

us with any number of trains we ask for. 2970. (Mr. Gower.) What interest do you pay on 

2955. ( Chairman.) Has your board ever considered the debentures ? — -We are paying four per cent. 

the propriety of trying the experiment of running 2971. (Chairman.) What is your preference 
trains at cheap fares ? — If our line were completed, stock ? — Our preference stock pays five per cent, 

no doubt we could afford to do so, but we could not We cannot float it in London. I think that the best 

at the present time, and for this reason, we have the preference shares are not worth more than 90 or 95 

greatest possible difficulty in floating even our prefer- per cent, at the present time. 

ence shares, and it is manifest that unless the ordinary 2972. (Capt. Galton.) Are you speaking of Irish 
capital is paying a dividend, the preference shares will preference shares ? — Yes ; I think at this moment it 
not float, and are valueless; and it is upon them that is impossible to get more than 90 per cent, for our 
we must rely for completing our extension to West- preference stock. Few people are aware how very 

port and Ballina. low Irish credit is in the London market. If the 

2956. (Capt. Galton.) Do you think it will not be Commission will allow: me, I will relate what once 

possible to try the experiment of reducing the fares happened to me. I was taken by Mr. Haukey, the 
on a certain class of traffic in the first instance; for banker; to the Bank of England, and w-as introduced 
example, carrying your third-class passengers cheaper, to the governor and the deputy governor. My object 
or coals. If you carried one particular commodity at at that time was to get the Bank of England to 
a time at a low rate would that create a great loss ? — advance money upon our debenture stock : those 
A greater loss than it would be prudent for us to incur gentlemen heard me, and Mr. Ilankey, who was con- 
under present circumstances. At present our trucks nected with the company, confirmed all I said ; it 
travel at Qd. per mile for the first 50 miles, at 5,d. per ended by the governor telling me — “This is all 

R 2 
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“ very good. If you wish it, I will put it before the 
“ Board of Governors to-morrow ; but allow me to 
“ inform you the Bank of England have never yet 
“ advanced one farthing upon an Irish security, and 
“ in my opinion they never will.” There is a certain 
word often used, “lock-up;” an Irish railway security 
is considered in the English market a “lock-up,” 
that is, not a saleable security. I have no hesitation 
in saying that the difference between a Government 
English security and an Irish security would be as 
between 90 and 130 per cent. 

2973. (Mr. Glyn.) Would not this annuity ma- 
terially interfere with your preference stock ? How 
can you keep up your payment of five per cent, on 
preference stock if you are obliged to find 64 per 
cent, on debenture stock ? — We must borrow to pay 
part of the annuity, as we cannot deprive the share- 
holders of their dividend. 

2974. Has this been done as a boon ? — It has, 
I believe, been so intended, but it is a great mistake. 
I strongly suspect that the object is to secure a more 
regular payment of the instalments, which have been 
badly paid. By combining interest and principal, 
Mr. Gladstone thinks he will secure the regular 
payment of both. 

2975. In fact it is making a sinking fund for the 
payment of the principal the first charge upon the 
railway ? — Certainly. 

2976. ( Copt . Gallon.') Is it not the custom almost 
always with the Exchequer Loan Commissioners to 
lend money in that way ? Is not the other mode of 
lending it exceptional — for instance, the money that 
was lent to the people in Ireland for improving their 
land ? — Those advances in Ireland were not made by 
the Loan Commissioners, but were granted by Par- 
liament. 

2977. ( Chairman.) Can you state to the Commission 
any facts on which you base your opinion that a large 
reduction of fares would ultimately pay the company ? 
— I think that, unless you reduce the fares 50 per 
cent., you will not materially increase the traffic. I 
would propose that the first-class passenger should be 
carried for Id. per mile, the second-class passenger for 
| <7. per mile, and the third-class passenger for 4 o'. per 
mile. I would propose that the truck, which I 
believe is generally charged in England 6d., and also 
in Ireland 6 d., should be reduced to 3d. I would 
propose that all heavy goods be carried for \d. per 
ton per mile. I have not the smallest hesitation in 
saying that, if this could be done, in the course of 
four or five years there would be such an increase of 
traffic as would entirely restore the revenue. But the 
thing I look to as most important is the transport of 
cattle. In the west of Ireland store beasts are not 
put upon the railway, but travel by the road. A 
truck would take ten store beasts. If they could be 
carried for 3d. per mile, I feel sure that there would 
not be a single beast in that part of the country 
which would not travel by rail. Again, with regard 
to heavy goods, my belief is, that the whole of the 
corn of the country would be sent by rail, if it could 
reach Dublin at \d. per ton per mile, or at a cost of 
6s. 3d. for the 150 miles. 

2978. Do they send away much grain ? — An im- 
mense quantity of grain now leaves the west of 
Ireland by sea. At the rates I propose, not only 
grain, but potatoes would be sent by rail in large 
quantities ; in short, the heavy traffic would be 
enormously increased and more than doubled. 

2979. (Sir R. Hill.) Do you think this would re- 
quire time ? — I think it would require some four or 
five years. 

2980. Is your lordship prepared to recommend any 
means of meeting the deficiency which would arise 
meanwhile ? — I think the only course to take is for 
the Government to possess themselves of the whole of 
the railways in Ireland. 

2981. (Mr. Glyn.) In what mode ? Do you re- 
commend that they should buy them up ? — Yes. 

2982. At the present price of the stock ? — No, 
Government should negotiate, and my belief is, that 



the whole of the ordinary stock of the railwaj's could 
be purchased at 75 per cent, by a 34 per cent, stock 
which would virtually be purchasing the ordinary 
stock at about 50 per cent, of the nominal value. 

2983. (Lord Donoughmore.) That is on the ave- 
rage ? — Yes. 

2984. (Sir R. Hill.) Half the sum which has been 
expended upon them ? — No, I am talking of the 
ordinary stock only. 

2985. ( Mr. Glyn.) What proportion would the 
share capital bear to the loans ?-— Two-thirds. 

2986. ( Sir R. Hill.) Of the 30,000,000/., 

24.000. 000 /. are ordinary capital ? — No, in this 
both preference and ordinary are included. 

2987. ( Capt. Galton.) Is not the proportion about 

6.000. 000/. or 7,000,000/. of loans, 10,000,000/. of 
preference shares, and 14,000,000/. ordinary shares ? 
— Yes, I believe it is. 

2988. (Chairman.) 40,000,000/. is the total capi- 
tal? — Yes. There might be a difficulty in the purchase 
of the preference shares, but even should this stock be 
purchased at par, there would still be the difference 
between 5 per cent, paid by the companies, and 34 
per cent, to be paid by the Government ; the same 
may be said of the debenture stock. 

2989. (Mr. Horsfall.) Have the preference share- 
holders their maximum dividend ? — Generally, I 
believe they have, but preference shareholders on the 
different lines are differently circumstanced ; in some 
cases their stock is redeemable, in others they receive 
some more and some less than five per cent. 

2990. Upon the preference shares ? — Yes. 

2991. Then there would be no objection to allow- 
ing those preference shares to remain in the hands 
of shareholders, the Government buying up the 
others ? — It would be objectionable, as the Govern- 
ment would have to pay a dividend of five per cent, 
when, by purchasing them, they would only cost 34 
per cent. 

2992. (Sir R. Hill.) Would not your preference 
shareholders be willing to submit to some reduction ? 
— I think that the preference shareholders generally, 
would accept a 34 per cent, stock for a five per cent, 
dividend. 

2993. (Mr. Glyn.) Except the reduction of rates ? 
— Yes. 

2994. Do you feel quite certain of that, because in 
point of fact, by the Government taking the ordinary 
stock of the railway into their bauds, the preference 
shareholders’ position is very much improved ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

2995. Why should I give up my five per cent, if I 
have it in perpetuity ? — In my opinion the purchase, 
by Government, of the railways in Ireland would be 
most popular. On the part of some of the directors 
there might, and probably would, be objections, but 
not on the part of the shareholders, and certainly not 
on the part of the public. 

2996. (Sir R. Hill.) Yourlordship does not recom- 
mend compulsory powers, I presume ? — Not at first. 
My belief is that the greater part could be bought by 
negotiation, and in the other cases by compulsory 
arbitration. 

2997. (Mr. Glyn.) Would you force the individual 
to take less than his contract ? — I do not anticipate 
that the thing would be necessary. 

2998. (Mr. Horsfall.) Has not that principle been 
adopted with regard to the turnpike trusts in Eng- 
land ? — I do not know much of the turnpike trusts of 
England. 

2999. (Lord Donoughmore .) When you have put 
these railways into the possession of the Government 
what would you do with them ? — The Government 
could not manage railways in any country properly ; 
in this country there would be jobbing to a frightful 
extent ; in my opinion there could be no safety in 
travelling upon a Government line. 

3000. (Sir R. Hill.) May I ask what dangers your 
lordship apprehends ? — My recommendation is, that 
the Government should at once possess themselves of 
the different railways, now not less than 54 in 
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number, and that they should lease them to large 
companies. I would prefer a large English railway 
company to any other. For my part I should be 
very glad to see the London and North-western 
Railway Company work the line between Dublin and 
Westport, and I believe it would be to the advantage 
of the North-western Company to do so. I consider 
that the whole of the 54 Irish railways should be 
leased to three companies only. 

3001. (Mr. Glyn.) How would your lordship 
divide the districts in Ireland ? — I would divide them 
into the south, the midland, and the north. All the 
country between Ennis and Cork I would call the south 
district ; between Ennis and Enniskillen should be 
called the midland district ; and from Enniskillen to 
Belfast the northern district. 

3002. (Chairman.) Would you forbid all competi- 
tion where the systems adjoined one another < If 
these lines were let by the Government, they must be 
let under conditions. One of the conditions would be 
a maximum fare, and another a minimum accommoda- 
tion. These objects must be secured ; after which I 
would allow of no competition whatever. 

3003. (Mr. Glyn.) Then you would amalgamate 

all the smaller companies into these three large com- 
panies ?— I would. Nothing would be more simple, 
and it could very easily be managed by a board sitting 
in London, but not in Dublin. ... . T 

3004. Why do you prefer a board sitting in Lon- 

don ?_!a board sitting in Dublin would be too near 
the Castle. , , , , 

3005. (Chairman.) You would place the companies 
to whom you propose to lease the lines under the 
control of a Government board sitting in London ?— 

Certainly. . , 

3006. Do you contemplate any control to be exercised 

over the companies, or would you allow them a con- 
siderable amount of liberty ? — I would give them as 
much liberty as possible, after securing from them 
the conditions of. maximum fares and minimum 
service. . c . 

3007. Then you contemplate the interference ot tiie 
Government board only occasionally ?— Yes. _ 

3008. (Mr. Glyn.) Does your lordship think a 
board sitting in London would have a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the wants of the district to enable it 
to manage it properly ?— Certainly. Our railway is 
managed in London. A great many of the Irish 
boards sit in London. 

3009. The Loudon board has the advantage ot your 

lordship’s information ? — I should be very far from — - - ■■ - , , , , . 

SS t0 exclude Irishmen from the London board, ing the land '-Yes, our land throughout has cost 
although I should be sorry to see them meet in Dublin, between six and seven hundred pounds pel mile , for 
I think a very small board, with the Chancellor of the one mrt ot our line the contractors received for the 
Exchequer and the President of the Board of Trade 
as honorary members, would conduct the business 
with little trouble. 



3017. Had those debentures a certain fixed The Right Hon. 
time to run ? — Our debenture capital was taken by the Earl of 
the Government under a mortgage of the line, and ucan. 

on condition that the principal money should be repaid 19th May 1865- 

by annual instalments within 20 years ; as yet we 

have not been enabled to pay off any of the instal- 
ments which have become due. In the English 
market it is nearly impossible to raise money upon 
Irish railway securities. 

3018. (Chairman.) Do you contemplate that any 
loss which might accrue, either temporarily or per- 
manently, may be borne by the country at large ? — 

My idea is, that at the end of four or five years, or 
perhaps less, there would be no loss from the reduced 
rates and fares. I recommend, what loss should 
occur in the receipts in the meantime, should be added 
to the amount paid in the purchase of the railways. 

3019. (Mr. Glyn.) Do you think that the company 
should have the power to raise the capital ? — No, I 
have one plan and no other, and that is, that the 
Government should possess themselves of the railways. 

3020. Who is to raise the capital out of which the 
deficit is to be paid ? — Assuredly the Government. 

If, at the end of say five years the traffic did not 
increase to the extent expected it would be for the 
Government to increase the fares, but in. my opinion 
the. receipts would more than recover themselves. 

I consider that the Government should neither lose 
nor benefit by the railways in Ireland. These should 
pay per cent, for the Government monies, and the 
fares and rates should be regulated accordingly. 

3021. Then you would have the deficit raised by 
a Government loan of 3J per cent., in fact ? — Yes, I 
would. 

3022. ( Chairman.) Have you considered whether 
it is probable that companies could be found willing 
to lease the lines to the Government ? — I am very 
much inclined to think that English companies would 
take them. I do not believe there would be the 
smallest difficulty in finding companies to work Irish 
lines. 

3023. Have you considered how additional lines 
are to be made, supposing the existing lines to fall 
into the hands of the Government ? — I think there 
would be very few additional lines required. The 
Government, in my opinion, should only construct 
new lines where the counties agree to give the land, 
and where a certain amount of local subscription is 
offered. These lines would be chiefly single lines, 
and would seldom cost more than 4,000k per mile. 

3024. (Lord Donoughmore.) That is not includ- 



3010 ( Mr. Glyn.) When did this new annuity sys- 
tem come into operation ?— 1 cannot say it has come 
into operation ; it has been proposed to us. 

3011. Is it to be undertaken by the companies 

necessarily, or have they any option in connexion 
with it?— I really do not know whether it will.be 
obligatory or not. . „ . . 

3012. Is it put to the companies to do so in detail Lc 

of their paying interest, or paying off a certain propor- 
tion ? I have no doubt that Mr. Gladstone thinks 

that we shall accept it cheerfully, but I see great 
difficulties. I would rather continue under the old 
system. , , 

3013. (Sir R. Hill.) Have not the loans been made 
upon the condition that, they shall be paid off by in- 
stalments in certain periods ? — Yes. 

3014. Have those instalments hitherto been regu- 
larly paid ? — No, I believe not regularly. 

3015. I presume then this is a measure adopted in 
consequence of the nonpayment of the instalments ? 

I think it is proposed in order to secure more regu- 
larity in the payment of the principal monies. 

3016. (Mr. Glyn.) I understand that the loans were 
made by the commissioners upon debentures ?— Yes. 



one part of our line the contractors received for the 
land 700k per mile, in addition to what they were 
paid for the works. The total cost of our railway 
will amount to something like 6,580k per mile. 

3025. (Sir R. Hill.) Is it a single or double line ? 
A single line with double over works. 

3026. (Chairman.) Is that through a heavy 
country, either many cuttings or embankments ? — It 
is a fiat, easy country. It might have been done even 
cheaper. 

3027. If you had ready money it might be done 
cheaper ? — If we had had ready money, I am perfectly 
certain the line need not have cost more than 3,500k 
per mile. With Government credit we should have 
saved 1,000k per mile and more. It was proposed 
that 6,000k per mile should include all expenses, but 
monies were wasted upon stations, and above 20,000k 
lost in parliamentary contests. 

3028. (Chairman.) What would you do with the 
lines which are now actually in process of construc- 
tion, or those for which Acts have been obtained, 
although no works have been commenced upon them ? 
All the lines authorized by Parliament, whether in 
process of construction or not, should be completed 
on the earliest day, and were Government credit to 
be given, there would be a great saving in the cost. 

3029. Would you force the Government to com- 
plete those lines ? — Undoubtedly the lines must be 
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TheRight Hon. completed by. the company or by the Government. 
the Earl of It would save great expense, and therefore be greatly 
Lucan. to the interests of the public, to substitute the credit 
v, m , qc- the Government for the credit of the companies ; 

1 ay " of course, under proper control and supervision. 

3030. ( Lord Donoughmore.) Are there many new 
lines proposed in the present session ?— Not in my 
district, nor in the district of the Midland Company. 
The great object in Ireland is to reach the English 
market at the smallest cost ; the Germans and Dutch 
send their cattle at a much less cost than we can. 
Should the rates be lowered to the extent I propose, 
a beast front the most distant western point of Ireland 
would reach the London market for 1/. Is., and a fat 
sheep for 4s. or 4s. 6d. The London and North- 
western Kailway Company now bring beasts at 
] 7s. 6d. per head, and sheep at 3s. 3d. from Dublin 
to Loudon. 

3031. Are the rates that you have mentioned be- 
tween Dublin and London very much lower than the 
rates . charged on Irish railways ? — Much lower. 
The distance between Dublin and London is about 
330 miles, whilst betweeen Dublin- and Castlebar the 
distance is only 150 miles. To send a sheep the 330 
miles only costs 3s. 3d., while to send it the shorter 
distance costs 2s. 3d. 

3032. (Mr. Horsfall.) Your lordship spoke of the 
grain round Castlebar being shipped by sea from 
Westport ?— From Westport and Ballina. 

3033- Have, you entered into any calculation as to 
what reduction would be necessary to enable the 
railway to compete with the shipment by sea ? — We 
compete already. I am quite satisfied that if we 
could send heavy goods at ^d. per ton per mile, we 
could compete very successfully with the boats. 

3034. (Mr. Glyn.) Is there a coal trade? — There 
was undoubtedly a coal trade one year in the west of 
Ireland ; this was, purely accidental, and arose from 
the people having failed, from a constant wet, to save 
their turf. It had, I believe, never happened before, 
certain!}' not to the same extent. In my opinion 
there never can be a permanent coal trade with the 
west of Ireland, and for the simple reason that, carry 
the coal at any price you like, or for nothing, still 
turf will always be the cheapest fuel. To show this, 
I must observe that I have two steam engines, one in 
Middlesex of 8- horse power, a second at Castlebar of 
13-horse power ; the Middlesex engine, at 20s. per 
ton for coals, costs me 10s. per day of 12 hours ; the 
larger engine of 13-horse power at Castlebar consumes 
two cribs of turf only, at a cost of 4s. per day. It 
may therefore be said that the difference between the 
cost of turf and coal is not less than 4 against 16. 
Under these circumstances it will, I think, be the 
opinion of the Commission that to expect to introduce 
a coal trade with the west of Ireland would be irra- 
tional, 

3035. (Chairman.) Then it is the difference between 
4s. and 16s. ?— Yes. 

3036. ( Capt Galton.) Do they burn turf in the 
locomotive engines on railways'? — I think not. 

3037. Why not ?- — I do not know. 

3038. (Mr. Glyn.) You have no back freight for 
these coal trucks ? — At low rates there should be no 
difficulty. 

3039 . ( Chairman. ) Is the i n crease in the coal traffic 
the principal source from which you consider the in- 
creased traffic would come on to your line ? — At (d. 
per ton per mile, or 3d. per mile for a truck, a large 
quantity of corn and potatoes would be sent by rail. 
I’he traffic in heavy goods would be enormously 
increased, more than doubled: 

3040. (Capt. Galton.) As your lordship entertains 



such a confident opinion that a large increase of traffic 
would follow a reduction of the rates, I wish to ask 
why has not that experiment been tried upon one 
article, or two articles at a time, so as to see whether 
there was any increase ? — Our rates could not be 
lowered advantageously without the Midland Com- 
pany lowering their rates to the same extent, and I 
am certain that they would not consent to reduce their 
rates to enable us to try experiments. 

3041. One of your difficulties is being a separate 
company from the Midlaud Company ? — We are two 
perfectly independent companies. 

3042. (Mr. Glyn.) Are the rates for goods upon 
the Midland very high ? — They are exactly the same 
as ours. We have always allowed the managers of the 
Midland to levy the same rates upon ours as they do 
upon their own line. 

3043. In what description of goods does your lord- 
ship think there would be a great increase of traffic, 
excluding grain and potatoes ? — The country produces 
meat, corn, flax, and roots ; in all of these the traffic 
would greatly increase. 

3044. You do not want much back ? — At limes a 
large quantity of Indian corn is sent, down, and wo 
have received a tolerable income from this traffic; 
this year oats have been so cheap as to interfere 
with it. 

3045. ( Chairman.) Where do you get your timber 
from ? — A great deal of that comes direct by sea. 

3046. To Westport and Ballina ? — Yes. 

3047. (Capt. Galton.) Does the railway carry much 
timber from Westport into the interior to the local 
stations ? — I do not think we carry much timber. 

3048. But the timber which has to be used by the 
people living in Roscommon must come either from 
the west or from Dublin ? — It might come by canal 
from Dublin. 

3049. Is there a canal from Dublin ? — Yes. 

3050. (Mr. Glyn.) I presume groceries go from 
Dublin ?— Everything of that sort goes from Dublin 
or England. We have through rates with the London 
and North-western Railway Company, therefore we 
receive a good deal from Liverpool, Manchester, and 
other places. 

3051. (Chairman.) It has been stated by one of the 
former witnesses that he was of opinion, under all cir- 
cumstances, that store cattle would continue to be 
driven along the road, from the fact that it gave the 
drovers an opportunity of disposing of a portion of 
them on the way. Do you think there is much con- 
sideration to be given to that ?— Certainly not. I do 
not believe it at all. I am perfectly certain that at a 
very low rate, the greater part if not the whole of 
the store cattle would travel by rail. 

3052. (Mr. Glyn.) A great deal of it would come to 
the English feeders ? — In the west of Ireland they do 
not breed many cattle ; they come from the south, and 
are bought as calves ; at three or four years old they 
come to the English market. The whole of the 
cattle now coming to the west and leaving the west 
would travel by rail, if the rates were lowered. 

3053. (Lord Donoughmore.) When your line is 
open to the sea at Westport and Ballina do you expect 
you will have any fish traffic ? — We should have the 
whole of the traffic at this moment, if we had a night 
train. 

3054. That is for fresh fish and salmon ? — Yes. 

3055. Is not that traffic very considerable in amount? 
— Very considerable. 

3056. Is there any sea fishing at Westport ? — Yes. 

3057 . Would a low rate enable you to create a traffic 
in carrying Westport fish to the Dublin market ? — 
Yes, and to England also. 
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Mr. Thomas F. 

3182. (Chairman.) You are secretary to the Special 
Commission on Irish Fisheries ? — Yes. 

3183. And you have been inspector of fisheries 
in Ireland ? — Yes. 

3184. In the discharge of the duties of your office 
have you had occasion to become intimately acquainted 
with the state of the Irish fisheries, both in the fresh 
water and in the sea ? — Yes. 

3185. Is there any great extent of the Irish coast 
which, in your opinion, is well adapted for cai'rying 
on sea fisheries ? — There is a very large extent. 

3186. Will you adduce any particular parts of the 
coast that you consider the best ? — All the west coast 
—in fact from the south-west coast from Dunmore 
round by Galway, Westport, Sligo, Donegal, and 
round to Moville — all that coast abounds in cod, ling, 
and flat fish, the finest turbots, soles, brit — the very 
finest classes of fish that can be taken ; the largest 



Brady examined. 

turbots are to be found in large quantities round that 
west coast. 

3187. Is the number of the population employed in 
the fisheries increasing or diminishing ? — Decreasing. 

3188. Since what time has that decrease taken 
place ?- — Since 1844, so far as the Board of Works, who 
are charged with the administration of the laws relating 
to the Irish Sea fisheries, has received returns from 
the coast guard, the coast guard of the country being 
specially charged with the revision and registry of the 
fishing vessels, and the number of men and boats em- 
ployed. I can give you the number of men and boats 
employed on the Irish fisheries during the last year. 

3189. The extension of railways in Ireland has 
not led to any increase in the produce of the Dish 
fisheries ? — It has not. 

3190. In fact, the extension of railways has been 
simultaneous with the decrease in the produce of the 
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Irisli fisheries ? — It has. The extension of railways 
has removed a great deal of the ordinary con- 
veyances of the country away. The fishermen used 
to send the fish by carts and cars and the general 
modes of conveyance, before the establishment of rail- 
ways through the interior of the country ; the popu- 
lation of the whole country has very much decreased, 
and those conveyances are removed. The railways 
have not given those facilities of transit that would 
induce the fishermen, I think, to follow their occupa- 
tion with diligence. 

3191. Which was the chief market for fish taken on 
the west coast of Ireland ?— Before the extension of 
railways it was in the interior ; we had no central 
markets. Galway sold its own fish in Galway, and in 
the interior of the country, carried by hawkers or 
iolters. Since the extension of railways, the Galway 
fish, principally the finer portions of the fish, come to 
Dublin, and from thence to London, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and all the principal towns in 
England. 

3192. Has there been a falling off in the demand in 
Ireland itself for this fish ? — I think in the seaport 
towns there is a falling off in consequence of the 
population falling off; the English markets being now 
so near us and so quickly reached, it takes a great 
quantity of fish away that would otherwise be con- 
sumed in the country. Fish has reached an enormous 
price in Dublin and in other places in Ireland. 

3193. Is the supply in Dublin unequal to the 
demand ?— Quite unequal to the demand. 

3194. Where is Dublin chiefly supplied from? — It 
is chiefly supplied from Galway, from the east coast, 
and some portions of fish come from Castlebar, and 
from Waterford, Kinsale, and Dunmore also. There 
is a very large fleet of trawlers engaged in the fisheries 
on the east coast that trawl the Kish bank and the 
Nymph bank, and on down to Dunmore — these bring 
in a great quantity of fish to the Dublin market, and 
it is sent then on to the different English towns. 

3195. Are you of opinion that the rates of car- 
riage for fish on the Irish railways tends to depress 
that branch of industry ? — I think that the rates of 
carriage on fish, particularly on small parcels, tend 
very much to depress it. Fishermen, unless they can 
get the means of sending away small parcels of fish, 
each man sending his parcel to a factor in Dublin, 
must sell it to some hawker or others, who send it 
away, and the consequence is that the hawker is the 
man who gets the profit, and the fisherman gets, very 
little for his trouble. 

3196. Although the rates on the railways are high, 
there must be greater facilities for getting the fish 
away now than before the construction of the rail- 
ways ? — No doubt. 

3197. Then how do you account for the produce of 

that branch of industry having fallen off? — The rail- 
ways are taking the fish now away from the seaport 
towns where the fish are caught, and before it used 
to be brought into the interior of the country ; they 
had probably a greater market, and although not as 
profitable as now, there was a greater demand than 
there is at present. . 

3198. {Lord, Stanley.) Is not the main cause of 
the decrease this, that the local demand is much 
smaller than it was, consequent upon a diminution of 
the population?— Yes, quite so ; it is much smaller in 
consequence of the decrease in the population. 

3199. Setting that local demand aside, do you think 

that there is any decrease either in the demand or 
the supply ? — I do not think there is any decrease in 
the demand ; it would be hard to say whether there is 
a decrease in the supply ; there is a decrease in the 
number of men and boats to a large extent, but 
whether there is a decrease in the supply I cannot 
tell. , 

3200. Is that decrease in the number of boats and 
men employed more than may be fairly accounted for 
by the diminution of the local demand, consequent 
upon emigration ?— I think not; probably tile decrease 
is just in proportion to the decrease -in the population. 
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At the same •time I think that if railways afforded Mr. 
greater facilities yo.u would give greater encourage- T. F - Brady. 
ment to the coast population to fish ; for now they will 24th ^7T 1865 
take any ordinary employment rather than follow that z y ' 
very precarious one of fishing, unless they have good 
markets and facilities. ' 

3201. Who are the persons who buy the fish from 
these fishermen ?— They are called jolters in the 
country ; they are hawkers. 

3202. Do they buy large, quantities of fish and 
send it in large quantities to Dublin ? — Yes ; they 
buy them in large quantities in Galway ; they watch 
the boats coming in, and then they buy each vessel’s 
load as it comes in, and send the fish away themselves. 

3203. {Mr. Ayrton .) You stated that the price of • 
fish had risen ? — Very much. 

3204. And that it was in consequence of the de- 
mand for fish for the English mai'ket ? — I think that 
that has been a good deal the cause of it. 

3205. Is the fish sent to the English market round 
by sea from the west coast, or is it sent by railway ? 

— Salmon is sent from Ballina. What I have been 
speaking about has been the coarse fish, turbot and 
soles, wishing to distinguish them from salmon. 

From Ballina they send the salmon round the whole 
of the north coast in sailing smacks to Liverpool, in 
preference to sending them by railway from Castlebar. 

3206. That is all the salmon ?— Yes ; they pack 
them in boxes with ice. They send them round a 
very long distance from Ballina, round the north 
coast of Ireland, on to Liverpool, in preference to 
sending them from' Castlebar by railway. 

3207. What has the rise in the price been in 
any given period ? — Salmon is now worth I s. 3d. or 
Is. Ad. a pound in the wholesale market. 

3208. In what market ? — In either the Dublin or 
the English markets. There is very little difference 
between them at present. 

3209. What is the price of the salmon at the place 
where it is' caught and from which it is sent ? — 

That is about the price, because wherever you have 
salmon fisheries the fish all comes to the Dublin or 
English markets, and the prices are regulated by the 
Dublin or the London market. The price I have 
given is the price to the person capturing the fish. 

3210. What was the former price at any given 
period ? — Salmon was down very low at one time, as 
low as 3 \d. and Ad. a pound before facilities were 
afforded by railways, and they could get ice. 

3211. Do you mean that the wholesale price was 
Ad. a pound ? — Yes. 

3212. At what time was that? — I think I bought 
it in the Dublin market for Ad. a pound probably 15 
or 16 years or 20 years ago. 

3213. I do not understand why the price of salmon 
should rise in the Liverpool market in consequence 
of railway facilities being afforded ? — The English 
markets take so much salmon now, and it is so easy 
to get at it, that I think it must rise in price. 

3214. You mean that it is distributed from Liver- 
pool into the interior of England to such an extent, 
and the demand in Liverpool has so greatly increased, 
that there is no corresponding rise in the price in 
Liverpool ? — Yes. 

3215. With regard to the coarse fish, has there 
been any rise in price in that ?— There has been a 
great rise in the price of coarse fish — turbot, soles, 
and cod. 

3216. Has there been a corresponding rise in price 
at the places where they are caught in Galway and 
all along the coast ? — There must be, to a certain 
extent, a rise in the price, but the poor fisherman is 
not the man who reaps the advantages of it. 

3217. Can you state what the present price is, and 
what the former price was of the fish to the fisher- 
man at the great fishing places on the west coast of 
Ireland ? — I will take turbot, which is worth at the 
present time from 10s. to 1/. a piece, while formerly 
it could be bought at the fishing places for 2s. 6d. 

3218. What is the price at the fishing places now, 
in Galway ?— I cannot state- exactly what the fish 
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r ^o‘ se ^ s for, but I will give the Commission an instance 
T F ^ ra "' J ' which occurred on the north coast. At one time in 
24 th May 1865 . Belfast Lough I saw cod fish sold at the rate of 2s. 6cl. 

' for 13 fish. The fishermen themselves had no means 

of sending them to market on their own account, and 
they had to sell them to hawkers who sold them again, 
and then they were sent on. These people had faci- 
lities for sending them on to the markets, and they 
reaped the advantages of the high price, but the 
fishermen did not reap it. 

3219. To what period are you now referring ? — . 
Five or six years ago. 

3220. At the present time do the same class of 
people get the fish more freely ?— I do not think 
they do. 

3221 . Has there been little or no change in the price 
paid for the fish to the fishermen ? — Not much as to 
the coarse fish in the price paid to the fishermen. I 
speak of the distant stations ; of course the fisher- 
men who fish on the east coast bring their fish in 
their own smacks to Dublin, and there they have 
reaped advantages from the high price. 

3222. Do you think that the intermediate agents 
have got the full benefit of the rise in prices ? — I 
think they have. 

3223. ( Mr. Glyn.) You have stated that the 
fishermen wanted an opportunity to send small par- 
cels of fish, and that facilities should be given to the 
fishermen on the coast, but what quantity do you 
mean by small parcels of fish, what weight ? — Less 
than one hundredweight of fish. I think that each 
fisherman ought to have facilities afforded him for 
sending his own parcel offish to his factor in Dublin; 

. then he would get his money direct the next day 

to himself. 

3224. What is the present charge by railway ? — 
I have made out a return of the different charges 
made since 1852 down to the present year on different 
lines of railways. 

3225. From what places have you taken them ? 

I have taken all the railways— from Cork, the Great 
Southern and Western, the Waterford and Limerick, 
the Galway line, the line from Castlebar joining 
Ballina, the Dublin and Drogheda line, and lately 
only the Dublin and Waterford line ; we have had no 
returns until last year from the Dublin and Water- 
ford line. These returns are culled from the different 
reports of the Commisioners made to Parliament. 

3226. What is the rate upon the Great Midland 
Eailway ? — I should say that on comparing the prices 
charged in the different years from 1852, the rates 
vary so much that I cannot ascertain upon what data 
they make these charges at all. For salmon under 
10 cwt. the charge was 3s. 6d. per cwt. in 1S52, and 
over 10 cwt. it was 2s. 6d., from Galway, the distance 
being 126 miles. In 1864 they charged 31s. a ton 
from Galway; they charged 39s. 9 d. from Castlebar, 
and they charged 24s. 6d. a ton from Sligo, the dis- 
tance being 134 miles, while they charged 34s. from 
Collooney, a distance of 128 miles, gix miles less than 
the previous distance I gave, and the charge being 
10s. a ton higher on the same line of railway. From 
Ballysadare they charged 34s. fid., the distance being 
two miles more. 

3227. What is the minimum quantity that is 
carried ? — Under 5 cwt. I am now speaking of the 
Midland line. 

3228. (Mr. Horsfall.) Can you at all account for 
these unequal rates ? — I cannot. I have examined 
this return prepared from the different reports made 
by the Commissioners to Parliament; I have ex- 
amined it most carefully, in order to ascertain why 
these charges could be made, and I cannot under- 
stand at all on what principle it is that they carry 
fish on the same line of railway for a much greater 
distance at a much less charge. 

3229. Has any representation been made to the 

railway companies as to these unequal rates ? Yes 

and the Commissioners of Fisheries have remarked 
upon it in their various reports to Parliament that 
they have had frequent interviews with the directors 



of the two great lines of railway, but that they hnrl 
not effected any alteration. 

3230. (Mr. Glyn.) Does the rate charged on the 
brreat Southern and Western Eailway differ very 
much from the rate charged on the Midland Eail- 
way ?— The Great Southern and Western rate does 
vary very much from it. 



3231. (Mr. Ayrton.) You have spoken of an inter- 

mediate person being able to buy up the fish at a 
price of 3s., and selling it at 6s. ? Yes. 

3232. For how many pounds of fish do they give 
6s.?— They send it away in bulk, and then they can 
send it by cheap carriage at so much per ton ; they 
give different rates, that is, under 5 cwt. so much 
and over 5 cwt. so much less. 



3233. The railway charge for conveying fish the 

whole length of the Midland Eailway comes to some- 
thing under a farthing a pound ? Yes. 

3234. It is a fifth of a penny ? Yes. 

3235. Will you be good enough to explain how the 

charge of a fifth of a penny could influence the trade 
where the difference in price is such as you have 
mentioned ? — A farthing a pound is considered to be 
a great difference when you deal with fish in any lar*S 
quantities. ° 

3236. Will you compare that with the different 
prices you have mentioned, for I want to know how 
this infinitesimal sum could influence the trade in any 
way ? — I am really not prepared to answer that 
question. 

3237. (Sir R. Hill.) You have spoken of the profits 

of the middlemen as being something enormous? Yes. 

3238. Have they any monoply given to them ?— 
No ; except in the way I state there is no monopoly. 
These poor fishermen are obliged to sell, and it is the 
general complaint there, of these people. 

3239. What obliges them to do so ?— It is because 
they cannot send their own parcels to a factor. If 
they have only a small parcel of fish the rates are so 
excessively high that they cannot do it. The returns 
that I gave you were for a weight over 5 cwt., but 
the parcel rates are considerably higher. 

3240. What would the rate for a single hundred- 
weight be ?— I can give you an instance. On the 
Midland Great Western Eailway, one-eighth of the 
distance, 65 lbs. of salmon cost 55. IQd. coming to 
Dublin from Castlebar. 

3241. That would bo a little more than a penny 
per pound ?— Yes. From Cork, a distance of 15 
miles 'further, by the Great Southern and Western 
it would only cost 3s. 

3242. What was there to prevent those fishermen 
sending their fish to Dublin and paying a penny per 
pound, two or three of them joining together to make 
up the hundredweight ?— In practice they have not 
done it. 

3243. But why do they not do it ? — I cannot ex- 
plain that further than by saying that they do not 
do it. 

3244. Can you conceive any possible change as to 
the charges on railways which would induce them to 
do it ? — I think if the parcel rates were low per 
hundredweight they might do it. 

3245. I understood you to say that the fish is sold 
to the middlemen ; at what price ? — I cannot tell you 
that. The fish may vary in price from 2d. to 8 d. and 
Is. a pound, but some coarse fish is not worth more 
than 2d. a pound. Hake is not worth more than a 
penny a pound when the hake fishing sets in. 

3246. You stated, as I understood you, that the. 
fishermen sell their fish at a low price to the middle- 
men, and that the middlemen send the fish to Dublin, 
and there got a very high price for it ?— Yes, that is, 
a price considerably greater than the working fisher- 
men get. 

3247. I do not see how that state of things, which 
to me is very inexplicable, is to be remedied by any 
practical lowering of the price charged for the con- 
veyance of the fish from the place where it is caught 
to Dublin ? — There is a great difference between the 
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parcel rates and the rate per hundred-weight or five 

hundredweight. _ 

3248. The parcel rate is very high, you say r— Un 
salmon it is, but salmon will bear it, because it is a 
ver y valuable high-priced commodity, but coarse fish 
js riot able to bear that high rate. Fish that is sold 
at a penny a pound cannot bear a halfpenny a pound 
for carriage, or a farthing a pound. 

3249. Is the price of coarse fish at the ports so low 
as a penny per pound ? — Hake is sold at less than a 
Denny per pound. 

‘ 3250. What is the price of soles ? — At certain 
seasons soles are worth more. 

3251. Just give us an average ? — I cannot give you 
an average of the prices of the different kinds of fish, 
because that depends upon the description of fish, the 
quality and quantity. 

3252. Cannot you give us some idea ol the ordinary 
price of fish ?— Turbot is worth from 6 d. to 8 d. per 
pound, retail, in the Dublin market. 

3253. I am speaking of the price of turbot where 
it is caught, and the price which the fisherman obtains 
from the middleman ? — The fisherman does not sell it 
by weight at all, he sells it merely by bulk. 

1 3254° Cannot you convert the price by bulk into a 
price by weight ? — I cannot. 

3255. Give it then in any shape that you can ?— 

A fisherman sells perhaps about a dozen turbots to a 
hawker, and he may not get more than is. apiece 
for them. 

3256. Then supposing the turbots are sent to 
Dublin, what are they sold there for ? — They may be 
sold in Dublin for 6s. apiece. 

3257. That is a state of things which appears to 
me utterly inexplicable, that a turbot bought at one 
end of a line of railway for Is., should be then carried 
for a penny a pound to the Dublin market, and be 
there sold for 6s. ? — That is so. 

3258. {Chairman.) Are the middlemen, under this 
system, making very large profits ? — In many cases 
they have done so. 

3259. ( Sir R. Hill.) Are there a great many of 
these middlemen ? — Yes. 

3260. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the nature of the fish 
markets at the places where the fish are caught ? — 
There are no markets at the different places. The 
fish are brought on to the beach and stranded, and a 
man comes and buys them in bulk; there is no 
market. 

3261. And the fish are sold on the strand as they 
are on the English coast ?— I suppose so. 

3262. Are there no competitors on the strand to 
buy the fish ?— In some places there are; on the east 
coast there are competitors. 

3263. Do you think it is according to the usual 
course of business for fishermen to send their fish on 
their own account to distant markets ?— I think if 
they were able to send their fish they would of course 
do away with the profit which is now obtained by 
the middlemen. 

3264. Is it the custom with people of that class to 
send their goods to distant markets, consisting ouly of 
small quantities at the place of production, or do they 
usually sell them to some agent ?- — They usually sell 
them to some agent. 

3265. (Mr. Horsfall.) Is not the system the same 
as that which prevails in England ? — I believe so ; 
but I do not know what the system in England is. 

3266. ( Capt. Gallon.) You seem rather to think 
that the fisherman should send his fish to the Dublin 
market ; but I do not gather from you that he 
is at all precluded from doing so by the high price 
charged for carriage. You say that he gets Is. for 
a turbot on the sea coast, which turbot is sold for 6s. 
in the Dublin market, the cost of carriage being a 
penny per pound. The turbot does not weigh, I 
suppose, more than 12 lbs. ; therefore if the fisher- 
man charged the Dublin fishmonger 3s. and paid the 
carriage, the Dublin fishmonger would gain 2s. ? — 
Yes, he would. 



3267. Therefore it does not appear that the railway Mr 
carriage in any way precludes him from sending the T. F. Brady y 
fish to the Dublin market ?— As you put it to me now, 

1 do not think it does really. 

3268. ( Mr. Ayrton.) What we desire to under- 
ami is. whether lie is precluded by the railway 
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stand is, whether he is precluded by the railway 
rate, or by those social and trading circumstances 
which affect the conduct of business of this sort ? — 

I think it is affected probably in both ways ; it is 
affected not only by the railways, but also by the 
social circumstances of the case. 

3269. (Mr. Hamilton.) Do you suppose that there 
is a considerable part of the fish sold by the fisher- 
man to the middleman which spoils before the 
middleman can get it to market ? — I cannot say ; 
but if they have not got a train by which they can 
send the fish off to Dublin or to markets at certain 
times, particularly in such weather as the present, a 
great quantity of it must spoil. At Castlebar, for 
instance, there is no train from 11 o’clock in the day, 
so that all the western fish that is brought in fresh 
caught must remain over until the following day. 

3270. (Capt. Galton.) You mean that there is only 
one train a day from Castlebar ? — Yes. 

3271. (Mr. Hamilton.) If the fish became spoiled, 
the profit to the middleman would be materially 
reduced ? — Yes. 

3272. (Sir R. Hill.) I understood you to say that 
you thought the fishermen were, in some way, injured 
by the establishment of railways ? — I do not think 
that the railways have benefited the fisheries as it 
was originally contemplated they would do. 

3273. It would seem that from Castlebar the rail- 
way does not carry the fish after a certain hour of 
the day ? — The railway carries the fish, but not at 
convenient times. 

3274. What is there to prevent the fisherman from 
resorting to the old means of conveyance by cars ? — 
All those conveyances have been taken off the road by 
the introduction of railways. 

3275. (Mr. Ayrton.) Allowing for the delay which 
may take place in consequence of the trains not 
running at convenient times, does not the fish never- 
theless arrive sooner in the market than it did when 
they were sent by cars ? — They were not then 
brought such distances by cars as they are uow by 
the railways, the fish then was only taken , to the 
markets in the interior, and not to the great markets ; 
it did not get to England. 

3276. (Capt. Galton.) Is it not the fact that the 
fisheries on the western coast of Ireland have been 
much injured by a system like trades unions, and 
the boats and nets have been destroyed ? — No in- 
stance of that kind has occurred on the west coast, 
except at Galway. The Claddagh people have been 
very violent and opposed to the introduction of pew 
modes of fishing, such as trawling in the bay, and 
they have destroyed the nets on various occasions, 
and attempts have been made to scuttle the boats. 

3277. (Mr. Ayrton .) Was there not a fishing com- 

pany established at Galway which came into direct 
relation with the fishermen, and which gave them the 
benefit of a rise in the prices ? — There was a London 
company. _ . . 

3278. Did not that company provide every requisite 
for the most scientific and most economical modes of 

fishing ? Yes, for scientific modes, but that company 

was carried out in a way that was calculated to fail ; 
it was carried out in such an expensive way that it 
could not succeed. _ . 

3279. Having done so much, it failed ? — Yes ; it 
broke down from mismanagement. 

3280. Did it not find great difficulty in carrying 
on its business from the obstructions offered to it by 
the people there ? — Never. 

3281. Was it well supported by the fishermen there ? 
— I have not the slightest doubt of it. I have not the 
least doubt that if a company were -started, well con- 
ducted, and which acted with economy, they would 
meet with every support all round the west coast, and, 
indeed, all round the coast of Ireland. There may be 
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Mi. prejudices existing among the people in Galway, but 
T. F. Brady, that is the only place that I know of where there 
“ — are any. 

24 th May i860. 3282. When the company I have referred to broke 

“ — ~ down, did any private enterprise spring up ; were 

there parties ready to carry out the same operations ? 

Yes there are parties fishing there, but I am sorry 

to say that there is very little private enterprise in 
Ireland with respect to fishing. 

3283. (Sir E. Hill.) Is not that the root of all the 
evil ? — It is the root of a great deal of difficulty in 
Ireland — the want of private enterprise. 

3284. (Chairman.) Did the company which has 
been mentioned meet with any obstruction from the 
railway companies in making arrangements for the 
conveyance of the fish ? — I think not. That company 
was established at Galway, and the direct Galway line 
had trucks to carry the fish at 12 o’clock at night by 
the mail train, and they afforded great facilities. If 
the same facilities were afforded from Castlebar and 
Sligo there would be a very different state of things. 

3285. Do you think, as far as Galway is concerned, 
that the railway company affords every facility that 
they could be expected to do ? — Yes, I think they 
afford evex-y facility. 

3286. Is the trade to any gi-eat extent carried on 
between Galway and Dublin ? — I can give you the 
quantities of fish that wex-e carried by the Galway 
line from 1852. In that year there were 523 tons of 
fish carried. 

3287. (Sir E. Hill.) No more than that in a year ? 
— No, that was all, including oysters, cured fish, 
eels, cod, and salmon. In 1862 they only carried 
785 tons. 

3288. (Mr. Glyn.) What quantity did they carx-y 
last year ? — Last year they carried 1,136 tons. 

3289. Is the quantity increasing ?— It was just 
increased for that one year ; but if you take the 
retux-ns altogether you will find that the quantity has 
increased vex-y little. . 

3290. ( Chairman .) Is that the most important fish 
trade that is carried on on any Irish railway ? — The 
Great Southern and Western Railway carry on a 
very important salmon trade, and in other fish also. 
They carried 1,249 tons of fish last year, and 1,145 
tons the year before. 

3291. (Mr. Glyn.) Where was it brought from ? — 
From Cork ; it is collected fi’ora Cork, Limerick, and 
Waterford, and on all the Southern Lines. The her- 
x'ing fishing now on the east coast is a very profitable 
one. They sold last year alone, on the quay of 
Howth, 94,Q0(M. worth, and upwards, the produce 
of 110 days fishing. 

3292. Have yoxx reason to believe that any reduc- 
tion in the charges by railway would materially in- 
crease the quantity of fish sent from Galway ? — From 
Galway, I think not ; but from stations such as Sligo 
and Ballina, to which railways are not extended, they 
have to bring the fish 16 or 18 miles by cart first, 
and of course you have to add the additional expense 
of the carting from the fishery to the railway station, 
and then to add the railway charge to that. 

3293. Would it pay the railway companies to 
afford additional facilities to Ballina and Castlebar ? 
— I think it ought to pay them if it has paid the Galway 
Company to do so. 

3294. (Mr. Ayrton .) Would it not be cheaper to 
employ small steamers to bi'ing the fish up from 
Sligo? — They send all the salmon from Ballina all 
round the north coast by sailing smacks in prefer- 
ence to sending it by railway. All that traffic is 
lost to the railways because they can send them for 
about 4s. 6d. a cwt. round by sailing smacks, and they 
run all the risks rather than send them by railway in 
consequence of the expense. 

3295. (Capt. Gallon.) How long does it take to 
go round by the sailing smacks ?— It depends, of 
course, upon the weather; but they do it now in 48 
hours to Liverpool. 

3296. Do pou mean 4s. 6d. a cwt. Yes, or 4 1. 10s. 
per ton. 



3297. (Chairman.) Have any communications 
taken place between the Irish Fishery Commissioners 
and the Directors of the Irish railways ?— They have 
had interviews, there have been y.o written communi- 
cations, and the Commissioners have imported upon 
the subject. I can refer to the x-eports made by the 
Commissioners, which I have brought with me and 
cau, if I may be allowed to do so, read extracts from 
them. 

3298. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that the fish is 
conveyed in sailing smacks rather than by railway on 
account of the greater expense, or because the fish 
are better preserved in sailing boat than on a railway ? 
— They are not better preserved in a boat than on a 
railway. 

3299. There is no advantage in the boat in that 
respect ? — No; on the contx-ary I have heard from the 
largest proprietor of salmon fisheries on the west 
coast — I refer to the Ballina fishery — that he woxxld 
prefer sending the fish by railway if he could ; but he 
does not send parcels of fish by railway when he 
has small parcels to send ; they have to cart it 16 
miles into Castlebar. They would rather cart the fish 
from Ballina into Castlebar and send it by train to 
Dublin, and thence to Liverpool and the English 
markets, than send it, running the chance of bad 
weathei’, round by the coast. 

3300. What is the cost of carting the fish from 
Ballina to the railway ? — I do not know what the 
cost of the road caxTiage is, but these people gene- 
rally have their own spring vans and conveyances to 
do these things. At Ballyslxannon they send the fish 
24 miles on to Sligo, and they send them by Sligo in 
preference to sending them by a nearer route from 
Enniskillen to Dublin, in consequence of the high 
charges made on the line, and there is also water 
carriage on Lough Erne. 

3301. (Capt. Galton.) Is the fishing trade such a 
trade as would enable tlxe fislx to be brought in at a 
specified time every day, or is there uncertainty about 
it, so that the railway company cannot start a train at 
a fixed time ? — I think there is no uncertainty about 
it. They start the Galway train at 12 o’clock at 
night; that is the mail train, and all the boats are in 
long before that, and all the fish is carried away. 

3302. If there was a similar train from Sligo or 
Castlebar, would not that be a great advantage ? — It 
would materially assist the fisheries of that district I 
know from complaints which have been made to me, 
not only by the proprietors of salmon fisheries there, 
but by the common fishermen, that they are not af- 
forded the necessax-y facilities on that line for sending 
their fish to market. 

3303. ( Chairman .) Are the coarse fish now gene- 
rally packed in ice ? — In some places they are, and in 
some they are not. In Galway, for instance, I do 
not think there is any ice, and they send the fish away 
direct without any ice in the hampers. 

3304. When the fish is packed in ice, a few hours 
delay are not of any importance ? — No. In Kinsale 
the buyers have a regular ice establishment, and they 
pack the fish in boxes in ice and send it to Dublin. 

3305. ( Sir E. Hill.) Does the middleman pack the 
fish in ice ? — Yes ; that is, in one or two places ; in 
Kinsale he does, but he does not in Galway, nor in 
Ballina, nor in Sligo ; at Moville they do. From the 
Londonderry coast a steam packet takes the fish on 
from. Londonderry to Liverpool and to Glasgow. 

3306. (Mr. Glyn.) Has there been a lax-ge take of 
fish at Kinsale ? — Yes, last year there was. The 
px-incipal fisheries there are herrings and mackerel, 
and Fx-ench fishermen come over there. 

3307. (Mr. Horsfall.) Is there not a good supply 
of fish in Dublin Bay? — Yes, but those are not affected 
by railway carriage ; the fish are brought into Dublin 
by the captors, and they make their market direct 
there. 

3308. That, in some measure, supjxlies the Dublin 
market with fish ? — Yes ; but the buyers in the Dub- 
lin mai-ket send tlxe fish off to the English markets 
because it pays them better. The city- of Dublin is 
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. jw srirmlied with fish. With the permission of “ sentecl the best prospects of improvement in our Mr 
badiy >’ U P1 Tiavintr the various Reports of the “fisheries, and we have endeavoured to cultivate i.-F. Brady. 



.^mission having the various Reports of the “fisheries, and we have endeavoured to cultivate 
before me, I will read a few extracts “ with the directors of the two leading lines an mter- 
2°Tthem and, first, from the Report of 1850:- “course which might lead to mutually beneficial 
tro ® Ui-oripb of industry is likely to derive a more “ results to the companies and to the fisheries. 

“ Spp t and immediate benefit than our coast fishe- 3310. {Mr. Ayrton.) Having regard to your know- 
, "... fl . om the completion of those great lines of ledge of how the business is carried on, would not 
• no-w- in progress, while our large inland the natural way be that the wholesale dealer .should 

tnwns is well as the metropolis, are even now send his agent to the fish captor, rather than that 
« Lnished with an abundant supply of fine fish the fish captor should have an agent at a distance^ to 
« within a few hours after its capture. The turbot transact his business with the wholesale dealer .— 
« rl black soles of Dingle and Ballingskellegs Bays The wholesale dealer does not do that, except on the 
« fnlpr, out of the water on the morning of Thursday east coast, and there the wholesale dealer has a man 
« M-e on the Dublin tables on the following day, watching the boats coming in and buying direct from 
« thanks to the persevering efforts of the Royal them. 

« TrS Fisheries Company’s establishment at Dingle, 3311. {Mr. Hamilton.) I suppose the middleman 
« ond not less to the liberal arrangements of Mr. buys a boat load of fish ?— Quite so. 

« Eionooni who has invariably rendered his con- 3312. And a great deal of that 1 suppose is unfit 
° ...’ im»t. nhipp.* of snfip.dv to be forwarded bv railway ? — Yes ; a great deal of 



vpvances auxiliary to the great object of speedy to be forwarded by railway ’— Yes ; a great deal of 
« transit to the nearest lines of railway ; in short, it is thrown away by the middleman, who will not 
.. Jwe is a complete: revolution in' the trade in Ire- take it. I hate seen him casting aside the waste 
“ land. The supply of the fresh market is now the fish. He would not buy it, and it lay there on the 
“ main object, and in proportion as facilities of con- fisherman’s hands. . . T , 

are afforded this trade must increase. We 3313. Then it is not your opinion, I presume, that 



« vTvance are afforded this trade must increase. We 3313. Then it is not your opinion, ± presume, that 
« look with ^reat confidence to the completion of the the profit of the middleman is so enormous .—It is 

« Midland Great Western Railway to Galway and enormous compared with the amount that the work- 

“ theKillarney Junction to Mallow. Our metropolis ing man, the fisherman, receives; but it is not so 

“ will then become the great centre of attraction, enormous, that which goes into his own pocket, when 

it a fter its ample supply, the markets of Eng- you come to enter into a calculation of the losses 

“ land approachable within a few hours, will to an which he may sustain. 

« unlimited extent take our surplus. To promote 3314. Supposing his profits were so enormous, you 
“ this important end two objects seem to be most would naturally expect to see more middlemen in the 
« desirable ; first, a determination on the part of market ?— No doubt. . 

« ra il W ay companies to fix them scale of prices so 3315. {Chairman.) It wiU be hardly necessary to 
“ moderately as to afford encouragement to a large read extracts from every Report of the Fisheries 

“ transit trade. It is quite notorious that no article Commissioners, but you can read from some ot the 

“ of traffic is more precarious in every respect than more important ones. — The extract which lam about 

“ fish from its capture to its last sale to the con- to. read is from the Report of 1855 : “ They also 

t< snfnpr • it is full of uncertainty. It never can “ complain of being in a great measure deprived ot 

sume , J <4 orlirnnt.no-P nf the market of the metropolis bv 



£ bear continuous heavy expenditure, and if the 

* various operations be not conducted with the most 
« j-in-id economy, promptness, and care the under- 

• taking must fail.” Then they go on with their 



the advantage of the market of the metropolis by 
the increased rate for conveyance charged by the 
railway company from Cork tp Dublin, which, 
added to the cost of transit from Kinsale to the 
former place by cart, a distance of 20 miles, absorbe 



3309 (Sir R Hill.) Those anticipations have not “ the very small profit on fresh fish, in consequence 
been realized ’—No. Then they report in 1853, “ of which the Dublin market has been wholly de- 

“ Nothin® 1 more importantly exemplifies the best, and, “ prived of any supply from that important district. 
x ° i' , , „ , ,i 3316 . {Mr. Glyn.) Was there an increase in the 



as it has always appeared to us, the only sound 



“ means of improving this trade, namely, quick and rate , for that year- ’—Yes. They speak of the m- 
« c heap transit to good markets, than the accounts of creased rate in that year. The charge was 10s. a 
“ the increased carriage of fish by railways and steam ton on that coarse fish. The charge on cod m I85d 

“ navigation. Our anticipations on this subject have was only Is. per cwt., and in 18o5 it was 30s. a^ ton. 

« no t heen in any degree disappointed, and we look I find that in 1851 it was only 16s. a ton, so that the 

“forward with confidence to the steady gradual charge had been nearly doubled in 1855, as it was 

« operation of the railway system, the prime mover only 16s. in 1851. 

“ of commercial prosperity, especially in remote dis- 3317. There appears to have been a great increase 
“ tricts in developing the resources of both the sea in the rate since the opening of the railways ’—Yes, 
“ and inland fisheries of this country.” Then in 1854 a great increase, and it has been also most fluctuating, 
thev report, “ Several enterprising persons- at Water- for in almost every year the rates have varied. 

“ ford Kinsale, Galway, and on the banks of Lough 3318. {Mr. Ayrton.) It would be about the sixth 
« Foyle have entered extensively into this trade ; and of a penny per pound, the advanced rate i— * es. 
a ..Itiiouoh they afford a constant demand for all the When you reduce it to a pound of fish only, an m- 
« figh hrouo-ht to these places, it is generally at prices crease of a sixth of a penny upon that would appear 
“ necessarily rendered very low by the cost of trans- to amount to very little. 

“port by the principal railway companies, who ap- 3319. It was a twelfth of a penny before, and do 

“ parently do not see the advantage of encouraging you think that an increase of a sixth of a penny 
“ the traffic by a reduced scale of charges ; for, no seriously interfered with the consumption of fish by 
“ doubt a number of small dealers along the coast the inhabitants of Dublin ?— No, not with the con- 
« W ould’ form connexions in Dublin, and send daily sumption ; I do not think it interfered with that, but 
“ supplies of fresh fish to the metropolis if the charges the Report says, “ it absorbs the very small profit on 
“ for conveyance were proportionate to the weight. “ fresh fish, in consequence of which the Dublin 

“The plan of giving increased advantage to large “ market has been wholly deprived of any supply 



« dealers may, as a^ general principle, be quite reason- 
“ able, if it be more profitable to the companies ; but 



from that important district.” 

3320. To make that proposition good, the people of 



“ under the peculiar circumstances which affect the Dublin must have ceased to eat fish because- there 
“ trade in fish, from its capture to its disposal, it would was an increase in the price of one twelfth of a 
“ be beneficial to the local traders if some modification penny per pound ’--It might look in that way, hut it 
“ in the charges of small parcels were . made. Wo the fishermen got nearly the same price an the local 
“ have at all times expressed an opinion in. our several markets, then of course lie would soil it there. 

“ reports that the encouragement nffordpd.in ,the ; 3321. It fish- is consumed m Dubim, end the rest- 
“ facility of transit by railway communication pro- dents there continue to consume that fish, they can 

S 4 
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T f*r j ■ a ® )l3 to P a y enhanced price of one twelfth of a 
• Bra d 'J-‘ penny, and I do not understand how that would pre- 
14th May 1865. vent the consumption ? — I do not think that makes 
’ any difference to the consumer. 

3322. Does he not pay the increased cost of pro- 
duction ? — Yes. I do not think the increased rate by x 
railway would enter into his. calculation. 

3323. Do you not think that the retail trader could 
put on the increased price of one twelfth of a penny 
without stopping the consumption ? — Yes, and a 
much larger increase. 



but what I would suggest is, that trucks should he 
attached to the ordinary trains that are run now rl 
carry the fish. I think that the facilities which £ 
required ought to be afforded. 

3337. Do the railway companies decline to make « 

special traffic of the fish' traffic in that way ?__w* 
have no such thing as special trains for fish. 6 

3338. Have the railway companies refused to attach 

trucks to passenger trains ?_I do not know that thev 
have refused to do so, but I know that thev do w •' 
do it. J ^ 



3324. Therefore the increase of price to that ex- 
tent would’ not affect the sale of fish in Dublin ?— It 
would not ; but with regard to the fisherman, if' he 
could get a market there, seeing an increased rate 
put on the carnage of his fish, he would send it to 
the local market- 

3325. If the trader could enhance the price by one 
twelfth of a penny, he could afford, could he not, to 
give it to the producer ? — Yes. 

3326. (Cupt. Gallon.) Has not the fishmonger 
who retails the fish sometimes to sustain a consi- 
derable loss from the weather, and therefore the 
.additional twelfth of a penny per pound for the car- 
riage would become more serious than at first sight it 
would appear to be ? — Of course it would be so. 
There was a company working in Galway on one 
occasion, in 1855, called the Royal Irish Fishery 
Company, and it worked very profitably for many 
years, until some quarrelling took place amongst the 
directors, and the company was wound up ; but the 
profits were very large, and the Report made in 1855 
to the Commissioners states, “ We are the only 
“ buyers of ling at this station ; were it not for us 
“ the fishermen could not bring their fish to a pro- 
“ Stable market, nevertheless we give rather a higher 
“ price there, for we look upon the people as our 
“ own men. In fact, we are getting ling now at 
“ 4s. 6d. per dozen of 13 elsewhere, and we give 
“ at this station Is. per couple, because we think 
“ the men, by their endurance and industry, deserve 
“ all we can do for them.” 



ooaj. ymr. t xiyn.) Have applications been made ■ 
to them to do so ? — I am not aware that there have. 

3340. (Mr. Ayrton .) I suppose that there is no " 
special traffic in fish, but they might, as in England 
put on fish trucks in connexion with passenger trains? 
—They do not put on fish trucks generally with the 
passenger trains, they send it by the goods trains and 
by that means it takes a long time to get to the market 
in the first place, and then the train does not start at 
an hour to suit the senders ; for instance, at Castlebar 
if a night mail train was put on there, all the fish 
from that coast could be brought up to Dublin and 
be in the market the following morning ; but at the 
present time the fish which is caught on a Monday 
cannot leave Castlebar until Tuesday at 1 1 o’clock 
and therefore it does not get into Dublin till six 5 in 
the evening, and it does not get into the, market till 
the following morning. 

3341. The railway company does what you suggest 

from Galway? — Yes. • 

3342. I suppose it would do the same from Castlebar 
if there was any desire on the part of the traders to 
have such accommodation ?— No ; they do- not run a 
train at all at that hour. 

3343. (Sir R. Hill.) There is no mail train 
R-om Castlebar ? — No ; the mail train comes from 
Castlereagh, and between those two places there is 
a long distance ; the mail train from there starts at 
12 or 1 at night for Dublin ; it does not go on to 
Castlebar. 



3327. (Chairman.) Do the subsequent reports refer 
to this subject ? — Yes. There are reports of the 
Fishery Commissioners and the Board of Works 
which refer to this subject. 

3328. Are they all much to the same effect as those 
which you have already read ? — Yes. 

3329. Are there any subsequent periods to which 
you wish particularly to call the attention of the Com- 
missioners ? — There are the Reports of 1860 and 1861, 
and there are passages in those reports which I think 
are worthy of attention. The Report of 1861 was the 
last report which the Commissioners made on the 
subject. 

3330. As I understand you, you have had no in- 
terviews with the Boards of Directors ?— The Com- 
missioners have had interviews with them. 

. 3331. What has been the result of those inter- 
views ? — They have ended in nothing. 

3332. Have the railway companies said that it 
would not be to their profit to make any alteration in 
the rates they charged ?— They have not reduced 
their charges. 

3333. (Mr. Hamilton.) Do you believe that any 
reduction in the freight would increase the consump- 
tion of fish brought from the western coast ? — I think 
it would be an encouragement to the fishermen on the 
western coast if, not only a reduction were made in 
the freight, but if facilities for transit were afforded. 

I think that one is as important as the other. 

' 3334 ; ( i¥r - Ayrton.) Do you mean that there is a 
want of trains to carry the fish ?— Yes ; the want of 
facilities, which is alluded to in the reports, at Castle- 
bar ancl Sligo, they are most important. 

3335. Do you think that in either of those cases a 
full fish train could be made up ?— Upon the great 
Southern and Western Line, when they have lar°-e 
packages of fish, they make up a train. 

. 3336. I mean in the cases in which you say facili- 
ties are wanted ?— No, I think not— no special train ; 



3344. (Mr. Dalglish.) Do the trains that are run 
s-tthe general demands and wants of the people of 
the district ?— There are general complaints made in 
that district about the trains. 

3345. Are complaints made that the trains are 
not suited to the wants of the people, either as to 
passengers or to goods ?— Neither to the passengers 
nor the goods, there being only one train at 11 o’clock 
m the day, so that people starting from any part of 
that country must start early in the morning in order 
to reach Castlebar, which is 16 miles from Ballina. 

3346. The train is started at 11 o’clock to allow 
the people time to come in from distant places in the 
country ? — I suppose that that is the reason as to the 
passenger train, but the consequence is that not only 
does the fish lose a market in Dublin, but it arrives 1 
at an hour when it is too late to send it on, even if it 
comes at 11 o’clock, by the Dublin packet boats to 
England, for they start before the fish arrives, and 
the fish therefore loses the Liverpool market. 

3347. You say that the fish traffic is a very small 
affair ?— It is at present a small affair, but I think 
it might be much increased. 

3348. Do you think it would be right or reasonable 
for the railway company to alter ail their arrange- 
ments just to suit the traffic of the country beyond 
Castlebar, and for the sake of the fish traffic ?— I do 
not think that the arrangements of the railway com- 
pany there have given satisfaction to any party in the 
country ; there is a general complaint of want of ac- 
commodation, not only for passengers but also with 
regard to goods, from that district of the country. 

3349. (Lord Stanley.) Is not. this very much a 
question of judgment, and is it not the fact that a 
poor country with a very small amount of traffic 
cannot afford to run trains so frequently or so cheaply 
as would be run in a country that was otherwise 
circumstanced ? — Yes, I think that follows as a matter 
of course. 
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3350. Have you considered liow far that which 
Y ou complain of, namely, an insufficiency of the 
railway accommodation', is due to that cause, and 

i j,o W far that cause could be removed ?— I think it 
can hardly be so. I think the deficiency can hardly 
be due to that cause. At night the mail train starts 
from Castlereagh, and. you have to travel from Cas- 
tlebar, a distance of 20 or 30 miles, to Castlereagh 
over a very bad road, .and at night, before you Can 
get into the mail train at Castlereagh ; whereas if 
they started that train from Castlebar, as I think they 

i formerly did, that would, in my opinion, meet all the 
requirements of that district, not only as to pas- 
sengers and goods, but as to the general traffic. 

3351. (Mr. Dalglish.) Do they never run other 
trains from Castlereagh ? — There is only one train 
from Castlebar, which starts at 1 1 o’clock. I think 
they used to do, but I am not quite sure about that. . 

3352. ( Sir E. Hill.) The train from Castlereagh is 
a mail train ? — Yes. 

3353. Then the expense of that train is probably 
borne by the Post Office ?— ' The greater part of the 
expense, I believe, is borne by the Post Office. 

3354. Does not that account for there being no 
night train from Castlebar to Castlereagh, the Post 
Office not wishing to have it put on ? — I do not know 
whether the Post Office wishes to have it or not, or 
whether the Post Office have taken the railway from 
Castlerepgh because they could not get it from Cas- 
tlebar; hut I believe that the whole of that district of 
country would be better suited and accommodated by 
the Post Office taking their mails from Castlebar, 
which is a very important town, rather than from 
Castlereagh, which is a very poor one. 

3355. If the correspondence is small the cost of 
a mail train could not be borne by the Post Office? 
—The correspondence from Castlebar and Ballina 
must be very large. Ballina is a very fine seaport 
town, and Castlebar is a large fine town. 

3356. Are you aware that in Ireland when the 
Post Office runs night trains for the conveyance of 
the mails, the Post Office frequently pays very much 
more than the cost of the whole train ? — I did not 
know that ; but from Galway the mail trains have 
then' trucks for the carriage of fish. There are only 
two trains altogether from Castlebar. 

3357. (Chairman.) Have you any suggestion to 
make as to the remedies which you think ought to be 
applied with respect to the deficiencies on the Irish 
railways, both as to the passenger and goods traffic ? 
— As to the passenger traffic we labour, no doubt, 
under a great many difficulties in the way of getting 
from place to place in consequence of the trains not 
running in connexion with one another ; for example, 
if you want to come from the west to the south you 
have a delay at Athlone probably of one or two 
hours ; you also have a delay at Portarlington of one 
or two hours before you can catch the train on the 
Great Southern and Western Line. Then if you 
want to go to Belfast you must remain for four hours 
at Portadown before you can get a train to go on. 
And in the same way, if you want to come from 
Limerick to Dublin you are obliged to stop at the 
Limerick Station, which is a very bad station, for 
two hours or two hours and a half before you can get 
on to Dublin ; and there is no accommodation what- 



ever at the Limerick Junction, that is in ,conse- Mr. 
quence of the Waterford and Limerick Railway and 1 • *■ JSraa ^ 
the Great Southern and Western Railway not run- gith May 1865 
ning in connexion with each other. 

3358. Can you make any suggestion to the Com- 
mission as to how these inconveniences can remedied ? 

—No, I can hardly do so, except that I think the 
public are suffering by not being able to carry one 
through continuous route from place to place in con- 
sequence of all these opposing interests on the part of 
the Waterford and Limerick Company, the Great 
Southern and Western Company, and the Northern 
Lines, for they are all running, as it were, almost an- 
tagonistically to one another, and not suiting each 
other in any way. If these opposing interests were 
united in some way it is clear that the public would 
be very much benefited by it, not alone with regard 
to facilities being afforded, but probably the necessary 
expenditure. would be very much reduced. 

3359. (Mr. Ayrton .) In your opinion is the third- 
class accommodation sufficient in Ireland ? — No, it is 
very bad in Ireland. A third-class passenger, for 
instance, on the Great Southern and Western Line can- 
not go to Limerick in a third-class carriage, he must 
stop at the junction and must book second-class. 

Then again, a third-class passenger, if he wants to 
come to Dublin to attend the market, must start 
early in the morning, although he cannot get back at 
night, and he does not come up in time for his market 
in Dublin, but he must remain there till the next day, 
and then he can get no train back the next day, he 
must remain there until the third morning, so that in 
point of fact he pays more than a first-class passenger 
in consequence of the delays which take place. The 
number of the third-class passengers is most enormous 
compared with the first-class ; they are four times as 
many as the first-class passengers in Ireland. 

3360. Notwithstanding this want of facilities of 
which you complain ? — Yes, they must travel, but the 
poorer classes of the people do not seem to understand 
the value of money or time in that way. They have 
to attend these markets, and they entirely forget that _ 
it would be cheaper for them to travel by a first-class 
train and get a return ticket, and by that means get 
back again, as it is from the delays they expend more 
than the first class-passengers. 

3361. Do you ihink that if greater facilities were 
afforded by the railway companies a larger number 
of third-class passengers would travel, or that those 
who travel would travel more than they go now ? — 

I do not know that a greater number would travel, 
but I think that it is a very great hardship on the 
third-class passengers to be obliged to pay more than 
the first-class passengers. 

3362. (Mr. Hamilton.) Would not their time be 
saved if they travelled first class ? — Y es ; but it is a 
misfortune just now that the poor man does not feel 
or understand the value of his time ; he forgets that 
from having lost two days in Dublin, although he 
has travelled so much cheaper, he has not. gained 
anything. I have observed in some statistics that 
there were over six millions and a half of third-class 
passengers who travelled in 1863, while only a mil- 
lion and a half were first-class passengers ; the pas- 
senger rates are very disproportionate. 



The witness withdrew. 



William Malcomson, Esq., examined. W.Malcomaon, 

3363. (Chairman.) Are you the chairman of ways? — Yes, I am a director in four other railways — q __ 

several Irish railways ? — I am. which are making or are made. 

3364. Will you be good enough to mention their 3366. Are they in the same district; I am a 

names ? I am chairman of the Waterford and director of the Waterford and Kilkenny, and of a 

Limerick Railway, of the Limerick and Ennis Rail- line which is now being made from Rathkeale to 
way, of the Limerick and Foynes Railway, of the Newcastle, and also another from Clara to join the 
Limerick, Castleconnell and Killaloe, and of the Shannon near Banagher. 

extension from Kilkenny which is now being made 3367. Has your attention been called tor many 
to Maryborough ; it is opened as far as Ballyragget, years to Irish railways ?— Yes ; within the last live 
as shown on the map. years more particularly, since I became chairman ot 

3365. You arc a director, I believe, of other rail- the Waterford and Limerick Railway. 

12052. T 
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3368. Are you of opinion that the present state of 
the Irish railways is satisfactory either to the share- 
holders or to the public ?— Not generally so to the 
shareholders, but the public I conceive' are generally 
fully convenienced by our railways. 

3369. Have you any suggestions to make to the 
Commission as to any additional conveniences which 
the public could derive from the railways in Ireland, 
or by which the railways could be made more profit- 
able to the shareholders ?— I am of opinion that a 
large amount of relief could be conceded to the rail- 
way interests of Ireland by obtaining from Govern- 
ment advances like those which they are at present 
offering to navigation in the different parts of the 
country. For instance, at the present time I am a 
member of the Harbour Board at Waterford, who 
are obtaining from the Government an advance of 
money for the purpose of deepening a ford which 
interferes with the navigation between the city of 
Waterford and the sea ; we are obtaining a loan for 
that purpose, which is to be repaid within, I think, 
40 years. 

3370. ' (Mr. Ayrton.) At what rate of interest is 
the money to be obtained ? — I think the interest is to 
be 4£ per cent., 1 per cent, being to recoup the 
principal. 

3371. ( Sir R. Hill.) What is the amount of the 
loan ? — 25,000k 

3372. (Mr. Glyn.) Is the rate of interest to be 
5J per cent. ? — -3| per cent. 

3373. (Lord Stanley.) You propose that assistance 
should be given to the railway companies in Ireland 
by the Government ? — Yes, to those railway com- 
panies who could show, as the Harbour Commissioners 
of Waterford did to the Government officials, that 
they had an income beyond the working expenses of 
their line that would be a sufficient guarantee for the 
repayment of the interest and the advance made. 

3374. You propose that such loans should be 
granted on the terms you have named, viz., 3^- per 
cent., exclusive of sinking fund ? — Yes. 

3375. If you were to go into the market to borrow 
the money, would you borrow it at 4£ per cent. ? — 
We are obliged to pay 5 per cent, and in some 
instances 6 per cent, where the income of the com- 
pany is not so much in excess of the working expenses 
as to afford to the public a guarantee that their loans 
are perfectly safe. 

3376. That is to say, in many cases these com- 
panies cannot give perfectly good security, and they 
are compelled to borrow money on higher terms ? — 
Yes. 

3377. Your proposal is that the Government should 
take a bad security, and should enable you to borrow 
money at the low rate of interest which usually 
accompanies the highest class of security ? — I pro- 
pose it where the Government can be satisfied that 
there is a fund beyond the working expenses of a 
line, an income that will recoup the interest and the 
money which the Government should advance. We 
have a large amount of securities which are called 
railway debentures, and of those originally the Go- 
vernment, in order to facilitate the making of rail- 
ways, advanced a third, so that if a railway company 
obtained powers under their Act to borrow 90,000k 
by issuing debentures, the Government advanced, say, 
30,000k ; that was in the early stages of railways. 

3378. (Mr. Hamilton.) Has that money been re- 
paid ? — Almost all of our railway companies are in 
the course of repaying it, those who have had it. 

3379. They are repaying the advance made by the 
Government ?— Yes. 

3380. (Lord Stanley.) What you suggest is, that 
the Government should lend the railway companies 
money at a rate of interest at least 1 per cent, less, 
and perhaps 2 per cent, less, than you can get the 
money for anywhere else ? — Yes ; these debentures 
are issued for some three, five, or seven years, and 
they are coming in for re-issue now, and what I 
would suggest .is, that the railway companies, having 
satisfied the Government that they have a solvent 



income wherewith to repay them, should have a 
facility afforded to them of exchanging those deben- 
tures for — in fact, obtaining the money from the 
Government as they come in. 

3381. Do you propose that the Government should 
lend to you upon the terms on which you could 
obtain money in the market, or do you propose that 
the Government should lend to you on much lower 
terms, making you, in fact, a present of the difference 
between the two rates of interest ? — The Govern- 
ment appear to be willing to facilitate or improve one 
class of communication, that is, the water communi- 
cation, by making advances for improvements. There 
is no question but that Irelaud has been advantaged 
by railways, and may be further advantaged, and by 
obtaining money in this way it would cheapen the 
working of the railways, and obtain, for railways per- 
haps that are to be made, advances from capitalists, on 
the prospective probability or possibility that when 
the lines were working that capital could then be 
exchanged for Government advances. 

3382. Will you explain the reason why if this 
course of proceeding is peculiarly appropriate to 
Ireland, it does not also apply to the case of any 
English company ? — We have but a limited number of 
parties in Ireland who have money to invest in railway 
debentures, and from other sources they have opportu- 
nities for getting interest, say, by making advances on 
land, which there is not the same opportunity of doing 
in England. Five per cent, can frequently be had 
for advances on land, arid the Irish investing public 
are very fond of a mortgage on land when they can 
get it through their solicitor or others ; and we have 
to compete with that class of security in the market, 
and we must in order to obtain the money often give 
higher rates of interest. 

3383. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you propose that the 
difference in the amount of the interest shall be a 
boon or a bonus for the benefit of the railway share- 
holders, that it should go into their pockets ? — It will 
cheapen the working expenses by so much. 

3384. Do you contemplate that benefit being ob- 
tained for the advantage of the railway proprietors 
or for the public ? — I think I have shown how it 
would facilitate and increase the making of railways 
in Ireland, instead of having to come, as they do 
generally, to the English market for the money re- 
quisite to make a railway. 

3385. If you obtain a loan of money at a lower 
rate of interest there would be so much more for 
dividends, would there not ? — Yes, because as we 
cheapen the working expenses we can work so much 
the cheaper. 

3386. Do you contemplate any addition to the 
dividend of the shareholder consequent upon his 
gain of interest ? — The shareholders would benefit 
and the public too, because as we could work cheaper 
we should haul cheaper. 

3387. Do you contemplate any increase of divi- 
dend from the reduction of interest? — Some benefit 
must result to the shareholders. 

3388. Is that the principle upon which you con- 
template any reduction of interest ? — I think the 
great object is an increased extension of railways, 
because — I will take any of the main lines of railway, 
such as the Waterford and Limerick, or the Great 
Southern and W estern, — as small lines are made into 
other districts they bring increased traffic on to those 
lines, but those small lines will not be made unless 
the capital can be obtained from capitalists. 

3389. Do you conceive that the main object of 
this saving of money by the railway companies is to 
make lines of railway profitable that would not be 
profitable without it ? — That is one object, and 
another object is to cheapen the working expenses 
connected with the system of working railways in 
Ireland, which we all believe will be a general benefit 
to the country. 

3390. If you propose a reduction of rates which 
would give the benefit of this interest to the public, 
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will you state what arrangements you propose that 
Parliament should make to ensure that reduction of 
rates in the conduct of your business, and to ensure to 
the public the benefit to arise from a reduction of 
interest ? — I am not prepared to lay down any plan 
for that purpose. ' . 

3391. What guarantee should we have that the 
bonus which would be given to the railway companies 
would be applied for the benefit of the public rather 
than for the benefit of the shareholders ? — I could 
not suggest any form of guarantee. 

3392. Or any arrangement by which we could 
secure that object as the legal consequence of the 
benefit that would be conferred ? — No. 

3393. ( Sir R. Hill.) The railway companies have 
maximum fares prescribed ? — They have. 

3394. Do you think that the companies would 
consent to reduce the maximum charge if the 
Government should make the advances which you 
recommend ? — If the advance was made consequent 
upon such a consideration, I am sure the railway 
directors would see their interest in doing it, merely 
to carry out the view which so many entertain, that 
as you reduce the rates you rather increase the traffic, 
that is, that there is a per-centage of increase as the 
rates are reduced. 

3395. {Mr. Glyn .) Do you think that would be to 
any considerable extent ? — No ; I believe that Ireland 
is peculiarly circumstanced as to a. reduction of rates ; 
we have not the population, and we are not inclined 
to travel so much. 

3396. {Mr. Horsfall.) Are all the railways with 
which you are connected dividend-paying lines ? — 
No, some of them pay no dividend. 

3397. What rate of dividend do the different lines 
with which you are connected pay ? — There is only 
one, the Waterford and Limerick, and the dividend 
has varied from 1 to 2 per cent. ; the last dividend 
was but 1 per cent. 

3398. What are the rates upon that line as com- 
pared with the rates in England, say on the London 
and North-western line ? — We follow the Parliamen- 
tary rates very much in our charges, Id. a mile for 
third-class, 2d. for second-class, and 3 d. for first-class 
passengers. 

3399. You stated just now that you thought the 
public were fully convenienced by the railways ? — 
Yes. 

3400. Is that the opinion of the public themselves ? 
— The public are very difficult to satisfy in the matter 
of railway accommodation. 

3401. Have you had some complaints made ? — 
Yes ; but I do not think they have been made with 
much reason. 

3402. Have complaints been made as to the number 
of trains run or the fares, or both ? — More as to the 
facility of going to one point and returning from it 
in a day. There is a very general idea that for long 
distances many persons would like to go and return 
in a day, but we do not find, particularly with our 
third-class passengers, that it suits either their con- 
venience or their wants to be able to return in one 
day. 

3403. You do not afford them an opportunity of 
doing so, do you ? — Except upon very short lines ; 
we give them a full opportunity of doing so on short 
lines, such as we call local traffic. We convenience 
them on those lines, and on certain days in the week 
we issue what are called market tickets, which we 
believe convenience the third-class passenger traffic 
in the districts which our system serves. 

3404. {Mr. Glyn.) Do you run those trains at 
reduced fares ? — Yes. 

3405. One half? — A little over what would be a 
single fare for third-class passengers — perhaps a 
third. 

3406. {Mr. Horsfall.) Do you find that that pays 
you ? — Yes. 

3407. Has not that induced you to make a general 
reduction of your fares ?— We have tided reductions 



of fares continuously for a week, and we have not 
found any advantage result from them. 

3408. What per-centage of reduction did you make ? 

From Kilkenny to Waterford we issued third-class 

tickets, which we thought were likely to be remu- 
nerative, but we abandoned that plan and ran third- 
class carriages with all our trains. 

3409. What was the per-centage of the reduction 
that you made ? — I cannot say just at the moment ; it 
is perhaps four years ago since we tried it, and I 
cannot speak exactly to it. 

3410. {Sir R. Hill.) Was the experiment tried for 
any length of time ? — I think from one to two years. 

3411. {Capt. Gallon.) Did you issue return tickets 
to third-class passengers? — We ran third-class car- 
riages both ways. “ 

3412. You did not give them return tickets, but 
they paid the full fare each way ? — Yes. 

3413. Have you ever tried return tickets for third- 
class passengers except by the market trains ? — We 
tried them for less than a year between the town of 
Carrick-on-Suirand Waterford, a distance of 15 miles, 
and we found that our receipts were but Is. a train 
mile, and we require at least 2s. a train mile to pay 
for running a train, exclusive of profit. 

3414. Did you do that by attaching third-class 
carriages ? — We ran a special train every morning. 

3415. Between what stations did you run the market 
trains ? — We took passengers from Grange, about 10 
miles from Waterford, and we charged Is. for a return 
ticket there and back. 

3416. Do you run market trains to Limerick ? — 
Yes, between Tipperary and Limerick, and the short 
stations have market tickets twice a week. 

3417. From those stations to Limerick and back ? 
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3418. Do you find that those market trains succeed 
well ? — They do. We do not reckon that they have 
largely benefited our income, and I may slate, for the 
information of the Commission — it is peculiar in the 
Irish at least — that we cannot get the Irish farmers 
to use largely trains going distances shorter than from 
eight to 10 miles from town ; whether it is that they 
bring their own horses and carts I do not know ; they 
do not come in by the railway. I speak of this as 
having come under my own observation. There is a 
train run for a distance of about nine miles from 
Waterford to Grange, and the market ticket there 
and back is Is. I have watched the income for two 
years, and I have obtained a return showing the 
receipts comparatively in the different weeks of each 
year, and I have not found that the reduction in the 
rate charged has sensibly increased our receipts. 

3419. {Sir R. Hill.) Had it the effect of decreasing 
the receipts ?— I have not the returns by me to enable 
me to say, but I know that I was greatly disappointed. 
I was an advocate myself for running local trains at 
low rates, but where there is a farming district, we 
cannot get the people to use the railway as we would 
wish for a short distance. 

3420. Do you think the experiment has been 
carried sufficiently far to enable you to arrive at a 
certain conclusion upon the point ? — It requires a 
long time to teach an Irishman the advantages of 
travelling in this way. 

3421. I think you have expressed an opinion that 
upon condition of the Government making advances 
of money at a low rate of interest, the railway com- 
panies would consent to a reduction in the maximum 
charges ?— -The Government might make it optional 
with them before they made the advance if they 
chose to do so. It is one of the things that a railway 
company must weigh with its traffic manager, whether 
the advantage would be equal to the risk. 

3422. Do you think that the railway companies 
would make any considerable reduction ? — I have 
never looked at it in that light, and therefore I can 
scarcely give an opinion upon it. 

3423. {Mr. Glyn.) Have any of the railway com- 
panies with which you are connected already been 
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borrowers from the Exchequer Loan Commissioners ? 
— All of them. 

3424. Has the interest been regularly paid upon 
those loans ? — Yes. 

3425. And the sinking fund also ? — Yes. 

3426. It has always been paid regularly? — Yes. 
The money was generally lent for 20 years, to be 
paid off at so much a year ; and only quite lately the 
Government has assented to the system which I pro- 
posed, that the repayment should not be so rapid. That 
has been conceded, with regard to some of our lines. 

3427. What is the rate of interest now ? — per 
cent,, payable in 22 years. 

3428. What was the original rate at which you 
borrowed it ? — 4 per cent. 

3429. With a sinking fund of 1 per cent. ? — The 
repaying was to take place in so many years ; the 
money was to be paid in 16 or 20 years. 

3430. ( Sir R. Hill.) Have those instalments al- 
ways been punctually paid ? — The Loan Fund Com- 
missioners have never had to proceed against any 
one, and I think that that is all we can say ; perhaps 
we have been a little slow, and the Commissioners 
will understand the difficulty there has been in re- 
borrowing this money. If a railway company does 
not stand well with the moneyed public, and we have 
to repay 20,000 1. in so many years, we have to 
re-issue what we have been paying the Government 
4 per cent, upon, at 5 or 6 per cent., and there has 
been no doubt a slowness in the re-issuing, but all 
the payments have been made. 

3431. {Mr. Glyn.) I suppose in the case of some 
of the small railways you cannot borrow the money 
again in the market ? — We have had great difficulty 
in doing so. 

3432. Have you done it, or have the Directors 
been obliged to make themselves personally liable ? — 
The Directors have been obliged to make themselves 
personally liable. 

3433. The money was not borrowed upon the 
security of the railway alone ? — The repaid capital 
has been mostly borrowed, and there have been cases 
in which the Directors have been obliged to give 
collateral security. 

3434. In the case of the Ennis and Limerick Com- 
pany did the Directors give their personal security ? 
— No. 

3435. In the first case did they give their per- 
sonal security ? — No. 

3436. {Capt. Galton.) In the case of the loans 
from the Exchequer Loan Commissioners for the im- 
provement of the Harbour of Waterford was the 
money lent to a company or to a trust ? — To a trust. 

3437. There was no beneficial interest to the 
members ? — No, but there was a beneficial interest 
to the locality. 

3438. {Mr. Horsfall.) Do any of the railway com- 
panies with which you are connected run in conjunc- 
tion with steamboats ? — There is a through booking 
system over the Limerick and Waterford Railway 
with reference to England. 

3439. You are connected with steamboats, are you 
not ? — Yes. 

3440. It would be to your interest to have a reduc- 
tion in the fares charged upon railways, would it not ? 
—Yes. 

3441. {Sir R. Hill.) I think you stated that there 
are several new lines of railway in which you are 
concerned now in progress ? — Yes. 

3442. May I ask you what is the motive for con- 
structing new lines when the old ones seem to be so 
unremunerative ? — It is found that the prices of agri- 
cultural produce where railways are introduced im- 
prove in proportion, and that makes it advantageous 
to the owners of property in the locality to encourage 
the making of railways. In some districts the landed 
proprietors give us the land and take shares for the 
value of it, and in other ways they encourage the 
making of railways, and by these means I believe 
that the price of agricultural produce does increase 
by a considerable per-centage. 



3443. Taking into account the advantages derived 
by the landowner and by the farmer from the im- 
proved prices of his produce, even these unremunera- 
tive lines may upon the whole be advantageous to 
the shareholders? — They are certainly advantageous 
to the locality. 

3444. Taking all parties concerned into account ? 
— Yes. Taking the community at large into account 
they are no doubt advantageous, and it is upon the 
broad principle of benefiting the general interests of 
the country that I would press the claim of the Irish 
interests for advances in the shape which I have 
mentioned. Take the county of Kerry, for instance, 
in which there is very little railway communication ; 
there has been an indication on the part of the grand 
jury of that county that they will guarantee a certain 
amount of interest if railways are made through the 
county, and we have found the same in other dis- 
tricts where we have been anxious, that is, the 
Limerick and Waterford Company have been anxious, 
that their system should be extended with the view 
of increasing the traffic over that line, but up to this 
time those lines of railway are not yet in progress 
nor being made. Rut the landed gentry are now 
finding out that the price of cattle and what the 
farmer produces increases from 5 per cent, to perhaps 
a larger per-centage by the facilities which railways 
afford. 

3445. Those advantages to the landowners and 
others would be, I presume, .still further increased if the 
charges upon the railways were reduced ? — Clearly. 

3446. But that reduction you believe would lead 
to loss, so far as the proprietors of the railways are 
concerned ? — Yes. I believe that the railways carry 
the greater proportion of the produce of the country 
at the present time. 

3447. Are there any means, in your opinion, by 
which the railway proprietors could be compensated 
by the landowners and others who would be benefited 
for any reduction which they might make in the fares ? 
— I believe that it would be quite legitimate to asso- 
ciate the land at certain distances from the line with 
the taxation that might be required. In some districts 
I believe that the landed gentry would be willing to 
bear a part. 

3448. You are probably aware that several gen- 
tlemen from Ireland have recommended to this 
Commission that the Government should purchase 
the railways, and then make a large reduction in the 
charges for conveyance ? — Yes ; I am aware of that. 

3449. Do you think that if the Government were 
to become purchasers of the railways the landowners 
in Ireland and others who would be benefited by a 
large reduction in the charges would be willing to 
share with the Government the loss ? — I should hope 
they would. 

3450. Do you think they would ? — I think that all 
parties in Ireland derive a benefit from railway com- 
munications in the country, and from the facility 
with which their produce in the shape of fresh meat 
reaches the English markets ; that has no doubt 
largely benefited them, and in that way I think 
they would derive more benefit than would be equiva- 
lent to the additional cost which might be created. 
The income might have to be supplemented by a 
charge. 

3451. If they took an enlightened view of their 
own interests, you are of opinion that they probably 
would be willing to contribute something ? — I think 
that they are becoming increasingly sensible of the 
advantage of railways, and that they would be willing 
to be taxed ; but to what extent I do not know. 

3452. In order to meet the loss that a large reduc- 
tion of faxes would involve ? — Yes ; the country has 
been and would be benefited far beyond any calcula- 
tion that I could make. 

3453. {Mr. Ayrton.) Mr. Ryan in his evidence, 
speaking of a practice which he says has grown up oi 
agents going into the agricultural districts to buy up 
the produce instead of the producers coming to mar- 
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feet with it themselves, has stated in answer to ques- 
tion 2714 “ would the produce of those persons who 
« n ow sell them to hucksters be sufficient to make it 
« w orth their while to go to market and try to sell it 
« if the fares were lower than they are ? — Yes ; I 
“ think so. On the Tipperary line and about the 
“ Tipperary district, which is in the hands and ma- 
il nagement of the Limerick and Waterford Com- 
« pany, they encourage as much traffic as they can 
« between Tipperary and the towns near Tipperary 
« and Waterford. Persons going with their firkin, 

« or perhaps two casks of butter, they give them a 
« free pass to accompany it there, and the result is 
« that a good deal of butter goes in that direction 
“ and at moderate charges. In that case they charge 
“ for the firkin of butter and not for the passenger ? 

ii Yes. Do you think that that creates much 

« traffic ? — It prevents this, that when these liuck- 
« s ters come to these people to buy, they will not 
« deal with them ; they go to the market themselves 
“ with their butter. In Limerick we complain of 
“ the absence of that accommodation ; but probably 
“ it is not a question that should be considered when 
« dealing with the question of the general manage- 
« ment of the country. From those very points, 

“ Tipperary and nearer to Limerick than Tipperary, 

“ the charge upon butter is more than twice the 
« price it is to Waterford, for the passenger has to 
« pay his passage as well, so that the company 
“ that manages the other line gives a greater in- 
“ ducement to a person to send his butter in the 
“ direction of Waterford, and imposes a penalty 
“ upon the person sending it to Limerick. What is 
« the object of that ? — The fact is that the chair- 
“ man of the company is also the proprietor of the 
“ steamships going out of Waterford ; and, of course, 

“ by getting the trade to W atcrf'ord the vessels 
« earn freights which they would not earn if the 
“ trade came, and probably to a better market in 
“ Limerick. You think that in order to drive the 
“ traffic into Waterford he actually allows the pas- 
“ sengers to travel for nothing if they bring their 
“ firkins of butter with them ? — Yes ; he allows them 
“ to travel for nothing to Tipperary, which is nearer 
“ to Limerick than to Waterford ?”■ — Yes ; but Mr. 
Ryan’s information is not exactly correct on that 
subject. Soon after I joined the railways I arranged 
over the whole system that a farmer with a firkin of 
butter should be charged Id. for the firkin, and Is. for 
his ticket. That was universal over the system, 
that he might take it either way, taking either Clon- 
mel or Tipperary. Either way he paid Is., and each 
firkin was charged 1 d., and that was done in order to 
induce the farmer himself to go and sell his butter, 
aud not to have to deal with an intermediate party 
like a huckster. I was disappointed in the results as 
to the number of persons who availed themselves of 
it ; but Limerick has not been prejudiced as to that. 
Other lines of railway with which I am connected, 
and that are worked by the Waterford and Limerick 
Company, are worked under joint committees ; but the 
directors on some of those lines were not agreeable to 
such a system, and it was not followed on the Ennis 
and Limerick, nor I think on the Limerick and 
Foynes. On the main line from Limerick to Water- 
ford a farmer could go where he liked. 

3454. The same rule prevails over the whole of 
the line from Limerick to Waterford ? — Yes. 

3455. The farmer may go either way at precisely 
the same charges ? — Yes. 

3456. On the lines in which you are a co-director 
you proposed to establish the same system, and your 
colleagues declined to adopt it ? — .Yes. 

3457. It is stated also in the same evidence that 
there are different rates of mileage, whether you go 
to Waterford, or whether you go to Limerick, as to 
goods, are you aware of that difference ? — There is 
very little local traffic between Limerick and Water- 
ford. The great bulk of the Limerick goods traffic 
for England goes under what is called the through- 
rate system, either by Waterford or by Dublin. 



3458. I think it is stated that the rates are nearly 
the same, but not quite the same, from Tipperary to 
Waterford as from Tipperary to Limerick ? — There 
has been some advantage lately in favour of Tippe- 
x’ary as between Tipperary and Waterford, but not 
very large ; the difference is principally caused by 
terminal expenses. Take, for example, the line from 
Limerick to Tipperaiy, there is a terminal expense 
of Is. 6 d., we then put the mileage on afterwards. 
The same terminal expenses exist only at Waterford, 
and from that to Tipperary. You cannot expect that 
the rates will be co-equal with the mileage. 

3459. We understand that you calculate your rates 
upon a uniform mileage ; but the difference is caused 
by the terminal rate being the same for the longer as 
for the shorter distance ? — Not always. Tipperary 
is competed with by several water routes to Water- 
ford ; and to Dublin there is also a certain amount 
of competition. The butter merchant will send his 
goods by the route which will enable the butter to 
reach England in the cheapest way, and with a certain 
amount of expedition. 

3460. Are we to understand that from Tipperary 
you keep the rates somewhat lower in order that you 
may enter into competition, either with the direct 
route to Dublin, or the route to Cork for England ? — 
The rate is a uniform rate from Tipperaiy to Liver- 
pool, either by Waterford or by Dublin, and the 
shipper has his option. 

3461. Do you exercise great influence over the 
board of that railway ? — As chairman. 

3462. Does it rest with you to propose changes in 
the rates to the board ? — They are left very much in 
the hands of our traffic manager. 

3463. Can you explain to the Commission how the 
impression has got abroad that you influence the rates 
in favour of Waterford ? — No, I cannot. 
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3464. (Mr. Hamilton.) Have you any through 
booking rates with this country ? — Yes. 

3465. With what railway ? — With the London and 



North-western Railway. 

3466. Where does the London and North-western 
come into contact with you, is it at Waterford ? — I 
alluded just now to the Tipperary traffic, and the 
price of a firkin of butter from Tipperary to Limerick, 
either by Dublin or by Waterford, and on to Man- 
chester. 

3467. By Waterford have you through rates?— 
With the South Wales Railway there is some through 
booking, but more for the convenience of the public 
paying the rate than for any reduction of the rate. 

3468. Do you issue through tickets, if they are 
applied for ? — Yes. 

3469. To Milford ? — Yes, or to London via Mil- 
ford. 

3470. (Mr. Glyn.) Is there much cattle traffic on 
the Waterford and Limerick Line ? — At particular 
times it has been our best source of income. 

3471. Has it been increasing of late years ?— -In 
the last year and a half it has been decreasing, owing 
to the scarcity of cattle in the country. 

3472. Do you think that the present rate of charge 
affects very much the transmission of cattle over the 
the railways ? — I do not. 

3473. (Sir R. Hill.) Do you recollect what the 
rate is upon your line ? — No, it is so much a truck. 

3474. (Mr. Glyn.) Do you consider that the ad- 
vantages of sending cattle by railway are so great 
that if the rate was high that mode would be prefer- 
red ? — We carry nearly all the cattle in the country. 

3475. (Mr. Hamilton.) Are there any slaughter 
houses at Waterford, where the cattle intended for the 
London market may be killed ? — Yes, for pigs. 

3476. And for oxen ? — No, but we have been for 
the last two years bringing dead meat, mutton, which 
is killed in Limerick and Tipperary, and young pigs 
also from the same places, which we take through to 
Milford for London. 

3477. Are you interested in the cattle trade i — Not 
at all. 
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W. Malcotnson, 3478. Have you heard complaints made that animals 
Esq. that are brought to London are damaged by being 
~ ' very much, bruised ?— No, 1 have not. 

1 ay ' 3479. Is there at the present time any great traffic 

in dead meat ? — No, not like what the Scotch have 
from Aberdeen. 

3480. Is there any reason why there should not be 
if you had proper slaughter houses ? — I have asked 
some of our butchers to try it, but they seen! to think 
that, they cannot; 

3481. Did you never hear of Irish cattle arriving 
in London so much bruised that they are worth less 
by so much per plbund ? — Yes. I have heard that 
they suffer considerably from the journey. We have 
not large quantities of fat cattle that go from Water- 
ford to the London market. They are principally 
store cattle, which come through Waterford and go 
to be fattened in England. 

3482. Are the steamboats suited for the carriage 
of the 'cattle ? — They are built for them, and they 
are good boats. 

3483. ( Mr. Horsfall.) The cattle I suppose must 
be injured more or less by the passage, whether it be 
rough or smooth ? — We find that the cattle men say 
they prefer the steamer to the railway in some cases. 
For instance, for the districts about Bristol the short 
route would be from Waterford to Milford, and from 
Milford by railway to Bristol, but the cattle men say 
that the cattle are less knocked about when they are 
taken direct from Waterford to Bristol. 

3484. Then the damage must be incurred at. the 
landing places, for certainly an animal is better stowed 
in a railway truck than on board ship ?— On the 
contrary, the cattle are generally tied by their heads 
on board ship, and that is a great support to them. 

3485. {Mr. Gower.) I understand you to say that 
you had changed your opinion as to the effect of a 
reduction in the rates. Was that in consequence of 
any experiments which you have made ? — Perhaps 
they were not tried long enough, but the result of 
the experiments that we tried was not favourable. 
The population is so sparse, and their objects for 
travelling backwards and forwards are not the same 
as in other localities. A small farmer does not often 
want to visit the town. 

3486. In what year were these experiments made ? 
— The experiments that were made between Kil- 
kenny and Waterford were made four years since. 

3487. Was it during the time of the depression 
that existed ? — Perhaps it was more in that time. 

3488. Do you think that the failure was attributable 
to that state of depression ? — I think it was more 
attributable to the habits of the population— that 
they did not want to travel as I see them travel in 
other countries. I cannot account for it, but I have 
seen the people travelling in Germany and I have 
been surprised at the numbers. I have seen them 
travelling in the low-priced carriages, but we do not 
find that the Irish people travel in the same way. 

3489. An experiment tried at a period of depression 
would hardly be a fair trial ?■ — No. 

3490. {Chairman.) Can you state over how long 
a period the experiment was tried ? — Only two years. 

3491. {Mr. Gower.) Do you know what extension 
of railways has been applied for in the present session 
of Parliament ? — I can give some very general in- 
formation as to that. A line has been applied for 
from Thurles to Clonmel and from Clonmel to the 
coast — to Dungarvan. 

3492. What is the distance ?— Between 50 and 60 
miles altogether. Another line has been asked for 
near Waterford running through the county, an agri- 
cultural line, which the gentlemen in the country are 
interested in, or should be interested in getting for- 
warded, which is under 30 miles in length. I do not 
know what the exact length is. 

3493. Are the extensions applied for in this session 
of Parliament as large as have been on the average 
applied for in any other session ? — Yes, and larger 



than they have been for several years, and- they 
are intended more to . convenience the agricultural 
localities than what we should call the trading 
localities. ° 

3494. {Mr. Horsfall.) What has been the induce- 
ment to apply for these additional lines, seeing that 

very few of those already in existence pay ? The 

object is to improve the value of agricultural produce. 

3495. Are these new lines promoted by agricul- 
turalists, or by the people generally ? — They are pro- 
moted more by the landed gentry than they ever were 
before. 

3496. {Mr. Glyn.) Do they find the capital ? — Yes, 
to a certain extent. It is finding the capital by giving 
land and taking shares for it, it is really, in effect 
taking so many shares. 

3497. Are these lines of railway generally con- 
structed by contractors in the first instance, do they 
take the risk ? — Contractors have generally been the 
means by which the lines have been made, and these 
contractors have borrowed the money in England. 
The railway, of which I am chairman, from Kilkenny, 
intended to meet the Great Southern and Western 
is being made by a contractor, and that contractor has 
to borrow his money in London, and it would facilitate 
such money being borrowed if there was a prospect 
when the line was made, of traffic sufficient to war- 
rant the Government in advancing money on its 
debentures. 

3498. What does the contractor take as his security 
in the first instance ? — There are two descriptions of 
bonds. There are what are called railway deben- 
tures and what are called Lloyd’s bonds, and those 
are generally what he gets. The subscriptions 
are expected to be from 1,00(P. to 1,500Z. a mile, 
perhaps 2,000£. a mile, and if the contractor can 
succeed in getting so much subscribed he gets a large 
profit in the business. 

3499. I suppose the subscriptions are given very 
much in the shape of land ? — Yes, by those interested 
in the railway. 

3500. Do the directors and some of the landowners 
sometimes give their personal security ? — Never. 

3501. Have they got much into the habit of 
issuing Lloyd’s bonds in the Irish companies ?— In 
some of them. Where they have the power they 
use it. 

3502. Have they power to do so ? — Yes. They 
have power to issue them under their Act. 

3503. {Capt. Gallon.) Have they borrowed much 
beyond the loans which they are authorized to 
boiTOw under their Acts ? — Not beyond the powers 
of the Act under which the railway has been made, 
and which has allowed them to issue bonds to a 
certain amount. 

3504. ( Chairman.) Is the issue of Lloyd’s bonds 
authorized by Act of Parliament? — They have 
been. 

3505. (Mr. Glyn.) Is there power to do sounder 
the original Act? — Under the Local Act, which 
enables the company to borrow money, there is a 
certain amount of power which the company has. 
These are ordinary bonds. 

3506. Do you recollect any Act in which the issue 
of Lloyd’s bonds is authorized ? — I am not suffi- 
ciently conversant with the matter to say, but I have 
been connected with companies where we have issued 
them. 

3507. {Mr. Ayrton.) A witness who has been exa- 
mined has given this evidence. He was asked as to 
the rate charged for coal carried on the railway, and 
he says, in answer to Question 2532, “I will give 
“ you the rate of charge first to Tipperary. The 
“ rate to Tipperary is 4s. 9 cl. per ton from Water- 
“ ford. I believe the distance is 55 miles. Then 
“ from Limerick to Tipperary I find they charge 
“ 3s. 3d. a ton, and the distance is 22-J- miles, and 
“ that is a very great disadvantage as to Limerick in 
“ sending coals into the interior ? ” — The distance 
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between Tipperary and Cork and Tipperary and Wa- 
terford arc about the same, and the rate between one 
point and the other I think rules the coal rate. The 
coal rates are not always at the same point as common 
woods rates ; they are lower in order that we may 
secure the traffic wherever we can get it. 

3508. What is the reason why so great a preference 
is given to Waterford over Limerick in carrying coals 
into the interior ? — It is the longer mileage. 

3509. Is there not a difference in favour of the port 
of Waterford independently of that longer mileage ? 

There would appear to be a little in that way ; but 

it is more to secure the traffic than to give any advan- 
tage to Waterford over Limerick. 

3510. Do you give through rates upon any part of 
the line between Waterford and Limerick from Eng- 
land? — From Limerick and Tipperary we make 
through rates. 

351 1. Do you make any through rates by Limerick ? 
— Do you mean by long sea ? 

3512. Yes ? — We do not. 

3513. Is the effect of these through rates from 
Waterford to give a great preference to Waterford 
over Limerick as a place of import ?— I do not think it. 

3514. How is the traffic divided as to the through 
rates between the shipowner and the railway com- 
pany, on what principle is that done ? — It was at, one 
time on the principle of a mileage, but latterly it has 
not been so ; the railway has a much larger pro- 
portion than the steamer. 

3515. Does the railway get the same mileage rate 
for the through traffic as for the local traffic from 
Waterford into the interior ? — The point of com- 
petition is between Tipperary and England. The 
railway from Dublin to Tipperary and from Tippe- 
rary and Waterford are the different ends, still the 
rate is the same from Tipperary to England by what- 
ever route the dealer chooses to send, 

3516. What is the principle upon which you divide 
the income arising from the through transit ? — The 
principle was at one time a mileage, a comparative 
mileage, but that is abandoned now, and a larger 
proportion is given of the mileage rate to the railway 
now, and the water does not get the same advantage 
that it did. 

3517. Do you get for the railway the same mileage 
rate as you would if the goods started from Water- 
ford, and were not carried through ? — No. 

3518. You made a reduction in. favour of the 
through transit ? — Yes. 

3519. With regard to the steam boat, does the 
steam boat get the same charge for the through 
transit as it does for conveying goods to Waterford 
which are not carried beyond Waterford ? — It does 
not ; there is a reduction there also. 

3520. Is the reduction made upon any principle of 
a pcr-centage, and in both cases is it an equal per- 
centage, or is it settled by mere arrangement between 
the two companies ? — It i3 a matter of arrangement. 

3521. Between the railway company and the steam 
boat company ? — Yes. 

3522. Is that the company in which you are inte- 
rested ? — Yes. 

3523. Is that a public company like a railway 
company ? — There is a smaller number of share- 
holders. 

3524. {Mr. Glyn .) What are the terminals at 
Waterford ? — We have a fixed terminal at Waterford 
as much as at Limerick, and it is generally about 
Is. 6 d. at Waterford. There is the transit between 
the railway and the steamer, and that makes it rather 
difficult to. say what it is exactly. 

3525. {Chairman.) Have remonstrances been made 
to your board from Limerick, and complaints that 
Waterford has advantages given to it by the railway 
company over Limerick ?- — There may have been, 
but I cannot remember that there has been any point 
made of anything that could be complained of. 

T 
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3526. Has- it not been considered as a great griev- 
ance by the people of Limerick that Waterford has 
advantages given to it ? — Not at all. 

3527. {Mr. Hamilton.) You say that a grievance 
has not been proved, but a complaint has been made ? 
— I cannot remember any complaint coming before 
our board on the subject for a considerable time. 

3528. {Capt. Galton.) There were other complaints 
made by some of the witnesses as to the third-class 
traffic, and it appeared that the railways which are 
colored green on the map are all worked together ? — 
Yes, they are worked by the Waterford and Limerick 
Company. 

3529. It was stated that a third-class passenger 
leaving Ennis in the morning could not get to Dublin 
in the same day, and that it would take him four days 
to get from Ennis to Dublin and back again ; that he 
must leave Ennis in the afternoon to get to Limerick, 
where he would have to spend the night, and then 
proceed from Limerick to Dublin by train at seven in 
the morning ; and then that there was no return train 
that day until very late from Dublin, or that there 
was a train that would take him to Limerick, but he 
could not get on to Ennis ? — That is the case. 

3530. Is not that a great inconvenience with re- 
gard to the traffic ? — I do not imagine that any 
hardship arises from it, because those trains which 
meet at Limerick are for the local traffic very much, 
and the connexion between Ennis and Dublin for 
third-class passengers is such, that a traveller very 
seldom or ever requires to return. In those, districts 
the people generally receive their supplies from whole- 
sale dealers in the locality. Limerick supplies one 
district, Cork supplies another, and Waterford sup- 
plies another, and any person wanting to go from 
Ennis to Dublin ’would require to spend 24 hours 
there in order to transact his business. 

3531. Another complaint was made as to the trains 
from Limerick to Dublin, that by some of the pas- 
senger trains they had to wait a long time at the 
Limerick junction ? — Yes ; and we have remon- 
strated with the Post Office as to that ; but our re- 
presentations have not yet been attended to. The 
mails used all to exchange at the Limerick junction ; 
but the Cork people pressed for their train being- 
started from Cork an hour and a half or an hour and 
three-quarters later in the morning, and that de- 
ranged the meeting of the trains. The Waterford 
and Limerick Company have applied to the Post 
Office for some remuneration, because they run 
another train at present, which all acknowledge to 
be a convenience to the local traffic, and therefore 
anything which the Post Office requires you to do 
beyond that, we reckon we have some claim for 
remuneration for. 

3532. Do you carry the mails now ? — Yes ; the 
local trains all exchange except this one which is 
complained of, and which is caused by the Post 
Office interference. 

3533. {Chairman.) The delay at the Limerick 
junction has been for a very short period has it not ? 
— Only for two months ; both the day and the night 
mails met before at the Limerick junction and ex- 
changed the passengers and mails, and carried them 
without complaint. 

3534. ( Capt. Galton.) But now, in consequence of 
the later departure of the train from Cork, if you 
run a train to meet the mail train, you must also run 
a local train at the present hours ? — Yes, we must 
run an extra train over all our system, and we have 
asked the Post Office for some compensation for doing 
so. We run, I think, four local trains both ways in 
a day over the whole system. 

3535. {Mr. Hamilton.) What answer have you 
received from the Post Office ? — The subject is at 
the present time before the officials. 

3536. {Chairman.) Has there been any diminution 
in the traffic since this delay occurred at the Limerick 
junction ? — I should hardly think so. I do not think 
there is any perceptible difference. 

4 
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3537. ( Capt. Gallon.) The Waterford and Lime- 
rick Railway Company I think had a considerable 
diminution in their receipts in the year 1863, as com- 
pared with previous years ? — Yes. 

3538. The number of passengers carried fell down 
from 650,000 to 606,000 ?— Yes. 

3539. Had the fares been raised ? — I cannot now 
remember the cause of it, but I think there was some 
amount of local passenger traffic that made up a larger 
amount from some cause. 

3540. (Chairman.) Have the fares subsequently 
been raised ? — The fares were regulated by the local 
board, the members of which lived very much at 
the Foynes end of the line, and they kept the rates 
down rather lower than was usual over the rest of 
the Limerick and Waterford system ; an advance has 
been made to equalize the rates over the Limerick 
and Foynes with what has been charged over the 
rest of our system rather than any excessive 
increase. 

3541. How much were the fares lowered between 
Limerick and Foynes formerly compared with what 
they are now ? — I am not able to speak to that. 

3542. Has the result of raising the fares been 
satisfactory to the railway company, as far as their 
returns are concerned ? — It has, or we should not 
have continued it. 

3543. Can you make more money by the high fares 
than the low ones ? — The general traffic of that 
district has fallen off very little, and there has been 
great emigration ; but the line has not been so re- 
munerative as it was. 

3544. Does the Limerick and Foynes line pay a 
dividend ? — No ; it does not. 

3545. (Capt. Gallon.) In the year 1861 the total 
number of passengers on the Waterford and Limerick 
system was 668,000, and in the year 1863 the number 
of passengers was 606,000. The total gross receipts 
from passengers in the year 1861 were 55,000/., and 
in the year 1863, they were 45,000/. ; therefore the 
receipts from passengers had suffered a diminution of 
10,000/.?— Yes. 

3546. Can you say to what that has been at- 
tributable ? — Largely, I think, to the trade of the 
country, which, about the time to which you allude, 
fell off very much. The receipts upon our system 
had been progressive up to that time and until the last 
year, since when we have been very much at a stand 
still. 

3547. On the Waterford and Kilkenny line I 
observe that the number of passengers in 1861 was 
69,000, and in 1863 the number was 72,000 ; and the 
receipts have increased from 7,000/. to 8,000/., as 
between those two years ; therefore both passengers 
and receipts on the Waterford and Kilkenny line 
have increased, whereas on all the other parts of the 
system they have decreased. Can you give any 
explanation of that ? — The W aterford and Kilkenny 
line was in a very depressed state for some years ; 
but since the Waterford and Limerick Company got a 
portion of it we have gradually improved the state of 
things ; the receipts have gradually increased, both 
upon goods and passengers, since we had the working 
of it. 

3548. Can you state how the improvement has 
taken place ? — I do not know, any moi'e than that we 
have convenienced the public by arranging our 
trains for them. I have a short return as to the 
third-class passengers, which perhaps may be in- 
teresting to the Commission. The per-centage of 
third-class passengers which we carry over the 
Waterford and Limerick line is 30 percent.; on the 
Limerick and Foynes line, which has been inquired 
about, the per-centage is about 60 • 1 1 per cent. ; on the 
Limerick and Ennis it is 42 ' 14 per cent. ; on the 
Limerick and Castleconnel, and Killaloe 54 '52 per 
cent. ; and on the Waterford and Kilkenny line only 
27 • 47 per cent. 

3549. (Mr. Hamilton.) To what year are you re- 
ferring ?— 1864. 



The folloioing paper was handed in : — 
Waterford and Limerick Railway System. 
Return showing the total passenger traffic for year 
1864, and the proportion thereof under head of 
third-class passengers. 



Name of Company. 



Waterford and Limerick 
Limerick and Foynes - 
Limerick and Ennis 
Limerick and C. Connel 
and Killaloe. 
Waterford and Kilkenny 
Kilkenny Junction 



3550. (Capt. Gallon.) It seems to have fallen off 
in the per-centage very much in 1863 ? — Yes. 

3551. In 1863 were you running the return traius 
which you have spoken of ? — I think we discontinued 
them at the end of 1863. 

3552. Do you think that the reduction in the third- 
class traffic, which seems to have taken place may be 
attributed to that in any way ? — It may in some 
small degree. 

3553. I observe that in the year 1863 the number 
of third-class passengers must have been at least 40 
per cent., if not 45 per cent., of the whole number of 
passengers ? — The Waterford and Kilkenny Railway 
is a railway which is owned by parties in England, 
and some of the railway directors were anxious to 
make the experiment of running third-class carriages 
with all the trains, and facilitating the exchange of 
third-class passengers over the line. It was tried for 
a time, but the monetary results were not favourable, 
and it was discontinued, for they considered it was 
not for their interest to run third-class carriages with 
all their trains. 

3554. (Chairman.) There was a considerable in- 
crease in the number of persons that travelled, as I 
understand you, but the results were not satisfactory? 
— No. 

3555. (Mr. Goicer.) Was a majority of your share- 
holders English or Irish? — In the Waterford and 
Limerick line they are Irish, but in the Waterford 
and Kilkenny the shares are largely held in England. 

3556. (Mr. Hamilton.) You have stated that you 
found it difficult to induce the Irish people to travel. 
It would appear, however, that when you reduced the 
fares they did avail themselves of the railway very 
much more ? — I spoke only of short distances, from 
what we should call omnibus stations. 

3557. Is it not really after all a question of price, 
and not that the people are indisposed to use the rail- 
ways ? — I think that the population of Ireland are 
not inclined to travel much. I mean that the agri- 
cultural population are not so inclined as town popu- 
lations to travel, and they will not be tempted to travel 
by low rates so much as a town population may be. 

3558. (Mr. Glyn.) Have they in fact any means of 
travelling ? — They have not. 

3559. (Mr. Hamilton.) They have not the means, 
even if they pay low fares ? — I suppose that they have 
more means to pay the low fares than the higher ones. 

3560. Does your board ever receive an offer of 
traffic, which, upon consideration, they feel them- 
selves justified in declining, because they believe that 
it will not be profitable ? — I do not recollect much of 
that, except perhaps occasionally in the timber trade. 
The owners of woods have once or twice made pro- 
posals to us that they would cut down the trees if we 
would carry the timber at very low rates of charge to 
a shipping port, but we have scarcely any traffic 
offered to us. 

3561. Have you no mineral traffic ? — Yes ; we 
have mineral traffic from Birdhill which is on the 
Castleconnell line, and which we carry to Water- 
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ford at a favourable rate. We carry all that we can have such an increase of traffic that in a few years W.Malcomm, 

get of that. you could make good any immediate loss consequent Esq. 

3562. ( Sir R. Hill.) Do Bianconi’s cars run in upon a reduction; is that your opinion? — If there ~ — 

competition with your lines in the same districts ? — were minerals or anything else in the country to be 2 ay ' 

No, they do not. carried, I should feel sanguine that a reduction of 

3563. Do you know what Bianconi charges per rates would be beneficial; but I think the railways at 

mile ? — No ; I am not aware of that. the present time do the great bulk of the carrying of 

3564. {Chairman.) I believe it has been stated that the country. 

cars run into Limerick from some place 10 or 12 3580. Is it your opinion, taking the country as it 

miles from Limerick every day, loaded even beyond is, that there would be no such increase ultimately 
what they are licensed to carry, while your trains are as would make good any deficiency ? — I do not see 

running comparatively empty ? — There are cars from where it is to come from. 

the neighbourhood of Bruff which come into Limerick. 3581. Is it your opinion that any reduction of the 

3565. {Mr. Glyn.) Have any propositions been rates would produce any such increase of traffic as 

made to your board by the owners of mines to con- would make good any deficiency in the income ? — If 

vey a certain given large quantity of coals by your I thought that such would be the case I should advo- 

railway at reduced rates ? — We carry, I believe, all cate it upon our own system. 

the minerals that are produced in that district. 3582. Is the contrary of that the opinion enter- 

3566. Have any parties offered to send an increased tained by your directors ? — I think so, and we are a 
quantity to your railway if you would reduce the very united board in our working. 

rate? — We have had proposals made to us to bring 3583. Who are the other . directors of your com- 
coal back to them, I think more than to carry minerals pany ? — Mr. Bianconi is one of them ; they are prin- 
in increased quantities — the object is to get coals for cipally gentlemen connected with Waterford and the 
smelting purposes on their premises. locality; one or two live up the line. Mr. Fennel 

3567. {Mr. Horsfall.) Do you bring the coal back lives up the line. 

at comparatively low rates ? — We did not agree with 3584. Are those gentlemen well acquainted with 
the parties at the time, and the subject was dropped, the condition of the country and its requirements ? — 
and it has not been renewed since. I believe there is no board in Ireland who know it 

3568. Do your trucks return empty ? — No ; we better, or who have studied it more than we have, 

carry a large quantity of Indian corn and bread stuffs 3585. (Mr. Glyn.) These questions have been con- 
into the country on the trucks which bring the sidered and discussed at your board from time to 
minei'als down. time ? — Yes ; Mr. Bianconi understands the traffic of 

3569. Do you carry much coal on your railway? — the country as well as any man, I think, and we work 

Yes ; a considerable quantity. I cannot say that it very much in accord with him. 

is an increasing one, but we do convenience the loca- 3586. ( Mr. Ayrton.) Can you say whether you 
lity in supplying the coal for consumption ; but you have had any applications made to you for special 

can scarcely increase the quantity consumed in agri- rates within the last two years ; and, if so, in how 

cultural districts, for the parties will buy just what many instances? — Our special rates will be for the 

quantity of coal they want, and you cannot, by reducing traffic with the other side; with Glasgow perhaps, 

the rate Is. or 2s. a ton, increase the quantity of coal and the application will be from Limerick 1 expect, 

consumed, for the farmer will not burn more coal and Glasgow, as to sugar, which is a large article that 

than he just wants. There are no manufactories or comes from Glasgow — Glasgow is communicated with 

scarcely any in the districts that we run through. by three routes — one by sea, from Limerick to the 

3570. ' (Mr. Glyn.) And is there no appearance or Clyde, another from the Clyde to Dublin, and by canal 

probability of manufactories being set up? — There are or railway to Limerick, and another from the Clyde 

some small manufactories which are increasing. I am to Waterford and c.:i to Limerick, and we may have 

connected with manufactures which are extending, as had applications made to us to reduce the rate, but 

manufacturers follow the population. there would be a consequent reduction made for all 

3571. Would not coal carried at a reduced rate be the routes if we did it. 

a great convenience to the consumers? — As far as 3587. Have you, except as to sugar, had any appli- 
the manufactures with which I am connected are cations made to you to make special rates, in order 
concerned, water communication conveniences us to facilitate and develop traffic in particular articles 
quite as much as the railway, and it cannot be com- during the last two years ? — I do not remember that 
peted with. we have had any. 

3572. (Chairman.) Almost all the manufactures 3587. (Chairman.) You are of opinion that the 

in the district are in your hands, are they not ? — falling off which would be occasioned by any large 
There are some small ones which I am glad to see reduction of the rates would be not temporary only, 
increasing, but not to any great extent. but permanent? — I am certain that it would be per- 

3573. Do you use water power or steam power in manent. 

your manufactures ? — We use both; our water power 3589. (Capt. Galton.) It appears that your cattle 
has gone partly now, for there is scarcely any in the and sheep traffic has increased a good deal in the last 

summer, and we are therefore obliged to have recourse three years. Does that go to Waterford and then to 

to steam power as well as water power. England ? — Yes, and the pig traffic is large; they are 

3574. Which is the most inland town in which you slaughtered in the locality. 

have established any manufactories ? — Clonmel. 3590. I observe that the cattle traffic has increased 

3575. Is the manufacture flax or cotton ? — Flax. from 31,000 in number to 39,000, and the sheep from 

3576. (Capt. Galton.) The number of tons of coals 32,000 to 42,000. The pigs have decreased from 
carried on the Waterford and Limerick line over the 246,000 to 228,000 ? — The cattle traffic was pro- 
whole system in 1861 was 33,000, whereas in 1863 it gressively increasing until the last season but one, 
was only 21,000 tons ; can you in any way account and I may say that there has been a falling off 
for that decrease ? — We competed for some time in generally. 

supplying Limerick with coal, and possibly it was at 3591. This is a return for the last season but one, 
that time that wo tried to bring the Welsh coal by the which shows an increase ? — The last season I should 
railway into Limerick. have said. 

3577. Your receipts were 5, OOOZ. in 1861, and only 3592. (Mr. Hamilton .) Has there been any altera- 

3,000/. in 1864 ? — Yes. tion in the rates charged in the meanwhile for carrying 

3578. Therefore you appear to have benefited by cattle ? — No ; the rates have been the same. I think 

that traffic ? — Yes, to some extent; but then the there was an advance made in the rates, perhaps two 
working expenses must have been larger. or three years ago — 10 per cent. — generally over the 

3579. (Mr. Ayrton.) We have been informed that system of the Waterford and Limerick and the Great 
if all your rates were reduced 50 per cent, you would Southern and Western lines, which are the two lines 

12052. U 
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that we work, and we generally arrange to work as 
much in harmony with one another as we can. 

3593. ( Capt. Gallon.) It is said that if the cattle 
were carried for lower rates a much larger proportion 
would be carried ? — I do not think so. 

3594. {Mr. Hamilton.) Have the cattle been leaving 
the country by any other routes since you raised your 
charo-es ? — No. I believe that the local rates are 
sufficiently low to secure the bulk of the trade. 

3595. {Chairman.) Do you believe that any con- 
siderable amount of saving in management could be 
effected by amalgamating the small lines with those 
■with which you are connected, say, with the Water- 
ford’ and Limerick ? — No doubt there could be. 

3596. To any considerable amount ? — Not to any 
large per-centage ; we are anxious for such an arrange- 
ment, but the local shareholders are not satisfied that 
it should take place yet. 

3597. I believe there have been some negotiations 
for the amalgamation of the Waterford and Limerick 
Line with the Great Southern and Western Line ? — 
Tes. 

3598. {Mr. Hamilton.) You have stated that, in 
your opinion, it would be desirable to have a guarantee 
from the Government to reduce the rate of interest 
upon the debentures ; supposing you obtained that 
guarantee, to what extent do you think you would 
benefit by it in figures ? — In figures I should think 
that our system would benefit by some thousands a 
year. 

3599. Do you know what the amount is that } r ou 
now have to pay in interest ? — Yes. 

3600. In 1863 it appears that your debenture and 
other debts were 300,000/. and odd ? — 321,000/. 

3601. It is stated in the document before me for 
1863 that the amount was 301,000 ; what rate of 
interest were you paying upon that ? — Between 4 and 
5 per cent. 

3602. Then what could you possibly expect to save 
if you obtained a Government guarantee, which in- 
cluding the sinking fund would amount to 4-| per 
cent.? — If the Government would clioosd to exchange 
our bond debt and preference debt, for that, it would 
give us the advantage of 1 per cent, upon the original 
capital. 

3603. 1 mean the debenture debt alone, not the 
preference stock. If it takes I per cent., that would 
be a saving of 3,000/. a year, but would that enable 
you to give the public the advantage of any appre- 
ciable reduction in the fares ? — Not largely, but why 
I would press this more on the attention of the Com- 
mission is, that I think it would be attended with the 
advantage of inducing an extension of railways 
through the country, which would be a great thing. 
Legislation, I think, in that direction is one of the 
things most likely to be beneficial to the community 
generally in Ireland. 

3604. Is it not wholly without precedent, or can 
you refer to any instance in which the Government 
has given a guarantee ? — Not to railway companies. 
I may mention that I have applied within the last 
six months to the Government on behalf of our 
boards, and they have conceded to the extent I have 
named over the amount of loan which is still unpaid 
from our companies. 

3605. That I suppose was with a view to help you 
out of a temporary difficulty ? — It was to enable us to 
finance belter. 

3606. Did you never hear that a proposal that was 
made to guarantee the capital of a railway company 
in Canada was favourably entertained by the Govern- 
ment ? — I did not. 

3607. {Mr. Ayrton.) Did not the Government 
advance money to complete the Dublin and Kingston 
Railway ? — They advanced a large sum of money to 
complete the Dublin and Galway Railway. They 
loaned it at 3J per cent, to the company. They 
have had it continuously at that rate. 

3608. Has not the Dublin and Kingston Railway 
paid 10 per cent, dividend until lately ? — I cannot 



speak to that. That line was made before I became 
connected with railways. 

3609. With reference to one of your lines, a gentle- 
man who has been examined has stated in answer to 
question 2786, “ There are cars running at the present 
“ time to certain points upon that line, and there is an 
“ immense traffic that is not taken by rail ; from the 
“ Bruree district there is a four-horse car, and there 
“ are others running from Bruff Kilmallock and Kil- 
“ fillan to Limerick, and people living between Bruff 
“ and Bruree ; even those living in Bruree walk a dis- 
“ tance of seven miles to get upon that car because 
“ they only pay half fare. From Bruff to Limerick 
“ the charge is only 9d. for a distance of 12 miles.” 
Has your attention been called to that state of things ? 
— That district is convenicnced by the line called the 
Cork and Limerick direct, and which we do not 
work. 

3610. {Mr. Gower.) I understand you not to be 
of opinion that the boon granted by the Government 
should be unconditional ? — No. I say that it should 
be conditional upon the railway company, showing 
that they had a traffic which, beyond their working 
expenses, would be a guarantee for it. 

3611. Should they not require as a return for that 
boon any concession to the public ? — I have been 
asked that question, and I expect that the railway 
companies would consider that question favourably, 
but how far they could meet the views of the Govern- 
ment if they obtained a loan from the Government 
I could not at the present moment express an opinion 
upon that would be of any value. 

3612. {Mr. Hamilton.) I see that the total pre- 
ferential stock and debenture debt of the Irish rail- 
ways in 1863 was about ten millions sterling? — Yes. 

3613. One per cent, upon that would give i 00, 000/.? 
— Yes. 

3614. Would 100,000/. a year applied throughout 
the whole system of railways enable the companies 
to give any great advantages to the public in the way 
of a reduction of fares? — I expect that the railway 
companies would gladly sacrifice one half of that 
amount, which would be 50,000/. a year. 

3615. (Mr. Glyn.) You could not deal with the 
preferential stock as you can with the debenture 
debt ; there is nothing to induce the preferential stock- 
holder to give up his preferential 5 per cent., which 
has been paid to him regularly ? — A large portion of 
the preferential stock is terminable, and the railway 
companies have the power to pay it off every five years. 

3616. Do you wish to pay it off? — We cannot pay 
it off. 

3617. If you were to do so it would become due 
at a certain time? — Yes. If the Go veimment would 
assist us I may mention that a large proportion of the 
capital invested in Irish railways is held in Ireland, 
and if that could be set free in one place I think it 
would be invested in another, at least a proportion 
of it. 

3618. (Chairman.) Would not a large proportion 
of the Irish railways be paying well now if they had 
been originally paid for with ready money ? — No 
doubt of it. 

3619. Is it because they have been so much in the 
hands of contractors that they do not pay well ? — 
Yes. The contractors have sold their securities at 
the best price they could get for them, that is the 
case now, and they sell them in the English market 
at a discount. 

3620. (Mr. Ayrton.) The working expense of all 
the lines in Ireland appears to be 750,000/., and if 
you receive 100,000/. by the assistance of the State, 
I presume you will be able to reduce your charges to 
the extent of one-seventh of that amount ? — Yes. 

3621. But you could not reduce your charges to 
the public to the same extent ? — We should look for 
some little profit by the arrangement, but we should 
be glad to give a large proportion of it to the public. 

3622. You would reduce your whole charges to 
the extent of 100,000/. on your gross earnings of 
1,500,000/. ? — It is not that so much as it would be 
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, measure of general benefit to the. public. As 3633. What is the worst gradient upon those lines ? W.Makomto* 
been for the benefit of tho localities that tie a 250-ton train. . ..A 
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^*?«S32fv35Sli been stated that if the dients on the Waterford and Limerick line, and wlial 
«^2^^S&SJ3S?»«wlUb g to buy is the worst gradient 7-1 cannot give a correct stale- 



250-ton tram. 

3634. (Chairman.) What are the prevailing gra- 
... a. «nrl T .imerio.k line, and what 



Govmiment were authorised and were willing to boy is the worst gradient ?_I cannotgive a correct state- 

. ..11 liie railways in Ireland they would meet with ment upon that. , 

rfSr^cpar. of the shareholders in Ob- 3635. Are.therc any gradients lof '1 m 100, or wo, se 
u0 . • re them for 50 per cent of their nominal capital; than that ? — There are a lev. woi~e. 

has bee 1 ;, so 3636. For any distance ?-They are not very long i 

5 Acs fir as our companies are concerned perhaps a mile and a hair, 
cxpiessed . A d j P think we shou ld be 3637. (Mr. Hamilton. ) Do you know what the 

:\ d ” 

'Sit ,3%! SyT think.be working yon are Connected ?-It is as the owner ol mtnerals 
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a certain proportion. . I . 

3627. {Chairman.) Are your goods trains light or increasing one. do you carry 

lu-ivv "enerallv ?— The .goods trains are not heavy, 3641. {Mn . Hamilton.) ai ^ ?_ w " c 

heavy 0 eneia ] r ° t not bein-r very good, and coals upon your railway system iu li eland . \ 

on account of oui giadients not DCin 0 y g , generally more than a penny a ton per mile. 



the curves not being good. 

3628. Could your engines draw a larger number 
of trucks iu goods trains ?— No, not generally. 

3629. {Mr. Ayrton.) Do you send iorward mil 
trains, generally speaking ? — Our goods trains are 
more gather-up trains, and they convenience every 
station along the line ; they arrive, perhaps, lull at 
the far end. 

3630. {Mr. Glyn.) As to the passenger trains, you ...... 

could carry, I suppose, a greatly increased number of ther 



,rr very good, and coals upon your railway system .u — • 

° charge generally more than a penny a ton per mile. 

a larger number 3642. ( Capt. Galton.) I believe it is 4s. 9d. from 

t generally. Waterford to Tipperary ?— Yes. 

end forward full 3643. ( Chairman.) Which is a distance of oo miles . 

onveuieuce 1 every “*#&. {Chairman:) For the coals which you use at 
t., perhaps, full at your manufactory at Cloumel is the charge a penny a 
ton per mile from Waterford < — In Clonmel we use 
sen "er trains, you water power, because we have plenty of water power 



passengers ? — Yes. . . 

3631. Aud without incurring any increased ex- 
pense ? — Yes. . 



3645. {Mr. Ayrton .) What is the rate from Water- 
ford to Clonmel for coal ? — I think they charge 2s. 3d. 
for 27 miles, which is a penny a ton per mile, but 
...ai, film uiuoi- which carries at the 



uv,u ;- tT for 27 miles, which is a penny a ion pei ^ u. 

’’“SrS-i Hamilton.) One of tho witnesses exu- there wo compete with the river, winch Carnes at the 

mined stated that the railways could carry coals at a same rate. individuals on the 

SSSiP^eu^l^^r 1 li^f f r^hished^oi we have no 
an, connected with a company on .the continent and special ra H>v0 _ anything further to 



am connected wiin a company mi 

we send a very large quantity of coals at a halfpenny 
a ton per mile. 



special rates. . 

3647*. {Chairman.) Have you anything further to 
state to the Commission ? — Nothing else occurs to me. 



The witness withdrew. 

Mr. James C. Cooper examined. 

3648. ( Chairman . ) Arc you well acquainted with of the 

JMt a„rf 

as the regular dealers in cattle. ,, . ■> J . ... T wn mio-ht to reckon 



the regular dealers in cattle. ®. vei > J®? 1 t we ought to reckon 

3649 Have you paid attention to the transit of times, and even moie, l uunx S 

animals by rnUwny £ .be south of Ireland P-I have that a" “/Relieve that a large 

3650. Are you of opinion that the transit is not 36o3 Ha y as road ?_A 

as large as it might be if railway companies afforded numbei of cattle and noise-, y 

greater facilities ?— I am. distances that it would be worth the 
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animals by railway in the south of Ireland . I hai e. 
3650. Are you of opinion that the transit is not 
, ’ 1... :c .... i I ,,, o vr /.n-m nnnie.fi afforded 



greater laciuues : — j. am. 

‘ 3651. Will you state to the Commission any tacts 
upon which that opinion is founded ? — I find in the 
• .. .1 T*.* w«or ikrs t.lmt of cattle 



3654. For^distances that it would be worth the 
ihile of the owners to put them on a railway if the 



upon which that opinion is founded i — 1 find in tnc wnue oi iue i 

Agricultural Return for the year 1863, that of cattle gentleman connected 

lllld h 5f!-7? at f f V aVe 470 With the railways that he is If opinion that railways 

the lines of railway ? Do you agree witn tnai . 



were 528,473, ot sneep -uv,*vo, »uu « ^ 

That I find iu Thom’s statistics, and I find also 
the agricultural returns of cattle in Ireland that 



the agricultural returns oi caiue in niiwu * r , , 
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j q (j' 00 p Cr 3658. Do cows also migrate ? — Yes, of all ages. 

3659. Do you think the cows travel once a year 

24th May 1865. by railway, or that they ought to travel once a year ? 

— No, I do not think so. I think that the cows 

which have milk do not travel more than once every 
> three years. 

3660. Probably only once in their lives ? — A great 
deal oftener than that; they travel into the dairy 
farms often, and when lean they travel out of the 
dairy farm into the grazing farm, and they arc fattened 
there, and then they travel out of that to be sold, that 
is three travellings, and sometimes they are changed 
twice as stores. 

3661. In those migrations would they not be gene- 
rally at comparatively small distances from the farm 
to the market-town in the neighbourhood, and from 
thence perhaps to another farm in the same county ? 

• — No ; the south of Ireland is largely dairy, and then 
these dry cows, as they call them, go into the grazing 
parts of Ireland, that is into the county of Meath, 
Westmeath, and Kildare, that is a great number of 
them, if they do not all go. 

3662. Bearing in mind that there are many ports 
in Ireland from which cattle are exported, would you 
not have to deduct a considerable area around those 
ports from which the cattle would go to market with- 
out using a railway ? — Yes, to some extent, but not a 
large area, as the fattening districts are generally 
distant from the shipping ports, and so are the prin- 
cipal store cattle pastures. 

3663. (Mr. Horsfall.) Have you heard any com- 
plaints made in Ireland as to the rates charged on the 
railways being too high ?— The usual plaints that I 
have heard as regards the prices are that they are a 
third too high ; some people say a half. I should be 
inclined to say a half, but a third is the usual com- 
plaint. I have asked the question, and I have heard 
that. 

3664. Do you think that a deduction of one third 
in the present rates charged would materially increase 
the traffic ? — I think so. 

3665. (Mr. Glyn.) Is the same rate charged by 
nearly all the railways ? — There are some slight 
variations I know, but they are almost all equal. 

3666. Which is the line of railway on which the 
lowest rate is charged ? — I think it is the Waterford 
and Limerick, of those railways that I know. 

3667. Do you recollect what the rate is per truck 
per mile ? — Last year it came, I think, to about 6s. a 
head. 

3668. We have been informed that there is a great 
deal of traffic on that line of railway at that rate ?— 
Yes, there is. 

3669. What is the rate charged on the. Midland 
Line ? — I do not know. 

36/0. It is higher, is it not ? — I do not know. 

3671. (Chairman.) All fat cattle that travel any 
distance at the present time go by railway, do they 
not ? — Yes, almost all. There are some of them that 
go short distances by road. 

3672. That would always be the case, would it not, 
whatever the charge was ?— No, I think not, 

3673. But for a distance of two or three miles ? — 
Yes. 

3674. Or for five or six miles ? — Yes, I should say 
an y distance under about seven or eight miles. 

3675. Do you think that any deduction in the rate 
charged for cattle would induce farmers to fatten a 
greater number of beasts ? — I do not exactly know, 
but I_do not think it would have that effect. 

3676. Do you think that the chief increase that is 
practicable is in store cattle ?— Yes, I know that there 
are thousands of cattle bought in the county of Cork 
and in Kerry, and those cattle that ought to be put 
into a train are all walked. 

3677. (Capt. Gallon.) Where do they go, to Dublin 
or to Liverpool ?— They go into the counties of Clare, 
Galway, and Mayo, and they also go into Kildare 
Meath, Westmeath, and Dublin. 

3678. To be fattened 'l— Yes, and some half fattened. 



3679. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you know whether calves 
• are enumerated as horned cattle ? — Yes. 

' 368 °- Is there not considerable delay in the move 

; ment of cattle in those large districts in Ireland where 
there are no railways, the breeding or -rowing 
counties, and do the statistics to which you liave re° 

; lerred include those counties where there are 
railways?— No, the breeding is the greatest in the 
dairy counties. 0 

3681. In what way are they employed in the laree 

counties where there are no railways ?— They rear un 
the cattle there to have them fattened in the pasture 
counties. 1 

3682. Therefore one of the j ourneys would be made 
in the district where there is no railway ? — It would 
be partially, but there arc railroads all through the 
places that I have gone into ; they are not quite through 

country yet, but they are through the main part 

3683. (Chairman.) Can you give the Commis- 

sion any instances in which, to your knowledge, store 
cattle are now driven which might be put on the 
railways ? I should say that they are driven very 
often from 50 to 100 miles. 3 

3684. Do you mean in the vicinity of any railways ? 
— Yes, in a great many instances. 

3685. (Sir R. Hill.) Can you name those places ? 
_ ™ „ p01 , nt them out on the ma P, if you wish it. 

oo8b. Have the goodness to do so ? There are 

cattle bought in the western parts of the county of 
Cork and Kerry, and they go into Limerick in that 
direction (describing the same), and on to Nenagh 
and Roscrea, and Banagher, and a great number go 
to Mullingar : a number of them also go to Killaloe 
and Ennis, some to Tuam, and numbers to Athenry 
to Ballinasloe, and Mullingar ; 1 and 2-year olds 
also go from Limerick to Clare and Galway, and the 
dairy cows, not in calf, to the midland fattening 
pastui-es. ° 

3687. (Mr. Ayrton.) I understand you to say that 

the store cattle are driven from the western part of 
Limerick to the county of Cork, to the markets at 
Athenry and at Ballinasloe ?-The greater quantities 
of them go to Mullingar, and large droves of them "0 
into Kildare. ° 

3688. There is no direct railway route from one 

point to the other, is there ? — There is the Great 
Southern and Western, and the railway from Killarney 
to LimericK, and from Limerick to Ennis, that would 
Clare™ 6111 a PM t ° f tIie Way into tlle county of 

3639. (Capt. Gallon.) Do you think that if the 
rates were sufficiently low a larger number of cattle 
would be taken that way ? — Yes. 

3690. What rate do you think would be sufficiently 
°w ? I would ask to have half off the present rate ; 
but the dealers in cattle of whom I have inquired only 
ask for a third off. 

3691. Have you compared the rates charged in Ire- 
land with the English rates ? — I have. 

3692. I-Iow much higher are they than the rates 
for similar distances in England ?_ Those that I 
know from York to Liverpool are nearly equal ; they 
are not a great deal lower. Then on the North- 
western line they will take cattle from Waterford to 
Liverpool, and down the North-western to London 
for 25. a head. That is 95. from Waterford to Liver- 
pool, and 25. more if sent from Waterford to London 
via North-western, total II 5 . Waterford to London. 

3693 . (Chairman.) That is from Waterford to 
London l — Yes. From Chester cattle are booked 
through to Dublin for less than from Dublin to 
^ lp J^ H 7L 1,0th ™ ul;es Jlayin g empty return trucks. 

3694. ( Capt. Galton.) Do you know the rates on 
the Great Eastern railway from Harwich to London ? 
—No ; I know the rate from Waterford to Bristol 
would be 11 5 ., and from Bristol to London it would 
be 11 5 . 8/7., making 22 5 . 8 d.; more than double the 
rate via North-western. 

3695. Is that per head or per truck ? — Per head. 
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3696. (Mr. Hamilton.) What would be the rate 
from Waterford to Liverpool, and then from Liver- 
pool to London, the total charge ? — Only 11s., 11s. 8 d. 
cheaper by North-western route than by the Great 
Western, which should be the route ; from Waterford 
to London is the same sea distance and half the rail 
distance, i. e., via Bristol. 

3697. (Mr. Ayrton.) Will you explain how the 
cattle traffic would be conducted as you suppose from 
the western part of Limerick to Ballinasloe by rail • 
way ; where would it go on to the railway ? — They 
would train the cattle into Ennis, or they could train 
them to Parsons town and Portumna, or they could 
train them all through the county of Kildare. 

3698. That would be a very round-about way, 
would it not ? — No. 

3699. Would not the railway distance be nearly 
one-third longer, or half as long again ? — No, I do 
not think so. 

3700. (Mr. Glyn.) When you mentioned the rates 
on the London and North-western line for cattle, 
had they not some relation to the quantity sent ? — 
No. 

3701. There must be, I suppose, a train load ? — I 
do not know that ; I was not asked a question as to 
quantity. 

3702. Did you never inquire into the fact ? — No. 

3703. (Mr. Hamilton.) Do you know the rate 
charged to London by way of Waterford and Mil- 
ford ?— I do not know the rate ; it is higher than 
the rate by way of Liverpool and the North-western 
line. 

3704. Although the sea-passage would be shorter ? 
— Yes ; I think that they take horses that way from 
Limerick for 21. each, and they send over killed sheep 
also by that route. I think they charge for them 
os. 6 d. a hundredweight, and then they go on 
quickly, that is, by Milford Haven. 

3705. (Chairman.) It has been stated that there is 
one advantage in driving cattle along the road, which 
is, that it enables the driver to dispose of a portion 
of them on the way. Do you think that any weight 
is to be attributed to that ? — I think that that only 
applies to a small portion of them ; it only applies to 
the end of their journey. The great bulk of them 
go on far. 

3706. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you been able to ascer- 
tain the cost of driving cattle from the western part 
of the county of Limerick to Ballinasloe Fair as com- 
pared with the charge by railway ? — An instance 
occurred the other day to myself. I bought 20 cattle 
at Killarney, and I wished to bring them to a station 
between Charleville and Limerick. I inquired the 
rate, and it would have come to 4$. a head. I drove 
them on the road for Is., when I would rather have 
paid 2s. to have sent them by a train. 

3707. In that case you drove, I suppose, straight 
across the country ? — No ; but it is a great way 
across. 

3708. (Capt. Gallon.) About how many miles did 
they travel ? — I should say the distance would be 
nearly 50 miles. 

3709. (Chairman.) For that distance, unless the 
rate had been reduced to one half, you would still 
have preferred to drive them along the road ? — Yes. 

3710. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you give us any other 
instances ? — I have been told by a trader in cattle, in 
Waterford, that he walks them from Clonmel and 
Caher for less than half the charge by the train : and 
a dealer in them at Cork, who sends over here largely, 

, has told me that if there was a third taken off, lie would 
never send a cow along the road ; and have also been 
told by an extensive grazier in Clare, that he would 
send at reasonable rates a thousand sheep to Dublin 
annually, which now he sends to Ballinasloe to sell ; 
others in his locality do the same for identical reasons. 

3711. Have yon made any calculations that have 
satisfied you that the railway companies could afford 
to carry them at two-thirds of the present rate ? — 
The only calculation that I have made has been by 
comparing the number that travelled in the year 
1863 with the whole number in Ireland, and I have 



found that the number that travelled was only one- 
seventh of the whole number, and I would suppose 
that that number would be increased to four or five- 
sevenths, and also that they would travel further by 
train. 

3712. Your calculation is that the traffic would be 
increased jfour or five fold in the course of time ?— ■ 
Yes, I should think so, after a few years. 

3713. Do you think that after that time, with in- 
creased working expenses, the traffic would return 
a larger profit to the railway companies than it does 
at present ? — Ido not quite understand that question. 

3714. You have stated that the greater part of 
the pigs are now sent by railways ? — Three-fourths 
of them. 

3715. (Capt. Galton.) Why is that ? — Because 
they are unable to walk. They cannot go along the 
roads, and therefore they do not travel as the stores 
often do. They only travel as fat when they are 
going to be killed. 

3716. (Chairman.) Can you state to the Com- 
missioners any other facts respecting the different rates 
charged either with respect to cattle or goods ? — I 
have also a memorandum with regard to corn. 

3717. Will you be so good as to state any facts 
within your knowledge upon that subject ? — The 
charge on corn is 12s. a ton from Limerick to Dublin, 
and they take it by boat to Liverpool for 6s. The 
charge from Cork to Limerick is 7s. a ton for corn, 
and if it breaks the journey it costs Is. 6c?. more. 

3718. (Capt. Galton.) If it breaks the journey you 
mean at some intermediate station ? — Yes. 

3719. You are not speaking of Indian corn ? — Not 
specially, any com that is ground. 

3720. If it breaks the journey and is ground at a 
mill it is carried on as flour and pays a higher rate ? 
— Yes. Then again the charge for hay from Lime- 
rick to Waterford is 11s., and it is taken through to 
Glasgow for 20s. 

3721. That is comparing the cost by the sea route 
and by the railways ? — Yes. From Limerick to 
Glasgow it is 1/. 

3722. From Limerick to Glasgow does it go by 
sea ? — No, it goes through Waterford. 

3723. (Chairman.) Is thex-e any large amount of 
internal traffic in Ireland in the articles of com and 
hay ? — Not in hay. It is all outward, if it goes away. 

3724. Is corn frequently carried from Cork to 
Limerick, or from Waterford to Limerick, or from 
Limerick to Waterford ? — A good deal of it goes 
from Coi'k to Limerick. 

3725. (Capt. Galton.) Is it imported corn that 
yoxx speak of ? — Yes, it is ; and the complaint is that 
it goes round the coast a gx-eat deal cheaper. 

3726. That it can go round a great deal cheaper ? 
— Yes, and it does go round. 

3727. Is not that always the case where there is a 
coasting trade, and goods can be carried more cheaply 
than by railway ? — But they say that if it could be 
carried for 4s. instead of for 7s. per ton, it would all 
go by the train, all that com. 

3728. The distance from Cork to Limerick is nearly 
61 miles, is it not ? — Yes. 

3729. And the chai - ge is Is. a ton ? — Yes. Then 
the drovers also complain that a whole truck holds 30 
sheep, and that they ax - e only allowed to have 12 as a 
half truck instead of 15, and further that they are 
only allowed three honied cattle in place of four, eight 
being the number for a whole truck ; they also com- 
plain that if they take four horned cattle they are 
cliaxged for a whole truck ; they also say that they 
are not allowed to have a van for the drovers to travel 
in, and that the drover must travel in the cattle truck 
and he is often injux'cd and bruised ; they cliai'ge 
them half a fare in a cattle truck and a full fare back, 
and then if they want to come back again in the 
evening there is no thii - d-class train for them, they 
have to wait till the next day, and they are charged a 
full third-class fare back again ; they complain greatly 
of that. In England I believe the drovers are not 
chai-ged. Then the number of tolls on common 
roads in Ireland makes walking there more expensive. 



Mr. 

J. C. Cooper. 
24th May 1865. 
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In England sheep pens are placed ovei* each other, 
but not in Ireland. 

3730. (Mr. Hamilton.) Do y.ou not consider that a 
loss in the condition and weight of the animals is 
sustained by sending them long journeys on ioot ? 
Certainly, and I have given, evidence to this effect, 
that where I could walk the cattle for Is., I should be 
satisfied to pay 2s. to carry them by train. 

3731. Would not the result be a great saying of loss 
in the weight and condition of the animals ? — Yes. 

3732. What number of miles can you safely drive 
beast in a day, say in the spring time of the year ? — 
The thin ones ought not to be driven more than from. 12 
to 15 miles a day, and the fat ones not more than 8 to 
10. 

3733. If they were to be driven 60 miles, how long 
ought that to take ? — Four days at least for stores. 

3734. How many days for fat beasts ? — Six days. 

3735. Which would be attended with a material 
loss of condition, and a falling off of weight ? i es. 

3736. More than they would suffer' going the same 
distance by railway ? — Yes. In what I have stated I 
have included the drover’s .charge, and I have even in- 
cluded the hay when the cattle are driven in the winter. 
There is one more complaint that these drovers make, 
and that is that the cattle are not started for hours 
after they come into the platform, and that they are 
kept at junctions. They will seldom put a few 
waggons of cattle on a passenger train for a short 
distance to catch a goods train, and thus a market is 
often lost ; when the said passenger train was not 
half a load. 

3737. ( Capt. Gallon .) With .respect to the loss of 
condition, supposing the cattle are going to Balliuasloo 
fan, could the cattle be driven there for sale for less 
than if they were taken by the railway, say from Kilhu- 
ney ? — That would depend upon the weather and the 
condition they were in when they were bought, and a 
hundred other little things. 

3738. Would extra expenses be incurred by keep- 
ing them for a day or two at the fair before they were 
sold, if they were driven to the fair instead of being 
sent by railway ? — Yes. 

3739. That would be so, would it ?— Yes. 

3740. {Mr. Hamilton.) The cattle, I believe, are 
almost always purchased at so much per stone ? — -The 
fat cattle are. The lean ones according to condition 
turd freshness. 

3741. The number of stones is calculated, conse- 
quently a loss in weight might lead to a serious re- 
duction in price ? — Yes ; the salesmen calculate that 
for every day a beast is travelling it loses a stone, 
that is a stone of 8 lbs., that is the ordinary loss, 
either walking or by train. 

3742. Then in six days travelling the animal would 
lose six stone, whereas if taken by railway the same 
distance in one day he would only lose one ? — Yes. 

3743. ( Chairman.) If it is so much cheaper to drive 
store cattle by the road than to send them by rail- 
way, how do you account for any store cattle in 
Ireland being sent by the railway ?-— There are some 
of the larger buyers who do not walk with their own 
cattle themselves, and they do not like to trust those 
cattle for four or five days at a time in the hands of 
drovers, and they would therefore rather pay three or 
four times as much to have them go by the train, but 
they are often stopped at the junctions for three or 
four hours, and that is a great objection. Corning 
here, a gentleman with his family got into the carriage 
with me at Maryborough, on the Great Southern of 
Ireland, he was going to Roscommon ; at Portarlingtori, 
10 miles on, he was detained 2 hours 20 minutes, again 
he must remain at Athlone 2 hours 35 minutes, in all 
4 hours 55 minutes ; whereas he was in- motion only 
2 hours 30 minutes from Maryboro’ to Roscommon. 
Again the Limerick to Dublin passengers are, by a 
new arrangement, obliged to wait nearly two hours at 
the Limerick junction, or travel 1 hour 30 minutes 



round by the Great Southern via Charleville. A 
special cattle train I had, of 20 waggons, on two 
occasions, went from Limerick to Kildare, 100 miles, 
in six hours ; showing, that with larger trade, com- 
panies are willing la increase the speed. 

3744. {Mr. Hamilton.) Do you know what the 
rates charged on the Scotch railways for cattle are V 
— No. Then as to turf, that is also charged for from 
Limerick to Croom 3s. 6d. a ton, that is only for 
about eight miles, and it is charged to Charleville 6s., 
and that is a country that it is greatly required in. 

3745. Is much of that charge owing to terminal 
charges ? — No, I think it is the railway charge only. 

3746. Is not turf an article on which the expenses 
at the stations would be considerable ? — Yes, there 
is a good deal of it. 

3747. And the charge would therefore be propor- 
tionately high for the short distances compared with 
long ones ? — Perhaps so. Then with respect to 
parcels, I constantly get parcels of exactly the same . 
size and the charges are not the same. 

3748. Do you mean by different lines of railway ? 
— No ; I mean on the same line. Since I received a 
summons to attend the Commission, I have had three 
boxes, and those boxes came from Dublin, and one 
of them was charged Is. Id., another was charged 
2s. Id., and the other was charged Is.. Id., and yet 
they were exactly of the same size. 

3749. {Capt. Galton.) Were they of the same 
weight ? — I cannot say, but they held in them the 
same articles. 

3750. ( Chairman.) Have you made any inquiries 
as to the reason why these different charges have 
been made ? — I inquired about it and they could not 
explain it. 

3751. Do you imagine that the charges are pretty 
much in the discretion of the station master at each 
place ? — I do not know, but he said that they had a 
scale of charges for parcels. I asked him if it was. 
often changed, and he said it was. I then asked him 
to give me one of his scales, and he said that they 
only printed one for the use of the office. 

3752. {Capt. Galton.) They do not publish lists 
of charges ? — No. 

3753. Do they not fix them up at the station ? — 
On the Waterford line they do. 

3754. Not on the Great Southern and Western?— 

I do not think they do. 

3755. {Chairman.) These three different charges 
were made in the course of a very short time ? — Yes, 
quite so, just after each other. 

3756. In the course of a few days? — Yes, in the 
course of about eight days. I asked them about the 
charges, and they said that a parcel up to 7 lbs. was 
Is. Id., and that a parcel up to 14 lbs. was Is. Id. 
They will carry in their goods train, a parcel if it 
weighs 56 lbs. for Is. 6d., so that they will carry 
56 lbs. as cheaply as 14 lbs. 

3757. {Capt. Galton.) That is if it goes by a slower 
train ? — Yes, but it is not a great deal slower. 

3758. {Chairman.) If you desired it would they 
not send a small parcel by the slower train at a lower 
price ? — No, unless I made it up to •weigh 56 lbs., and 
some persons, by adding stones, do make up a parcel 
to weigh 56 lbs. With regard to horses, the charge 
to Dublin for three horses is 51., that is from Limerick, 
and the traders in them say that the charge ought to 
be '61. These horses are put in stalls, and those that 
go in trucks are charged 16s. 6d. each ; seven horses 
in a waggon from Limerick to Waterfoi'd cost 11s. 
each, not including drover. 

3759. {Mr. Hamilton.) Have you ever made any 
comparison between those rates and the rates charged 
on English railways ? — No, I have not. A passenger 
second class return ticket, from Chaileville to Lime- 
rick, costs 4s. 9 d., two persons will drive this 20 miles, 
per road, for 10s., and a horse will eariy four or five 
persons on the Irish cars. 



The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned till Friday next at 12 o’clock. 
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I-Iis Grace THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., F.R.S., in the Chair. 



George Willoughby I-Iemans, Esq., examined. 



3760. {Chairman.) You are a civil engineer?— 

3761. You have been engaged in the construction 
of several railways in Ireland? — Yes ; for about 25 
years I have been so engaged. 

’ 3762. Will you be so good as to mention the lines 
that you have either constructed, or are at present 
constructing ? — I have constructed almost the entire 
system of the Midland Great Western railway as 
shown by the blue lines on that map, all except the 
line to Castlebar, which was constructed by Mr. 
Fowler, but I had the superintendence of it on behalf 
of the Midland company. That comprises perhaps a 
iifth part of the railway system. I have constructed 
a great portion of the green system of railways, 
that is, the Limerick and Waterford, the Water- 
ford and Kilkenny, the Kilkenny and Mary- 
borough ; and part of that is still under my 
hands and in course of construction. I have also 
constructed in the north of Ireland the railway from 
Newry to Armagh, as shown by the yellow line on 
l lie map, the railway from Portadown near to Belfast 
to Omagh ; and upon the Londonderry railway I am 
now constructing a line from Enniskillen, as shown by 
the dotted liues, by Ballyshannon to Sligo. Then 
again in Clare the line from Athenry, as shown by 
the black dotted lines, to Ennis near Limerick ; and 
another shorter line connected with the reclamation 
of land, as shown by the yellow colour, from Kilrush 
to Kilkee. These are the principal lines I have 
been connected with. 

3763. Having constructed these railways, you will 
naturally have taken an interest in those lines which 
are at present working, and you are no doubt able to 
give the Commission your opinions as to their affairs 
generally, the traffic developed upon them, and the 
system under which they have been managed ? I 
can give general opinions from observation of the 
state of the traffic on those lines, but I am not able 
to give detailed information of the local affairs be- 
tween one point and another. In a general point of 
view, I know what the fares are in Ireland, and what 
the result is upon the travelling of the country. 

3764. Are you able to say whether the Irish lines 
of railway can be worked as economically as English 
lines with similar amounts of traffic ? — I am sorry to 
say that I am afraid the Irish gauge is not, as has 
generally been supposed, a good invention. In my 
judgment, looking at the traffic of that country, it is 
a mistake ; I think it is an impediment to the working 
of the liues economically. Had the traffic been as 
great or greater than it is in England, I think it 
would have been a great advantage to have had a 
larger stock, and more power for the locomotives; but 
the fact is, that in Ireland the trade is small, and their 
rollino- stock is heavier, and when the carriages are 
empty the dead weight is increased to a very consi- 
derable extent, I believe by quite 20 per cent. 

3765. ( Lord. Stanley.) By the difference which 

exists between a gauge of 5 feet 3 inches and one of 
4 feet ? — Yes ; the carriages require to have 

heavier axles and heavier wheels, aud heavier iron 
work of all kinds ; heavier frames for the car- 
riages ; and even if the carriages are full, they only 
with their gauge accommodate four passengers 
abreast, in the first-class carriages, which is done 
all over the continent, and on some of the English 
lines, with the narrow gauge. I am afraid that we 

U 



have imposed a burden upon ourselves by that gauge 
rather than obtained a benefit. 

3766. {Mr. Glyn.) It is no great advantage with 
respect to haulage ? — There is an advantage in get- 
ting, a locomotive engine with less wear and tear. 
You get a larger fire box conveniently fixed in a, larger 
locomotive, and it. is an advantage in the construction 
of the locomotive itself. You may have rather higher 
wheels, and the cranks are better accommodated, and 
the machinery generally ; but for the rolling stock I 
see no advantage. 

3767. (Sir R. Hill.) Upon the whole is it ad- 
vantageous or otherwise ? — Upon the whole I should 
not adopt it for the Irish traffic, if it had to be done 
over again. I should adopt the narrow gauge. 

3768. (Capt. Galton.) Should you prefer to have 
the narrow gauge of England, or a narrower gauge 
than that, for Ireland ?— With my present experi- 
ence, the narrow gauge ot England would be the 
one I should choose, if it were done over again in 
Ireland ; not narrower than that, because that gauge 
is about as narrow as you can make a locomotive con- 
veniently in. If it was much narrower the difficul- 
ties as to the machinery would increase. I should 
adopt the English narrow gauge, because I believe 
that it answers very well, and I am afraid that the 
other is a mistake. 

3769. ( Lord Stanley.) But practically that ques- 
tion is settled, is it not, by the number of lines which 
are already made on the Irish gauge ? — Yes. I think 
it is impossible now to alter the Irish gauge, and I 
only mentioned this incidentally as one explanation 
of the low dividends. 

3770. (Mr. Glyn.) There is also the expense of 
working ? — Yes. 

3771. (Mr. Horsfall.) Which is also increased by 
the cost of the coal ?— Yes ; and by the dead weight. 
The dead weight is a very important element in 
eliminating the profits from the loss on railways. 

3772. ( Chairman.) Have you made any calculation 
as to the additional cost per mile which you think 
the Irish railway companies have to incur more than 
upon the railways constructed on the narrow gauge ? 

I do not think that that is very material. I do not 

think that consideration has very materially influenced 
the railway itself. The rolling stock is dearer. 

3773. The cost of running a train per mile, I sup- 
pose, is dearer in Ireland than in England ? — It is 
not quite so much ; that is to say, the dead weight 
is greater, and the cost of running a train, per ton, I 
do not think is different, or not materially so. In 
the tons taken there is more empty weight. 

3774. ( Mr. Glyn.) The cost of the stock and the 
loss of dead weight are two principal points, are 
they not ? — Yes. 

3775. (Mr. Horsfall.) And also the cost of con- 
struction ? — Not much. I do not think that the 
mere cost of making a railway is much increased 
by the 5 ft. 3 iu. gauge, the bridges are a little wider, 
but not much. 

3776. (Sir R. Hill.) Would the cost of carrying a 
given number of passengers, or a given weight ot 
goods on an Irish railway be greater than on an 
English railway ? — So long as a carriage which con- 
tains, say, 20 persons, is heavier on the Irish gauge 
than on the English gauge, it must be so much moro 
costly per head to take them. 

4 
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3777. You have spoken of the cost of haulage 
being less, but taking it altogether, is the cost of 
carrying a given number of passengers, or a given 
weight of goods, greater per mile upon an Irish rail- 
way than Upon ah English railway ? — I think it is 
somewhat greater, but that is not what I think we 
have to complain of. I think it is the dead weight, 
on the trains which are never filled ; consequently 
the heavier the carriages are the more it tells. 

3778. (Mr. Glyn.) The railways are made and the 
carriages are constructed, but are they not calculated 
for much more traffic than there is in Ireland to be 
carried ? — That is so exactly. 

3779. ( Capt . Galton.) If the carriages were filled, 
you do not consider that there would be much dif- 
ference iii .the working expenses ? — There would be 
some difference if they were filled, because they 
would' still be heavier carriages in proportion to the 
number of people conveyed. 

3780. Do you consider that the increase of gauge 
is not sufficient to increase the number of passengers 
in the carnages, and therefore that you cannot carry 
more passengers in the carriages than you can on the 
narrow gauge ? — Yes ; that is my view exactly. If 
you take a first class carriage on the Irish gauge it is 
heavier than upon the English, and unless you can 
put five passengers abreast in the Irish carriage you 
lose ; you can now only put four. It is not always 
done in England, but you can on many lines put four 
people abreast, and therefore in Ireland you lose by 
the extra weight. 

3781. The addition of six inches to the width is 
not sufficient to increase the number of the passen- 
gers ? — No. 

3782. (Mr. Horsfall.) I believe there are very 
few night trains run in Ireland ? — Very few. There 
are only the mail trains, and those are not upon all 
railways. 

3783. That diminishes the cost of keeping up the 
line, does it not ?— Yes. 

3784. ( Chairman .) Is the cost of maintaining the 
permanent way less in Ireland than it is in England ? 
— The cost of maintenance is less. 

3785. (Mr. Glyn.) They are not in the habit of 
running their goods trains at night, are they ? — Yes ; 
they do that on the main lines. The goods trains 
are run at night ; they have latterly began to run 
them at night. 

3786. Are there any respects in which the Irish 
lines of railway are more economical than the Eng- 
lish lines? — Thei’e is probably one element of eco- 
nomy, which is this, that the cost of watching is less, 
the trains being fewer in number, and then not run- 
ning trains at night, it makes the cost of watching 
and maintaining less ; the wages paid to the workmen 
are less — otherwise I do not think there are any other 
elements of difference. 

3787. ( Sir Ii. Hill.) What is the difference in 
the amount of wages paid to the policemen and the 
porters ? — There is very little difference in the wages 
paid to the engine drivers and the stokers, I think 
they are very nearly the same as those paid in Eng- 
land: to policemen and porters generally the difference 
is, I dare say, from 25 to 30 per cent, in Ireland. 

3788. Will the same number of men suffice for the 
same amount of work ? — A very much fewer number 
of men per mile will suffice per railway; but whether 
it is smaller in proportion to the number of tons con- 
veyed I cannot say. I think perhaps not in proportion 
to the quantity of work done. 

3789. ( Lord Stanley.) Comparing the working ex- 
penses on English railways with those on Irish lines, 
is not the fair comparison to take, not the expenses 
upon English lines leading from one great town to 
anothei - , but those upon branch lines made through 
thinly peopled rural districts? — Certainly; the com- 
parison would be a very wide one to make it between 
any of the London railways and any of the Irish 
lines, the comparison will hardly hold. 

3790. (Mr. Horsfall.) I believe there are very few 
lines in Ireland on which trains are run on a Sunday? 



— Almost on all the lines they run one train on Sun- 
day, generally one in the morning and one in the 
evening, and no more. 

3791. Irrespective of the moral question, does it 
pay to run trains on a Sunday? — They were not 
found to pay, except on the Kingstown railway, 
where they pay very well. For suburban traffic it 
pays very well, but not upon long lines. I doubt 
whether it would pay to run more than one train a 
day. 

3792. ( Chairman.) The traffic on the Irish railways 
has not been progressing of late ? — As far as I can 
observe on all the railways with which I am con- 
nected it is lamentably stationary, and it appeal's that 
for many consecutive years the traffic per week on 
many of the lines will vary only a few pounds. Com- 
paring the receipts for a few years back on the same 
line of railway, they will present a difference only 
of a few pounds a week in their total receipts. 

3793. Is that comparing the present time with only 
the last three or four years, or with five, six, or seven 
years back? — It is by comparing the present time with 
about five years back, there has been very little in- 
crease. I do not think that upon the whole there is 
a falling oft* in the receipts now, but there is no 
progress made. 

3794. Was there at any time progress made after 
the first opening of the lines, and for a few years sub- 
sequently was there a gradual increase ? — There were 
different circumstances, for instance, three or four 
bad harvests, and then one or two very good years ; 
there had been I think better harvests than usual, and 
a great many troops had been in movement in Ireland. 
There was a lai'ge camp established on the Curragh 
at that time, and from several causes, which I do not 
accurately remember, there was certainly more pros- 
perity visible- in the state of the Irish lines and more 
hope — there was a great deal of hope entertained — 
and in that hope a great number of railways were 
started, some of which I am conducting myself, and 
in relation to which the contractors were paid in 
shares to a considerable extent, in the hope of 
that success which they expected to follow. That 
hope has been disappointed, and many works which 
ought to have been completed in about two years have 
been for five or six years struggling on very slowly. 

3795. (Mr. Glyn.) I suppose there has been a very 
considerable addition to the total amount of capital 
expended in consequence of so many of the lines being 
made through the means of contractors ? — No doubt, 
and an immense .amount of debt has been thrown upon 
many of the lines in consequence of the contractors 
having been paid in shares. 

3795. Can you give the Commission any idea of the 
amount of capital which may have been added to the 
original capital on account of that; was it as much as 20 
per cent. ? — F ortunately that plan has not been adopted 
on any of the great lines of railway to any extent; but 
a great number of small lines — the short connecting 
links — have been constructed a good deal by discount 
in shares to the contractors, and by obligations, and 
so forth. I dare say there may have been perhaps, 
although of course I can only guess at it, some two 
millions of money unnecessarily added to the cost of 
construction. 

3797. Would that be 20 per cent, of the whole 
capital ? — I think so. 

3798. I presume you mean money unnecessarily 
expended ? — Yes ; I mean money raised under dis- 
count. 

3799. At high rates of interest? — Yes; money 
which would have been saved. 

3800. (Sir 11. Hill.) Has there been much com- 
petition among the contractors ? — Not at all ; indeed 
of late in Ireland it lias been found extremely difficult 
to find contx-actors to take up works upon any terms 
when they are paid in shares. 

3801. That alone, I presume, would add largely to 
the cost of the works ? — No doubt. 

3802. Taking that into account, as well as the 
discounts allowed for cashing the bonds paid to the 
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contractors, do you think that the additional cost has 
not been more than 20 per cent ? — I did not state 
that it was 20 per cent. I made a mere guess in 
saying that. I thought it probable that at least two 
millions of money had been wasted in that way un- 
necessarily ; but I will not say that it was not double 
the amount taking all the lines of railway into ac- 
count. 

3803. And taking also into account the absence of 
competition ? — Yes ; considering all the lines which 
have been made, what may be called second and third 
class lines, in the last four or five years. 

3804. (Mr. Glyn.) What rate per mile has it been, 
taking the average throughout all the lines ? — I think 
that the average upon all the lines in Ireland paid for 
in cash, including the main lines, would not exceed 
16,000/. or 17,000/. per mile. 

3805. That is a low estimate ? — Yes. 

3806. As to those only where the capital has been 
raised in a forced manner, what has the price per 
mile been ?— -I do not think they have come to more, 
but they ought to have been made for half the money. 

3807. Aline of railway has cost 15,000/. a mile, 
when it ought to have been made for 10,000/. ? — Yes. 

3808. (Sir li. Hill.) Do you include in that esti- 
mate the rolling stock ? — No. 

3809. (Chairman.) Do you know anything about 
the Cork and Youghal line ? — I have been on it. 

3810. I mean as to the cost of it ? — I know the 
character of the country, but I do not know what 
their capital has amounted to. I should have said 
that it ought to have been cheaply constructed, for 
much of it is through an easy country. 

3811. You cannot state whether the nominal capital 
of that line is double what the line might have been 
well constructed for ? — I know that it was constructed 
under financial difficulties, and I have very little 
doubt that it has cost much more than it would have 
cost if it had been paid for in cash. 

3812. (Mr. Gower.) When you say that the traffic 
in Ireland has been stationary, does that apply equally 
to goods traffic as to passenger traffic, or not ? — I 
think that in a great many cases the goods traffic, 
which in Ireland is to a very great extent in cattle, 
has diminished. My idea as to cattle is, that they 
have been sent out of the country too fast ; they do 
not remain to be exported. It is entirely an export 
trade, and I think the great demand for meat in 
England of late has drawn the cattle out of Ireland 
faster than the country can supply them. 

3813. Has the diminution in the goods traffic been 
made up by increasing the number of the passengers ? 
— No ; I think not. 

3814. (Chairman.) Has not the diminution in the 
number of cattle carried been mainly owing to the 
great pressure put upon the farmers to pay their 
rents during the last three or four very bad seasons ? 
— No doubt when the corn crops are low, they are 
obliged to sell their cattle to pay their rent. 

3815. Now that the last season or two have been 
rather better, there is a prospect that the cattle will 
increase again in numbers ? — We hope so. 

3816. In the last agricultural return for Ireland, 
there appears to be a very large increase in the number 
of young cattle ? — Yes, and that seems to show a 
prospect of an increase. 

3817. Independently of any temporary causes occa- 
sioning a reduction in the number of cattle, do you 
think that the railway companies at the present time 
get all the cattle traffic that they might, if they 
lowered the fares ? — I think not ; decidedly not. I 
think that the railway companies are wrong in not 
lowering the charges for cattle more than they do. I 
know that cattle in Ireland walk great distances when 
they ought to go by railway, and they do so very 
often when the railway is close beside them. I 
believe that the railway companies are afraid to make 
the experiment, and one company does not like to do 
it without the co-operation of another. A general 
I'ate of somewhere about 6d. per truck per mile for 
cattle is kept up, when very often by lowering it they 
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would take all the cattle which at present go by 
the roads. Cattle are frequently walked in Ireland 
for a distance of 20 or 30 miles, which theyought not 
to do when railways are at hand; 

3818. (Lord Stanley.) You do'not mean I suppose 
fat cattle ? — I do hot mean stall-fed cattle, but grass 
fed cattle are walked for great distances. 

3819. (Mr. Horsfall .) Do you believe it would 
pay the railway companies if they charged much 
lower fares ? — No. I think it would take some' time 
before they could be paid. . An exteusive lowering of 
the fares now would be followed by a temporary loss. 
I have no doubt there would be a temporary loss, but 
probably an ultimate gain. • 

3820. How long in your opinion would it take to 
recoup the loss ? — That is hard to say. I think that 
the country people in Ireland going short distances 
never think of using the railways at all ; their money 
is very dear to them and they part with it with great 
reluctance ; their time to them is of very little value, 
consequently they would rather use their farm horses 
and carts or walk than use the railway. Unless a very 
lai'ge reduction were made in the fares, and they were 
taken for a \d. instead of a Id. per mile they would not 
use the railway ; but in the course of a series of years 
very low rate would probably induce them to travel. I 
am quite satisfied that for some years the railway com- 
panies would incur a loss, by lowering rates and that 
they must be strong enough to bear it for some time. 

3821. (Sir E. Hill.) If their charges were reduced 
by one half can you give us any idea how long it 
would be before the same amount of net revenue 
was obtained as at present ? — I do not think that such 
a change could occur in Ireland as that the people 
would be stirred up and induced to take to the rail- 
ways under certainly five or six years. 

3822. Do you think that at the end of five or six 
years the present net revenue would be realised ? — I 
think that is probable, but no one could say that it 
would be so. 

3823. In making that statement do you take into 
account the greater cost of working the lines ? — The 
comparative cost of working would be less if you only 
filled the carriages ; if you run a carriage empty the 
cost is all dead loss, if you fill it a proportional rate is 
of course an improvement for the company. 

3824. Can you conceive a state of things that would 
lead to the carriages being always filled ? — I think 
that the carriages might be filled to the extent of 50 
per cent, more than they are at the present time. I 
do not think that they are half filled as they are now. 
I do not think that the country people use the rail- 
ways when going to market. 1 believe that the people 
living within 10 miles of a market either walk oi 
drive in their country carts. 

3825. You are speaking of third-class passengers ? 
— I am now speaking of third-class passengers; and if 
you could get them to use the railways they would 
fill the carriages. I do not think they do at present 
use them ; there are no manufactures in the country, 
and the business of the country is transacted at the 
agricultural meetings in the markets, to which the 
people go to sell beasts, butter, and eggs, and so 
forth. 

3826. (Mr. Glyn.) I believe that the dividends on 
the several lines of railway have rather fallen off ? — 
Yes. 

3827. You say that the traffic has been stationaiy. 
What do you think that has arisen from ? has it 
been from the cost of maintaining the permanent way 
and the expenses of repairs falling more heavily upon 
the companies of late than before ? — That is quite a 
different point. When I talk of the traffic being 
stationaiy I mean that the gross receipts are sta- 
tionary. The reduction of the dividends, in some 
cases, is owing to increased expenses on the per- 
manent way ; but the gross receipts represent the 
moving business of the country, and that has been 
stationary. Because I think that that only goes upon 
railways which is obliged to travel by them, that is, 
where the distances are so great that it must take to 
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the railways, and that traffic has. not been, in my 
opinion, stimulated enough by a reduction of fares. 

3828. You would say that the dividends have been 
reduced by there being brought against i-evenue certain 
items of charge which had previously been paid out 
of capital ? — I think that much reduction has arisen 
from that. The Irish railways are just coming to 
that period of time when their first stock of rails and 
sleepers is worn out, and the renewal of them be- 
comes a very heavy item. 

3829. That is a charge that will go on not simply 
for one year but it will continue from year to year ? 
— Yes, until all. the renewals have taken place. 

3830. (Sir R. Hill.) In addition to that is there 
not an actual falling off in the gross recipts, taking 
into account the increased amount of mileage ? — It is 
not so much an actual falling off', although there is 
some absolute diminution, as its being stationary 
while the expenses are increasing. My opinion is 
that the steamboat traffic across the Irish channel is 
hot in a satisfactory state, and it is a traffic that 
ought to be encouraged in every way to make the 
railway companies take the people across. At the 
present time it is not at all in a satisfactory state. 

3831. (Mr. Glyn.) With regard to the question of 
charges, I suppose it would be possible to make a very 
considerable reduction in some of the fixed charges : 
for instance, we have been informed that the country 
is divided into a great many companies all with inde- 
pendent boards, with very large administrations, and 
with a certain degree of increased expense. Would 
not the amalgamation of those smaller boards with the 
larger companies have the effect of reducing the 
fixed charges ? — Yes. There is no question of it that 
what you have referred to is a great evil ; for, except 
the three or four large companies, the business of the 
country is in the hands of a great number of small 
boards, and on some points they act in a very ob- 
structive manner to each other. 

3832. In your opinion there might be a permanent 
reduction in the fixed charges in favour of the pro- 
prietors ?— Yes. 

3833. Have you ever considered how you would 
parcel out Ireland into districts under a scheme of 
amalgamation? — No; I have not given that subject 
such attention as would make my opinion very valu- 
able. I have a strong impression that all those lines 
that tend to the different eastern ports ought to have 
their interests identified as much as possible ; the 
business on the western ports is almost nothing, but 
on the eastern ports everyone aims at becoming the 
centre of export for the country, and at the present 
time they compete with each other as much as they 
can. I think it might be desirable that certain ports 
in Ireland should be taken to serve as the centres of 
export for all the lines of railway leading to them, 
and that those lines should be amalgamated so as to 
make the charges not obstructive. 

3834. The lines of railway running to the eastern 
ports work at equal rates ; they do not compete with 
each other as to rates, do they ?— 1 They compete by 
continually refusing to book through upon the com- 
peting lines. 

3835. Take the lines coming to Dublin, they do not 
refuse to book through on those lines ? — No ; but they 
do at Newry. They would book through to Belfast. 

3836. Would you suggest an amalgamation of those 
interests, or low would you propose to' get over the 
difficulty ? — Take, for instance, Grenore in Carling- 
ford Bay, below Newry. A great effort is being made 
there to construct a deep water harbour, and there 
are two systems of railway Converging upon it, the 
Irish North-western railway running to Enniskillen, 
Bimerick, and Sligo, and the Grenore and Newry 
railway running to Armagh towards Dungannon and 
that country. Those two lines of railway are now 
in a state of hostility and opposition, but they both 
must run to the pier at Grenore in Carlingford Bay. 
I think that the amalgamation of such systems as 
those would be a desirable thing, so that the country 



should derive the full benefit of those lines of railway 
without any obstruction. 

3837. Do those two systems compete in rates at 
the present time ?- — No ; I think that the competition 
is chiefly carried out by diverting the ti'affic away. 

3838. As regards the public, they compete, in fact, 
for the through traffic from one point to the other ? — 
Yes, but they do not lower the rates to the public ; 
it is more competition by diversion that exists, which 
I think operates very injuriously. Also in the south 
of Ireland, goods that would naturally go — cattle, for 
instance, — from Waterford to the south of England, 
are controlled by the arrangements that exist, and 
are obliged to go to Dublin, and thence by Holyhead. 
All these things result from the competing interests of 
the different companies. 

3839. Are the two northern lines of railways which 
you have mentioned paying dividends ? — The Newry 
and Armagh railway has never paid a dividend yet ; 
it has not long been opened. 

3840. Does it pay the interest upon its borrowed 
capital ? — Yes, I think it does ; the other line does 
not pay a dividend. 

3841. Neither the one nor the other ? — No. 

3842. (Mr. Horsfall.) Not the railway from 
Armagh to Belfast ? — Yes, that pays a good divi- 
dend ; but I have been speaking of the line called the 
Irish North-western, which is 125 miles in length, 
and that pays no dividend. 

3843. (Sir R. Hill.) Are all the receipts absorbed 
by the expenses ? — Yes ; and the payments on bor- 
rowed money. The preference shareholders get 
something. 

3844. They do pay the interest upon the loans?— 
Yes, and something on the preference shares. 

3845. They pay interest to the preference share- 
holders ? — They pay them something, but the ordinary 
shareholder gets nothing. 

3846. (Mr. Horsfall.) What is the dividend upon 
the line from Armagh to Belfast? — That company 
not very long ago paid 6 per cent. I believe their 
dividend now is either 4-J? or 5 per cent. 

3847. Has that been consequent upon any reduction 
of the fares ? — No; I think it is from a pure ‘excess of 
expenditure over the previous working expenses, and 
the non-improvement of the traffic of the country. 

3848. (Mr. Glyn.) I suppose they have arrived at 
that point of time when the repairs and the main- 
tenance of the permanent way are coming against 
them ? — Yes ; and they have not laid by any mileage 
rate, or made any provision for extensive repairs. 

3849. (Sir R. Hill.) You have expressed an 
opinion that the union of the railways would lead to 
considerable savings ; will you be so good as to point 
out what would be the sources of those savings ? — I 
will take the line from Dublin to Belfast, that is only 
100 miles ; there are three hoards, three sets of super- 
intendents, repairing establishments, and engineers, 
secretaries, managers, &c. ; there is a very clear case 
there of unnecessary superintendence and consequent 
expense for a very short distance. 

3850. And a saving might be effected by reducing 
the three sets of directors, managers, superintendents, 
&c., to one ? — Exactly. 

3851. (Mr. Glyn.) Would you apply exactly the 
same observation to the other small lines of railway ? 
—Yes ; wherever separate boards, secretaries, mana- 
gers, and Engineers exist ; they rather compete with 
each other than work together in many cases. 

3852. (Sir R. Hill.) Would there not be in addi- 
tion another, and perhaps a more important source of 
saving, inasmuch as the united companies would be able 
to employ officers of greater talent than they now do? 
— I think so, decidedly, for the salaries when split 
up are small and insignificant, and no sooner is a good 
man found in Ireland than he gets away directly to 
England, he is sure to be snapped up in England 
or the Colonies. 

3853. You are of opinion, that if the different lines 
of railway were amalgamated, to use an ordinary ex- 
pression, there would be a very large saving effected? 
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—I have no doubt whatever of it. I believe that 
vreat benefit might arise to the public under a 
system of proper control, but so as not to have any 
unfair monopoly. 

3854. {Mr. Glyn.) Do you think that the same 
system might be carried out in the Midland districts? 
No doubt of it. 

3855. And again in the southern districts ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

3856. ( Sir R. Hill.) Would the whole system 
be too large for one company to manage with such 
officers as can be now obtained ? — I forget exactly 
what it is, but I believe that the whole of the Irish 
railway system put together does not amount to much 
more in extent than the London and North Western 
system, taking into account all the lines that they 
have to deal with. 

3857 . {Capt. Gallon.) Do you know, from your 
knowledge of the railway companies in Ii'eland, 
whether they are willing or not to be bought up or 
amalgamated ? — I am afraid that it would be very 
difficult to obtain any unanimous expression from 
them upon that. I am afraid that many boards would 
be very unwilling to become defunct and to surren- 
der their managements. There are a great many 
jealousies existing at the seaports. All the eastern 
ports are vieing with each other, and endeavouring 
to set up different systems of management, and I 
think it is very doubtful whether there would be any 
general favour shown to such a measure. 

3858. {Mr. Glyn.) With regard to the holders of 
stock, I suppose if there was anything like a mode- 
rate chance of getting a dividend they would come 
into it with pleasure ? — I think that they would be 
delighted to see any measure carried out that would 
ensure to them a modest dividend on the ordinary 
shares. 

3859. {Sir R. Hill.) It has been stated in evidence 
that amalgamations promoted by the directors have 
been opposed by the shareholders. Can you at all 
explain that ? — I think it is very probable that the 
influence of the directors was at work among the 
shareholders. 

3860. {Capt. Gallon.) Would it not be likely to 
be so again in case of any attempt being made to 
amalgamate them ? — If the shareholders saw a pro- 
spect of a very positive and good result to themselves, 

I think that they would act more independently. It 
has been where things were a little doubtful and un- 
certain that the shareholders have supported the 
status quo of the company. 

3861. {Mr. Horsfall.) What do you think would 
bo the opinion of the public upon that point, I mean 
the shippers of goods, and cattle, and produce ? — I 
think that all the shippers of goods, and cattle, and so 
forth, would feel very uneasy unless there was perfect 
protection afforded against monopoly ; but if such an 
amalgamation were accompanied with a general large 
reduction of fares, I think it would be very popular. 

3862. And if there was a maximum rate fixed ? — 
Yes ; a low one. 

. 3863. {Mr. Glyn.) In case of an amalgamation, 
entertaining the views you do with regard to the 
stationary condition of the' traffic in Ireland, how 
could you propose a very large reduction of fares with 
the hope of making it answer ? — I should not expect 
that for many years, because I believe that it would 
be an experiment that must be made at a loss. 

3864. Who is to bear the loss in the meantime ? — 
There is great difficulty in answering that question. 

I do not think that the country would respond at 
once to any such measure ; but I believe that at the 
end of 10 years, the experiment would have a very 
beneficial result over the whole country, at the same 
time I am satisfied that there would be loss in the 

' meantime. 

3865. The question is, who is to meet that loss in 
the meantime. Is it to be borne locally ? — I cannot 
answer that question, I do not think that the country 
can do it. I know that a barony rate could not be 
put on for the purpose. In the west of Ireland a 

X 



barony rate was put on to enable a line, to be con- 
structed from Mullingar to Galway ; in that case the 
barony had a rate put upon them to come in aid of 
the deficiencies of the railway, and they have had to 
pay, in consequence of that, altogether a sum of some- 
where about 45,000/., which was raised by present- 
ment upon the baronies, and there were very great 
complaints made, although they got their railway by 
that means, which they would not have had to this 
day without it ; but many great complaints have 
been made of it, and T do not think that the country 
could bear a general rate of that sort. 

3866. {Mr. Horsfall.) Gan you state what the 
annual rate was that was charged on the barohiefein 
consequence of that railway being made ? — It varied 
I think in very nearly every parish, according to its 
vicinity to the railway. 3/r per cent, was guaranteed 
upon half a million, and there was If per cent, raised 
upon the country for some years ; and, as well as I 
remember, it came to something like 4 per cent, upon 
the valuation of the district. 

3867. {Sir R. Hill.) Or the rental ?• — Upon a 
valuation of the rental. 

3868. It was an additional rate of about 4 per cent, 
upon the rental ? — It was not so much as that, I think. 

3869. But taking an average of the whole ? — Yes. 

3870. It has been stated in evidence that the land- 
owners and agriculturists derive very considerable 
advantage from the construction of railways ? — -No 
doubt they do. 

3871. Are you prepared to say whether the ad- 
vantage derived by those parties from the construc- 
tion of the railway which you have spoken of from 
Mullingar to Galway exceeded or fell short of the 
4 per cent, additional rate ? — Undoubtedly the ad- 
vantage was infinitely greater than the loss, because 
the whole amount which they have paid up to this 
time for a railway which cost half a million of money 
has been under 45,000/. 

3872. In how manycyears ? — It opened in 1851, 
and it has been going on for about 15 years. 

3873. You think then that the landowners and 
others who contributed to this rate have largely be- 
nefited by the arrangement ? — Undoubtedly ; they 
have benefited very considerably. 

3874. Can you explain why they should think the 
arrangement disadvantageous to them ; you stated 
that they complained of it ? — -There was a great deal 
of jealousy existing between them and the railway 
company. There was a general impression -in the 
county that the line had cost too much, and that the 
accounts were not fairly treated, and many complaints 
were made which probably had no foundation, that 
the line was not worked with so many trains as they 
wished for, or so economically as it might be, and 
the levying of this rate made the company very 
unpopular. 

3875. Seeing that the landowners and agricul- 
turists have in your opinion benefited so largely by 
the construction of railways, might not any tem- 
porary loss be borne wholly or in part by those 
individuals ? — I think it is impossible to obtain any 
unanimity of feeling on the subject. In an abstract 
point of view, I think there is nO doubt that the 
country would benefit by even paying a rate in aid, if 
all the railway fares could be reduced one half ; but 

1 do not think it would ever be : consented to. 

3876. Do you think that it would be advantageous 
to the landowners and others, although there would 
be practical difficulties in it ? — I am certain that if 
the public in every couxity of Ireland were assembled 
together to discuss the question, they would not pass 
resolutions in favour of it. 

3877. Notwithstanding that it would be to their 
advantage ? — Yes;' I- am certain that the feeling 
would be that the loss should be borne by ther country 
at lai'ge. 

3878. Meaning by that Trelaiid, Or the United 
Kingdom ? — The United Kingdom.. 

3879. {Lord Stanley.) Then it would practically 
be by contributions from England and Wales, the 

2 
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taxes iu Ireland being comparatively very small ?— 
Yes. 

3880. (Mr. Horsfall.) You are aware, I presume, 
that under such an arrangement, 9-10tlis ot the 
contribution would be raised by Great Britain . 

Very probably. 

3881. (Mr. Glyn.) I believe the Irish railways 
pay no tax upon passengers now ? — There is no 
passenger duty. 

3882. (Sir 21. Hill.) It would appear, according 
to your view, that iu the first place great expense 
mi'dit be saved in working the lines by uniting 
several railways under one general management ? 
Certainly. 

3883. Aud next, that the temporary loss produced 
by a large general reduction of the fares and charges 
would so greatly benefit the landowners and agricul- 
turists, and I suppose also the residents in towns, 
that if they took an enlightened view of their own 
interests they would be willing to guarantee the 
railway companies against that temporary loss ? 
That is my opinion. 

3884. (Mr. Glyn.) Still you do not think that you 
could persuade the gentlemen and merchants in 
Ireland to agree to any such plan ? — I am suro that 
they would not agree to it. 

3885. Have you turned your attention to any other 
practicable mode by which a guarantee fund could be 
raised, if any could be ? — The object seems to me to 
be to find some method of trying the experiment ot 
lowering the fares without incurring a public burden, 
or, iu other words, without sustaining a loss; aud I 
have heard it suggested that if the incumbrances 
upon railways could be supplied by paying them off 
at more reasonable terms, the companies might be 
induced to avail themselves of such an offer, upon the 
condition that they should lower their fares. Many 
companies are a good deal encumbered with debt, for 
which they pay very often very high rates of interest. 

3S86. Have" you ever considered the extent to 
which a saving might be carried, taking into account, 
the large amount of debt that exists in Ireland ? — I 
am afraid that it would not be large enough to cover 
the loss altogether, but still it might afford a very 
great relief to the companies if they could obtain 
money at a low rate of interest; and I have heard it 
suggested that it might be an inducement to them to 
accept the condition of reducing their fares so far. 
But I do not think it would be enough to stimulate 
the railway traffic over the whole country; much 
might be done, but I am afraid it would not be 
enough. 

3887. (Mr. Horsfall.) Do you think that that 
would be more effectual than an amalgamation of 
the different lines ? — I think that an amalgamation 
of the lines, coupled with a reduction of the fares, 
placing in their hands sufficient power to enable them 
to try the experiment and to bear the loss, would be a 
more practicable thing and much more beneficial. 

3888. The power of amalgamating is practically in 
the hands of the railway directors themselves, is it 
not ? — Supposing them to be all reasonably willing 
to give up their personal advantages, if there are any, 
in managing the companies, it would be no doubt in 
their power; but they are too much scattered in Ire- 
land, and they have too many local interests. Gen- 
tlemen who live in commercial towns, like Dundalk, 
Drogheda and hie wry, and who are often directors 
on these separate boards, derive some local importance 
from that circumstance, and they do not like the idea 
of giving up what they think the management of 
their own business to other people. 

3889. Have there been in Ireland no amalgama- 
tions of railway interests at all ? — Several attempts 
at amalgamation have been made, but they have been 
defeated. 

3890. You are no doubt aware that instances of 
amalgamations in England are very numerous ? — 
Very extensive indeed. 

3891. How do you account for the willingness on 
the part of the English directors to amalgamate, and 



the unwillingness on the part of Irish directors to 
do the same ? — I believe that a great many of the 
amalgamations in England have been caused by pres- 
sure on the part of the commercial companies in many 
cases, and a strong guarantee being given to the 
weaker company associating with the larger and 
stronger one to give them fixed advantages. In Ireland 
such things have been offered ; for instance the Great 
Southern and Western railway company, which is a 
most powerful company, were anxious to amalgamate 
■with that system of green lines, the Waterford and 
Limerick, and they even offered them a dividend, 
which would have been handsome, a 2i- per cent, 
guarantee, when they were paying nothing, but the 
jealousy was so great at Limerick and W aterford that 
the shareholders, either themselves, or stimulated by 
the directors, unanimously, or by a great majority, 
rejected that attempt at amalgamation, but I believe 
they are very sorry for it now. The Great Southern 
and Western company have absorbed a few weak 
branch lines, but nothing more has occurred in that 

3892. (Chairman.) Was that amalgamation re- 
jected in consequence of its being th'6 general opinion 
at Waterford and Limerick that it would work in- 
juriously to their interests as ports ? — I think it was 
imagined, by the people of Limerick particularly, that 
everything would bo worked up to Dublin, that was 
their idea°; and I believe that that feeling was worked 
upon in order to induce them to reject the proposal. 

3893. (Mr. Glyn.) Supposing your notion of di- 
viding Ireland into three systems could be carried out 
by amalgamating these companies, would it he pos- 
sible that the working of those systems of railways 
could be satisfactorily carried on by a few boards, 
unless there was some superintending power to get 
rid of all jealousies and conflict of feeling ?— I think 
that at every eastern port they would feel dissatisfied 
unless there was some means of reference in cases 
where the traffic appeared to be torn away from 
them. 

3894. Would it not be almost necessary to have 
some representative on the part ot the Government 
upon each board ? — I think it would be very desirable 
to have some referee. 

3895. (Sir II. Hill.) Unless that referee exercised 
an authority superior to that of the board in general, 
would it be possible to carry the plan into effect ? — I 
do not think that any measure of that kind could be 
carried out without ample power being given to do 
justice to every line of traffic. 

3896. (Mr. Horsfall.) You think that there should be 
some court of appeal from the decision of the directors 
where there was a complaint made of unequal rates, 
or of too high rates ?— 1 think it would be desirable. 

3897. ( Copt. Gallon.) I think you stated that the 
whole system would not be too large to be vested in 
the hands of one company ? — I think there should be 
one or possibly two. I think that Dublin, as hitherto, 
should be the centre of the principal railways ; there 
are some interests that perhaps might be better 
managed by having another centre in the north. 

3898. At Belfast, -for instance ?— Yes ; I consider 
that the interests of Belfast and the trade connected 
with it are of a different character from those in 
Dublin. I look upon Belfast more as the trading port 
for Scotland, and it is likely to be so more and more 
as the ports below it improve, rather than for England. 
Therefore that system appears to have rather a dif- 
ferent centre. I think that all the ports below will 
make great efforts to improve, and besides, they are 
much nearer to Holyhead than the Belfast naviga- 
tion, which is quite out of the way for Holyhead and 
the south of England. I think that Dundalk, Newry, 
and Drogheda, are all working against it, and they 
ought to be better suited for trade to England. 
Belfast is the best port for the Scotch trade. 

3899. (Lord Stanley.) Assuming that an amalga- 
mation of Irish railways is possible, and assuming 
also that a large reduction of fares would produce a 
temporary loss, but yet . would ultimately produce a 
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gain, do you see any manner by which that temporary 
loss could be borne by the railway companies without 
coming upon the Government for assistance ? — I do 
not, unless it were by a rate in aid levied on the 
country. 

3900. That would be in fact coming to the State 
for assistance ? — Unless it was confined to Ireland. 

3901. Even then you would require the direct in- 
tervention of the State ? — .Clearly, it would require 
a special act of Parliament. 

3902. Additional taxation, although confined to 
Ireland, would require the intervention of the State ? 
— Yes ; it must come from additional taxation, and a 
rate in aid would be required. 

3903. {Mr. Hamilton.) Have you made any esti- 
mate as to what the efFect would be of reducing the 
rates 50 per cent ? — No ; I have not gone into that. 

3904. You cannot give the Commission any opinion 
upon the subject ? — Not just at this moment. 

3905. {Sir R. Hill.) I suppose there is no doubt 
that there would be at once a large increase of traffic ? 
— I think it would come gradually, not immediately. 

3906. I am not speaking of an increase of traffic 
sufficient to make up the former receipts ; but that 
there would be at once a large increase of traffic ? — 
I am afraid not. I believe that even that would only 
come gradually. 

3907. {Mr. Hamilton.) When you mentioned before 
10 years, what did you mean would be effected in that 
time ? — I meant that as the period at the end of which 
I think it is probable the whole loss would have re- 
couped itself ; but I only give you that from general 
impressions. 

3908. {Mr. Glyn.) Upon how many branches of 
traffic do you think a reduction could be made to pro- 
duce any effect ; upon the cattle traffic ? — No ; but I 
think that reducing the fares of third-class passen- 
gers would, before long, although not immediately, 
induce the people to use the railways, and go to 
market as much as they could by railway, instead of 
walking, for instance, if they could travel for a half- 
penny a mile, instead of a penny a mile, I think they 
would use the railways as a settled thing ; but it 
would take some time before they did it. 

3909. ( Mr. Horsfall.) You have spoken of re- 
ducing the third-class fares, would there not be an 
advantage, and would not the traffic be increased, if 
the first and second-class fares were also reduced ? — 
I think that if the second-class passengers, by a re- 
duction of the fares, could be induced to travel first- 
class, it would be so ; for the persons who now use 
the first-class carriages are, I think, all of that class 
to which a reduction of the fares would not be very 
material. 

3910. But would it not be material to the railway 
companies ? — Of course, if they reduced the fares, 
and they could get the second-class passengers to 
travel first-class as the same description of people do 
in England, it would be. 

3911. {Mr. Hamilton.) Would it not also be bene- 
ficial to induce the people to travel in railway cai'riages 
who now walk ? — As to the third-class passengers, 
decidedly. 

3912. Do you see any objection to the railway com- 
panies reducing their fares to such a point as to 
induce persons to travel on the railways for distances 
up to within 20 miles ? — I see this objection to it. I 
believe that a temporary loss would follow any reduc- 
tion of fares that was worth making. I do not believe 
that the third-class passengers would use the railways 
generally unless the fares were reduced one half, and 
such a reduction would certainly begin with a loss. 
I believe that the railway companies would be afraid 
to try it. 

3913. It would not increase the working expendi- 
ture, would it ? — I think it would ; they have now a 
certain number of third-class passengers who travel 
continually, and pay Id. a mile, from which they 
derive a fixed income, and then if they were suddenly 
to reduce that Id. a mile to a \d. a mile, they would 
only have half the usual receipts. It is clear that 



until you have got an ample number of passengers, 
sufficient to bring the receipts up again, there must 
be a corresponding loss. 

3914. How ? • — There would be the loss of the ' 
money that they would otherwise have received. 

3915. If they provided accommodation in a train 
for third-class passenger's, there would be no increase 
in the working expenditure ? — Not in that sense, but 
they have been paying a dividend derived from the 
receipt of fares at a 1 d. a mile, and if that Id. a mile 
is suddenly reduced to a \d„ and no increase in the 
number of halfpennies received, their dividend must 
necessarily be reduced, and there must be a loss in 
that way. 

3916. {Sir Ii. Hill.) The effect would be to reduce 
the gross receipts ? — Yes. 

3917. {Chairman.) Do you contemplate a gradual 
establishment of manufactories in Ireland as the result 
of the low charges? — I do, decidedly. 

3918. Unless such was the x'esult, do you believe 
that any great increase of traffic would take place as 
long as the country remained purely agricultural ? — 
That is a very difficult question to answer. Whether 
the country has life enough in it to increase the 
income of the railways without manufactures it is 
hard to say ; but I think that a very great reduction 
in the fares would have a tendency to bring manu- 
factures into the country, and especially if coal could 
be carried into it at a cheaper rate. I am also inclined 
to think that, merely as an agricultural country, it 
might in the end pay, and possibly without manu- 
factures. There is a large population, and if they all 
use the railways extensively it would certainly pro- 
duce a very different state of things as to the receipts 
of the companies. 

3919. {Mr. Glyn.) You are aware, I suppose, that 
in this country the use of railways in agricultural dis- 
tricts at low fares has led to a very large increase in 
the number of passengers ? — Undoubtedly; and in 
other countries as well. I believe that Ireland is 
more backward than almost any other country in that 
respect, and I do not see why it should ultimately be 
different from any other place. 

3920. ( Sir R. Hill.) Do you not think that there 
is a slowness in Ireland in taking advantage of 
any change ? — There is a want of money all over the 
country, and the consequence is that when people 
have but little of it they walk, and they use their 
hands and their limbs rather than pay any money at 
all to travel ; it is only by the greatest indulgence 
with regard to the fares that they can be induced 
to come at all. 

3921. {Chairman.) Do you believe that the con- 
sumption of coal in Ireland could be considerably 
increased if the charges were greatly reduced ? — I 
think that the introduction of coal into the centre of 
the country is becoming more important every year. 
When I visit the country I observe continually that 
there is a tendency to discontinue the use of turf and to 
use coal when they can; and if coal was cheaper, and 
the trucks, which generally come to the ports with 
cattle and go back empty, were filled with coal, 
cheapening coal as much as possible, a great deal 
could be done. If they had coal depots at the railway 
stations all over the country, I think that coal would 
become a very important article of trade. 

3922. Are the cattle trucks adapted for carrying 
coal ? — Yes ; there is no reason that I know of 
against it. They could not shoot the coal out of them, 
as they do in England, but they could carry the coal 
very well in them. 

3923. {Mr. Glyn.) Suppose the railway companies 
made a very large reduction in the rate charged for 
cattle, and they carried back coal from Dublin at a 
halfpenny a ton per mile in the same trucks, do you 
think that would answer very well ? — Yes, I think it 
would answer in the end; but the difficulty is, that 
there is no money to begin these things with, aud the 
railway companies are not proper speculators in the 
coal trade, and unless they could afford to carry it at 
a very low rate, they could not induce other people 
3 
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G. W. to speculate in it. If tlie rates -were low enough 

Remans, Esq. to induce people to speculate in it, such specula- 
ofir tions might arise; but at the present time I think 
that the rates are not low enough for that sort of 
thin". But I do not. blame the railway companies, 
for I do not believe that they have margin enough 
to enable them to make these experiments, and they 
have mot made them ; their dividends- are too low at 
the present time to make experiments that would 
lower them for some years. 

3924. (Mr. Hamilton.) Do you know the total 
amount of capital invested in Irish railways ? — Not 
at this moment. 

3925. Do you know what the net receipts are on 
the Irish railways ? — I have not got the figures in 
my head just now. 

8926. ( Chairman .) Have you had any experience 
of the use of turf for steam engines ? — I have had 
a good deal of experience. 

3927. It has been stated that turf can be used 
more economically than coal for steam-engines ? — 
That, in my opinion, is nonsense. It is not so, as 
regards locomotives, because I have tried it. 

3928. {Lord Stanley.) Have not all the attempts 
to compress turf into a very small compass failed ? — 
Yes, commercially speaking. They have produced 
very nice articles, but they have failed commercially. 

3929. They were not found to pay ? — No. In 
using turf I have found that it required three times 
the bulk of the best turf to be equal to the same 
quantity of coke or coal. Good turf in Ireland' is 
not cheap, it is a very dear article. By the time 
it is dug, dried, and kept, and carried to market, it is 
not at all a cheap article. 

3930. ( Capt . Galton.) It is not- burned on the 
railways for any locomotive? — No, except to light 
the fires ; but not as a rule on any of the railways. 

3931. {Chairman.) It has been stated that an 
engine of 12-horse power can be worked with two 
cribs of turf a day at a cost of 2s. 6d. ? — It is quite 
possible if you get an engine established somewhere 
near a peat bog to drive it with turf at a vdry low 
rate. 

3932. The neighbourhood of Castlebar was re- 
ferred to •?— I. look at it in a broader sense. I have 
tried it, and if you were to require, in Dublin, for 
instance, a store of really good turf, such as you 
could depend upon to work the locomotives, it would 
be dearer than coal to use it. In some places near to 
a bog, no doubt, turf might be Used cheaply enough. 

3933. (Mr. Gower.) You have stated that, in your 
opinion, if the fares were reduced; manufactures 
would be established in Ireland. What manufac- 
tures should you expect to be established ? — I see no 
reason wliy more flax mills should not be established 
in Ireland. Many of them that are there are doing 
'very well. I see no reason why cloth or woollen 
manufactories should not be established in Ireland, 
as it is a country for wool. 

3934. Is it the case that in England any manufac- 
tories have been established at any distance from 
where the fuel is produced ? — I think not generally, 
but there is a great deal of water power, not suffi- 
cient, perhaps, for all the manufactories ; that would 
come in aid of the manufactories in Ireland. 

3935. Then the manufactories which you think 
would be established in Ireland would be worked by 
water power ?• — Not altogether so ; but I think it 
would come in aid of the Steam power. Everywhere 
in Ireland there is a great deal of water power run- 
ning to waste. 

3936. (Lord Stanley.) Has it not been tested by 
actual experiment that under the most favourable 
circumstances water cannot compete with steam 
power ? — 1 Yes, in England where coal is cvaap ; 
but if there is a very large water power; such as 
exists on. many of the Irish rivers, with auxiliary 
steam it ought to compete. 

3937. ( Sir R. Hill.) Would not water power 
come into competition, so to speak, with the power 
obtained from cheap coal in England, that is to say, 



that the manufacturers in Ireland would have to 

compete with similar manufacturers in England ? 

Yes; and if their chief power was water they ou«iit to 
be able to compete satisfactorily. 

3938. It has been stated that a train upon the 
Irish railways could convey nearly 1,000 tons" of coal. 
Is that in accordance with your opinion ? — A single 
train ? 

3939. Yes ? — I should say decidedly not ; it is 
much too large a quantity. 

3940. The gradients on the Irish railways , are not 
superior to those on the English railways, as a whole 
are they ? — I think that the gradients on the main 
lines, as a rule, are quite equal, perhaps a little su- 
perior, to many of the leading lines in England. 
One in 100 is perhaps the worst gradient on that 
whole system of blue lines. There is a portion of 1 
in 80 ; they are not quite first-class gradients— not 
so good as those upon the Great Western, or the 
London and North-western lines. 

3941. What would be the maximum load of a 
train upon the Irish lines generally ? — That depends 
entirely upon the number of engines that you choose 
to work. 

3942. Suppose you had a single engine ? — If you 
take a single engine of the most powerful character, 
looking at that system of blue lines on the map, and 
supposing the trains to be worked from one end to 
the other, I do not think you could safely reckon on 
more than 35 waggons perhaps at the outside, and in 
each waggon you might take perhaps six tons of 
coal, that would be 210 tons, the net load. 

3943. That you would consider the maximum ? — 
Yes. 

3944. (Mr. Hamilton.) The worst gradient on that 
system of blue lines being what ? — 1 in 80. 

3945. (Mr. Glyn.) Generally speaking the gra- 
dients are a great deal better; are they not ?— Gene- 
rally speaking the gradients are better. 

3946. How many miles are there of 1 iri 80? — 
There is not more than a mile and a half in any part. 
I think you may assume that the working gradient of 
the Irish lines upon the average is 1 in 100 ; that is 
the gradient that limits the load. 

3947. ( Sir R. Hill.) Then the gradients must 
be inferior to those on the English main lines ? — 
A great many of those in England are 1 in 70. 
The Caledonian is 1 in 70 for 10 miles consecutively. 
When I say that the gradient is 1 in 100 in Ireland, I 
mean the worst gradient, the one that limits the 
load, that is what engineers mean by the ruliug 
gradient. A great number of the gradients may be 
level, and yet the worst gradient would be the ruling 
gradient, because it limits the load. 

3948. ( Chairman.) If there is a gradient only for 
a short distance, is it not usual to divide the goods 
trains ? — Yes ; if there is only one that is short, of 
course you may divide. 

3949. Are there any other points to which you 
would like to call the attention of the Commissioners ? 
— I was speaking about steam navigation, and I think 
that any measures that would encourage the putting 
on of powerful steamers by the railway companies in 
connection with the Irish ports would be most bene- 
ficial. 

3950. To whom should you look to encourage the 
establishment of new steamers ? — I think that all the 
great railway companies that trade to Ireland would 
be glad if they had the requisite power to put them on. 

3951. { Cayt . Galton.) What impediments are there 
in their way now ? — They have no power to expend 
capital in that way, the London and North-western 
company is the only company -who can do it.; 

3952. (Mr. Hamilton.) Would any other company, 
do you think, like to have the power to do so ? — -Yes. 
I am certain that the Great W estern Railway com- 
pany would, be glad. to put on better steamers than 
there are now. 

3953. (Mr. Glyn.) Has power been granted by 
Parliament when it lias been applied for ? — I believe 
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that even the London and North-western Company 
had considerable difficulty in obtaining those powers. 

3954. But eventually Parliament granted their ap- 
plication ? — Yes. 

3955. {Chairman.) I believe the steamboats between 
Fleetwood and Belfast, and between Morecambe and 
Belfast belong to railway companies in one way or 
another ? — I believe that they participate in the pro- 
perty of them ; but they are not of that class, nor are 
they so efficiently or so well managed as they might 
be if the companies were empowered to put on fleets 
of steamers. The London and North-western Com- 
pany do it most effectually and beneficially to Ireland, 
and I think it would be most desirable if it could be 
more extensively done. 

3956. {Mr. Hamilton .) I suppose you think that 
as between Waterford and Milford, if the Great 
Western Company had power to put on steamers, the 
service would be better ? — Yes ; for I consider that 
the service there is wretched now. 

3957. Has the Great Western Company ever ap- 
plied to Parliament for powers ? — I am not sure that 
they have, but there is a general impression that it is 
very difficult to get such powers. I know that I gave 
evidence in favour of those powers being granted to 
the London and North-western Company, but I also 
know that the Bill was passed with considerable 
difficulty. 

3958. Is it not the case that in the absence of 
special powers granted by Parliament, a railway 
company cannot embark their capital in such an un- 
dertaking ? — Yes, they know that the shareholders 
may stop them. 

3959. {Mr. Horsfall.) Would the adoption of that 
principle be fair, in your opinion, to independent steam- 
ship companies ? — I am looking at it as a thing that 
would be beneficial to the railway interest. In the 
other point of view it would introduce a new element 
of competition. I should not object to it. 

3960. Would it not rather do away with com- 
petition ? — I think it would induce Competition. 

3961. In what way do you think any private steam- 
boat company could comjjete with a railway company 
which could carry its railway down to the steamers ? 
— The private company must either improve its ac- 
commodation or succumb. 

3962. Even with the greatest improvements they 
could make, do you think it would be possible for any 
private company to compete with a railway company 
whose terminus was upon the pier where the steamers 
started from ? — I think that such a company as the 
Waterford company, who have an enormous fleet of 
steamers, could hold their own against any railway 
company’s boats. There happens to be no other 
steamboat company in Ireland of individuals. The 
City of Dublin company is another large company that 
I think would be able to hold its own against any 
railway. 

3963. {Mr. Hamilton.) You say that the Waterford 
Company have alx - eady got a large fleet of steamers ? 
— Yes. 

3964. To what ports in England do they ply from 
Waterford ? — Latterly, it is understood that they 
have made arrangements to go entirely to Holyhead 
and Liverpool. 

3965. Do they not ply to the southern ports in 
Wales ? — No. I think they go to Holyhead, and they 
send boats to Bristol, but none, I think, to Milford. 

3966. ( Ca.pt. Galton.) Are there no boats to Mil- 
ford ? — Yes. 

3967. {Mr. Hamilton.) Do you know who is the 
nominal owner of those boats ? — I forget now who it 
is in whose name they run. 

3968. If there is already a good sea service be- 
tween Waterford and Bristol, what advantage would 
Ireland gain by authorizing such a company as the 
Great Western Company to embai’lc their capital in 
steamboats? — I am assuming what is the case, that 
it is not a good service, that it is not sufficient. 

3969. What benefit would Ireland derive from the 
establishment of an efficient service of the same kind 



as now exists between Holyhead and Dublin ? — I G. IT . 

think it would have the effect of stimulating the Hemans, Esq. 
export trade all over the country. 

3970. {Capt. Galton.) You would make steam- 2G thMily 186 5 
boats between the English and Irish ports, as it were 

a portion of the English railway? — Yes, or a com- 
bination between the English railway and the Irish 
railway, so as to work together. - 

3971. Would it be advantageous for the Irish rail- 
ways to be leased* in any form to English railway 
companies? — I think that in some cases it might be 
advantageous to them. I think that as much as pos- 
sible Irish goods ought to be capable of being booked 
through in every direction to England, and that means 
of communication should exist for the same goods 
from one end to the other, from Galway to London, 
as an illustration. 

3972. You would put the Midland Great Western 
Company into the hands of the London and North- 
western Company ?— Notexclusiveiy. The tendency 
of my evidence is, that as many English companies as 
would be disposed ought to be able to put on fleets of 
steamers in connexion with the Irish railways, So 'as 
not to give an exclusive monopoly to any one line. 

3973. {Chairman.) Are there instances in which 
you think it would be profitable for a railway com- 
pany to establish a line of steam ers where it would 
not pay a private company ? — I have ho doubt that if 
they could establish through booking, and regular 
daily services, it would be. 

3974. {Mr. Hamilton.) Is there any difficulty in 
the way of through booking, as between Waterford 
and Wales, now ? — I am not aware that there is. 

3975. {Mr. Horsfall.) Can yOu mention any place 
where it would be advantageous to establish steamers 
in connexion with a railway company, where they do 
not now exist? — They do exist, but they are hot 
carried out. in abroad way. The service between 
Waterford and Milford is very poor, it is carried on 
with indifferent boats,, it takes a very long time, and 
it is not a good service. Then the' Service between 
Dundalk and Drogheda, and Newry and those ports, 
is at present all a tidal service, and not at fixed hours, 
and arrangements such as would enable them to start 
at fixed hours every day and book through, would be 
most important to the Irish trade. 

3976. (Mr. Glyn.) At Dundalk, I believe, the 
present unsatisfactory state of things is about to be 
remedied ? — A company is about to carry a line to 
Grenore. The water will be deep enough to enable 
the boats to start at fixed hours ; but all these things 
require capital and combination between the railway 
and steamboat companies. 

3977. (Mr. Hamilton.) You have no doubt that it 
would be beneficial to that part of Ireland if there 
was a good and efficient service between Waterford 
and Milford ? — -No doubt at all, 

3978. (Mr. Glyn.) Has not Parliament already 
granted powers for a railway company to run steam- 
boats to Carlingford Bay ?— The London and North- 
western Company obtained powers to extend their 
steamers to Carlingford Bay ; but I believe that that 
is the only company who have obtained such powers. 

3979. (Sir R. Hill.) Are there not very good 
steamers in the north, running between Glasgow and 
Belfast? — Yes, there is a fixed service there; but 
that is the only port at which there is a fixed service. 

All the remainder are tidal services. : 

3980. (Mr. Dalglish.) And again from Ardrossan 
to Belfast ? — Yes ; they have lately at great expense 
made such improvements at Belfast that they are 
able to start boats at any fixed hour ; but all the other 
ports are only tidal ports. 

3981. (Mr. Hamilton.) Does the want of an effi- 
cient service between Waterford and Milford add to 
the cost of the traffic between the South of Ireland 
and London, particularly in cattle and meat traffic ? 

- 7 -rYes ; no doubt it adds to the cost, because it 
increases the time, and besides that it diminishes the 
traffic ; -the traffic flows in other ways. 
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3982. ( Chairman.) You would recommend general 
powers to be granted to railway companies to esta- 
blish steamboats wherever they thought proper ?— 
Yes ; the object in Ireland being to stimulate the 
busiuess of the Irish railways, every facility should 
be afforded for the export trade, which would tend in 
that direction. 

3983. (Mr. Horsfall.) Do you think it would be 
fair to independent steamboat companies already 
established to grant a monopoly to railway companies 
to run steamers ? — If there was only one railway to 
each port, and that railway were tied to a particular 
rleet of steamers to convey their goods, any other 
ileet would, of course, suffer, and it would then be 
restricted to the goods from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the port which did not come by the 
railway. 

3984. It would be natural, would it not, for the 
railway company to book their passengers and goods 
through from a distance ? — They would undoubtedly 
agree to do so; but I look upon that as very secondary 
to the interests of the country at large. If the traffic 
of the country at large is to be stimulated by these 
means, I think that the interests of a private steam- 
boat company are very secondary. 

3985. {Mr. Hamilton.) In the case under con- 
sideration between Waterford and Milford there is a 
steamboat service ? — There is a communication. I 
forget in whose hands it is ; but it is not a good one ; 
it is an inefficient communication. 

3986. The service is limited to three boats, is it 
not ? — Yes, three poor boats ; and I have found them 
to be perfectly inadequate, most inconvenient, and 
giving wretched accommodation. 

3987. Would you allow the Irish railway com- 
panies to put on steamboats ? — Yes, if they were 
prepared to do so. 

3988. To run them to America ? — Yes, if they had 
the means to undertake it. I believe that in future 
intercourse with America, direct from Ireland, will 
be a very important element in the prosperity of the 
railways. 

3989. {Mr. Dalglish.) You say that the steamers 
between Waterford and Milford are very insufficient ; 
must not that be injurious to the trade of the rail- 
way which runs to Milford ? — Yes, no doubt of it. 

3990. Then there would appear to be no objection, 
as far as the railway is concerned, to preventing the 
monopoly which exists in the hands of the steam- 
boat proprietors, and to insist upon their running 
proper boats on the station, and you would give the 
railway companies power to put on better boats ? — 
Certainly. 

3991. {Mr. Horsfall.) But it does not follow that 
they would do so ? — There is every expectation, I 
think, that they would. 

3992. {Mr. Dalglish.) You would not give a mo- 
nopoly to the steamboat proprietors to keep bad 
boats upon a station ? — Certainly not. 

3993. {Chairman.) Have not the railway com- 
panies, wherever they have thought it their interest 
to establish steamboat communication, taken means 
to do so indirectly, if they had not the power to do it 
directly ? — I think that various difficulties have pre- 
vented them from doing it efficiently ; for example, 
when they know that the shareholders can say, “You 
are doing an illegal thing,” the directors cannot safely 
venture upon any large speculation of that sort, and 
if it is done, it is done poorly and feebly. 

3994. {Mr. Glyn.) I suppose that in the case of 
Carlingford Bay, unless power had been granted to 
the London and North-western Company in conjunc- 
tion with the Irish company, the thing would not 
have been done at all ? — No, I doubt whether it 
would ; in fact it is not done yet. It is to be done 
as soon as the pier is ready. 

3995. {Capt. Galton.) The Midland Company have 



a service of boats from Morecambe to Belfast ?' I 

believe they are interested in that. It is not done in 
their own name. 

3996. They have not power by Act of Parliament 
to run the boats ? — I am not aware of it. It may be 
so, but what I have stated was more to show that, in 
my opinion, the stimulation of that cross-channel 
traffic is very important indeed for the Irish railways 
generallj'. 

3997. (Mr. Glyn.) You would establish a system 
of booking through ? — Certainly ; from every port in 
Ireland to every port in England, if possible. 

3998. - (Chairman.) Is there any through booking 
except through Dublin, at the present time ? — I am 
not sure. There may be some through booking in 
the north, and I have no doubt there is. 

3999. Not by Waterford ? — Yes, I believe there is 
through booking by Waterford, but the service is not 
good enough to make it popular. 

4000. There is a very short practicable ’passage 
in the south of Ireland from Wexford or Carnsore 
to Fishguard ? — There might be, if a proper harbour 
was made, a short passage across there. 

4001. Has not a railway been started to Carnsore ? 
— It is not, I believe, made, and indeed I know nothing 
about its present state, whether they have got to work 
or whether a contractor has been found to undertake 
it ; it must be a work of some years. 

4002. (Mr. Hamilton.) Have you calculated the 
difference in point of time, supposing there was 
a good sea service between Waterford and Milford, 
comparing a journey from London to the south of 
Ireland with the route round by Holyhead and 
Dublin ? — The distances from Waterford to London 
by Milford and from Dublin to London by Holyhead, 
are, within a few miles, the same ; going round by 
Dublin w r ould be just the distance from Dublin to 
Waterford, and the disadvantage would be by that 
distance. I think that the distance is about 100 
miles. 

4003. If the sea service was good between Water- 
ford and Milford, would there not be a large pas- 
senger traffic by that route ? — I have no doubt of it. 

4004. (Chairman.) The steamboat passage must 
be, at all events, four or five hours longer from 
Waterford than going by Holyhead ? — No, I think it 
need not be four or five hours longer ; at the present 
time it is so ; it is about nine hours now. 

4005. The distance does not make that difference 
in time necessary ? — Not so much as that ; the other 
is from four and a half hours to five, and this is nine; 
if the time was reduced to seven the difference would 
be much less. 

4006. (Mr. Hamilton.) Do you know what the 
difference is in the sea routes ? — At present it is re- 
presented by nine hours against four and a half. 

4007. (Chairman.) The fast boats running be- 
tween Kingstown and Holyhead are only adapted for 
passenger traffic, are they ? — There is no physical 
reason why they should not take goods ; but it would 
not suit their arrangements to carry goods. 

4008. (Mr. Hamilton.) Is not that a subsidized 
service ? — Yes. 

4009. Therefore there is no prospect of getting 
boats of the same calibre between Waterford and 
Milford ? — One would hardly expect them to be able 
to get boats of equal power and speed to those running 
between Kingstown and Holyhead without assistance, 
but very much better boats than there are now be- 
tween Waterford and Milford might be put on. 

4010. (Chairman.) Is there any other point to 
which you would like to call the attention of the 
Commissioners ?— No. 

4010*. I believe we have to thank you for the 
cartoon map of the Irish railways, which has been 
very useful to the Commission ? — It is quite at your 
service. 



The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to Tuesday next at 12 o’clock. 
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His Grace THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., F.R.S.. in the Chair. 



John Ennis, Esq 

4011. {Chairman.) You are Chairman of the Midland 
Great Western railway of Ireland ? — Yes. 

4012. Have you been connected with that railway 
for many years ? — I have been connected with it for 
20 years, and T was the originator of it. 

4013. Have you paid much attention to the affairs 
of the company since its establishment ? — Yes, in- 
variably, excepting for two or three years, when I was 
abroad. 

4014. Has the question of the fares and charges on 
the Midland railway often been the subject of dis- 
cussion at your board ? — It has been so. 

4015. Have you ever considered the policy of 
trying a lower scale of fares and charges than those 
which are now made ? — That question lias constantly 
been submitted to me by our late manager, Mr. Forbes, 
who suggested to us that it would be a wise thing to 
reduce our third-class fares ; but I must say at the 
same time that for many years during his manage- 
ment of the Midland system he was very much opposed 
to anything like a reduction. He agreed with me in 
the view that traffic in Ireland is a limited quan- 
tity, and do as you might in the way of reduction, 
you would not be able to arrive at anything like a 
compensating receipt in money. 

4016. Have any experiments of the kind upon any 
occasion been tried on the Great Midland railway ? 
— Not as experiments, but our fares are particularly 
low ; for instance, with regard to harvest labourers, of 
whom we carried 70,000 last year backwards and 
forwards to Dublin on their way to England, we have 
carried them for about a halfpenny a mile, and having 
done that we thought we had gone as far in the way 
of reduction as id was possible or profitable to go. 

I have always felt that there are two views to be 
taken of this question. If a board of management is 
prepared to make a great sacrifice for three, or four, 
or five years, it is possible, that they will arrive at 
a more satisfactory result than is now obtained ; but 
the shareholders will not consent to go without their 
dividends during that time for a problematical 
advantage. 

4017. Is it your opinion, that in the course of four 
or five years, if a large reduction of fares was tried, 
in all probability the railway receipts would recover 
themselves ?■ — It is. 

4018. Has the system of carrying the harvest 
labourers at the low fares which you have mentioned 
been tried for many years ? — It has been tried for 
several years, and notwithstanding the very low rate 
which is charged, and which I am sure every member 
of the Commission will acknowledge to be a very low 
one, we do not cany anything like the number that 
are passing and repassing. I have often seen men 
walking past my demesne gates in clusters of 20 or 30. 
It used to be their practice to hire one of the cars of 
the country, and take it for 8 or 10 miles, 20* men 
being carried on the car, their places being taken in 
turn by 20* others. The party consisting, perhaps, of 
40 who would probably share in turns the rest that 
would thus be afforded them. 

4019. {Capt. Galton .) What would they have to 
pay for the car ? — Is. f 

4020. Only Is. for so large a numberfor a distance 



* These numbers were afterwards altered by the witness to 
“ 10.” 

t This sum was afterwards altered by the witness to “ 3s. 
or 4s.” 
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of 10 miles ? — The charge is for the car, and they use 
that according to their own state of weariness ; they 
would, as they call it in Ireland, ride in tye. 

4021. {Mr. Glyn.) And the distance would be 
10 miles ? — Ten Irish miles. I think the owner 
would lead his horse. 

4022. {Capt. Galton.) You mean Is. for the car, and 
not Is. per head ? — No ; probably it would be 2s.* 
for the venture. 

4023. To take them 10 Irish miles ? — Yes, I have 
known that done. 

4024. At the present time do you believe it is 
possible to get a car so cheaply as that ? — No, I do 
not speak of the present time ; but I speak from my 
own observation of people whom I have seen passing 
my gate. I live in a lonesome part of the country ; 
very few people live there, and I do not see the same 
state of things that I used to see. Notwithstanding 
the halfpenny fare that we charge — for instance, 5s. 
from Dublin to Galway, a distance of 126 miles — our 
manager tells me that we are not getting all that 
class of agricultural labourers to go by the railway. 

4025. It would not be worth your while to charge 
such low fares as are charged on some of the lines for 
excursion trains in England, when people are carried 
for the sam6 distance for half-a-crown ? — No ; I 
think not. 

4026. {Lord Stanley .) The success of the excursion 
traffic depends, does it not, upon the density of the 
population ? — Clearly so. 

4027. (Mr. Horsfall.) Are you aware that low 
fares have been tried as an experiment on the Lon- 
donderry and Coleraine line ? — No, I am not ; I 
thought that our fares in Ireland were pretty nearly 
uniform ; and, indeed, with regard not only to pas- 
senger fares,, but to the carriage of goods, I think we 
generally agree at our clearing house upon a certain 
rate, and I think we adhere to that, except under 
special circumstances, as closely as we can. 

4028. {Mr. Glyn.) That railway fell into the hands 
of the Exchequer Loan Commissioners ; they have 
leased it, and probably that was the cause ? — Yes ; 
where a railway is subsidized, as in the case of the 
Belgian and Dutch Rhenish railways, low fares can 
be introduced and be persevered in, because the 
shareholders do not suffer by the system. 

4029. {Chairman.) What are your third-class pas- 
senger fares at other times of the year, when the 
harvest men are not travelling? — I have been 
speaking of exceptional fares, the harvest men’s 
fares ; but I wish to speak of them in counection 
with the state of the country, which I think ought 
not to be lost sight of. The fare for a third-class 
passenger is a halfpenny and one-tenth per mile. 

4030. {Capt. Galton.) Is not that in excess of the 
charge authorized by Act of Parliament ? — I think not. 

4031. Is it not a halfpenny a mile by the Act of 
Parliament ? — I think not. I think that we could 
not very well charge more than the Act of Parliament 
authorizes. We run a Pai-liamentary train, which 
probably meets the requirements of the Act. The 
Parliamentary train is a penny, and that is the 
maximum. 

4032. How many Parliamentary trains in a day do 
you run ; one each way ? — Yes ; I think so. 

4033. With respect to the harvest-men traffic, do 
you carry them in the ordinary tr ains ? — Yes. 

* This sum was afterwards altered by the witness to “ 4s.” 
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4034. It does not occasion you any extra expense 
to carry them beyond running a carriage ? — When a 
very large number of these men arrive by boat in the 
morning at Dublin, they are not the most orderly 
people in the world, and they are very anxious to get 
home to their several residences, and in that case we 
frequently send them on special, if there are 500, or 
600. or 700 of them. They would so interfere with 
the action of our ordinary trains, that we do in those 
cases send them on special. 

4035. If you sent 500 or 600 of them, would it 
not be very remunerative to you to carry them for 
half-price, at which rate you would be charging 5s. 
as between Galway and Dublin ? — Yes. If we had 
every day 500 of these men on their way to Dublin 
proceeding to England, or if we carried 70,000 both 
ways, which would be 35,000 each way, and we had 
35,000 to carry every week or every day, it would 
make a very serious difference. 

4036. ( Chairman .) Are the third-class passengers 
at all times of the year very limited in number ? — No. 
Our third-class passengers for the half year ending 
December 1864, were 161,953 ; the largest number 
of our first-class passengers, was 65,600 ; of second- 
class passengers, 140,300 ; by the Parliamentary 
train, 136,000 ; while the harvest men were about 
60,000. 

4037. (Mr. Glyn.) Does that show a decrease by 
comparison with the preceding years ? — I cannot 
state, for I have not the figures here. 

4038. Do you think it does show a decrease ? — No. 
I have had occasion to I’emark of late years that our 
third-class passengers have been steadily increasing. 

4039. To what circumstance do you attribute 
that ? — That I think is to be attributed, to some 
extent at least, to the emigration that is going on, 
and which has been going on in Ireland, for the last 
three or four years. 

4040. (Mr. Horsfall.) Has the cattle traffic in- 
creased ? — No. It is at a stand still. The falling off 
in the last half year, as compared with the previous 
one may be, I think fairly imputed to the scarcity 
of cattle in the country, I think very fairly. 

4041. You do not think that any reduction of fares 
would increase the traffic ? — No, I do not. Take for an 
example the great fair at Ballinasloe, which attracts so 
much public attention, I believe that our rates and 
fares are considered so reasonable there, that every- 
body is pressing us to take away their cattle in 
priority; but really our rolling stock is not sufficient 
for the operation, and I do not think as a general 
principle, that our rates charged for cattle, ought to 
be complained of. We have lately made a small re- 
duction which may tell. Among those who send 
cattle to the Dublin market extensively are some who 
have probably what are called resting farms between 
Dublin and their residences. I reside 66 miles from 
Dublin, and I have farms where I rest my cattle. I 
sometimes send them by rail, and sometimes drive 
them. 

4042. (Capt. Galton.) If the rates were lower, 
would it not be worth your while to send them by 
railway ? — No ; my steward tells me that it is better 
they should rest on the road. 

4043. (Mr. Glyn.) Do you speak of fat cattle ? — 
Yes. 

4044. (Capt. Galton.) In England the cattle are 
generally sent by railway; the farmers seem to prefer 
it ? — Yes; they go from the farmer to the market, but 
if the farmer had places on the road where he could 
rest the cattle, I doubt whether he would find it to 
his interest to send them by railway. 

4045. (Mr. Glyn.) How many miles a day do you 
you drive your cattle ? — From my farmyard, to the 
Dublin market, it would take five days ; that is for a 
distance of about 66 miles. But when I send this 
way, my cattle go a little out of their way for ac- 
commodation sake.. 

4046. (Mr. Horsfall.) Seeing that these inter- 
mediate farms can be kept up only at a certain 
expense, might not a reduction of the fares induce 



you to send the cattle by railway ? — Not if the ques- 
tion means to suggest that I should relinquish mv 
farms and let them to other people. 3 

4047. I presume you do not keep farms for the 
purpose of resting the cattle ? — Not for that specific 
purpose, but I am enabled to make use of them for 
that purpose. 

4048. (Mr. Glyn.) But that practice could apply 
only to very few persons ? — Very few. 

4049. Do the fat cattle generally go by railway? 

Yes ; almost invariably. 

4050. You would not say the same thing as to 
the store cattle ? — No. 

4051. Would not a reduction in the rates charged 
bring them on to the railway? — Yes ; the natural result 
of low rates would, of course, be to superinduce trade. 
But would it pay ? that is the question. 

4052. That must depend upon the quantitv. We 
have been informed that a large number of store 
cattle do travel by the roads that might be brought on 

to the railways if lower rates were charged ? I 

think there would be some .addition, but I do not at the 
same time think that the addition would outweigh the 
disadvantages of a very serious reduction in the fares. 

4053. (Capt. Galton.) How far is the nearest of 
your farms from Dublin ? — 18 miles. 

4054. Are your fat cattle driven 18 miles into the 
Dublin market and then sold ? — No ; they are driven 
only for a distance of about seven miles to my Dublin 
agent’s place. 

4055. They remain there for a day or two, I 
suppose to rest ? — They remain a night. 

4056. (Mr. Horsfall.) Do you not find the fat 
cattle decrease in value by being driven that distance? 
— No. Many experienced graziers say that they are 
the better for being walked a little into the market 
rather than when they are turned out of a railway 
truck, in which they generally get bruised, and sustain 
all sorts of injuries. Nothing is more common than to 
see in the Dublin markets, cattle bruised when ex- 
posed for sale, after being brought in by railway. 

4057. (Lord Stanley.) Do you say that the injuries 
■which they sustain in a railway truck are comparable 
to the wear and tear consequent upon their being 
driven along the road ?— No, I do not go that length. 

4058. (Chairman.) At what time of the year do 
you send your fat cattle to market ? — In the winter 
time. 

4059. They could not, I suppose, be driven the 
same distance in the summer time ? — No. 

4060. (Mr. Hamilton.) Are there facilities all 
along the line for putting the cattle into trucks at 
every station ? — Yes, at every station. We receive 
and deliver cattle at every station, with the exception 
of one or two. 

4061. (Chairman.) Do you carry much store cattle 
by the rail ? — A great quantity. 

4062. But a large quantity also travels in the same 
direction by road ? — Unquestionably. 

4063. ( Capt. Galton.) Is not the quantity of store 
cattle that you carry regulated by the number of 
trucks that you possess ? — Yes, at Ballinasloe fair, 
where a larger number of store cattle present them- 
selves. At any other fair, and there are many of 
them in Ireland, our appliances are very ample for 
the purpose. But I am very willing to admit that we 
do not get all the cattle to cany that are sold in those 
fairs ; at least, that is what our manager informs us, 
and that is what I heard also from gentlemen who are 
in the habit of attending those places. 

4064. (Mr. Horsfall.) Can you state what propor- 
tion of the cattle does travel by railway compared 
with those that travel by road ? — I could not venture 
to give even an approximation to that. 

4065. ( Chairman.) Have you formed any opinion as 
to what proportion of the whole cattle in the country 
should travel in a year, either as fat cattle to 
market, or to be removed from one farm to another ? 
—No. 

4066. (Mr. Hamilton .) I thought you stated that 
the traffic was a limited quantity, and that there, was 
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no prospect of increasing it by reducing the fares ? — 
Quito so ; I did say that the traffic, in my opinion, 
w as a limited quantity, but I said so more with re- 
ference to any prospect of any large money increase 
by reason of very largely reduced fares. I think the 
traffic is a limited quantity ; at the same time I am 
quite willing to admit that of that limited quantity 
we on the Midland system, do not carry all that is to 
to be carried. 

4067. {Lord Stanley.) You would, I presume, 
expect to carry more if a reduction were made, but 
not so much as to compensate you for the pecuniary 
loss you would sustain ? — Yes. 

4068. {Mr. Glyn.) You would have to increase 
your plant in that case, and you think, upon the 
whole, that it would not pay you better than at the 
present time ? — I think that we should make very 
great exertions to do the service of the country, as 
far as possible, but there are some people, who, if you 
offered them to carry their cattle at a minimum price 
would prefer to drive them along the road ; men to 
whom time is of no moment. And the same remark 
may be made as to passengers ; I have sometimes 
thought that if we were to carry a man from Galway 
to. Dublin for nothing, what would he be doing in 
Dublin ? He has no occasion to go there, no plea- 
sure to seek, ■ no business to transact, and, without 
seeking to jest, we should be almost obliged to give 
him his breakfast and dinner into the bargain. 

4069. (Mr. Hamilton .) I do not understand from 
your evidence that your railway appliances are de- 
ficient, except at particular points of your system, and 
on particular occasions ? — I have mentioned Ballina- 
sloe as the only point where anything like a deficiency 
is felt ; but it must be remembered, that that is an 
enormous fair, and it would require appliances on the 
largest possible scale to meet the demand. 

4070. You could not carry a great deal more than 
you do? — Yes we could ; our receipts vary from 7,000 1. 
to 8,000/. at that fair in October. 

4071. (Chairman.) Do you ever borrow rolling 
stock from other railway companies ? — Yes. 

4072. (Mr. .Ayrton.) Has the number of labourers 
which you have carried at a halfpenny a mile in- 
creased in the last few years ? — The harvest labourers 
have increased in numbers. These poor people from 
the west find their way to some market for their 
labour ; they can hardly get a shilling in Ireland, 
and naturally they will go to places where they' may 
get many shillings. 

4073. Can you state how many you carried about 
10 years ago, as compared with the number which 
you carry now? — I am afraid I cannot accurately do 
so ; I have three half-yearly returns before me, and 
there is a very insensible difference, at least dealing 
with sucli large figures. I find that up to December 
1863, we carried 85,200 harvest labourers ; up to 
June 1864 we carried 83,000 ; and up to December 
1864 we carried 88,000, so that the numbers' are not 
very different. 

4074. (Chairman.) Do the harvest labourers put 
off their return homewards to as late as December ? — 
Yes, they put it off as long as there is any chance of 
money to be got in England. 

4075. (Sir R. Hill.) Were the numbers you have 
given carried in the particular months you have 
mentioned ? — No ; in the half years. 

4076. (Ca.pt. Galton.) How do you accommodate 
these harvest men ; do you carry them in the ordinary 
third-class carriages ? — Yes. 

4077. How many will an ordinary third-class car- 
riage accommodate ? — I should think 40 or 45. 

4078. Then I suppose you simply add to any Par- 
liamentary train two or three additional carriages ? — 
No, we do not like doing that, because there is great 
detention caused by it. These men get out at the 
various stations ; they will do it, and there is more or 
less noise and detention, and therefore wo do not like 
carrying them, and never do, with a first train. 

4079. Why not ? — For the reason I have just given 
you, that they will get out of the train, aud then it is 

,y 



very difficult to get them in again, and therefore the 
train is detained ; but on some occasions, and they 
are not very few, we send them by a special train. 

4080. If you got as much as 4s. a mile, I suppose it 
would pay you ? — Yes. 

4081. If you carried 170 of those men at a farthing 
a mile, it would be a paying rate, would it not ? — That 
would be 2s. 6d. for 120 miles, and I doubt whether it 
would be a paying rate. At the same time I think it 
is only fair to say that it has been recommended to us, 
that we should carry people at that rate. 

4082. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did you not formerly carry 
them cheaper than you do now ? — No ; at the recom- 
mendation of our manager, Mr. Forbes, we in the year 
1860, advanced our passenger fares 10 per cent. 

4083. (Capt. Galton.) On all classes of passen- 
gers ? — Yes ; and I think I have Mr. Forbes’s note. 
He stated in a note, dated 17th July 1860, “ I beg to 
“ suggest for the consideration of the directors, whether 
“ it is not desirable at once to revise our scale of passen- 
“ ger fares. The accommodation given on this line is 
“ at least equal to that afforded by the Great Southern 
“ and Western Railway company, whose fares are 10 
“ per cent, higher .than ours.” On the receipt of that 
letter in July 1860, we raised our fares ; the fares of 
the first and second-class passengers were to be raised 
10 per cent, higher than the then present rates, and a 
full penny a mile, was to be charged for passengers 
going by Parliamentary trains. 

4084. (Mr. Glyn.) What was the effect of that 
alteration ? — The effect was to increase considerably 
our receipts. 

4085. Was there any great diminution in the num- 
ber of the passengers ? — I am afraid that I have not 
any data of so anterior a date as July 1860 to enable 
me to apswer that question. 

4086. (Mr. Ayrton .) Have you received applica- 
tions from any other class of working people to have 
the advantage of the harvest labourers train extended 
to them, or that they might have the benefit of the 
same rate ? — No. We issued return tickets from 
market town to market town at very reasonable rates 
indeed. If the question refers to that fact I can say 
that applications were made to us from time to time 
and we met those applications by giving return 
tickets from town to town at a reduced rate. 

4087. (Chairman.) Did any considerable number 
of passengers avail themselves of those return tickets 
on market days ? — Yes. 

4088. Which are the principal market towns on 
your line ? — Mullingar, Boyle, Longford, Carrick, 
and Athlone. 

4089. How do you distinguish the harvest passen- 
gers from the other passengers ? At the time you 
are conveying the harvest passengers do not other 
labourers or other persons present themselves desiring 
to be carried at the same low rate ? — We treat any 
persons who will travel by those fourth-class trains 
that we start in the same way; if a man in a blue coat 
chooses to come we will carry him. 

4090. Do you also carry women and children by 
those ti - ains ? — No. 

4091. Not if they present themselves asking to be 
carried at those low fares ? — If they did come and 
ask us I do not think we could or should refuse them, 
but in fact and in practice they never do. 

4092. (Mr. Horsfall.) I suppose they are all 
through passengers ? — Yes. 

4093. (Mr. Glyn.) You issue a particular de- 
scription of ticket ? — Yes ; called the harvest ticket. 

4094. (Mr. Ayrton.) Did Mr. Forbes change his 
opinion upon the subject of the rates after the period 
to which you have alluded? — No ; he partook very 
much of my view ; that we were getting practically 
all the traffic that wc could get at a fair paying rate. 

1 have read his evidence, and I am afraid I must 
state, as I have already stated, that it was upon his 
recommendation we advanced our fares ; and so far 
from his being an advocate for lowering them, I have 
a copy of a letter of his, in which he presses upon me 
the expediency of advancing our fares ; and that was 

2 
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30 th May 186 5. 4095. (^/r. Horsfall.) What is the date of that 

letter ? — 19th July 1860. 

4096. ( Sir R. Hill.) You have stated that the 
immediate effect of advancing the fares was to increase 
your revenue ? — Yes. 

4097. Can you state what the ultimate effect, or 
what the more remote effect was ? — If I am justified 
in attributing the then existing state of things to the 
fact of our having advanced our fares in 1860, I am 
sorry to be obliged to admit that within the last half 
year our revenue has fallen off ; it has decreased 
consideraoly. I ascribe that to the impoverished 
state of the country, and particularly of the towns. 

4098. Is the country more impoverished now than 
it was in 1860 ? — Unquestionably so. 

4099. ( Lord Stanley.) In consequence of the three 
bad years that followed ? — Yes ; and in consequence 
of the quantity of land that has been thrown out of 
cultivation, particularly in the west of Ireland. 

4100. {Mr. Horsfall.) In your opinion, would the 
railway companies in Ireland be benefited by a general 
amalgamation ? — Is what is meant an amalgamation 
under Government superintendence, or the simple 
amalgamation of one company with another ? 

4101. Would either of those systems confer a 
benefit on the country ? — I should like to see it tried. 
It stands to reason that if you diminish the ex- 
penditure for management, railway staff, and those 
things, you will gain something. Whether it can be 
carried out with facility in Ireland is another part of 
the question. But I should like to see it tried there. 

I have had such instructive experience of the trouble 
and difficulty of managing a moderate concern like 
ours, extending only over 337 miles, that I should 
be very glad to see such an amalgamation carried out 
as is alluded to. 

4102. {Mr. Glyn.) Is your system an entire system ; 
or are there some small companies which do not belong 
to you ? — I can answer the question critically. I 
should say that our system proper is 245 miles ; that 
is, from Dublin to Galway, and from Dublin to Sligo. 

4103. What independent companies are there ? — 
There is a small independent line of 15 miles in 
length from Athenry to Tuam, which is worked by 
the Midland company ; we rented it for a sum of 
4,000/. a year, and I think our loss upon it has been 
about 2,000/. per annum. 

4104. You have the regulation of the rates and fares 
charged upon it ? — Yes ; then the Great Northern 
system is 71 miles long, from Athlone to Castlebar ; 
and it is now being carried down to Westport. We 
do the haulage of the line, and also regulate the fares; 
that is to say, by an understanding” with the pro- 
moters. 

4105. {Mr. Horsfall.) Have you an equal mileage 
rate over the whole of your line ? — Yes. 

4106. {Mr. Ayrton.) We have been informed that 
the inhabitants of Galway could give you a guarantee 
as to that part of the line between Athlone and 
Galway, and that they have repeatedly remonstrated 
with the directors against the excessive rates of 
charge, stating that they were anxious to have a 
reduction, and that they would accept any respon- 
sibility that would fall upon them for any loss that 
might ensue. Are you aware of those circumstances ? 
— I apprehend that the Honourable Member is alluding 
to a statement that was made by Mr. Monsell in the 
House of Commons, and to which I replied at the 

4107. No. What I have referred to was stated 
by a witness who was examined before the Commis- 
sion?— The only application of that kind that I have 
ever heard of was made by Lord Clancarty, who was 
a director of the Midland railway. He was so full 
of the notion that low fares would bring largely in- 
creased business, - that he proposed to his brother 
directors to try a reduction as between Galway and 
Athlone, and with a great deal of patriotism and 
belief in the truth of his system, he proposed to 



guarantee us against any loss by reason of the trial 
The proposal was considered, but the difficulty then 
arose what should we do with the rates over the 
rest of our system, because we could not have 
differential rates, and we were obliged to decline 
it. With that exception, there has never been anv 
application made to me officially by any persons in 
Galway for reduced rates. 

4108. {Mr. Glyn.) Could you not have tried the 
local rates as differential rates? — We could have tried 
them certainly, there is no doubt about that; but I 
was very much disinclined to meddle in the matter 
under an exceptional state of affairs as between the 
Company and Galway, where they found that it was 
very onerous upon them to make good the deficiencies 
every half year of 3,000/. or 4,000/., under the Act of 
1849, and I thought it would be hardly right under 
those circumstances, to make an exception with them 
and at the same time expose ourselves to be attacked 
by people living upon every part of the line who 
would have asked us to do the same thing. 

4109. It was therefore declined ? — Yes. 

4110. You have just referred to the Act of 1849; 
what was that Act ? — That was the Loan Act! 
Sir Charles Wood concluded an arrangement with 
the Midland company, by which a sum of 500,000/. 
was to be advanced to be laid out in the western 
districts of Ireland, but it was more for the sake of 
giving employment to the people at a period of great 
distress, than benefiting the railway ; so much so that 
I refused it at the time ; I said the money was not 
worth having at the price, and unfortunately my words 
have come true. 

4111. {Mr. Horsfall.) Did Lord Claucarty’s pro- 
posal extend to goods as well as to passengers ? — I do 
not say that that is what he said, but I suppose he 
intended that. 

4112. {Mr. Ayrton.) Did the Grand Jury of Gal- 
way come to any resolution upon the subject ?— Not 
to my knowledge. On the contrary, the Grand Jury 
have been very anxious to get rid of the operation of 
the Act of 1849, and to relieve themselves from the 
payment every half year of from 3,000/. to 4,000/. 

4113. Was it not suggested that they might get 
rid of that responsibility by your company reducing 
the rates from Athlone to Galway ? — I have never 
heard of that. 

4114. {Mr. Hamilton.) What plea have the Grand 
J ury put forward as the ground for releasing them- 
selves from that payment of from 3,000/. to 4,000/. a 
year ? — The plea was, the arrangement entered into 
by them in the year 1857, I think, with the pro- 
moters of the Great Northern line from Athlone to 
Castlebar and Westport. The county gentlemen of 
Galway opposed the bill, because, they said, “ It taps 
“ our traffic completely, and it renders our Athenry 
“ station useless, and as we are accountable for all 
“ deficiencies between the payment of the interest 
“ upon the Government loan and the net receipts of 
“ the line, we will require you to release us from our 
“ liability if you encourage a line which is otherwise 
“ an advantage to you, but which involves very 
“ serious consequences and losses to us.” We en- 
tered into that arrangement limiting it to a certain 
period, and it was only the other day that an arrange- 
ment was finally entered into, by which the Midland 
company, in consequence of the part we have taken 
as shareholders in the Westport line, and in con- 
sequence of the large amount of traffic it brings to 
our system at Athlone, have consented after 1870 to 
release the baronies in the county of Galway from 
any liability under the Act of 1849. 

4115. {Mr. Hamilton.) The plea which they put 
forward was not that they had not received the ad- 
vantage which they expected owing to the high rates 
imposed by the directors of the railway ? — Certainly ; 
the plea was, that an interference with their traffic 
would be caused by reason of the construction of the 
Great Northern line. 

4116. {Mr. Ayrton.) They considered that the con- 
struction of any competitive line released them from 
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tlie obligation to give a guarantee ? — That was the 
effect of their plea, 

4117. ( Capt . Gallon .) I observe in the Board of 
Trade returns of the traffic on your line that, while 
there has been an increase in most of the articles 
carried, there has been a great falling off in the 
receipts from coal and coke. In 1861 the number of 
trains of coal and coke was 19,000, and the number 
in 1863 was 11,000; the amount received in 1861 
being 4,5007, and in 1863 only 2,0007 ; to what do 
you attribute that difference ? — With regard to the 
question generally, I should say that where there has 
been a comparatively large increase in the money 
received for the carriage of coals it must have been 
from the season having been very wet and turf not to 
be had. Take my own case, I use turf in preference 
to coal ; I like it better ; and I can get coal delivered 
at my house for about 20s. or 21s. a ton. 

4118. (Mr. Ayrton.') Do you live near Athlone ? — 
Moate is my station ; the coal is carried for three 
farthings a ton per mile. 

4119. (Capt. Galton.) Was the year 1861 a very 
wet year ? — I think that 1861, 1862, and 1863, were 
bad years ; lam sure of it. By a bad year, in Ireland, 
we mean a very wet year. 

4120. I observe that the receipts from coal and 
coke, which, in 1861, were 4,5007, and in 1862, 
4,8007, fell, in 1863, to 2,0007 ?— Yes. 

4121. I understand that in a wet year you require 
coal for consumption ? — Yes ; because we cannot get 
turf. 

4122. 1862 having been a wet year, one would have 
thought that the coal would have increased in 1863, 
but instead of that it appears to have diminished ? — 
Yes ; except that the return may have referred to a 
bygone period. 

4123. In the evidence of Mr. Forbes he was asked, 
at question 1849, “ Have you ever urged upon the 
“ directors of the railways with which you have 
“ been connected the policy of trying the effect of a 
“ reduction of the rates upon coal especially ? — Yes; 
“ when I joined them I found that the rate was about 
“ \\d. per ton per mile, and I recommended them to 
« reduce it to \d., but I induced them eventually to 
“ reduce it to fc7 What was the effect of reducing 
“ it from \\d. to |«7? — That the traffic was increased, 
“ I think, about 25 per cent. That was attended 
“ with loss probably ? — No, I think not ; the reduc- 
“ tion that was made was not sufficient to create 
“ any loss. I think that anything short of id. a 
“ ton per mile would not be of the least use. (Mr. 
“ Ayrton.) Upon what calculation is that opinion 
“ of yours based ? — It is based upon this, that at a 
“ rate of id. a ton per mile you can deliver coals 
“ into all the principal towns in Ireland for about 
“ 16s. or 17s. a ton ; and I believe that for mere 
“ domestic purposes it would entirely supersede the 
“ use of turf.” Do you dissent from that opinion ? — 
Yes; if Mr. Forbes means to say that by reducing 
the rate upon coal to a halfpenny a ton he could 
deliver that coal into all parts of Ireland for 16s. or 
17s. a ton, what becomes of the fact that we pay 16s. 
and 17s. for our coal in Dublin ? 

4124. Is the coal delivered at Dublin at that price ? 
— The eoal is delivered at the quays opposite the 
Custom House in Dublin, and the price is 16s. a 
ton. 

4125. Delivered from the ship ? — Yes, including 
the carriage. 

4126. (Sir B. Hill.) Can you say what the price 
would be at the quay ? — I make a contract generally 
speaking with a man who supplies the Bank of Ire- 
land, and I think that my contract in the last year 
was 16s. or 15s. 9<7, 1 do not know which. 

4127. (Mr. Glyn.) Was it laid down at that price? 

4128. (Sir B. Hill.) At the quay do you mean? — 
No; at my house in Merrion Square. 

4129. What is the price charged for the carriage ? 
— I suppose it is Is. 6d. 



4130. Then the price at the quay would be about 
14s. 6d. or 15s.? — Yes, or something less. 

4131. (Capt. Galton.) Are there facilities for un- 
loading the coal on the quays at Dublin? Any steam 
machinery? — There is no steam machinery. 

. 4132. (Mr. Glyn.) Then there is the cartage also 
to be paid for from the ship to the railway station in 
Dublin? — Certainly; and I think that the cartage up 
to the Bank of Ireland, or to my house, is about the 
same. It is probably Is. 6c7 at the outside. 

4133. (Mr. Ayrton .) Then you would have to pay 
cartage from the railway station in the country to 
where you live? — Yes, and that is a very serious thing. 
To say that coals can be delivered in the country at 
17s. a ton by reason of our charging a halfpenny a 
ton per mile is a fallacy. 

4134. It would also have’ to bear the charge of the 
local dealer who sold it at the railway station?' — We 
have endeavoured to encourage local dealers in coal. 
We have done all that we could to do so, but we find 
that we cannot compete in an ordinarily good year 
with turf. It is suited to the habits of the people, 
and their appliances are in keeping with its use. I 
do not think that if the rate was reduced to a half- 
penny a ton, it would encourage very much a propor- 
tionate increase of the consumption. 

4135. ( Capt. Galton.) Do you remember Mr. Forbes 
making that suggestion to you? — He may have done 
so, but I do not remember it. Three ferthings a ton 
we have acted upon. 

4136. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you give us in coal the 
exact equivalent to a ton of turf? — I cannot; but I 
know that I should have my house and gardens sup- 
plied with fuel much cheaper if I used coal instead of 
turf. 

4137. At what price should coal be to make it 
cheaper ? — I pay a man 257 a-year for cutting my 
own turf and saving it, and then I have to cart it, 
and that 257 worth of turf does not last me from 
September till March. 

4138. ( Lord Stanley.) Does not the price depend 
very much upon the wetness or dryness of the season ? 
— In a wet season you get no turf, it' is not worth 
anything. 

4139. (Capt. Galton.) Did you say that in Dublin 
you paid 15s. 6d. a ton for coal ? — Not delivered. I 
think my contract was 16s., certainly not higher. 

4140. Of that Is. 6d. would be for carting ? — Yes, 
of the 16s. 

4141. Which would make the price 14s. 6c7 at the 
quay ? — Yes, landed. 

4142. Then it might be delivered, if carried at a 
halfpenny a ton, within- 60 miles of Dublin for 17s. ? 
— There would still be the cartage to pay for from the 
depdt. 

4143. I think Mr. Forbes stated that in order to 
enable it to be delivered at that price it would be 
necessary that the rails should run down to the side 
of the wharf where the coal was brought on shore ? — 
Our Liffey branch is carried down to the quay, but 
not to the edge of the water, and if a vessel dis- 
charged the coal alongside the quay wall, necessarily 
there would be the cartage across the quay and 
loading into our trucks. 

4144. Is it impossible to lay down rails on the 
quays ? — They are thinking of doing that ; and I 
believe the Ballast Board have had a bill before the 
House this session to enable them to lay tramways 
along the quays with sidings. 

4145. Then the coal could be at once put into the 
trucks ? — Yes ; except I think that there will not be 
any coal wharves. I think it is mostly the place 
where the steamers lie, and it would be very incon- 
venient as regards the public. 

4146. (Mr. Hamilton.) What price do you pay for 
coal at your own residence in the country, 60 miles 
from Dublin ? — They are delivered at Broadstone for 
about 15s. 6(7, and I pay |<7 a ton a mile, which for 
68 miles is 4s. 3d., making 19s. 6<7;_ then I have to 
pay for cartage for four and a half miles. 
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J. Ennis, Esq. 4147. Making up altogether perhaps 1Z. Is. a ton? — 
Putting what charge you please for a man’s own 

30 th May 186 5. carts , 

'■ ” 4148. (Sir R. Hill.) Still I understood you to say 

that you would save by substituting coal for turf ? — 
It would be cheaper for me; but then I take into 
consideration the enormous waste that there is ; if I 
burned nothing but coal, it would be a saving to me, 
even at the present high rate. 

4149. A Jortioriyou would save if the rate upon 
the coal was reduced to a halfpenny a ton ?■ — Yes ; if 
I allowed opinion and fancy to enter into my calcula- 
tion, I should prefer coal at 40s. a ton to turf at 1 1., 
although, economically speaking, I am quite satisfied 
I should be wrong. 

41 50. Would not the economical view of the question 
be that which would influence the greater number of 
consumers ? — I should say so. 

4151. According to your view, if the consumers 
looked simply to the cost of the fuel, they would, 
even at the present rates charged for conveyance, 
use coal rather than turf ? — True ; but we must 
bestow a thought upon those who are the consumers, 
the masses. The masses have not the appliances; 
they have not the grates in which they could burn 
turf or coal respectively ; their dwellings would have 
to be re-arranged. Persons of a certain class would 
find it more economical to do the one rather than the 
other; the great masses of the people would not 
know how to burn coal, and you , could not convince 
them that they would effect any saving by it. Then 
there is an additional question to be considered ; that 
they would not be in a position to buy any quantity, 
or to cart it home. We have to deal with people who 
are very poor, and who cannot take advantage of 
economical operations. 

4152. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are the cottages provided 
with hearths rather than with grates to burn coals 
in ? — Yes ; in the cottages in the interior there are 
no such things as grates. Gentlemen who build 
cottages for their tenants put these things in very 
nicely, but the great masses of the people have no 
such things provided. 

4153. (Mr. Hamilton .) Upon your line what 
number of tons do you consider a full train load ? — 
We sometimes carry as a load 40 trucks and waggons ; 
we have carried as many as 40 and 50 trucks. 
The Aveight of a. truck loaded will be at least nine 
tons. 

4154. (Chairman.) Including the weight of the 
truck itself? — Yes. 

4155. (Sir R. Hill.) What is the weight of the 
contents of a truck ? — The average weight I suppose 
is five tons. 

4156. (Mr. Hamilton.) What is the maximum 
number of tons of goods that you would cax-ry ? — 
That is a question I cannot answer. 

4157. What is the maximum quantity of coals that 
you could take along your line ? — I should think, 
looking at our appliances, that we could take any 
quantity. 

4158. With one locomotive, what is the maximum 
quantity of coals that you could take in one train ? — 
We could take four tons of coal in a waggon ; I 
suppose we ought to be able to draAv at all events 
from 30 to 35 Avaggons, and that would be 120 tons. 
But trade in coal is a thing that does not exist. 

4159. (Mr. Glyn.) Do you mean that the quantity 
required is so small ? — Yes ; and the use of it is so 
opposed to the habits of the people. 

4160. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you give the Committee 
a statement of the leading items of goods Avhich are 
carried on your line ? — I hardly knoxv hoAv to name 
them ; there are all sorts of groceries, and all sorts of 
wines and spirits. 

4161. Those are the leading articles of the goods 
traffic ? — Those are the articles which Avould come 
under the class that would produce the largest amount 
of receipts. 

4162. ( Chairman .) Do you also carry corn ? — Yes; 
a good deal of corn is carried ; but in certain years 



the corn trade is infinitely better than in others. 
Last year there Avas very little Indian corn carried 
into the country; the corn crop and the oat crop 
were so exceedingly good that Indian corn Avas found 
to be more expensive than oats, and the consequence 
Avas, that the import of that article diminished very 
considerably. 

4163. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is turf carried upon your 
line ? — Never ; it could not be done ; it is carried in 
boats upon the canal ; and inasmuch as the Royal 
Canal, Avliich is OAvned by the Midland Great Western 
company, runs almost parallel Avith our line from 
Dublin to Mullingar, and from Mullingar to Loimford • 
there is of course an element of competition there. 

4164. That raihvay company holds the canal under 
their own management, and they work it ? — They 
bought it at the time they made the line ; but they 
are not carriers on it, they merely charge tolls. 

4165. They do not interfere Avith traffic on the 

canal ; that is left to the option of the freighters ? 

Yes, and private enterprise may charge any rates it 
pleases. With regard to the Grand Canal, the system 
is different there, by an arrangement between the 
Great Southern and Western company and the Mid- 
land, the Grand Canal company are empowered to 
charge from 10 to 15 per cent, lower than the rail- 
way companies. 

4166. (Mr. Glyn.) On the canal that your company 
hold, the freighters may charge what they please ? 
— Yes. 

4167. (Mr. Ayrton.) What commodities are chiefly 
carried on the canal ? — -Every description of com- 
modity. I have often seen in our docks, under our 
windoAvs, boats being loaded with soft goods, sugar 
and articles of that kind, and which one Avould suppose 
ought to go by railway. 

4168. What charge is made on the canal? — We 
charge by the tonnage. 

4169. The tonnage of the boat ? — Yes. 

4170. There is no discriminating charge on account 
of the character of the goods put into the boat ?— 
No. 

4171. (Sir R. Hill.) They are not carried at your 
risk ?— No. 

4172. (Mr. Ayrton.) What is the toll charge on 
the boat ? — 5s. 6 d. from Dublin to the Shannon. 

4173. What is it to Athlone ? — The Royal canal 
does not go to Athlone ; it goes to Longford. 

4174. Can you state hoAv many miles it is ? — I 
think it is upwards of 90. 

4175. Is it a mileage charge that is made ? — No ; 
it is 5s. 6d. a ton for the whole distance. 

4176. Is it a mileage rate, or do you charge a sum 
in gross for the goods taken to Mullingar and other 
places ? — It is a mileage rate based upon the 5s. 6d. 
for the entire journey per ton. 

4177. Is it pro rata for the Avhole distance ? — Yes. 

4178. It is a charge per mile throughout the Avhole 
length ? — No ; we charge 5s. 6d. a ton. Then if the 
distance be to Mullingar, of course, it Avould be only 
half of that ; it is so much per ton by the mileage. 

4179. Do you knoAV the principle upon Avhich it is 
computed ? — No ; it Avas considerably higher, and 
when Ave got possession of the canal Ave reduced it ; 
it was very considerably higher ; I think the Par- 
liamentary licence is much higher than that. 

4180. (Capt. Galton.) Suppose a boat AA’ent for 6 
or 8 miles, Avhat Avould be the charge ? — I suppose 
the tollage Avould be higher in proportion. 

4181. (Mr. Glyn.) Did you reduce the rates the 
moment you became possessed of the canal ? — Yes. 

4182. Then you established a competition against 
the raihvay ? — To a certain extent ; because our ob- 
ject was to encourage the description of traffic that 
was peculiarly suited to the canal, such' as lumber 
and coarse goods, for we found that from place 
to place they were in the habit of carting all those 
things, and the moment avc reduced the rates on the 
canal avc certainly got a very considerably increased 
amount of traffic ; but then the rates Avere extra- 
vagantly high as fixed by Parliament. It Avas under 
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an old Irish Act of Parliament, and the rates were 
ridiculously high. 

4183. Then you put the canal in competition with 
the roads ? — Yes ; we did that at a time when our 
railway was under construction ; we were the owner’s 
of the canal, and it was of course our business to 
make it as profitable as possible, and to pay our share- 
holders the interest upon their money pending the 
making of the railway. 

4184. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you obtain an income now 
equal to the interest which you parted with in the 
price paid for the canal ? — No ; and I think I can 
best answer - that question by referring to some facts. 
In December 1864 we received for rents and tolls 
and water supply (I should mention that we have a 
very considerable amount of house property in the 
neighbourhood of the canal in Dublin) 5,000/., and I 
will suppose that in another half year it would be 
6,000/. or 7,000/., take it at 12,000/. together. I think 
that we gave 330,000/. for the canal, but then there 
is to be included in that, to the credit of the company, 
the facility that this gave them of making a con- 
siderable part of the line on the banks of the canal. 

4185. Then you have all the expenses to bear of 
keeping the canal in repair ? — Yes ; but they are very 
small. I think it is 2,700/. for the half year. 

4186. Does the road come into competition at all 
with the railway now? — No ; I have not seen that. 

4187. Is the charge you make very much under 
the charge for cartage by the road ? — I think it is. 
The carting business was formerly a very flourishing 
one in Ireland, but I think it has disappeared. I do 
not now see the long strings of carts that, when I was 
a boy, I saw upon the high roads in Ireland. 

4188. Has your company any agreement with any 
person in Dublin to cart goods from the stations ?• — 
Yes, with Mr. Wallace, who receives and delivers 
goods for us in Dublin ; also in Galway, in Sligo, and 
in Athlone. 

4189. Can you state what the relative rates of 
charge are for cartage and by railway conveyance ? — 
No ; I cannot. 

4190. (Mr. Horsfall.) Although the traffic by 
the canal has increased, the net pi’ofit or the dividends 
on the canal have not increased ? — The traffic by the 
canal, I think, has not increased. Indeed I know, 
that in 1863 of the half year ending December, the 
total traffic produced 6,099/. 

4191. I was drawing a distinction between the 
traffic and the money receipts ? — I did not intend to 
say that the traffic on the canal was either one thing 
or the other, for we have nothing to say to that ; we 
have nothing to do but with our tollage. The 
quantity of goods carried we know nothing about. I 
can only say that from the tolls we receive so much, 
for water supply so much, and from our house rents 
so much ; but as to the traffic on the canal, that is a 
term that can hardly be applied as to us, because we 
are not carriers on the canal. 

4192. (Mr. Hamilton.) But you receive tonnage 
rates for the goods that are carried upon it ? — Yes. 

4193. Is not that very much the same as receipts 
from traffic ? — Yes. 

4194. (Mr.Glyn.) You charge a tonnage upon the 
boat ? — Yes ; and the tonnage upon the boat will 
depend of course upon the quantity carried. 

4195. You know nothing about the receipts upon 
the goods taken by the freighters ? — No ; they are 
private undertakers, who, I believe, are not making 
anything of it. 

4196. (Mr. Horsfall.) You have stated that the 
traffic has not materially increased consequent upon 
the rates being reduced; has the income from the 
canal been increased by a reduction of the rates ? — 
When I made that statement I alluded to a period of 
nearly 18 or 19 years ago, when the Midland company 
obtained possession of the canal ; at that time the tolls 
were very high, extravagantly so, and the first thing 
which the company did, was to reduce those tolls, 
and the consequence was immediately a very large 
increase in the traffic upon the canal. 

Y 



4197. And an increase in the receipts ? — Yes ; th a 
state of things continued up to a certain period ; but 
we then found that it did not answer our purpose to 
be carriers upon the canal, and we thought that we 
would throw it open to public competition, and be 
content with our tolls, and our water and house 
rents. 

4198. (Chairman.) Axe any mines worked in the 
neighbourhood of your line of railway ?— None. An 
application was made to me some time ago by a man 
who proposed to work some property belonging to a 
relative of mine in the county of Leitrim. I should 
mention that at the head of Lough Allen, there is a 
canal, and I believe it comes down into the neigh- 
bourhood of Garrick, and we offered, as an experiment 
to carry the minerals for next to nothing in the hope 
that something might come of it. 

4199. (Capt. Galton.) What rate did you offer ? — 
It was something extraordinarily low. 

4200. ( Chairman.) What were the minerals ?— 
Ironstone. 

4201. (Capt. Galton.) Did you offer to carry them 
at a halfpenny a ton per mile ?— It was not so much 
as that ; I cannot give you the precise figures, but the 
expression I used to the agent was, “ I shall carry 
“ your stuff for anything you please to give me, as 
“ an experiment.” 

4202. What was the result ? — They found so many 
difficulties in getting it to the railway, that it did 
not come. 

4203. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have any other applications 
for special rates been made by persons for the pur- 
pose of developing some particular branch of in- 
dustry? — I do notremember that there have been; but 
I should be only too glad, not only in the interests of 
the railway but in the interests of the country at 
large, to encourage, almost at any cost, the develop- 
ment of anything that might be beneficial to the 
country. 

4204. ( Chairman.) Is the fish traffic of any im- 
portance to your railway ? — It is of course an advan- 
tage, and we give it all the facilities that we can. 
The valuable fish we carry by- a night train, and the 
fish that is less valuable, such as hake, and other 
kinds of coarse fish, we carry at a very low figure ; 
but the Galway fisheries, where one would expect to 
find plenty of fish, are totally neglected. 

4205. (Sir R. Hill.) What is the reason of that ? 
— I will endeavour to explain. I had occasion a 
few nights ago to speak to a gentleman in the House 
of Commons with regard to an application to the 
Fishery Board for 2,000/. to restore the pier at Buffin 
in Cleugh Bay, and I said, “ Will you join me in the 
“ application ? I am told it is a place that swarms with 
“ fish, and if we have a pier there, the fishermen will 
“ have some security, and they will go out.” The 
answer that I received was, “ They will not go 
“ out ; they pay no attention whatever to the fisheries, 

“ they allow the fish to come and go without making 
“ any effort to catch them.” Now it is very hard to 
say what is the reason of this, but if the fisheries 
on the west coast of Ireland were developed, the 
Midland Bailway company being in connexion with 
it, would feel it to be their duty, and their share- 
holders interest, to afford every facility in the world, 
and, as in the case of carrying minerals, everything 
they could do, they would do to facilitate it. 

4206. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you regard the Irish 
people naturally as a seafaring people ; or do they 
dislike going to sea ? — No, I do not. 

4207. (Sir R. Hill.) The unproductive state 
of the fisheries in the neighbourhood of Galway 
is not owing to any want of facilities afforded by the 
railway companies ? — Unquestionably not. There is 
no doubt that railway companies may be sinners to a 
certain extent, but they are on the other hand very 
mu ch sinned against. 

4208. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that if English 
fishermen went to the west coast of Ireland, they 
would be able to get on in harmony with the native 
fishermen ? — We know 0 the fact to be, that some years 
4 
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ago a company was established for the purpose of 
trawling in Galway Bay, and what was the con- 
sequence ? The fishermen who inhabit a region in 
the neighbourhood of Galway called Claddagh, turned 
out against them, and would not allow them to trawl ; 
and the Englishmen very properly went away with 
their lives. 

4209. (Sir JR. Hill.) They will neither fish them- 
selves, nor allow any one else to fish ? — It seems to 
be so. 

4210. (Chairman.) You have spoken of an arrange- 
ment between the Great Southern and Western and 
the Midland companies as to some canal; where does 
that canal run from ? — I spoke of the Grand Canal, 
which passes along here (pointing to the map), on to 
Tullamore and Banagher, and so on with a branch 
to Ballinasloe, that is the Grand Canal ; the Great 
Southern and Western company with their systems 
to the west, and the Midland company, after a conflict 
of considerable duration, have entered into terms by 
which the Grand Canal company are allowed to carry 
goods at a differential rate of from 10 to 15 per cent, 
less than the railways. 

4211. Have you any arrangement with the Great 
Southern and Western company by which steamers 
are prohibited from plying upon any navigation ? — 
We have not any arrangement prohibiting them from 
doing anything with their steamers ; but when we had 
a long conflict with the Great Southern and Western 
on the Shannon, between Athlone and Limerick, we 



carried our competition so far as to take a man from 
Dublin, via Athlone, to Killarney as cheaply as the 
Great Southern and Western carried him by their 
line direct to Killarney. We carried passengers all 
round the river to Limerick, and with the assistance 
of cars took them to Killarney; but that is now at an 
end, and at this time there are steamers running 
between Limerick and Athlone, aud I know a gentle- 
man who would be very glad if the steamers called off 
Scarriff, where he lives. 

4212. Are there any other facts that you desire to 
state to the Commission with reference to your rail- 
way ? — I have only to add that, in my judgment if 
an experiment were to be made of low rates and fares 
and which appears to be now the great desideratum 
it might be tried ; but inevitably it could only be 

tried at the expense of the existing shareholders, 

whether the experiment should extend to one year, 
or to three or five years, it is impossible to say, — but, 
looking at the state of the country, and mixed upj as 
I am, with the people of the country, and taking an 
interest in most of its industrial pursuits as a director 
of the bank, besides being connected with railways, 
I am strongly disposed to assure the Commission 
that they will find that traffic in Ireland is what I 
have called it, a limited quantity ; and that lower the 
fares and rates as you please, you will not be able to 
obtain anything like a countervailing increase in the 
receipts, as the result of the experiment. 



The witness withdrew. 



George Parker 

4213. (Chairman.) You are a civil engineer of long 
practice ? — Yes. 

4214. You are, I believe, chairman of the Great 
Eastern railway? — I am one of the ordinary 
directors. 

4215. You have been often consulted by railway 
companies on general financial questions as well as 
questions relating to engineering ? — Yes. 

4216. You have paid some attention to the position 
of Irish railways generally ? — Yes. 

4217. Have you formed any opinion as to a re- 
duction of the charges upon Irish railways, both for 
the transport of passengers and goods ? — Yes, for 
passengers, and particular classes of goods, such 
as coals, cattle, &e. The main object appears to me 
to be, if possible, to improve in some way or other 
the management of railways in Ireland, so that the 
industry of that country might be stimulated by 
reduced charges ; if that might be done without in- 
flicting any pecuniary loss upon the present owners 
of the railways there, and also, if possible, without 
throwing any charge upon the imperial revenue. 
With that view, of course, I have considered that, in 
the acquisition of these railways, ample powers would 
be given for dealing with them as we do in this 
country as to the acquisition of land, (in this country 
or in other places,) for the formation of a railway 
in the first instance, when private rights have to give 
way for the public convenience. It is impossible in 
Ireland, or in any other country, to get the full benefit 
of railroads so long as they are cut up into a small 
number of divisions ; you cannot have through rates, 
and you cannot have the power of adjusting the rates 
with that flexibility which my experience teaches me 
is necessary in order to give full convenience to the 
public, and to secure the largest revenue to the rail- 
way. What one ought to aim at in railways is very 
much the same as that which was done by the Post 
Office, that is, to have one rate, if possible, to all places. 
Of course that is practicable enough as to letters that 
pay a rate of 300Z. a ton, a fixed charge, but the rate 
for carrying a ton of goods, even to the Land’s End 
would .be a very small per-centage upon that rate. 
Coal is an article which ought to be vended, in order 
to secure its extensive use, at a few shillings a ton ; 
but that is a case that does not admit of that perfect 
equalization of rates which has been accomplished in 



Bidder, Esq., examined. 

the Post Office with regard to letters, and you can only 
approach it by consolidating the railway systems as 
much as possible. With that view it has occurred to me, 
looking at the Board of Trade returns, and the map of 
Ireland, and the extent of the railway traffic, that there 
is no practical difficulty, or no more, perhaps hardly so 
much, as in any other great system, in working all 
these railways under one management. There are 
some 1,100 or 1,200 miles of railway that the North 
Western company have under its present management. 
In the Great Eastern system we have about 700 
miles. In Ireland, in 1863, there were 1,700 miles, 
probably there are now more ; but the gross traffic in 
Ireland is only very nearly equivalent to that which 
we earn on the Great Eastern system, and running 
through a district which is an agricultural district 
merely. We have not more manufactures I think, 
upon the whole, than is comprised in the Irish sys- 
tem. There is Norwich and Ipswich, and then there 
are the fisheries at Yarmouth and Lowestoft. Then 
looking at the number of engines which I see are 
employed in Ireland, and also at the rolling stock, I 
am convinced that it is quite as easy to manage 
the whole of that system of railways under one 
system of management as it is to manage the 
North-western system, or the Great Northern system, 
or the Midland system. ' I assume that if you are to 
lower the rates in Ireland and to increase the accom- 
modation, the basis of that is that the whole of the 
systems in Ireland should be consolidated, and 
worked under one management. 

4218. Is it the result of your experience that the 
industry of a district cannot be much stimulated as 
long as the railways are in the hands of special 
companies ? — It is so, and it is the fact that that 
disadvantage has been gradually met in this country 
by amalgamations. 1 am interested in a colliery in 
Staffordshire, in the North Staffordshire district, and 
their rate to us was a fair rate, that is, if I had been 
acting for the company I should certainly have 
charged that rate. We do not complain of it, nor do 
we complain of the rate charged by the North- 
western company; but having two rates combined, 
they almost prohibit us from establishing any coal 
trade in London. 

4219. Have you considered any scheme by which 
an amalgamation could be effected of the Irish rail- 
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ways ? Yes, I have. In the first place I may men- sleepers must be made good as they decay, and with G. P. 

tion an idea I have long entertained, and one that reference to that, I have been looking through the Bid der, R sg. 

I believe to be applicable to this country ; and that is, working expenses of the Irish railways for 1863, and goth M 1865 . 

speaking from my own experience in the management the only part that will be subject to increase I think 

of railways by boards of direction, I believe that they is the renewals of the sleepers, for the fund set 
can be improved by being managed by individuals for aside for expenditure for permanent way will cer- 
their own interest, and in my opinion the most effi- tainly be inadequate when that permanent way in- 
cient management of the railways in Ireland would creases in its age and the sleepers decay. Subject to 
be obtained and carried out by what is called in these that I have no doubt that a large reduction could be 
days a Limited Company, consisting of some 9 or 10 made in the working expenses which, probably, would 
individuals. I mean that they should subscribe a capi- fully meet the increased expenditure that must become 
tal of at least a million. That they should pay up One necessary for the purpose of replacing the sleepers, 
half and one half of this to be invested to meet the se- 4222." Would the leasing company be authorized 
curity to be given to the Government. The other half from time to time out of the fund produced by this 
would partly be required immediately for the purpose mileage rate to purchase new engines ? — Yes. 
of increasing the rolling stock, and enlarging the sta- 4223. Do you mean that at the expiration of the 
tions, and for trade capital. Of course that company term the whole of that fund should be handed over 
would have a contract let to them with all the con- to the Government ? — Yes ; it must go to the Govern- 
ditions that might be imposed upon them, for affording ment, unless the lessees had absorbed it by engines, 
every possible facility to the public, and subject to That fund would be a little in excess, and the interest 
very low rates, certainly for coal, cattle, and pas- of the lessees would be to absorb that fund in 
seno'ers, and possibly for dairy produce, and to placing new stock upon the line, 
increase the traffic also in fish. That contract I 4224. Every time a new engine was bought it 
should put out to tender, and I believe there would would be paid for out of that fund ? — Yes. 
be no difficulty in obtaining tenders. Then you -would 4225. And in a similar way with regard to addi- 
have to guard against an obvious difficulty, by obtain- tional waggons and carriages ? — Yes, the same. Then 
ing security that the rolling stock and permanent way there would be this to be met. The increase of 
should be adequately kept up, and that the covenants receipts in Ireland was about 70,000/. in 1863, over 
or conditions of the contract should be faithfully 1862, and therefore there must be a provision made 
fulfilled; at the same time subject to this, that the for an increase in the rolling stock, that would be 
fullest and freest action should be given to such a necessary in order to meet the growth of the traffic, 
company. Now as regards the rolling stock, our It would probably increase more rapidly than might 
experience at the present time is, I think, quite ade- be expected if worked in this way, and that 
quate to enable that to be fully secured, and also with would be easily enough provided for; because the 
regard to the permanent way. I let a contract, and advance made to the contractors for the rolling stock 
I believe it was the only one that was worked out, which they should be authorized to put on the line 
for the rolling stock on the North Staffordshire rail- should be always represented by the gross increase of 
way when I was their engineer, and the precautions the annual revenue; that is to say, if it increased at 
which I took there, and the additional experience the rate of 100, 000Z. a year, you would authorize the 
which we have acquired since might be applied in lessees to put 100,000/. worth of rolling stock upon 
this case, in order to fully secure to the Government the line. It is now I think pretty well admitted on 
that the .estate they had leased should be fully and all hands that the gross annual revenue under ordi- 
efficiently maintained ; the plan that I adopted was nary circumstances represents the working value of 
that for every mile run by the trains, three half- the rolling stock. 

pence was to be set aside out of the payment to 4226. Do you mean that every year there ought to 
the contractor and invested at interest, and out of that be an additional amount of rolling stock equivalent 
sum so invested he was allowed for any new engines to the increase of the previous year upon the different 
that were bought and put upon the line for use ; kinds of traffic ? — Practically that takes place on all 
the effect of that was, that that three half-pence railways in England ; certainly on the Great Eastern 
was rather in excess at that time of what was re- line ; that is worked out with extreme accuracy and 
quired for the renewals of engines, and it would be minuteness. I do not mean to say that that would 
still more in excess with regard to modern engines ; apply to a railway like the Metropolitan line, which 
but it was to the contractor’s interest, for rather than takes 30,000/. a mile per annum, npr to any small 
having that money lying comparatively idle, he could local line, that is taking from 400/. to 500/. a mile 
have new engines and have the use of them in work- per annum ; but taking any great system, that is 
ing the railway. Now at the present time if a penny quite sufficiently near to meet all general considera- 
farthing is set aside per mile for the engine, and a tions. 

similar amount is set aside for waggons and carriages, 4227. You have stated that this leasing company 
and that fund is kept solely applicable to provide should have a considerable amount of freedom, but 
new engines and carriages, and so on, you would, still that they should be restricted in certain respects 
either in the shape of engines or carriages, or in as to the charges they were authorized to make ?— • 
the residue of that fund that might be left, have an Yes. 

estate, and part of that estate kept at its full value. 4228. Will you be kind enough to explain to the 

4220. You mean that a certain proportion should Commission in what respects you would leave them 

be set aside for every mile run by the trains ?— Yes ; free to act, and in what respects you would limit their 
so much for the engine and so much for the waggons, discretion ? — As far as my view goes in regard to 
and so on. restriction, I should certainly restrict them generally 

4221. So much for every engine, every carriage, and to the present charges in all cases in Ireland. I 
every waggon? — Yes ; or rather instead of complicat- should fix a maximum, and nothing should exceed 
ing it with so much for every waggon and so much for the present existing charges. Then as to certain 
every carriage, I should subdivide it into two sums articles of large amount, take coal, cattle, or fish, 
per train mile, taking an average all round ; so much or passengers. I would carry coal at 3/8ths of a 
for the engine, and so much for the rolling stock ; penny per ton per mile. I would carry passengers 
and I would also adopt the same plan for perma- by one train a day at a farthing a mile. I would 
nent way. There are two elements in that, one have a train which might be used as a pick-up train, 
of which is the sleepers, which decay, and which so that if there was not a large number of passengers 
is irrespective of the wear and tear, or nearly so ; to carry, it might bring up its earnings by carrying 
then there is the rail, which decays according a certain quantity of goods, but that tram should run 
to the work done. That we find on the Great so as to cover 12 miles an hour. With regard to cattle. 

Eastern line comes to five-eighths of a penny, or a at this moment I can hardly state what rate 1 should 
halfpenny and half a farthing per train mile. The propose, because cattle, from Ireland are cattle which 

12052. Z 
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G. P. are brought over to England to be fattened. Pigs, of 
Bidder, Esq. course, would be brought over already fattened, but 
30 th May 1865 P^aMy, it would.be something like one half of the 
y ‘ rate charged in this country for similar traffic that 
I should limit the. charge upon cattle to. With 
regard to the, fish, I should get our fish rates from 
Lowestoft and .Yarmouth, which pay us very well ; 
probably they might be reduced one half with the 
view of stimulating that branch of industry. 

4229. I do not quite understand whether you 
would compel the leasing company not to exceed 
those rates ? — Yes, I would limit them to those 
rates. 

4230. Then those would be their maximum rates ? 
—Yes, they would be the maximum rates, but they 
might charge as much less as they liked. I have 
said that they should be limited to the present rates 
charged for all descriptions of traffic, and that they 
should be in future the maximum ; but upon those 
great items of traffic which I think would stimulate 
the industry of Ireland, I should limit them still 
further, and make the rates I have mentioned the 
maximum. 

4231. Would you include manure ? — Certainly. 

4232. Do you know enough of Ireland to be able 
to. form a decided opinion that a reduction of the 
rates and charges to the amounts you have men- 
tioned would operate as a great stimulus to the 
industry of the country ? — I have not that local 
knowledge of Ireland to enable me to say that it 
would particularly apply there, but I believe that it 
would apply anywhere, and that the rates I have 
mentioned would stimulate the industry of any 
country. 

4233. Do you think that, with a population so poor 
as that of the greater part of Ireland, there would 
ever be a large passenger traffic? — I think so, 
because this company would have all Ireland in its 
own hands ; and at a farthing rate I believe you 
would have a large passenger traffic ; in fact, the 
gentleman who has just been examined, Mr. Ennis, 
said that , they had very large trains when they 
reduced the price per waggon, I think he said from 
Dublin to Galway ; I have no doubt that you would 
have an enormous number at a farthing rate, and 
that you would make that the earning up to the 
amount which I consider to be the normal earning of 
all railway trains, viz., 5s. a. mile. 

4234. Are you aware that Mr. Ennis stated it was 
only during harvest time that the low fares were 
charged?— -No doubt; but I think that one of the 
objects which the Commission has in view. as to Ire- 
land is, that this rate should be applied continuously, 
and it will only be by applying it continuously, that 
you will really know the extent of the traffic that it 
excites. 

4235. From your experience of the Eastern Coun- 
ties railway, do you think that a large amount of 
traffic can be earned in a purely agricultural district? 
—We have a very large traffic there. We have car- 
ried this year, omitting coals, about 1,800,000 tons. 
Coal we are seeking very much to increase, but this 
is merely agricultural produce and fish. 

4236. Do you look upon coal as one of the main 
articles of produce in the Irish traffic?— I think there 
is no doubt that there would be an increase if you 
charged at the rate that we are bringing coals into 
London now for ; we had a contest last year as to 
bringing them in at a farthing a ton per mile, and 
then it was urged by nearly all the railway managers 
that it was absurd, but I believe they all now agree 
that it was' not absurd, and in the cases of those who 
were the most opposed to us, they are prepared to 
quote the same rate with us. We are now bringing 
coals from Peterborough to London, a distance ofToO 
miles, for 124 farthings. 

4237. Are you aware that a large proportion of the 
Irish population live in cottages in which there are 
no means of using coal ?— Yes ; but coal is such a 
blessing that if they could get it at a cheap rate I 
think they would consume it. Coal is incomparably 



better than any peat- or wood, and even in Norway 
where they can get ivood for next to nothing, I'. know 
families who, whenever they can get coal, use it 

4238. Do you look forward, to a consumption of 
coal chiefly for household purposes, or that, if it were 
carried cheaply, manufactures would gradually be 
established in the country ?— No doubt it would assist 
in the establishment of manufactures. 

4239. Do you look to a large increase in the con 
sumption of coal for household purposes ?— Yes • one 
of the main objects of the railways ought to be the 
diffusion of coal. 

4240. Can you state at what price you think it 
would be practicable for coal to be delivered at the 

stations in the central parts of Ireland ? Three 

eighths of a penny a ton per mile. You must charge 
three-eighths of a penny and allow 5d. for terminals 
You could not carry it for tliree-eighths of a penny 
for nine or 10 miles ; you could not handle it for that 
and therefore 5d. for terminals is what is allowed 
everywhere now. 

4241. Take a distance of 100 miles from Dublin 
what would the cost be at three-eighths of a penny -J 
ton per mile ?— It would be 3s. 1 \d. ; then, if you 
add to that 5d. for terminals, it would be 3s. 

4242. What is the price of coals delivered^ the 
quays in Dublin ? — I do not know, but I assume that 
it would not be above 8s. or 9s. a ton ; I only jud°-e 
from knowing where they come from, and what the 
freight ought to be. 

4243. It; in Dublin, the price of coals is 15s. or 16s 
a ton, and you must add 3s. 6|«/. to that, that appears 
to be a very large amount ? — I suppose that that is 
the price when delivered. 

4244. I think it was stated that deducting Is. 6d. 
for cartage, the price at the quay was 14s. 6d. ?— 
If so, it is as dear as it is delivered in the Thames so 
much farther from Newcastle. 

4245. Unless the price of coal was reduced con- 
siderably below 20s. a ton, do you believe that any 
great consumption of it could take place in Ireland ? 
— Not among the poorer population perhaps, but still 
one hardly knows. Referring to the agricultural 
population in Norfolk, where they burned wood before 
we went there, and where the population are very 
poor, 800,000 tons of coal a year have been imported 
there, and then we also carry coals to Lynn, Wis- 
beach, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and Harwich. A ton 
of coal is equal to about seven or eight tons of wood, 
with regard to the heat that it gives out. 

4246. The first step you would take, I suppose, 
would be to obtain an Act of Parliament authorizing 
the Government to take possession of all the Irish 
railways ? — Y es. 

4247. What sort of provisions would you have in- 
serted in that Act ?— In the first place you would 
have to deal with three descriptions of stock ; you 
would have the debenture stock, the preference shares, 
and then the ordinary stock. Of course you would 
impress upon this stock the Government guarantee, 
and dealing first with the debentures, they might be 
converted into terminable annuities at 3£ per cent, 
interest, that is' rather more than the funds now yield, 
but you must make them an advantage in respect of 
interest to get people to take them : or if you compel 
them to take them, at all events the scale must turn 
in their favour. If you added 1 per cent, to that, 
those annuities would all expire in 43 years, that is to 
sa y> 4 2 P er cent, all round, and then the present charge 
upon the railways from this item would terminate in 
43 years. Then as to the preference stocks, they do 
not carry so many years’ purchase as the debentures ; 
probably some of them are not well secured, or not 
marketable, as we know in this country, and probably 
they will not range at more than 5 per cent.; 100/. of 
that stock would represent 51. of current interest; 
then I should calculate that 100/., taking the value, 
and not the interest, also at 4^ per cent., and make it 
a terminable annuity. 

4248. Would it, in your opinion, be just to deal 
with the holders of preference shares in that way, 
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supposin'* them to be irredeemable ? — Quite just, if I the terminable annuities, which would amount to G.P. 
wive them in exchange for their preference shares a 540,000 Z. a year, supposing that the working of the Bidder, Esq. 

security which bears a higher market value; it would railways went on for 43 years, would, at the expira- 30th M 1865 

be quite as just as taking possession of a house in the tion of that time, all fall in, and the whole would 

(jity of London. If you take a house, or you give a become the property of the State ; and as they had 

railway company authority to take it for the purpose been paid off by the revenue received in Ireland, I 

of making a railway, you take care that the com- take it that then, to the extent of the annuities which 

pensation to the owner shall be adequate, and if you would fall in, you would make further abatements in 

take possession of these railways in Ireland for the the charges made upon the railways. And if, in the 

Sake of improving the condition of the country, meantime, there was any deficiency, you would carry 

you must do there the same thing as you do when that on after the charge against the railways had been 

you take possession of a banking house in the City, to satisfied, after the expiration of 43 years, and you 

make room for a railway. Then as to the holders of would then have 120,000/. a year to meet any defi- 

ordinary shares, I do not know the process in Irish ciencies arising out of the terms of the lease. . 
railways, but you must take some period before the 4255. Do you entertain a confident opinion that 
Act, whether you take one year or two years ; but offers would be made to the Government by such a 
you 'will find that the rule holds there as it does in company as you have supposed ? — Yes ; and if I was 

England, that they bear about 20 years’ purchase ; a younger man I should be very glad to form one of 

but there is also some little speculation in that, the party, for I should feel certain that it would be a 

as the increase of receipts will increase, the cur- very profitable undertaking. But there is another ques- 

rent dividends and the price of the shares ; but tion as to that that ought to be considered, whether 

they would represent about 20 years’ purchase. I there would not be some objection to any individuals 

find, by the Board of Trade returns, that the capital taking a lease being bound for so long a period as 43 

embarked in Irish railways maybe taken to be, in years. People do not like that generally, and therefore 

round numbers, 24,000,000/ ; that is, at the end of I would suggest that the terms of the lease should be 

1863. 12,000,000/. I should say in debenture and re-considered in not less than every 10 years, and 

preference shares, and 12,000,000/. in ordinary shares, probably not more than 14 years; and so have the 

Then the revenue is 1,578,000/., leaving about terms of the lease re-adjusted upon the net revenue 

768,000/. net. Then, assuming that the 12,000,000/. of the railway at that period. Then of course there is 
of debentures and preference shares rule at 5 per cent., this obvious objection, that it would not be for the 

there will be 600,000/. absorbed out of the 768,000/. interests of the lessees to stimulate traffic beyond a 

in preference charges, which leaves only 168,000/. certain point ; or if they did, the effect would be to 

for the dividends on the ordinary shares, and that . raise the terms which they would have to pay after 

would hardly leave more than 1-g per cent. If you that period had elapsed ; and I would propose to meet 
took 1-^ per cent, and gave them that at once, that that in this way, so as to make their interests and 
would be worth 30/. market value. If you gave to it those of the state identical. Suppose, for example, 
the Government guarantee you would make it, at that they had an increase of traffic to the extent of 
U per cent, worth from 42/. to 43/. If you so dealt £100,000 a year gross, of which one half, £50,000, 
with it (and that is one way of doing it) you would would be net. I would then assign to them one fourth 
give them the advantage of 30 or 40 per cent, of that, either in the shape of interest, or in capital, 
upon the value of the stock. But there is another as a bonus for the traffic of the previous ten years, and 

way of dealing with it, and that is, to confirm that would be a very large element of profit. Then 

them in the existing dividends, or convert the stock you would go on either by reducing the rates 
into capital, giving the holders certain contingent charged upon the railways to the extent of the 
advantages to be derived from the future working of increase of traffic, or you would get large means to 
the railways, and the expansion of the traffic. The enable you to liquidate the debt that might have 
public do, somehow or other, always incline to put a accrued upon the railways. In the natural course 

liberal value upon anything that is a little specula- of things the traffic must increase, and if all the 

tive. These are two modes in which you might deal rates were in one hand, so that they could put an end 
with that stock, and still give a decided advantage, in to equal mileage rates, which are quite subversive of 
the present value of the stock, to the present owners all railway traffic (and which is one of the first 
of it. things that a limited company would do), they would 

4249. Upon a large number of ordinary shares in establish through rates, so as to get any trade that 

Irish railways, no dividend whatever is paid ? — That could be got and leave a profit. Take the trade 
is so. between Belfast and Galway, which now has to pass 

4250. Would you compel the holders of them to over the Westport line, and over three or four other 

make a present of them to the Government ? — No ; railways, it is not worth while to cut up the whole of 
you must take the market value of them, and deal the profit upon three or four railways, but it would be 
with them. worth while to carry the whole of the goods at any 

4251. Are there not some shares that are perfectly rate that would leave a profit. 

unsaleable, and that have no value in the market at 4256. You have not stated how you would deal 
present, but which, nevertheless, the shareholders with any extensions of railways in Ireland ? — There 
would be unwilling to throw away ? — I should think are two ways of dealing with them. In the first 
it would be found that they would exchange hands if place, if the extensions were not projected by the 
you impressed a value .upon them, but still you could limited company, or by the State, but by other parties, 
deal with them ; there is quite margin enough, I am I would bind them to work them at 50 per cent, under 
convinced, even to give them a value, to make it worth covenants that they should work the traffic fairly. If, 
while to exchange them. on the other hand, the limited company projected 

4252. When the Government had dealt thus with them, then they should be liable for the full interest, 
the holders of the debentures and shares, you would which they would have to pay in respect of the cost 
then proceed to offer a lease of the railways to a com- of any such extensions. 

pany ? Yes. 4257. You would put all future extensions of rail- 

4253. If no company was found willing to offer such ways and the traffic upon them into the hands of this 

terms as would enable the Government to meet their company ? — Yes, they must be in their hands.. _ 

engagements, how should the deficiency be made up ? 4258. There may be fresh Acts of Parliament ob- 

— I assume the question to mean that an offer would tamed this session ; what would you do with the 
riot be made. railways authorized by those Acts ?— I can hardly 

4254. That the Government would not obtain an give a satisfactory answer to that. I should like to 

offer upon terms that would enable them to meet their see those Acts first, and consider the circumstances 

engagements ? — I can hardly suppose that ; I believe connected with them ; but I think you might provide 

they would. But this must be borne in mind, that for them by leaving an option to parties to make a 

Z 2 
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G. P. line, compelling the new company to work it at 50 per 
Bid der, E sq. cent. . they could not work it for less. There might be 
50th May 18G5 tllis difficillfc 7 to deal with, supposing it was a large com- 
‘ y ' pany, they might abstract traffic unfairly from them, 
and carry it on their own line, and carry it round 
about, or divert it; and to meet that, I would suggest 
that wherever the new line formed the shortest route, 
it should be credited with the traffic, whether it went 
over that line or not. 

4259. (Lord Stanley.) With regard to the pur- 
chase of lines of railways, in the first instance, by 
the Government, I suppose, as to the debentures, 
there would be no difficulty ; they have a recognized 
market value, and you would have to purchase them 
at their value ? — Yes. 

4260. It would be merely the purchase of a debt 
having a limited term to run ? — Yes. 

4261. I do not understand the object of turning the 
debentures into terminable annuities; why not take 
them over as they stand, and raise money on lower 
terms, as the Government are able to do, for the 
purpose of paying off the debts so incurred ? — I think 
the advantage of the plan would be this, that it would 
be a great thing to get rid of them in the space of 43 
years, then they would merge and become the pro- 
perty of the State to deal with as they pleased. 
Whether you should issue them at 3^ per cent, with the 
security of the State, or at 4| per 'cent, to terminate 
at the end of 43 years, is a matter of opinion. I 
should make them terminable annuities. 

4262. You would prefer to turn them into termin- 
able annuities as merely another form of providing a 
sinking fund for the extinction of the debt to be con- 
tracted ? — Yes. 

4263. Do you propose that the persons actually 
holding the debentures should be compelled to take 
these terminable annuities, whether they were a 
form of security as convenient for them to hold or 
not ? — It -would not be necessary as to the deben- 
tures, because they would expire in a certain time. 
You would have, perhaps, a little more interest to 
pay upon them ; you would only take them, and 
re-issue the Government paper, and therefore there 
need be no extraordinary powers taken as to them, 
because a few years must put an end to them. 

4264. Putting aside for a moment the question of 
creating a sinking fund, all you have to do as to the 
debentures is simply to take them over ? — Yes. 

4265. With regard to the preference shares and 
the ordinary shares, do you think it would be just to 
the holders of those shares to take them at their 
market value ? — Yes. I should take them at their 
market value. Suppose you had 5 per cent, pre- 
ference stock, and that is worth 100/., perhaps a fair 
rate ; you would give in lieu of that a terminable 
annuity of 41. 10s., and at the present price of the 
funds, that 100/. would be worth about 105/. Then you 
would inflict no hardship upon the holder, because he 
could purchase plenty of preference stock to give him 
5 per cent., and he would get 4s. or 5s. per cent, more 
interest for his money. 

4266. Take this case, which would apply equally 
to preference shares : supposing I purchase a certain 
quantity of stock in a railway, paying next to no 
dividend, and suppose that I then submit to receive 
only 1 or H per cent, for a certain number of years, 
m the confident expectation that the line will im- 
prove, and that the capital I have embarked will 
double itself in value ; do you think it would be fair 
tor the Government, or any one, to come and purchase 
compulsorily that which I have so invested, on a cal- 
culation of the actual return it has brought me, and 
not what I expect it will bring ?— If it is regarded as 
preference stock, and the railway has not been paying 
its charges, but there is an expectation that it will, 
that preference stock must be represented by . the 
market value. I cannot provide for a fancy value. 
With regard to ordinary stock we have had a very 
strong case in the Caledonian railway, where the 
stock once was at 15/. or 16/. to the 100/. I really 
do pot know what premium it is at now, but it is at 



a considerable premium, and that company was 
allowed by an Act of Parliament to cut down all 
their preference charges, so that you can hardly deal 
with the market value; you might, in this case 
if you adopt my suggestion, of giving terminable 
annuities, assuming that the railway does meet its 
charges, including those terminable annuities, have 
an accumulating fund, out of which you could gi vo 
contingent advantages to the ordinary stockholders 
which would be more than equivalent for any hard- 
ship you put upon them. 

4267. I am looking to the interest and to the just 
claims of a person upon whom you propose to call to 
sell his property; do you think it would be just to call 
upon a man to sell stock of comparatively small value 
at the present time, and which he is unwilling to sell 
because he has a reasonable expectation that its 

value will become double in a few years ? If there 

is a reasbnable expectation of that sort it must be 
based on the usual data, and they are as accessible to 
others as to himself, and will be represented by the 
market value. 

4268. Do you think that the actual market value 
is the only thing that should guide you ? — Yes ; if 
there be cases where there is no market value, pro- 
bably some mode of arbitration might be established 
to give a fair value to the stock. 

4269. You have probably had a good deal of 

expei'ience as to compulsory purchases and sales ? 

Yes. 

4270. Did you ever know a case in which a rail- 
way company, purchasing land compulsorily, did not 
pay for what it bought more than the market value ? 
— I cannot say that I have ; they generally pay a 
great deal more. 

4271. Then I may suppose that if the State bought 
up all the railway property in Ireland, it must give, 
not merely the market value, but something over and 
above it ? — Yes. 

4272. It would not be able to make a favourable 
bargain ? — I think the result would be favourable to 
them; I think the charges, with the Government 
guarantee, would be so reduced that the result would 
be favourable to them. But if you mean that the 
Government would not acquire the stock at its fair 
value, I may say that I do not believe they would, 
and I think that you ought to give the turn of the 
scale to the other parties. 

4273. Whatever might be the ultimate result, you 
must start with a bad bargain ? — You must pay more 
for the railways than they are absolutely worth. 

4274. Your proposal is to lease out the Irish rail- 
ways to one large company for a short period ? — I 
should lease them out for the whole period ; but, as 
I have before stated, I think that the terms of the 
lease should be re-adjusted after every 10, and not 
more than 14 years. 

4275. The very essence of your system is, as I 
understand it, that you would incur considerable 
temporary loss by a large reduction of the fares and 
charges ? — I do not think there would be ; I doubt 
it very much. I believe this, that the economy which 
would be introduced by sweeping away many boards 
of directors, the greater economy that would take 
place in the working from being in one set of hands, 
the greater use that would be made of the rolling 
stock, and the stimulus that would be giyen to traffic 
by a lowering of the rates, would be attended with 
great advantages. I believe that a company taking 
the Irish railways in hand upon the terms I have 
suggested, and beginning at once upon those terms 
would relieve the State from any possible loss. If 
my views are correct, and if their operations were 
carried on for 10 or 14 years, there would be no loss ; 
there might be a loss in the first year or two ; but I 
believe they would recover from that afterwards. 

4276. They would make a bargain by which they 
would expect to sustain a loss for the first few years, 
but with the hope of recouping themselves by a gain 
towards the end of the period you have mentioned ?— 
Yes; in the hope of relieving themselves from any 
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loss they would look forward to being able to in- 
crease the traffic to such an extent that at the end of 
10 or 14 years they would have a large bonus in 
respect to it. 

4277. You would not tie their hands very tightly 
as to the amount of reductions they should make ? — 
No • I would leave them to deal with the traffic as 
they thought fit, so that they might establish the 
greatest equality of rates as to mileage rates, and as 
to the actual charges. 

4278. You feel confident that you could get, in the 
first instance, such terms offered to the State as would 
cover the interest of the debt that the state would 
incur in purchasing the railway property in Ireland ? 
—I have no doubt of it ; and if I were a younger 
man I should like to be one of the party. 

4279. In the event of there being a loss, I presume 
it would fall upon the State ? — There must be a loss 
of 120,000/. a year, or there will be no loss to the 
State. 

4280. The sum which the Government would have 
to pay would be about 24,000,000/., would it not ? — 
No. If you take the debentures and preference stock 
as one item upon 12,000,000/., it would be, at 4-| per 
cent., 540,000/. a year. But unless I had all the half- 
yearly accounts I could not give you the exact 
figui’es. Then there would be 12,000,000/. of ordi- 
nary stock, which would certainly not have more 
than 170,000/. a year to divide amongst it. If you 
increase that at once to 200,000/. a year, then you 
have only 740,000/., as against 770,000/. the existing 
net revenue. You have 540,000/. every year to pay, 
and there is an accumulated value to the State of 
120,000/. out of that. 

4281. You propose, with regard to the creation of 
any new lines of railway to be added to the proposed 
system, that they should be laid out upon the same 
plan as at present ? — Yes ; upon the same plan, and 
that the company should be compelled to work them 
at 50 per cent., and that those lines should have the 
traffic secured to them for which they were fairly 
designed ; if they abstracted or diverted that traffic, 
they should account for it all the same. 

4282. If you suppose from the first that the rent 
received from the company to which these lines of 
railway would be let, would cover the expense in- 
curred by the State, I do not see the advantage of 
your plan of terminable annuities? — It is this, that at 
the end of 43 years, I suppose that all the charges 
will have been met, and the terminable annuities will 
be at an end, and gone. Then j r ou will have an 
opportunity of applying that saving of 540,000/. either 
in renewing the lease to the other parties with so 
much less charges, and therefore so much less rates ; 
or on the other hand, if there is a deficiency, you will 
have the 540,000/. a year to meet that, and I think 
that you would be more relieved from clamour by 
having the charge in that way. 

4283. What is there in this plan that would not be 
equally well accomplished by these two methods : In 
the first place, allowing the existing companies to 
borrow money to pay off their debentures, borrowing 
upon the security of the State at a reduced rate of 
interest; and next, if Parliament thought it desirable, 
to have compulsory amalgamation between the leading 
railway companies? — I think it should extend over 
the whole system. I hold that you will not secure 
the full advantages in Ireland which I am con- 
templating unless all the railways are in one set of 
hands. If you divide them into two systems, you 
must have the rights of two parties to deal with, and 
what would satisfy one would not satisfy two, and 
there would always be disputes to settle, and jealousies 
between them, which there always are between ad- 
joining railway companies. The scheme is very 
manageable as to capital, and as to working, and why 
should you give up the full advantages of it by com- 
plicating the matter and cutting up the railways into 
two or three systems. I think it would be more 
difficult to carry out. 



4284. Do you think there would be any material G. P. 
loss sustained if, instead of a complete amalgamation Bidder, Esq. 
of all the companies, they were divided into two f — 

systems, taking a line drawn from Dublin westward; • " 

and giving the railways to the north of that line to one 

set of managers, and those to the south to another ? 

— I do not think that would be so good a plan ; no 
doubt it would be a great improvement upon the 
present system ; but it would not be equivalent to 
converting them all into one .system. There is no 
doubt great traffic arising from Belfast, and if it was 
properly cultivated, I believe that traffic would spring 
up that nobody knows anything about. When a com- 
pany can quote a rate, without having to go to another 
party, it excites traffic which nobody has any notion 
of at all until the facilities are given. 

4285. Can you explain to the Commission what 
there is peculiar in the state of Ireland which requires 
that the State should take upon itself a duty and a 
responsibility which it has never incurred before in 
this country ? — That is not my affair. 

4286. You would decline to discuss the general 
policy of such a step on the part of the State ? — Cer- 
tainly. If you can confer a great benefit upon Ireland, 
the same as you might confer upon any county in 
England, without laying any charge upon the State, 

I cannot help feeling that it is very desirable to do 
so. I should object to it if it were to be done by 
laying any charge upon, the State. 

4287. The State has at all times the command of 
capital at a lower rate of interest than individuals 
have ? — Yes. 

4288. And the State by borrowing at its own low 
rate of interest and accommodating companies with 
capital so obtained, can confer upon them a great 
benefit ? — Yes, and it is a great benefit, and we see 
now what an opportunity the State had before if they 
had adopted my plan; if the State had supplied 
railway debentures at 4^ per cent., in a few years a 
large amount of debentures would have become the 
property of the State, with positive advantage to the 
railways. 

4289. That is quite a different proposal. You say 
that the Government might have lent to the existing 
companies at 4-^ per cent., and that they might, have 
raised their money at 3.V per cent., employing the 
other 1 per cent, as a sinking fund ? — Yes. 

4290. And that they might thereby have made, 
both for themselves and the public, a very consider- 
able profit ?— Certainly, and they might do that now. 

4291. But that is an entirely different proposition 
from that of leasing all the railways in Ireland to a 
new company ? — It is entirely a different one, and is 
much more comprehensive ; but it is part of the 
general proposition, when it is said that railways are 
so unmanageable now in the United Kingdom. 

4292. You say that you do not wish to discuss the 
general policy of your plan, and therefore I, perhaps, 
may not ask you whether you think that there would 
not be a perpetual pressure upon the Government to 
get this new company worked on such terms as should 
be hardly remunerative ? — The answer to that is, 
that you would have made your contract with the 
company, and that would be an answer to all clamour, 
and the contract would last for 43 years. 

4293. I think you spoke of the probability of Irish 
railways being ultimately considered a permanent 
source of profit to the public exchequer ? — I did not 
say that exactly ; but if the Irish railways, at the 
end of 43 years, shall have paid off all their charges, 
and shall have paid off these terminable annuities, I 
think that that capital in the terminable annuities 
would belong to Ireland and should be given to it, 
and if there should be any charge that was not met, 
that that should be carried on for the future. You 
might deal with that property, either by keeping the 
interest for State purposes, or you might renew the 
lease at still lower charges, calculated upon the reduc- 
tion in the annual interest. 

4294. Upon what do you found your calculation as 
to a company being found willing to take over the 
3 
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railways at such a rate as would not cause loss to the 

State ; have you gone into that question in detail ? 

I can See that in Ireland there are very much the 
Same elements to be worked out in figures as there 
are in this country ; the earnings per mile are the 
same ; the expenses are the same ; but the railways 
are worked now by a number of small companies, 
with a great many establishments, and you see 
the miscellaneous charges put down at somethino- 
like 80,000/. a year. A large proportion of that 
amount would be saved ; and then the rolling stock, 
the maintenance of it, and the use of it, would be 
made much more efficient, that is to say, the new 
company would then work but for one object, and 
they would make two waggons do the work of three. 
If they were worked by individuals working for their 
own benefit, it is well known in this country that 
they will be worked much more advantageously than 
when railways are worked by boards of directors. 

4295. I do not question the advantage of having a 
few large companies instead of many small ones, but 
is it uot your experience in this country that there is 
a tendency in small companies to consolidate them- 
selves into a great system ? — Yes ; they are doing 
that now rapidly in this country. 

4296. The Great Western company have done it, 
and the North-western too ? — Yes ; all the laree 
companies have done it. 

4297. And that has been done without State inter- 
ference of any kind ?— Yes. 

4298. Simply by men of business and men of com- 
mercial experience seeing that is was profitable to do 
so ? — Yes. 



4299. Why should not that same rule be acted upon 
in Ireland ?— I have no doubt that it would go on in 
Ireland, and that it would work in time; but many 
years, I think, must elapse before it would work. I 
think that this is really a case in which the State 
might step in and hasten all these operations, and by 
one piece of legislation secure very great advantages 
to the public in Ireland without throwing any charge 
upon the State. I feel assured that it can be done, 
and with regard to the capital it is on so moderate a 
scale that as a mere experiment only I really think it 
is worth trying. I am sure that the advantages I 
have pointed out will result from it. 

4300. I suppose the advantage of concentrating all 
the railway companies into one would be felt in Eng- 
land as well as in Ireland ? — Yes ; we know that in 
England great advantage has resulted from consoli- 
dating many small companies into large ones ; but if 
they are too large I do not think: that much more 
advantage can be got. 

4301. You think that some of the great English 
companies have reached the limit of size for con- 
venience in working?— No, I do not think that 
amalgamation in England is complete yet. The Great 
Western company is one large company, and at the 
present time there are four companies that ought to 
be one, and will be one from John o’Groat’s house 
to the Land’s End. The North-western company I 
dare say will be some day one company to Aberdeen, 

I know that they are always trying for it. We, the 
Great Eastern company, want to go to Edinburgh, 
and to be one company all the way. 

4302. Do you not think that everything you have 
said as to the Irish railways is equally applicable to 
the English railways ? — Not equally applicable, but 
in some respects it is. I think that there is a great 
opening for the State to step in in the case of the 
English railways and take the debentures ; I know 
that it would be felt as a great convenience to several 
railway companies. The State would have them to 
deal with as they came falling in as valuable property. 

4303. Should you be prepared to see the State take 
over all the English railways ? — No, not to take over 
all the railways at all. 

4304'. Do you look upon the scheme with regard to 
Ireland, as an experiment intended to test the pos- 
sibility of doing the same thing in England, or as an 
exceptional case ?— I look upon it as an exceptional 



case ; I doubt that in England^ y6u ! can go beyond 
dealing with the preference capital ; you cannot 
interfere with the management. 

4305. If Ireland is an exceptional case, will you be 
good enough to state the circumstances that make it 
exceptional ?— First, of all you have got a system 
of railways in that country of a manageable extent and 
with a manageable capital, but from which the greatest 
possible inconveniences arise to the public from their 
being cut up into a number of small companies but 
being so cut up, an opportunity does arise, and a’ case 
occurs in which the State can step in and deal with 
it, without incurring any liability ; but at the same 
time conferring, without doubt great benefits upon the 

country. 

4306. The Irish railways, according to your state- 

ment, are very much in the condition in which the 
English railways were, when the Manchester and 
Liverpool railway was a separate line, and the Lon- 
don and Birmingham also was a separate line ? Yes 

4307. In course of time, they have worked out of 

that state of things without any State assistance ? 

Yes. 

4308. {Mr. Gower.) Do you consider that the 

market value of railway shares would be likely to be 
considerably raised, if there was any expectation of 
your scheme being adopted ? — I think it is very 
likely. J 

4309. Would not that be an artificial value in view 
of its adoption ?— No, you must take the value, but 
you most antedate the period at which you take the 



4310. You would take the value at a certain period 
before .—Yes, I would take it at. the announcement 
ot the scheme. 

. 43n - Supposing the traffic on the railways was to 
increase between the first proposal of the scheme and 
its adoption, would not great dissatisfaction be felt if 
the value of the shares at the time of the first proposal 
was adopted?— I have no doubt that if this were 
carried out there would be some dissatisfaction amongst 
the ordinary shareholders, but still I contemplate that 
any terms you might make must be in advance of the 
present value. 

4312. Is it your proposal that the lease of the Irish 
railways should be offered to be competed for by 
any number of companies ?— Yes ; to those that were 
prepared with the requisite capital and security. 

4313. Would you make it an absolute rule that 
whichever company offered the best terms should 
have it ?— Yes, the best terms, taking all the circum- 
stances into account ; because there might be circum- 
stances connected with one ofl'er which, although of a 
iess pecuniary amount, would make it the most 
eligible. 



4314. Who should decide upon that qnestion as to 
which company offered the best terms ? — I suppose 
that you would put it in the hands of parties who 
were competent to deal with the matter. I think 
there ought to be a commission of some sort to 
receive and judge of the tenders. 

4315. You would propose that there should be 
some commission or board appointed to judge of the 
tenders with a view to carrying out your scheme ?— 
You must have somebody appointed to determine the 
conditions upon which the railways are to be let and 
to report upon the tenders that may be offered; and 
that probably would be one of the greatest difficulties 
in the way of it, for it is very difficult to find in the 
btate those who have had experience in dealing with 
these matters. 



, 43 !?‘ ? T ° 5' 0U thillk that ought to be an Irish 
board ? — No, I think not. 

4317. Should you approve of Irishmen being mem- 
bers of the board ?— Certainly. 

4318. We have been informed that one of the 
reasons why railways in Ireland arc not amalgamated 
is, because local jealousies exist there more than in 
England ; do you not think that the existence of 
those local jealousies would cause great dissatisfaction 
to be felt with any scheme of this sort ?: — I dare say 
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there would be . many persons who would, by the 
carrying out of this scheme, be dispossessed of their 
influence, and they perhaps would feel very much 
dissatisfied ; but when once the whole management 
was placed in the hands of a company of individuals, 
they would not pay much attention to local dissatis- 
faction. 

4319. With regard to the extension of ; railways, 

I did- not quite understand from you, who was to 
decide as to what extensions should be carried out? 

There are two parties ; first of all there i3 this 

limited company, and suppose the lessees desired to 
make an extension, it would go through the ordinary 
ordeal ; they would go for their Act, and if they 
carried it out, they would have to pay all the charges 
upon it, and that would be a security to the State. If 
the State, or persons in a locality, thought fit to have 
a railway, they would have to find the money, and 
those parties would be compelled to work it on proper 
terms ; or the parties might work it themselves, 
although they never could work it so well. 

4320. Do you think that localities which are not 
now served by railways could obtain power to make 
them with much facility if they were opposed by so ' 
powerful a company as you propose to -have in this 
case? — I do not think it would be very powerful as 
to influence. ■ They would not have a large parlia- 
mentary influence, unless they consisted of Members 
of Parliament, which of course is not likely. The 
Great Eastern company are a large company, but 
they do not possess any influence in that way. 

4321. Would you permit your proposed company 
to appear in opposition to any application that might 
be made by other parties ? — The referees must of 
course judge of their locus standi. You could not 
oppose them if they had a legitimate locus standi. 

4322. (Mr. Ayrton .) I presume that the purchase 
of any railways that yielded more than 4 per cent, 
would, according to the Act of Parliament, be at the 
rate of 100?. for every 4 per . cent, of income ? — 
Yes. 

4323. Therefore all railways yielding as far as they 
did yield more than 4 per cent, must be purchased at 
that rate? — Yes, if purchased by the State. 

4324. That would apply to all preference capital, 
would it not, whether the railway yielded 4 per 
cent, or not? — I suppose it would. 

4325. You would proceed upon that basis ? — No. 

4326. How would you get rid of that basis, as to 
Ireland unless you proposed to abandon it as to 
England ? — I suppose that nobody in their senses 
would apply it to buying up railways at -25 years’ 
purchase. I do not suppose that that was ever in- 
tended to be acted upon in that way. 

4327. Will you explain what would be the differ- 
ence in favour of a purchase, supposing a lease could 
only be made according to the present returns ? — 
You see that you have this advantage upon the pre- 
sent returns, that all the charges and the preference 
charges will fall in within a limited period of years. 

4328. I mean, what would represent the interest of 
the sum of money the Government would have to pay 
compared with the 768,000?., or have you calculated 
what would be the charge for the interest upon the 
money the Government would pay for the railways as 
compared with what they would receive ? — There 
would be 540,000?. a year on the preference stock, 
and that would leave 230,000?. a year to be appro- 
priated to the ordinary shares, without any liability 
attaching to the State. 

4329. What would be the interest upon the sum 
the Government must pay to purchase up the ordi- 
nary shares ?— I do not know that ; I do not know 
the present market value. 

4330. Have you made any investigation as to the 
particular sources of increase of revenue that would 
result from a differential charge ? — No, and I do not 
think that anyone can do so at present ; but one 
tiring is quite clear, you find that all the mineral 
traffic in Ireland is represented by 234,000 tons. I 
look upon that as a perfectly ridiculous amount, and I 

Z 4 



think that it, ought to be quadrupled . at least. We find 
that whenever we establish low rates, and we give 
railway companies the means of quoting rates between 
certain places for certain traffic, a traffic arises which 
nobody knows anything about. 

4331. What would be the increase of traffic that 
would be required to make the income equivalent to 
a corresponding decrease in the rates ? — Seeing that 
the whole amount of the mineral traffic in Ireland 
is only 234,000 tons, the proceeds from that must be 
very small, and if you were to reduce the rate 
charged to one-half, I think you must double the 
quantity carried ; but in what time it would recoup 
itself, no one, I think, can say. It is plain, however, 
that by putting the whole of the systems of railways 
in Ireland under one management, it would be the 
interest of the parties entrusted with that manage- 
ment to cultivate the traffic, and I believe that there 
would be traffic that nobody knows of. 

4332. Would you not do something more- than 
merely double the quantity of minerals carried, if 
you reduced the rate by one-half ?— Yes, you would 
have more traffic to work. 

4333. Have you considered the ratio of increase 
that would be necessary upon the working expenses ? 
— That does not come out, but the fact is this; we 
find as a rule, that whatever the traffic is, whether 
at low or at high rates, it is made up by quantity, - 
and it in fact comes to this, that the normal earnings 
of a railway are os. a train mile, and the normal ex- 
penses are 2s. 6c?. a train mile. If you take the 
earnings in England, and the earnings in Ireland, 
upon any of the great systems, that is what they are ; 
they all tend to that. 

4334. What increase of traffic do you think would 
be required, speaking generally, would it be three 
times the amount of the existing traffic 1- — No. If 
you take coal which is now carried at three farthings 
a mile, and you carry it for three-eighths of a penny a 
mile, you must probably take three tons for one to get 
the same profit ; but you get it back in this way, if 
you have small rates, you will get large train loads, 
which they do not get now. I suppose that at the 
present time there is not a single goods train loaded 
up to one-fourth of its capacity. 

4335. Is not the increase on English railways, and 
also upon continental lines, mainly due to the fact 
that they have long leads ? — Yes, a great deal of it is. 

4336. Do you not think that, as a general rule, 
that would be much modified in a country where 
the heart of it, could only give you a lead of 60 
miles ? — Yes; but that would be met in this way ; 
there would be a terminal charge which would be 
made, whether the articles were carried 50 miles 
or 60. On coals that terminal charge would be 5c?. 
and then the three-eighths of a penny would attach 
also ; but there is ho doubt that the longer the lead 
the better. 

4337. What do you consider to be the demurrage 
upon a waggon per day ? — I have known it to be 
charged as high as 2s. 6c?., but that is intended to 
compel people not to keep them .under demurrage ; 
the real cost of demurrage is regulated by what you 
can haul a waggon per annum for, and you divide 
that by the number of days ; you can haul a large 
10-ton waggon for about 10?. a year, and if you divide 
that by 312 that gives you probably a shilling or more 
a day. 

4338. But that becomes a very serious question, 
does it not, in loading and unloading, and keeping 
waggons for longer and shorter distances ?— No ; we 
do not get the mileage out of the waggons at very 
much less than you would imagine it is to be. got out 
of them at ; and that is one of the advantages which 
you derive when you consolidate systems, foi-you get 
rid of those demurrages. 

4339. How shall you be able to give long through 
rates in a country which is so narrow between any 
two points of it ? — You cannot have so long a through 
rate as you can where a country is extensive, but still 
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G. P. pro tanto it would be an advantage to consolidate 
Bidder, Esq. railways and to get as long a lead as you can. 

. 4340. Where the lead is so short, does not a reduc- 

ay J ‘ tion of rates produce a very small total reduction in 
the charge for conveyance, say, from the interior to 
any port ? — That depends upon the amount. If the 
distance were 50 miles, and upon coal you charged a 
penny a ton per mile, and you reduced the rate to 
five-eighths of a penny, you would effect a reduction 
of 2s. 6d. a ton. 

4341. Do you believe that a reduction of 2s. 6cl. a ton 
would stimulate the consumption of coal to the extent 
of three times the present quantity ? — I have not 
information before me to enable me to answer that 
question. 

4342. You propose, by your scheme, to reduce the 
charge upon passengers to a farthing a mild ? — Yes ; 
and to run one train a day. 

4343. If you reduced the charge to a farthing per 
mile what would be the requisite increase in the 
number of the passengers to make up the net receipt? — 
It would be obtained upon the traffic altogether. At 
that farthing per mile people would travel who do not 
now travel at all. Of course it would require 240 
passengers to earn 5s. a mile. I propose that tho 
train should travel at the rate of 12 miles an hour, 
and should make up its earnings by taking goods from 
station to station on its way. 

4344. ^ Having regard to a comparison between the 
Great Eastern system and the Irish systems, do you 
think, considering that the length of the Great 
Eastern is 673 miles and that the Irish system is 1598 
miles, and the income of the Great Eastern company 
is 1,497,000/., and that of the Irish systems 1,518,000/., 
that the working expenses of the Irish systems, which 
are 750,000/., compare unfavourably with those of the 

Great Eastern company, which are 770,000 /. ? I 

think I have already alluded to that ; and I said that 
the existing earnings of the Great Eastern company 
are about 1,700,000/., and that the working expenses 
are very nearly 50 per cent.; but with regard to the 
Irish railways there is one thing to be taken into 
account, which is, that the charge for the permanent 
way is not made up to its average amount, the sleepers 
have not yet begun to decay in such quantities as 
would give the fair average cost ; excepting that, and 
assuming that the accounts have been honestly 
rendered, they speak for themselves, subject to what 
I have said as to the sleepers. They certainly 
get some advantage in their wages, but with that ex- 
ception the working expenses appear- to be very 
nearly the same per-centage. 

4345. The chief difference would seem to be in the 
miscellaneous charges ; those of the Great Eastern 
being 34,000/., and in the Irish system 82,000/.?— 
Yes, and those charges on the Great Eastern would 
be much reduced if the system was worked by 
individuals. 

4346. Do you see any objection to the amalgama- 
tion in Ireland being carried out upon the basis of 
the Great Western amalgamation ? — I do not know 
what their basis is, but there is no doubt that you 
can establish a satisfactory basis for amalgamation. 

4347. That has been arrived at after a conflict 
between a great variety of very hostile interests ? — 

• No doubt it has. 

4348. Previously to that amalgamation was there 
not, especially in Wales, as great a division of rail- 
way interests as even in Ireland ? — Yes, and so there 
is now. 

4349. Those Welsh railways are being rapidly 

absorbed, are they not ? — Yes ; that is going on very 
well. J 

4350. The division of capital and the smallness of 
the lines in South Wales was as great as it is in Ire- 
land ? — Yes. • 

4351. They are. all being combined upon a basis 
which is agreed upon? — A great many of them are. 

4332. Is that basis this, taking the existing earnings 
as a certain proportion of 1 00/., and dividing the 
future gains in that ratio?— It is often this (although 



every one stands on its own basis) that if there are 
three railways, and one is paying 4 per cent., another 
3 per cent., and another 2 per cent., they sometimes 
combine, so that in future their relative dividends 
should also be in the same ratio. 

4353. Why should not the amalgamation be made 
upon the bases that have been arrived at 'by conflicting 
interests in England ? — I think you would find that 
a much more difficult problem to deal with, especially 
taking into account those railways that pay no divi- 
dends ; it would be more difficult to get them to 
amalgamate among themselves than to deal with 
them as a whole. I think you would find greater 
difficulty in dealing with local jealousies than in deal- 
ing with the whole question as one proposition. 

4354. Have you considered the income of the dif- 
ferent Irish railways in reference to the whole amount 
of revenue as compared with the value of the district 
which the Great Eastern system serves? — No. 

4355. ( Capt . Gallon .) In England the principal 
railway companies are amalgamated together, but 
there has been no wholesale reduction of the fares 
except in cheapening certain classes of traffic, as the 

interests of the companies have led them to do so? 

I think there is no doubt that those amalgamations 
have greatly tended to a gradual reduction of the fares 
and rates. 

4356. Your proposal, rather, is to avail yourself of 
Government aid in amalgamating the Irish railways, 
and to obtain a large reduction of the fares charged 
for third-class traffic and of the rates charged for the 
coal traffic at once ? — Yes. 

4357. Do you propose that the limited company 

should- pay a sum equal to the present net receipts ? 

No ; it is to be a subject of tender ; they might offer 
more, I think, if put up to competition you might 
get a larger offer than would be equal to the existing 
net receipts. 

4358. How would you deal with the extensions 
made by this proposed company at the end of the 
lease ? — The new company would make the exten- 
sion. 

4359. Out of the capital that it would raise ? — 
Yes ; out of the capital which they would raise, and 
it would become then a charge upon the revenue ; a 
permanent charge ; but they would be relieved by a 
part of that being converted into a terminable annuity 
and part into ordinary stock at the expiration of the 
lease. 

4360. You mentioned that, in proportion to the 
extension of the traffic, for every 100,000/. produced 
by increase of traffic there should be put upon the 
railways new rolling stock to the extent of that 
amount ? — Yes ; I should limit them to that. 

4361. The new company would put that on out of 
their own capital ? — Yes ; out of their own capital ; 
but then at the expiration of the lease they would be 
paid that in the valuation of the stock which they 
gave up ; they might be entitled, as against the 
estate, to 100,000/. for rolling stock, if they had put 
it on, but not more than that. 

4362. All the rest beyond that must be charged 
against the fund ? — Yes. 

4363. You mentioned that in the case of a colliery 
in which you were intex-ested in North Staffordshii-e 
the London and Nortli-westei-n company gave you 
rates for coal, that would not enable you to carry it 
to London ; will you just explain that a little ? — We 
tx-avelled I believe for a distance of about 16 miles 
on the North Staffordshire line, and this comyany said, 
it is not worth our while to take your coal unless wo 
have a terminal and chai-ge a certain rate ; the North- 
western Company chai-ged us the same mileage as from 
Wigan, viz., a halfpenny a ton, and that halfpenny a ton 
would repi’esent 36 miles as against our 16 on the 
North Staffordshixe ; but then the North-western 
company made their tex-minal chai-ge, so that we had 
two terminal charges to pay, besides a higher mileage 
rate on the North Staffordshire, and the result is, 
that the Wigan coals, although much further distant 
from London, have a px-eference. But I make xxo 
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complaint of that, they are different and separate 
companies. 

4364. You propose for the short traffic in coal on 
the Irish lines a terminal change of od. ? — Yes. 

4365. You also propose a rate of three-eighths of a 
penny per ton a mile, whereas the rate between Peter- 
borough and London, a distance of 100 miles, is a 
farthing a ton per mile ? — We charge 124 farthings 
and od. for terminals ; 2s. Id. is the cost exclusive 
of od. for terminals. 

4366. You referred to the circumstance of coal 
coming into use in Norway in preference to wood ? — 
Yes ; I have known families in Norway who, when- 
ever they can get coal, use it in preference to wood. 

4367. {Mr. Hamilton.) How do you propose to 
accomplish the purchase of this railway stock for the 
Government ; what legislative form would it assume ? 
— Very much the same as an Act of Parliament to 
make a railway. Power should be granted to buy up 
the whole of the existing lines upon certain terms to 
be found in the Act. ' The only thing open to dis- 
cussion would be the ordinary stock, that is the only 
real difficulty, for there is a prospective value attached 
to that, and perhaps there ought to be some court of 
arbitration to adjust the claims arising out of that. 

4368. Would you consider the directors entitled to 
compensation for the loss of their places ? — I dare say 
they would get it ; but I do not think that they would 
be entitled to it. 

4369. Do you think that they would receive com- 
pensation under Parliamentary sanction ? — I dare say 
the result would be that they would get something. 
In amalgamations which take place in this country, it 
is quite a usual thing to provide for officers of long 
standing, such as the secretary and others. 

4370. Is it not the case that in amalgamations in 
this country the terms are agreed upon between the 
companies, and they go to Parliament to ratify the 
agreement ? — Yes. 

4371. That would not apply in the case under con- 
sideration ? — No. 

4372. Therefore there would be a great difference 
between the step which Parliament would have to take 
in this case and what is usually done in cases of 
amalgamation in this country ? — This is quite ab- 
normal. 

4373. Have you made any calculation as to the 
actual amount of annual saving that would be effected 
by the proposed consolidation of the Irish railways ? — 
It is impossible to make any, unless I went personally 
through the whole of the accounts of the Irish rail- 
ways, and saw the stock, and examined everything in 
detail, I could not give you that information ; but I 
know, in the nature of things, it must be very large. 

4374. On inference to the returns of the Board of 
Trade, it does not appear that the per-centage of the 
working expenses on Irish railways is materially 
larger than that on English railways ? — No ; but I do 
not think that all their expenses in that respect are 
brought in yet ; they have not come upon them ; that 
is to say, the charges on the permanent way cannot 
have been ascertained and set down at their fair 
average. 

4375. I observe in this return before me that the 
charges are much larger in Ireland than they are in 
England ? — You must take it per mile ; it is under 
100Z. a mile now ; it does not matter what the traffic 
is, there will be charges upon the permanent way ; 
the sleepers consist of timber, and they will decay, and 
whether you have a large traffic or a very small one, 
does not materially affect it. 

4376. Then there is another allowance to be made, 
the per-centage is apparently the same, but the 
English railways are charged with a Government duty 
of nearly three per cent., from that the Dish railways 
are exempt ? — Yes. 

4377. If that were taken off, that would make the 
per-centage in the Irish system larger than it is in the 
English system ? — By that amount, no doubt.. 

4378. Have you any reason, looking at the traffic, 
for saying that the rolling stock which the Irish rail- 
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way companies now possess is inadequate ? — No ; 
judging by the number of the engines, I should say it 
was adequate. They have rather more engines than 
we have ; they have 390, and we have done the work 
with 330. 

4379. On what grounds would you lay down, as a 
general rule, that you would carry coal at three-eightliz 
of a penny a ton per mile ? — I should do that for this 
reason, that at present it is the rate which the Great 
Northern company charge, and it is the rate, I believe, 
which the Great Western company are arranging with 
the coal owners of South Wales to bring coals up for, 
and it is the rate which applies to very large quanti- 
ties of coal that are carried in this country, un- 
doubtedly it ought to be a higher rate in Ireland than 
in England, because the quantities will not be equal 
to those which are carried in England, but the object 
would be to stimulate the industry of the country, and 
I think there would be great moral advantages result 
from the diffusion of coal throughout that country. 

4380. If you had to fix a rate on a railway, would 
you not rather be induced to look to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances connected with that railway ? — Yes. 

4381. What would those circumstances be ? — li 
you were to let to me these railways without any 
restriction, I think that, in all probability, I should 
charge a higher rate than three-eighths ; but if, for 
the purpose of advancing the country and stimulating 
enterprise, the State thought it desirable that three- 
eighths of a penny should be the limit, then I say that 
you can enforce that rate, and I believe you can 
enforce it without any charge being brought upon 
the State, and still afford to the Irish public that 
advantage. 

4382. How do you think you could induce the 
company you propose, to undertake to act upon such 
terms unless, upon investigating the circumstances of 
the railways, they found that that rate would be pro- 
fitable ? — Quoad the coal it might not be profitable ; 
but when you see that the whole of the mineral traffic 
of Ireland is represented by 234,000 tons, it is a 
mere bagatelle, and the loss upon it could not be 
large ; whereas the general increase would, in my 
opinion, be very large. 

4383. I thought that one of the items upon which 
you particularly calculated was an increase in tiie 
coal traffic ? — Yes, and minerals in general ; but when 
you put it to me, whether the parties going to lease 
these railways would be satisfied with three-eighths ot 
a penny per ton, I say that I do not think they would ; 
but if it were forced upon them, it would have no 
great effect upon them, because the existing traffic to 
which it applies is so very minute. 

4384. On the one hand, you say that the loss 
would be small because the traffic is small ? — Yes ; 
the existing traffic, and if it did not grow, the loss 
would not be much ; whereas the probability is, that 
if everything were brought under one management, 
that traffic would swell greatly. 

4385. There is no instance in this country of a 
lower rate than three-eighths of a penny per ton per 
mile for coal traffic, and only as low as three-eighths 
of a penny where there are full trains and favourable 
gradients ? — From Peterborough we have to pay 124 
farthings for 100 miles ; we have full trains, and we 
have only one exceptional gradient between Peter- 
borougli and London. 

4386. You quoted an instance in which some 
arrangement was likely to be made between the 
Great Western company and another railway com- 
pany ; do you know the gradients on that line ? — 
The gradients are favourable, but not so favourable 
as we have on the Great Northern. 

4387. You have not got such gradients as 1 in 400 
in Ireland ? — No ; and that is the reason why I. pro- 
pose to fix it at three-eigbtlis of a penny. 

4388. And that is the rate which the Great 
Western company have assented to carry the -coal for ? 
—Yes. 

4389. The gradient between Swindon and London 
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G. P. is extremely favourable ?— Yes ; but there are some 
Bidder, Esq. heavier gradients. 

77 .... 4390. There is a line upon which the most unfa- 

30thM.ym5. TOurable gra4 ; ent is , 200 ? _ Y(JSj that is , h0 

Great Northern gradient. 

4391. It has been represented to the Commission 
by many of the Irish witnesses that the traffic of the 
country is a fixed quantity, and that there is really 
no prospect of any material increase even under the 
inducements held Out by lowering the fares ; that is 
not your opinion ? — I do not believe in that ; on the 
contrary, I am certain that if the whole of the Irish 
railways were under one management, traffic would 
grow up throughout the country that nobody has 
any notion at all of ; and if you could quote a rate 
for the transport of materials and produce according 
to the fluctuations of the market, I am certain that 
freight would arise and other sources of traffic and 
income present themselves of which there is no 
appearance now. 

4392. The same thing might have been said before 
the days of railways as to the traffic of this country ? 
— Yes. In the Great Eastern district we have in- 
creased at the rate of about 80,000/. to 100,000/. a 
year in agricultural produce, but the increase was 
arrested for many years before additional facilities 
were given and the charges -were lowered. 

4393. ( Mr . Glyn.) With regard to your limited 
company, you propose that they should raise a capital 
of 1,000,000/. and call up 500,000/. ?— Yes ; and of 
that 500,000/. 250,000/. should be invested as security, 
and the other 250,000/. I think the company should 
have for the purpose of improving the stations and as 
capital in trade. If they laid out 100,000/. in . im- 
proving the stations and in increasing the rolling 
stock to be put on to the lines, that would become a 
security to the State. 

4394. You would use the other 250,000/. to increase 
the working stock ? — Yes. 

4395. Would all that be repaid to them when every- 
thing was valued at the end of the lease ? — Yes ; 
subject to this, that they could not compel the State 
to take more rolling stock than they had when they 
took the lease, and that would be represented by the 
gross revenue. 

4396. The quantity put upon the railway which 
they ought to be paid for, would be measured by the 
quantity of new traffic that they brought upon the 
railway ? — Yes. 

4397. With regard to the arrangement that you 
alluded to, and which was made with the Caledonian 
company, if I remember rightly the assent of all 
parties was obtained before any reduction was made 
in the charge upon the preference stock ? — Yes, but 
I think it was rather upon compulsion, although the 
consent was obtained. 

4398. I understood you to say, that the annuity of 
44- per cent, was to be an annuity for 43 years ? — 
Yes. 

4399. (Mr. Lowe.) Is it essential to the working 
of your scheme, that the State should be the pur- 
chaser of these railways ? — I do not see who else is 
to do it. 

4400. You follow the analogy of a Bill compelling 
sales of land, putting the State in the place of a 
company ? — Yes. 

4401. You do not think that it would be possible 
to get a company that would have the requisite 
capital ? — I am not certain that you could not. It 
would be possible that a company might be formed to 
buy up the whole of the railways in Ireland upon 
certain terms being defined, but. I do not think that 
by such a plan you could secure the eventual advan- 
tages to the country, that the plan which I suggest 
would secure ; because my plan contemplates the 
absolute absorption and annihilation of all the per- 
manent charges. 

4402. You assume that a company could not 
borrow on as easy terms as the Government ?— The 
Government would lend the money, or lend their 
credit. 



4403. Would you rather have the Government 
directly, or the Government supported by a com- 
pany ? — -I am sure that it would be better in the 
hands of the Government. The only question would 
be what Department should carry it out. 

4404. You propose that the Government, when it 
had completed this purchase, should lease the line 

to a company to be established for that purpose ? 

Yes. 

4405. What powers do you propose that the 
Government, as reversioners of this property, should 
retain in its own hands ? — None, during the lease 
except that having leased the line upon certain cove- 
nants, the Government should have the power to see 
that those covenants were fulfilled. 

4406. What sort of covenants do you contemplate 
would be insisted upon by the Government ? — In 
the first place there would be a covenant restricting 
the rates, providing that the existing rates should be 
the future maximum ; that upon certain exceptional 
articles reductions that might be determined here- 
after should take place; that there should be the daily 
train I have referred to ; that the existing train 
facilities should be continued, or increased facilities 
substituted for them. It should be provided that the 
alterations should not be in reduction of the facilities 
but in multiplication of them. Then there would 
be the provision that I have mentioned with respect 
to the rolling stock, and the provision with regard to 
the permanent way. 

4407. With regard to the maintenance of the per- 
manent way, what arrangement do you contemplate? 
— -With regard to the maintenance of the permanent 
way, a fund should be established by the company 
paying over to the Government weekly or quarterly 
a rate equal to five-eighths of a penny per train mile, 
so that wlidn 10,000/., or 15,000/., was required to 
be expended in new rails, it should be taken out of 
that fund. 

4408. The enforcing of the performance of those 
covenants would involve some legal questions, would 
it not ? — Legal questions would no doubt arise. 

4409. I-Iow would you propose that those should be 
decided ? — My own notion about it is, (but the 
Commissioners are far better capable of form in" an 
opinion upon it than myself,) that, looking at° the 
delays involved in an ordinary arbitration, the legal 
questions that would arise, would have to be left to 
some high legal authority in Ireland, probably the 
Lord Chancellor or the Chief Justice. 

4410. Do you mean such questions as whether 
people were receiving the accommodation which the 
Government had stipulated? — No, only legal questions. 

4411. Suppose one covenant said that people 
should have such accommodation as they had before, 
and the Government insisted that the accommodation 
that the company were giving was not the same, while 
the company contended that, substantially, it was the 
same, would you call that a legal question ? — That 
would be a matter of fact. There would be questions 
of law involved, and also questions of fact. There 
would be first the legal question as to the construc- 
tion of the covenants which would have to be settled 
by high legal authority. Then there would be the 
mechanical questions, How is the permanent way 
kept up ? Is the rolling stock properly kept up ? 
The machinery for the determination of these would 
be the lessees appointing an engineer, and the Govern- 
ment appointing an engineer, who should settle it, or 
in the event of their not agreeing, an umpire to be 
appointed between them should settle it. The Govern- 
ment would appoint whom they liked, then the lessees 
would appoint whom they liked. Then comes the 
commercial question. I think that might be left to 
two commercial men, one to be appointed by the 
Government and one by the lessees. 

4412. What do you call the commercial question ? 
— Any question as to whether there had been a breach 
of the stipulations with regard to rates, or whether 
arrangements were being made with regal'd to traffic 
which might be contrary to - any of the covenants in 
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the lease ; such questions should be settled by com- 
mercial men. 

4413. Appointed in the same way; one arbitrator 
being appointed by the Government, and the other 
by the lessees, an umpire being appointed in case of 
difference between them ? — Yes. 

4414. Those exhaust all the questions which you 
foresee would arise ? — Yes. Then the question arises, 
who is to put all this in motion. There must be 
some department of the State to receive the rent, and 
to audit the accounts ; because, of course one of tlie 
covenants would be that a statement of the receipts of 
the railway should be furnished to the Government 
annually. 

4415. The Treasury would be the proper depart- 
ment to receive public money, would it not ? — I am 
not able to speak to that. 

4416. With regard to the accounts, they would 
have to be investigated, would they not ? — Yes. 

4417. Who would you propose should do that ? — 
The department would order it to be done by some 
public accountant ; some London accountant would 
probably be sent down. 

4418. Do you contemplate that there would be any 
chance of competition for such a lease as this ? — Yes. 

4419. You propose that tenders should be invited 
for it ? — Yes. 

4420. Do you think that one board could manage 
1,700 miles ’Of railway ? — Yes, very easily. 

4421. Is there any instance of such a thing at pre- 
sent ? — The London and North-western system is 
1,200 miles, I think, but then their revenue is 
100,000/. a week. It is a much more complicated 
system than the Irish, because the different companies 
are so much interlaced with each other, and constant 
contests arise. 

4422. Do not you think that your proposal has 
this weak side, that it would operate unfavourably as 
to the creation of new railways in Ireland ? — It might 
so operate ; unless properly guarded it would have 
that effect. 

4423. The State would be rather disposed to sup- 
port its lessee ? — It would. 

4424. Taking the analogy of France, we know 
how difficult it is to get a new concession, the State 
and the present concessionaires uniting against any 
one applying for another concession? — Yes; I see that 
there would be that difficulty. 

4425. How would you guard against such a diffi- 
culty in the case of Ireland ? — In the first place I 
should propose that this company should be bound by 
covenants in the lease to work any new line that was 
really required, projected by any party, that they 
should not divert from that line the traffic for which 
it was designed, and that if they did they should be 
accountable. I think with those covenants, where 
lines were really required, the parties for their own 
interests would promote them. 

4426. Would it be possible to put any covenant in 
the lease to the company, stipulating that they should 
work those new lines to the satisfaction of any inde- 
pendent body? — The covenants of the lease would 
embrace such a provision. 

4427. Such a body as the Board of Trade ? — They 
should be bound to Work them efficiently, and if they 
did not work them efficiently, the arbitration clause 
which I have already mentioned, would come into play. 

4428. You propose that the term of the lease 
should be renewed every ten or fourteen years ? — 
Yes. 

4429. Do not you think that there would be a very 
awkward pressure put upon the Government by Irish 
gentlemen, when that time came round? — No; they 
would have no power to interfere, the lease would be 
renewed, and the terms would be arranged according 
to the receipts of the last year. 

4430. It would be according to something that 
worked itself ; it would not be discretionary with the 
Government ? — No ; the reason why I propose a short 
time is, because many people would be willing to go 
into such a venture if it were terminable at the end 
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of ten years, who would not like to go into it for a 
long time, unless it could be revised. 

4431. With regard to the maintenance of the per- 
manent way, you would rely upon the covenants in 
the lease ? — Yes. I would make it their interest to 
keep up the road, because the money that would 
accumulate as a renewal fund, would be more than 
would be necessary to renew it. 

4432. The company would gain nothing by saving 
anything within that fund ? — No, they would lose. 

4433. So that practically it would be spent on the 
permanent way ? — Yes. 

4434. You think it possible to estimate what it 
would be ? — Yes, to within a fraction of a farthing, it 
would be five-eighths of a penny, or at the most three- 
fourths. 

4435. Have you ever known an instance where the 
figures you have put were practically worked out ? 
— I know an instance where the calculation as to 
rolling stock worked out satisfactorily at the end of a 
ten years lease, the parties who had worked the line 
and the parties who had leased it being both satisfied 
at the end of the contract. 

4436. ( Sir R. Hill.') You propose no general re- 
duction of rates ? — No. 

4437. You would leave it to the company to charge 
any rates not exceeding the present rates that they 
may think most profitable with certain exceptions ? — 
Yes. 

4438. You said that in the natural course of things 
the traffic must increase. You are aware of course 
that the population of Ireland has for several years 
been decreasing ? — Yes. 

4439. Do you think, supposing that decrease to 
continue, there would be an increase of traffic under 
the arrangement you propose ? — Yes, I think so. Of 
course there would not be that increase which takes 
place with a growing population, but the traffic of the 
population that would exist would become developed 
and enterprise would be excited. They would 
travel a great deal more and produce more to be 
carried. The land would be cultivated to a greater 
extent, and so the traffic would be increased. The 
population in our agricultural districts is stationary, 
and in fact decreasing, though the traffic has in- 
creased. 

4440. You have stated that coals are conveyed by 
the Great Eastern from Peterborough to London for 
about \d. ton a mile, does that charge include the 
waggons ? — No ; that is carried in coalowners wag- 
gons, and to that the terminals have to be added. The 
of/, for terminals is a fixed charge, whatever the 
mileage ; it is to cover rent of land and the labour 
which is done in the station yard. 

4441. What would be the additional charge if the 
company found the waggons ? — if/, per ton per mile ; 
but this is purposely excessive, in order to induce the 
coal owners to provide their own waggons. 

4442. When you spoke of doing away with all 
mileage rates, I presume you spoke of giving a lower 
rate in proportion for a greater distance, and not dif- 
ferent rates, as between towns equidistant from a 
common centre ?— Yes ; I mean that in working a 
railway you must put mileage rates on one side alto- 
gether. Supposing you have a certain amount of traffic 
to carry between A. and B., if the net cost of carrying 
that is, say 3s., and you cannot get above 4s., you 
must be content to take the 4s. rate, whatever the 
distance is ; you cannot cultivate traffic to any extent 
on any other principles. 

4443. You would adopt unequal mileage rates in 
different parts of the country ? — You must adopt 
them if you mean to develop traffic. 

4444. (Mr. Glyn.) You set apart for permanent 
way §fZ. or |f/., Ijf/. for engine power, and 1 \d. 
for carriages and waggons ? — Yes, amounting alto- 
gether to 3-^f/. per train mile. 

4445. I understand you to say, that as far as 
regards permanent way, that figure has actually been 
tested ? — Yes. I went into it with Mr. Sinclair, and 
it is based upon this : we took up last year some 
. 2 
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rails on the Colchester line that were put down when 
it was first made, 26 years ago. Some rails which I 
laid on the Cambridge line (which are rather lighter, 
being 16 lbs. to the yard), are still in existence ; that 
is where our heaviest traffic is. Therefore on the 
average you may take the life of a rail at 25 years. 
With regard to sleepers you may take their duration 
on an average at 20 years. 

4446. Is not 25 years a long average for rails ? — 
No ; not taking them all round. The rails at the 
Derby station wear out in a year. I do not mean to 
say that 20 years would be the life of a rail on the 
Great Northern, where a very large coal trade is 
carried at a high rate of speed; but on the Great 
Eastern, with which Irish railways may be taken to 
correspond, 25 years is the life of a rail. 

4447. (Capt. Gallon.) What is the life of a sleeper? 
— At this moment there are sleepers between London 
and Colchester that were laid down in 1889. 

4448. ( Sir R. Sill.) Were those sleepers prepared 
in any way ? — They bear no appearance of having 
been prepared; they are made of large Scotch fir. 
Mr. Sinclair had them analysed, and they gave indica- 
tions of having been prepared with a solution of copper. 

4449. (Mr. Hamilton.) Are the rates you have 
given derived from the practical working of your own 
line only, or from the practical working of all the lines 
in the United Kingdom ?■ — From the working of all 
lines. You may reduce the working almost of all 
railways to a few definite and simple figures. You 
may take the total value of the rolling stock (half 
of which is for engines) as represented by the gross 
annual income. You may reckon the proper perfor- 
mance of every engine as 20,000 miles per annum. 
The average earnings are about 5s. per train mile, 
therefore the earnings of the engine ought to be 
5,000?. a year. The average expenses are about 
2s. 6d., made up as follows, in some cases a little more, 
and in others a little less. Is. for maintenance of en- 
gines, rolling stock, and waggons; 6d. for maintenance 
of permanent way; 9 d. for coaching expenses, guards, 
station masters, porters, and goods dep6ts, and 3c?. for 
miscellaneous charges, including Government duty, 
rates, and taxes, and compensation for accidents. If 
you take the Board of Trade return, and take the half- 
yearly statements, you find with very slight varia- 
tions they will come to those results. 

4450. (Chairman.) You contemplate that the 
leasing company would pay over to the Government 
in the shape of rent an amount corresponding to. that 
now divided amongst the shareholders and debenture 
holders? — I think it would be that amount at least. 

4451. Having made an arrangement with the 
Government to pay over that amount, would they not 
he likely to consider themselves tolerably safe with- 
out making any considerable reduction in the fares, 
or exerting themselves to develop additional traffic? — 
Having once entered upon the lease, they would make 
no further reduction than they were compelled to 
make, unless with a view to their own advantage. 

4452. Do you think under the plau you propose 
there would be a sufficient inducement to them to do 
all they could to increase the traffic of the country ? 
— I have no doubt of it. It would be for their interest, 
for instance, to cultivate a traffic which does not now 
exist, viz., quoting rates between places where there 
is no existing traffic at all, which would have nothing 
to do with any existing traffic whatever. 

4453. You think that no company would take the 
lease unless with the expectation of being able to 
develop a greatly increased traffic ? — No, I should 
think not. 

4454. Would the Irish gauge in your opinion offer 
any obstacle to the working of your proposal ? — 
Not at all. 

4455. Is not the expense of the permanent way 
rather heavier ? — Not necessarily so at all. 

4456. The sleepers must be rather larger, must they 
not ? — A little larger, about 6 inches more ; that 
would not be a material item. 

Adjourned to 



4457. The dead weight is heavier, is it not ? — A 
very little. 

4458. You do not think that that would be found 
to be any impediment to the working of your scheme ? 
— No ; you could not put a value upon it. 

4459. Do you anticipate that the lease might be 
taken by parties connected with English railways 
with a view to improve the traffic on their own rail- 
ways ? — Possibly English companies might be repre- 
sented on the leasing company, which would enable 
them to quote a through rate, there being only one 
party to deal with. The London and North-western 
or the Great Western possibly might be represented 
in the company, and it would be very desirable that 
they should. 

4460. Do you think it possible that one of the great 
English companies might get possession of the Irish 
railways, and work them to the detriment of all other 
companies in England ? — I do not see how they could 
without the permission of Parliament. 

4461. (Mr. Glyn.) Do not you think the English 
companies would view it as a mercantile speculation, 
in fact? — Yes ; the great companies would, no doubt, 
for the sake of the advantages they would derive in 
this country, be represented in the leasing company ; 
and that being so, very likely more rent would be 
obtained. 

4462. (Sir R. Hill.) Do not you think that the 
arrangement should comprise some provision as to a 
reduction in the rates of charge ? — They would be 
revised at the end of every 10 years. 

4463. I mean during the first 10 years ? — When 
once the lease is signed, except seeing that the lease 
is fulfilled, the State must not interfere. They must 
not nurse it or coerce it. 

4464. (Mr. Glyn.) Do not you think the resources 
of Ireland would be likely to be better developed if 
the lease were in the hands of a mercantile company 
than if it were in the hands of the large English rail- 
way companies ? — I do not know that they would. I 
am not at all certain, if it were in the hands of the 
London and North-western, that they would not 
develop traffic even to a greater extent. 

4465. They would cultivate through traffic ? — Yes, 
I mean through traffic. 

4466. ( Capt. Gallon.) Could you give us any idea 
what the economy has been in the management of the 
Great Eastern company since its amalgamation ? — 
With regard to working we were in fact amalgamated 
before the amalgamation took place. 

4467. Could you inform us what the saving was 
when the amalgamation took place ? — No ; because I 
am sorry to say that until this amalgamation I never 
considered the lines as fairly and honestly kept up. 

4468. (Chairman.) Do not you know of eases in 
which the traffic of particular districts is imperfectly 
developed in consequence of being part of a very 
large system ? — I cannot say that there may not be 
such cases, but I do not know of any. 

4469. Do not you think that if the railways were 
in the hands of parties connected with the district 
they would be likely to take a greater interest in the 
development of the resources of the district, than if 
the railways were in the hands of parties not locally 
connected with the district ? — Possibly ; but on the 
other hand it is much a sounder principle to rely on 
the interest of the parties working the line being 
identical with the general prosperity of the country. 
Local interests in the directorate might lead to the 
same evils as independent companies. 

4470. (Capt. Galton.) The traffic of the Great 
Eastern has been very much developed, has it not, 
since its practical amalgamation ? — Yes. 

4471. To an extent which was not anticipated at 
all ? — We did not anticipate such a large increase of 
local traffic. We anticipated a larger increase from 
another source, which at present we have not ap- 
proached. 

4472. The local traffic has been very largely de- 
veloped, has it not ? — Yes, very largely. 

Friday next. 
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Friday, 2nd June 1865. 

PRESENT : 

The Right. Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P., F.R.S. Geo. Carr Glyn, Esq., M.P. 

The Hon. E. F. Leveson Gower, M.P. Capt. Douglas Galton, R.E., F.R.S. 

Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B., F.R.S. E. T. Hamilton, Esq. 

T. B. Horsfall, Esq., M.P. War. Pole, Esq., F.R.S., Secretary. 

His Grace THE DUKE OF DEV ON SHIRE, K.G., F.R.S., in the Chair. 

William I-Iaughton, Esq., examined, Mr. J. W. Murland being also present. W. Haughton 

4473. {Chairman.) You are chairman of the Great 4487. With that addition has the scale of fares Esq ‘ 

Southern and Western Railway of Ireland ? — Yes. remained the same ever since ? — Yes. 2 nd June 1865. 

4474. For how many years have you been chair- 4488. Did that apply only to the first and second 

man of that system ? — Since 1860. I was deputy class fares ? — Yes. 

chairman for several years previously. I have been 4489. Have you a third-class traffic of any impor- 
connected with its affairs from the commencement, tance ? — Yes, the third-class traffic is large ; but it is 
and have taken an active part in them. very small in proportion to what it is in England or 

4475. You have been a member of the board since in the north of Ireland. 

the railway was opened ? — Yes. 4490. Do you give special facilities to third-class 

4476. I presume the question has frequently come passengers on market days, or to any of the towns on 
under the consideration of the directors whether your line ? — No, we have nothing of that kind, 
measures could be adopted for rendering the railway 4491. Do you run any excursion trains at low 
more profitable to the shareholders ? — Constantly, of fares ? — Frequently. 

course. 4492. Are they excursion trains for the poorer 

4477. Can you state whether the possibility of classes of people, or mainly for those who are ex- 

rendering the railway more profitable by reducing pected to travel first and second class ? — We always 
the fares has been one of the subjects which has been attach carriages for third-class passengers, 
considered by your board ? — He would be a very bold 4493. Between what towns or places do you run 
man, I think, that would make the experiment. the excursion trains ? — We run them from Kilkenny 

4478. Has your board had that (Question under their to Dublin three or four times in a year, and very fre- 

consideration ? — No ; it has not been taken into very quently also from Cork to Dublin. We run also 
serious consideration at any time. special trains from the south of Ireland to Killarney. 

4479. Are you decidedly of opinion that a reduc- This time table will explain it {handing in the same). 

tion of the fares and charges on your railway would I have also brought with me to lay before the Com- 
be too hazardous an experiment to undertake ? — I mission a table, showing the times at which the 
have not the shadow of a doubt on the subject. different portions of the Great Southern and Western 

4480. May it be taken as a general axiom that if Railway were opened for traffic, and the receipts 

the fares were greatly reduced, the effect would be to upon every description of traffic for every year 
increase the number of the passengers ? — No doubt from that time down to the present ( handing it 
of it. in. See Appendix, A.H.) It enters very fully 

4481. Will you state upon what grounds you have into detail, showing everything connected with the 
come to the conclusion that that increase in the traffic upon the Great Southern and Western Railway, 
number of the passengers would not make up for the and perhaps the most important feature in this return 
falling off in the receipts occasioned by lowering the is this, that when we had only 90 miles of railway 
fares ? — The Great Southern and Western Railway opened, we carried a good deal more than half as 
runs almost entirely through an agricultural district, many passengers as we carry now, when we have 
and I think it has been found, both in England and in 400 miles of railway opened. On goods and cattle it 
Ireland, that people do not travel largely in agricul- has been just the reverse, for we have had a steady 
tural districts, and I do not know of any internal increase in them at all times, until within the last two 
traffic that there is between any towns in Ireland, that or three years. 

we could hope would bring any large increase of 4494. Between what places were the first 90 miles 
traffic to us, if we made a great reduction in the of your line opened ? — The first division was to Car- 
fares. low, a distance of 56 miles ; then from Maryborough 

4482. Have you ascertained that low fares in agri- to a place called Ballybofey, which was only a field 
cultural districts do not produce any considerable at the time. We made an addition to the 90 miles 
increase in the number of the persons who travel ? — in the year 1847, by an extension of 34 miles ; that 
I inquired of one of the principal traffic managers on was the Maryborough and Roscrea Junction. 

the London and North-western Railway in the course 4495. At that time you did not communicate with 
of private conversation ■whether it was so in England, Cork ? — No, and not for a long time after that, 
and he informed me that it was the same in England 4496. Was there any large increase in the traffic 
as in Ireland. when you effected a communication through from 

4483. Have the fares upon your railway remained Dublin to Cork ? — I find by the return that of first- 
substantially the same since it was opened ? — There class passengers, when we had 90 miles of railway 
has been only one change that I can recollect, and opened, there were 51,000, and that when we got to 
that was an addition of 10 per cent, that was made to Cork the first-class passengers were only 49,000. 

the first and second class passenger fares some few 4497. {Mr. Horsfall.) Were the fares varied at 
years ago. that time ? — Not at all. I am speaking of the first 

4484. What was the result of that experiment ? — class only. 

At this moment I really cannot sa)'. 4498. {Chairman.) As to the second and third- 

4485. You are not able to say whether it was satis- class passengers, were there corresponding results ? — 
factory to the shareholders ? — It is almost impossible The second-class passengers in number were 128,000 
to arrive at an accurate conclusion on the subject, in 1847, and when our line was opened to Cork, their 
owing to the great number of branch lines, and the numbers increased to 153,000. 

extension of the mileage of the railway since it was 4499. Was that after the line to Cork had been 
first opened. We first commenced with 56 miles, but opened for any considerable period ? — No ; this was 
now it is nearly 400 miles. We have had many only in the first year. 

branches made. 4500. Had the line been opened for a year ? — I liau 

4486. When was the advance of 10 per cent, made ? better perhaps take the following year, and after it 

•—Some eight or nine years ago. had been opened for a little more than a year (it had 

A a 3 
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W. Haughton, been opened from October 1849 to Decebmer 1850), 
Esq. the number of first-class passengers then avRs' 74,000. 

' 450). Compared Avith about 80,000 other passengers 

n une 186 5. j n 1347 p — Yes, the tAvo other classes together made, 
in 1847, 68,000 ; but I have been giving you the first- 
class passengers in 1850, after the line had been opened 
to Cork. 

,4502. Was there any considerable increase in the 
number of passengers after the opening of the line to 
Cork? — I Avill give you the numbers of the third- 
class passengers. I11 1847 there AA'ere 289,135 third- 
class passengers;; while in 1850 there Avere, of third- 
class passengers, 245,379 ; so that there was an actual 
decrease. 

. 4503. ( Capt. Galton. ) Had you altered the fares 
between the two periods ? — I think not. 

4504. (Chairman.) To what do you attribute the 
falling off in the traffic after you had effected a commu- 
nication Avith such an important toAvn as Cork ? — I can- 
not give you the reason, for I only have the facts here. 
The return to Avhich I have referred Avas prepared for 
the directors, and it. furnishes every possible infor- 
mation Avith respect to our traffic. It is headed, “ 1st 
Class," “ 2nd Class,” “ 3rd Class,” “ 1st Return,” 
“ 2nd Return,” and so on, slioAving the receipts per 
mile. , 

4505. ( Capt. Galton.) Were the receipts smaller 
per miLe for passengers ? — The receipts for passengers 
per mile in 1847. Avere 746/., and in 1850, 684/. 

4506. What Avas the increase in the mileage in 
1850 ? — -The mileage then was 98 miles. 

4507. What were the actual receipts for the pas- 
sengers ? — In 1847 the actual receipts Avere 62,227 /. 

4508. (Mr. Glyn.) Have you any objection to put 
in that, return ? — Ho ; I have already done so. 

4509. (Capt. Galton.) What were the receipts for 
passengers in, 1850 ? — 128,805/. 

4510. A smaller number of passengers must have 
travelled over a longer distance ? — Yes. 

4511. The local traffic had not improved? We 

have no local traffic ; at least it is really so small that 
it is hardly Avorth speaking of, and that is the reason 
why we do not see the necessity for altering our trains 
between the different towns. The paper Avhich I 
hold in my hand is not a very accurate account of 
what might be the result if other toAvns were taken 
in, but I found this in the copy-book, and I thought 
the Commissioners might wish to see it, as it Avill 
shoAV Iioav small the traffic is between the different 
towns. Between Hazlehatch and Carlow the total 
amount of money received in 1856 was onlv 21. 

The following return was handed in : 

Great Southern and Western Railway. 



Goods Traffic between the under-mentioned Stations for the 
Years 1856, 1857, and 1858. 




only 21. 

4513. (Mr. Gower.) What Avas the distance be- 
tAveen the two jdaces ? — I suppose it was about be- 
tween 30 and 40 miles. In the next year, 1857 the 
amount received was 19/., and in 1858 it was only 4/. 



In fact there Avas no traffic between those towns to 
speak of, except those Avhich have a communication 
Avith the Curragh Camp ; there is a small traffic be- 
tween those toAvns, but not otlienvise. 

4514. (Mr. Glyn.) What is the largest return be- 
tween any two places mentioned on that paper ?__ 
From Atliy to Newbridge in 1856 the amount Avas 64/ 

4515. (Mr. Horsfall.) For goods only ?— -Yes. 

4516. Is your traffic chiefly confined to Avhat passes 
between Dublin and the more important toAvns in the 
interior ? — Our traflje is almost entirely confined to 
Avhat passes between the large towns of the country 
and the capital ; but of course that rule varies. When 
you come to a large tOAvn like Cork, for instance, the 
traffic from MalloAv, Avhich is within a distance of 20 
miles from Cork Avould be to Cork, or again from 
Fermoy to Cork ; it is just like attraction, the larger 
town attracts the traffic from the smaller towns within, 
the circle round it. 

4517. The return you have handed in refers en- 
tirely to goods, can you speak as to passenger traffic 
betAveen the different toAvns ? — I cannot give von 
a return of those. 

4518. Can you say Avhetlier there is much passenger 
traffic between the second-rate towns, and generally 
from one to the other ? — I think there is none at all 
Avortli speaking of. I do not see what the business 
Avould be that people would have to go about from 
toAvn to toAvn. 

4519. (Mr. Glyn.) Between Limerick and Dublin 
is there much traffic ? — Yes, a very considerable 
traffic. 

4520. (Mr. Horsfall.) Can you give a return of 
the passenger traffic betAveen the tAvo toAvns you first 
mentioned, Hazlehatch and Carloiv ? — I have not got 
a return of the passengers, but I am sure it Avould 
be nil. 

4521. Do trains run betAyeen those places ? — Yes, 
they run several times a day. Hazlehatch is a very 
poor place, and the towns are nearly all of the same 
character throughout. I may mention that atone time 
Ave ran a very vigorous opposition against the Grand 
Canal ; that was continued for nearly tAvo years, and 
I have got a return of the result of that very vigorous 
opposition, which. Avas carried on at lower rates than 
any one had ever proposed to reduce the rates to, 
and I will state to you the results. I liavo brought 
every document that I could lay my hands upon 
Avhich I thought Avould be useful to the Commission 
since I received a summons to attend. 

4522. Between what towns did the Grand Canal 
Company compete with you ?— The most important 
toAvns were Atliy, CarloAv, Milford, Bagenalstown, 
lullamore, and Maryborough. I need not trouble the 
Commission by going through all the places men- 
tioned in this document as I have handed it in. The 
toAvn of Carlow is one of the best towns Ave have on 
the line ; it has 10,000 inhabitants, and the rates AA'ere 
reduced from 7s. 6d. to 2s. on second class goods. 

4523. What description of goods were they ?— 

Principally grain and flour, and the result of it was, 
that while prior to the opposition, Ave carried, 5,968 
tons from Dublin to Carlow 

4524. (Chairman.) Do you mean in a year ? — Yes; 
there has been a very strong opposition there, because 
the river Barrow and the Grand Canal compete very 
successfully, the water navigation runs close to the 
mills, and Ave cannot compete successfully with them. 
As I have stated Ave reduced the rate upon second- 
class goods from 7s. 6d. to 2s., and the result as to 
tonnage Avas, that whereas before the opposition 
commenced Ave had 5,968 tons in 1856, in 1857 
Ave had 9,531 tons. During the second year's opr 
position Ave had 13,408 tons. In money receipt the 
result Avas that Avliile avo received, before the op- 
position commenced, 3,164/., in 1857 Ave received, 
with the increased tonnage, 1,692/., and in 1858 avo 
received 2,261 Z. The gross result of the opposition 
was a total increase in the tonnage upon the two 
years of 31,843 tons, that is, betAA'ccn the 12 stations ; 
and the total loss in money upon the two years was 
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12,490/. ; the opposition extended over 102 miles of 
railway. I should also mention to the Commission 
that the increase arose in a great measure . from traffic, 
extraneous to the district, being induced to come to 
that particular point i'or transmission on account of 
the very low rate of 2s. a ton being charged. It was 
not permanent traffic, and we should not have had 
that increase, if the same rate of 2s. a ton had been 
extended over a larger district. 

4525. ( Capt. Gallon.) Did not the experience 
which you obtained on that occasion make it worth 
your while to make an experiment to see whether 
it was entirely owing to that, or whether it was not 
due lo the lower rate that you charge ? — I should 
explain that this traffic was abstracted from the Grand 
Canal. 

4526. Can you state what the receipts on the Grand 
Canal were at the same time ? — I cannot. 

4527. (Mr. Glyn.) Did you raise your rates again 
at the end of that time ? — Yes ; but we came to 
terms with the Grand Canal Company, and we 
allowed them 15 percent, differential rate ; they were 
to take the risks and to carry the entire traffic along 
the line of their navigation. 

4528. (Capt. Galton.) Has your traffic fallen off 
since that time ? — Yes ; along the line of the naviga- 
tion ; but it affects particular classes of goods more 
than others ; what we call call bale goods would not 
be so much affected as grain and flour would be. 
There is no hurry required in the transmission of the 
one kind of articles, and dispatch is required with 
the others ; we generally get goods to convey which 
require very quick transmission, and the canal com- 
pany get goods to carry which may be conveyed 
slowly, although it is of very little importance 
whether a man gets his goods from the canal or the 
railway, because the distances are so short. 

4529. (Mr. Horsfall.) Did the revenue in those 
years pay the working expenses of the line ? — Yes, 
we have paid a dividend ever since we opened ; a 
very good one. 

4530. What dividend have you paid ? — It began, I 
think, at 3 or 3^ per cent. ; then it got up to the 
highest point, in 1856, when we paid 6 per cent. ; 
but that was entirely owing to the enormous amount 
of traffic that we carried, particularly military stores, 
which was carried over pur line during the last year 
of the Crimean war. The dividend became reduced 
afterwards to 5 per cent., and in the last two years, 
it has been per cent. 

4531. (Mr. Glyn.) Are you charging your maxi- 
mum fares for first and second class passengers ? — 
We charge Id., 1 \d., and 2d. for the three classes of 
passengers, with 10 per cent, added to the first and 
second classes. 

4532. (Capt. Galton.) Do you charge your maxi- 
mum on the third-class passengers ? — That is the 
parliamentary rate. 

4533. I observe by the return that your line was 
opened throughout for traffic in 1860 ? — Yes. 

4534. It was then 320 miles long ? — Yes. 

4535. Your first and second class passengers were 
in that year respectively 85,000 and 52,000, and in 
1864 they were only 80,000 and 48,000 ?— Yes. 

4536. Your return tickets had increased about 
5,000. Your third-class traffic was 400,000 in 1860, 
and 468,000 in 1864. Therefore the third-class 
traffic appears to have progressively increased every 
year, while the first and second class traffic remained 
very nearly stationary ? — Yes. 

4537. Does not that show that there is a source of 
traffic which, if appealed to, will respond to the call ? 
—Yes ; but I fear that that arose from increased 
emigration. 

4538. It appears that there lias been a very steady 
increase throughout the whole time ? — Yes. 

4539. I observe also, referring to the traffic in 
coals, that in the year 1859, when you had 249 miles 
ot railway opened, your coal traffic was 29,000 tons, 
and the receipt in money 5,000/. ? — Yes. 

A 



4540. In the next year, you had opened 329 miles, w. Haughton, 
and the quantity carried suddenly sprung up to Esq. 

45,000 tons, and the receipts in money to 8,500/. ? — 

Yes. 2 nd June 1865. 

454 1 . Where was the fresh mileage opened which 
produced that increase in the coal traffic ?- — It 
brought the Killarney district on to the line ; but I 
think that that had not so much effect as the very 
wet season of 1860, which caused the turf to be very 
badly saved. 

4542. In 1864 I see that the coal traffic amounted 
to 49,000 tons, and the receipt in money 9,000/. ? — 

The coal traffic has always been an increasing traffic; 
but at the same time it is a very small one. 

4543. At what price per ton is the coal carried ? — 

I have had that accurately taken out, and the gross 
amount that we received for every ton of coal carried 
last year was 3s. 9 d. 

4544. Can you state what the price per ton pet- 
mile was ?— We charge a penny a ton per mile for 
coal, without terminals, and we provide the waggons. 

4545. From what ports do you chiefly carry coals ? 

— Upon that point I may mention that JudgeLongfield 
was mistaken in saying that it was from Dublin we 
chiefly carried coals : we carry coals from Cork, to a 
greater extent than from Dublin. 

4546. Does that coal go to the districts pf Mallow 
and Killarney? — The 3s.. 9d. is 45 pence for an 
average. distance of 45 miies. 

4547. The length of the line is 387 miles ?- — Yes ; 
but really the consumption of coal in the interior of 
Ireland is almost entix-ely confined to the genti-y. It 
is not used for manufacturing purposes, to any extent, 

I am sorry to say. I believe that one x-eason for the 
increase which lias taken place in the coal traffic has 
been that the. pi'ice charged for saving turf has in- 
ci-eased ; labour has greatly increased in value, and 
the genti-y of the country cannot get turf supplied to 
them so cheaply as they used to do. The poor people 
themselves do not place any value upon turf, because 
they have what is called “ turbary ” attached to their 
fai-ms, and they are permitted to cut turf without 
paying anything for it. I think it is quite hopeless 
to expect a traffic in coals for the consumption of the 
poor. The only source from which we could expect 
an increase would be for manufacturing pux-poses, 
and, I am sorry to say, that at the present time there 
is a vei-y lai-ge amount of mill power that is not 
availed of in the most favourable parts of Ix-eland— 
water power. This is owing to the stoppage of the 
flour mills ; that trade, which was formerly the prin- 
cipal manufacturing trade in the south of Ireland, is 
now in a very bad state indeed. 

4548. (Chairman.) Do you communicate direct 
with the shipping at Cork ? — Yes. 

4549. Can the vessels be unloaded and their car- 
goes be put into your trucks at once ? — Not ordinary 
goods ; coals ax-e unloaded and put into the trucks. 

4550. (Mr. Horsfall.) Have you any through 
booking arrangements with railway companies in 
England ? — Yes, very extensive. 

4551. W ith what x-ailway companies ? — The London 
and North-western, the Lancashix-e and Yox-kshix-e, 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, and the 
Great Northern. 

4552. You book the goods through ? — Yes, over all 
those lines. 

4553. (Capt. Galton.) Do you book through with 
the Great Western line ? — We book through by 
Holyhead with them. 

4554. Not by Wexford or Waterford, or Cork? — 

No. 

4555. Have any attempts been made by the Great 
Western Company to induce you to book through? 

— They have asked us to book through passengers, 
and we did book through with them, although it 
has been stated that we did not, but that was a 
mistake. 

4556. Have there not been some negotiations re- 
cently ? — Simply on account of this, that they would 
not pay us the money that they received last year, 

a 4 
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W. Houghton, and we stopped the booking until they paid us ; 

Esq. when they paid us we resumed the booking again. 

' _ But the whole thing amounts only to 100Z. 

2n d June IS60. 4557. (Mr. Horsfall.) Have you through traffic 

in goods as well as in passengers ? — It is princi- 
pally in goods. 

4558. How do you arrange with regard to the 
terminals charged, do you allow the parties for- 
warding goods from your line to the London and 
North-western to pay their own terminal charges, or 
do you charge them a specific sum ? — There is a 
through rate at first ; the terminals are deducted 
from the gross rate, and the balance is divided 
according to the mileage. 

4559. That is, as between the two railway com- 
panies ? — Yes. 

4560. But I mean as between the public and the 
railway companies ? — We never charge the public 
terminals at all. 

4561. You allow them to transact their own 
business ? — Yes, the rate is a net rate that we 
charge. 

4562. Supposing the shipper of goods was anxious 
to pay his own terminal charges, would you make a 
deduction from your through rate equal to what he 
would have to pay ? — Such a ease has never arisen. 

4563. ( Mr . Glyn .) Who does the cartage for you 
in Dublin ? — Mr. Fishbourne. 

4564. Does he settle with the parties who ship the 
goods ? — Not at all, the railway company settles that. 

4565. Is not that a terminal charge ? — No, that is 
an additional charge. The cartage is across the 
town. 

4566. {Mr. Horsfall.) Do the railway companies 
pay that additional charge across the town ? — It is 
added to the gross charge. The through rate is 2s. 
a ton from the Great Southern Railway to the 
shipping place. 

4567. Is that for local traffic ? — No, our rates 
are r from station to station rates. I think it only 
right to say here, that I have seen some evidence 
which was given before this Commission, impunging 
the character of Mr. Fishbourne, and I consider that 
the statements which have been made are vei’y un- 
founded. The rates are fixed by the railway com- 
pany as those which Mr. Fishbourne is to charge, 
and he cannot exceed them. The rate charged is 2s. 
a ton for a distance of fully two miles and rather 
more. 

4568. (Mr. Glyn.) Does he collect the goods ? — 
Yes ; he acts in Dublin just like Messrs. Pickford do 
in London. 

(Mr. Murland.) I think the Commission should 
understand that any person who chooses may 
bring his goods to the railway, and thereby save 
Mr. Fishbourne’s charge, or he may take his goods 
away from the railway and in the same way save the 
charge. Our rates are station to station rates, 
except where we book through to England. 

4569. ( Chairman , to Mr. Murland .) When a 
person comes to the station for his own goods do you 
not charge him anything beyond a mileage rate ? — 
We charge him nothing but the regular rate. In 
calculating those rates no doubt we consider the ex- 
pense that we are at with regard to terminals ; but 
nothing is added apparently for tei'minals. 

(Mr. Iiaughton.) The rate from Cork to Dublin is 
12s. 6 d. per ton for second class goods. 

(Mr. Murland.)] In calculating that rate the 
railway company of course take into account the 
terminal expenses. 

4570. (Mr. Horsfall, to Mr. Murland.) Are you 
confining your observations now to Ireland ? — Yes ; 
to the Great Southern Railway. 

4571. Does the same principle apply to Liverpool ? 
You have a through booking arrangement with the 
London and North-western Company, and do you 
allow parties in Liverpool to pay their own terminal 
charges ? — I do not know. We book through to 
Liverpool, and of course we forward the goods by our 
carrier from the railway at Dublin to the steamer, 



and the charge for that is added on, the person 
owning the goods could not interfere. 

4572. (Mr. Glyn.) If a person in Dublin chose to 
do it he could send his own goods to the railway 
station, and free himself from the charge paid to 
Mr. Fishbourne ? — Yes. 

4573. (Capt. Galton to Mr. Haughton.) Do you 
give special rates to individuals ? — We have frequently 
done so ; but in every case in which we have made 
a contract of that kind, the party has failed to fulfil 
his contract as to the quantity which he promised 
in the first place to send. 

4574. Could you state any instance of that kind ? 
— I will take the town of Tralee— at that extreme 
point on the map. There is a large barley trade 
carried on there, and people have come to us and said, 
“ I will undertake to send so many tons of barley to 
“ Dublin if you will charge me such and such a re- 
“ duced rate.” We have said, “Very well; if you 
“ will send us that quantity we will charge you so 
“ and so, and we will give you a drawback.” I do not 
think there has been an instance in which the draw- 
back has not been applied for, nor in which the full 
amount of the goods agreed for have been delivered. 

4575. You have scarcely any special rates at pre- 
sent ? — I do not think we have one at this time. 

4576. Are your ordinary rates published, so that 
any person may see them ? — Yes. 

4577. (Mr. Gower.) Are your rates uniform 
throughout the system ? — They vary according to the 
distances very much. 

4578. And also according to direction ? — No. 

4579. Are the rates the same inwards or outwards ? 
— Yes. 

4580. I see, by the return, that the amount of 
goods sent from Tullamore to Cork is about 1 5 times 
as much as the goods sent from Cork to Tullamore. I 
suppose there is a great number of empty trucks sent, 
from Cork inwards ? — I think it must have been a 
very exceptional year. 

4581. The larger quantity being from Tullamore to 
Cork ? — I believe it consisted entirely of potatoes. 

4582. Would it not answer to charge reduced rates 
for goods carried from Cork to Tullamore ? — There 
is no natural traffic between Cork and Tullamore at 
all ; it was quite an exceptional case that has been 
referred to, potatoes were very scarce in Cork, but 
they were plentiful iu Tullamore. 

4583. ( Capt. Galton.) For all those three years, 
1856, 1857, and 1858 ? — Yes. There was some grain 
traffic between Cork and Tullamore, but not between 
Tullamore and Cork. Cork is a great depot for ship- 
ping ; foreign grain vessels come there. 

4584. If you had carried grain at a cheaper rate, 
would not more of it have been carried ? — I think 
not. I am intimately acquainted with the grain trade 
of Ireland, and I do not see why there should be any 
more. 

4585. (Lord Stanley.) Have you tried the experi- 
ment for a limited time over a limited portion of your 
railway of reducing the fares considerably to see 
whether there would be an increase of traffic ? — No, 
except in the case of the opposition that I have 
already mentioned. 

4586. Has there been any proposal for au amalga- 
mation between your system and the Waterford and 
Limerick ?— Yes, repeatedly. 

4587. Have the negotiations come to nothing ? — 
Yes. We made an ofier to them at one time, which 
was assented to by several of the directors, who 
waited upon the Great Southern and Western Board, 
to give them in perpetuity a 3 per cent, dividend. We 
were anxious to have a uniform rate over the whole 
of the southern parts of Ireland, but the present 
chairman of the Waterford and Limerick Railway 
told the proprietors that if they would leave the 
matter to him, he would give them a far better divi- 
dend than that ; but their dividend has gone down 
until I believe the last dividend was only a quarter 
per cent, for the half-year. 
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4588. Do you see any insuperable obstacles in the 
way of an amalgamation at some future time ? — No. 
I have always felt that it was only a question of time, 
and that in time there must be an amalgamation 
between all the lines in the south of Ireland, for they 
are all in a state of bankruptcy at the present time. 

4589. You do not see any reason why the smaller 
Irish companies should not, like the English railway 

companies, become merged in the larger systems ? 

No ; and if you will look at the map you will see that 
we are gradually carrying that out. We have merged 
into one line from Carlow to Kilkenny ; we have also 
merged into one line from Mallow to Killarney, and 
on to Tralee ; and we are working now the Charle- 
ville and Limerick line. 

4590. If any one were to assert, the multiplicity 
of Irish railway companies being admitted to be an 
evil, that that evil could not be got rid of without 
some compulsory interference on the part of the 
Government, you would not agree with that ? — It 
would be difficult, I think, to get any parties whose 
line of railway is as bad as it can be, to give it for its 
value, unless the Government interfered. Of course 
you could not expect the Great Southern and Western 
Company to purchase a line, and to give a certain 
sum of money for it, if there was no profit to be ob- 
tained by the transaction. The lines that we have 
bought up we were subscribers to originally ; they 
were constructed under the control, and in a great 
degree under the management, of the Great Southern 
and Western Company. I was a director of every 
one of those lines which I have named, and which 
have been amalgamated, and the consequence has 
been, that from the moment they were placed at the 
disposal of the Great Southern and Western Com- 
pany, we have got our work done on the cheapest 
possible terms, and the result has been that the lines 
were well made and cheaply made ; while the other- 
lines, which are called contractors’ lines, where there 



divide, say, 20 or 30 head of cattle into 10 lots, and W. Haughior, 
we should have to carry up 10 persons, and, more Es, l- 

than that, the tickets would be sold publicly in the 

streets. That was the reason why we charged for 2ndJuneI86C - 
the drovers ; but I know that this is a subject of 
great complaint on the part of the graziers’ men. 

4596. {Chairman.) Is the traffic in cattle at the 
present time stationary ? — It has been always in- 
creasing until within the last year or two. 

4597. Does it chiefly consist of fat cattle ?— No ; 
by far the larger amount of the traffic is in store 
cattle. 

4598. Do you suppose that any large quantity of 
store cattle are driven along the roads in the same 
direction as the railway runs ?— It may be so within 
certain distances, say within 20 miles of the railway - 
but I should say not for long distances. Our prin- 
cipal cattle traffic is from the fairs, and I need not 
mention here that the cattle which are sold in fairs 
are all store cattle. It is a very expensive traffic to 
work, and all our trucks go back empty. To ofve 
the Commission an idea of the quantity of store cattle 
carried from the great fair at Ballinasloe, I may men- 
tion, in the first place, that the Midland Company 
carry by far the largest proportion of that traffic, and 
I asked our traffic manager, who was at that fair, to 
inquire into the matter, and let me know the result 
He has informed me that the Midland Company carry 
as many as 1,300 trucks of cattle from that fair, and 
that the Great Southern and Western Company carry 
I think, about 180 trucks. 

4599. ( Capt . Gallon.) Your trucks go through 
Athlone, have you no branch to Ballinasloe ?— No ; 
but we did try one year cheap rates for cattle from 
Athlone, in opposition to the Midland Company, be- 
cause we were so far from the fair that we found we 
did not get the cattle to carry ; however it was a 
total failure, people did not send them. 



was not money enough to make them without borrow- 
ing, were made very badly. The result is, that where 
the traffic is so very small, they have nearly all gone 
to ruin. 

4591. {Chairman.) Do you think that the public 
suffer much inconvenience from many of the smaller 
lines not being amalgamated with the larger ones ? — 
Beyond all question, because they are not through 
lines. That was the great complaint that was made, 
that there was not traffic between Limerick and 
Dublin backwards and forwards the same day. We 
ran trains through as long as ever the Waterford 
Company would work with us, but I do not blame 
them for it at all ; they did, of course, what they 
thought would be the best for their own interest ; and 
it was no use working trains as far as Tipperary and 
to the junction there, if the passengers could not get 
on. There is no accommodation that has not been 
supplied by the Great Southern and Western Com- 
pany to the third-class passengers ; but the complaint 
is, that there are not more trains on the line, and that 
the third-class passengers cannot go and return on the 
same day conveniently. 

4592. {Capt. Galton.) Do you issue third-class 
return tickets ? — Never. 

4593. Do you not think that that would be attended 
with advantage to the Company ?— I am opposed to 
A, because I think it is a very bad system. 

4594. {Mr. Glyn.) Have you ever tried it on market 
toys s'— No ; we do not think it is of any use, or that 
‘here is any traffic of that kind. 

4595. {Mr. Horsfall.) What are your objections 
to issuing return tickets ?— My own feeling is that I 
would rather give a passenger the option of travelling 
at a cheap rate, paying for every journey separately, 
i believe that the practice of issuing return tickets 
tends to great frauds. I am aware that it has been 

omplained of, that we do not give free tickets to 
overs, and that we charge them for the tickets ; 
out the reason why we do this is because when we 
b ve them free tickets, if a gentleman grazier sent 
any cattle to be forwarded, the drovers would sub- > 
12052. tj 



4600. {Chairman.) Was the reduction made in your 
charges on that occasion a very large one ? — I do not 
think it was very large ; but we do not compete with 
the Midland Company at all now. 

4601. {Mr. Glyn.) Are there any small railway 
companies within your district which are not amalga- 
mated with you, and which you do not work over “by 
agreement ? — Yes, there are many. 

4602. Are they a hindrance to your traffic ? No, 

4603. Do they run their trains in concert with 
yours ?— Yes, we work amicably with them, and have 
been doing so for the last seven years with the Water- 
ford and Limerick Company. The proceeds of the 
through traffic of the whole of the district of the 
south of Ireland, taking Tipperary, Limerick, Cork, 
and Waterford, are put into a joint stock purse, and 
after deducting 40 per cent, for the company that 
carries the traffic for working expenses, the remainder 
is divided between the different railway companies 
according to the mileage. 

4604. So far as working goes, your system is nearly 
complete ? — Yes, it is very complete. 

4605. Throughout all the districts ?— Yes. 

4606. ( Chairman.) I understood you to say that if 
the Waterford and Limerick was in your own hands, 
the communication between Limerick and Dublin 
would be more conveniently worked than it is at the 
present time ? — Of course it would ; we should run 
through trains to Limerick. 

4607. At the present time the public does suffer 
inconvenience either from the delays which are occa- 
sioned, or from some cause or other ? — Yes, beyond 
all question they do suffer inconvenience ; but at the 
same time, I do not think that a man going from 
Limerick to Dublin hardly ever wants to return on 
the same day, he almost always has some business to 
occupy him, and to detain him there for a day ; that 
there is some inconvenience felt I have no doubt. 

4608. Do you ever receive proposals from parties 
to put on to your line an additional quantity of goods 
which you feel unable to entertain, because you be- 
lieve that they will not be remunerative to you ? — 
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w. Haughton, I have no recollection of any such proposals being 

Esq. made. 

4609. With regard to mineral traffic, for instance ? 

2nd June 1865. fs ow I recollect that there was a small mine. I 

read some evidence that was sent to me by the secre- 
tary, and there was a small mine at a place called 
Shallie, and the directors of the company went to the 
place in order to inspect it, and we bought some land 
there, which we still hold, with the idea of erecting a 
station there ; but when we came to investigate the 
matter, we found nothing to induce us to open a 
station there in the first place, and in the next place, 
we could place no reliance in the representation that 
the mine would be worked, and that we should get 
the traffic from it. And furthermore, we found that 
the traffic that was proposed to us would only give us 
a small return without terminals for our portion of 
the line, and that in fact it would not pay half the 
working expenses. 

4610. ( Capt. Gallon.) What sum was offered to 
y 0U ?_The sum offered from the mine to Limerick 
was 2s. a ton. 

4611. Should you have had to load the waggons ?— 
No. 

4612. What distance would the minerals have 
passed over your line ? — I believe some five or six 
miles. 

4613. If the whole distance over which the minerals 
would have passed had been in your hands, would 
such a price have paid you ? — That of course would 
have depended upon the number of the trains, and 
whether the trains were continuous. 

4614. Did the parties in that case promise you a 
fixed quantity ? — No, we had no promise of anything. 

461 5. {Mr. Glyn.) It was too small a matter for 
you to entertain ? — Yes, it was ; a large prospective 
traffic of that kind cannot be carried cheaply unless 
it be continuously supplied in certain quantities. It 
would not answer to be asked to send at one time 100 
trucks for goods to be loaded, and then to have to 
send those trucks away again to be idle for a month, 
because what would they be doing in the meantime ? 

4616. {Capt. Galton.) You mean that such traffic 
could not be worked in with your general system ? — 
Yes ; it would be quite impossible. 

4617. {Chairman.) Is it your opinion that the traffic 
of the counti-y, so far as it depends upon railway 
arrangements, is developed to as great a degree as it 
is possible for you to accomplish it ? — I think it is in 
the south of Ireland, so far as the Great Southern and 
Western are concerned. 

4618. You think, so far as your railway is con- 
cerned, that it is not in your power to take any steps 
that would increase the traffic on the Irish railways, 
or that would stimulate production in any respect ? — 
Do you mean with regard to the quantity carried, or 
to the amount received ? 

4619. -Do you think that there would be any in- 
crease in the traffic by lowering your charges ? — Yes, 
I think there would be some increase, but I am not 
sanguine about any large increase in the principal 
products of the country ; I do not see what it is to 
arise from. I have directed my attention to the 
evidence given by Judge Longfield, and I have made 
some observations upon the evidence that he gave. 

4620. Are there any parts of his evidence to which 
you wish to make any addition or to explain ? — I find 
that he was, from a want of knowledge of details, a 
little at a loss. A question was put to him by Capt. 
Galton, in these words, “ Is it not the case that 
“ cattle are sent from one part of Ireland to another 
“ to be fattened ?— They are generally sent first to 
“ the fairs, and they are then bought by the graziers, 
“ who fatten them, from the people who breed them.” 
My observation upon that is this : A considerable 
quantity of store cattle are carried from the counties 
of Tipperary and Limerick to Kildare and Meath. 
The average mileage is about 50 miles, and very few 
store cattle are walked beyond 20 miles. As a rule, 
all this traffic is carried on by special trains from 
fairs. 



4621. ( Lord Stanley.) If some of the minor lines 
in Ireland are in a state of bankruptcy, is that owing 
to their having charged too high fares, or to there not 
being sufficient traffic to. support them ?— Some of 
them have cost too much money, and others of them 
have so little traffic, that if they had been made for 
nothing they would not pay the expenses. There is 
the Wexford and Bagenalstown line, as to which 
proceedings are now going on the Bankruptcy Court 
in Ireland. The Great Southern and Western Com- 
pany were anxious to develop the traffic upon that 
line, because we were original subscribers to it, and 
we worked it for the bare cost out of pocket, without 
charging interest upon the rolling stock ; the weekly 
receipts did not pay anything, like the working ex- 
penses, although the line runs within six miles of the 
town of New Boss, which is an important town. 

4622. {Capt. Galton.) You did not perhaps think 
it worth your while to charge very low fares ? — The 
line passed through a district where there is no 
population. 

4623. What is the population of New Boss ? — 
About 8,000 or 10,000 ; it is a long way from Wex- 
ford. 

4624. {Lord Stanley.) I suppose the population of 
the south of Ireland is, upon the whole, decreasing, 
and that you do not look forward to any increase in 
the passenger traffic ? — I think Ireland is in a poor 
condition, and I do not think we can expect any great 
increase in the passenger traffic. 

4625. ( Capt. Galton.) Where does the Wexford 
and Bagenalstown line run ? — It was originally in- 
tended to go on to Enniscorthy, which is a very 
important town, and not far from Wexford. It got 
to a point where the dotted line on the map begins, 
and that point is in a field. The town of New Boss 
is not marked upon that map ; it is on the Biver 
Barrow. 

4626. Would New Boss be about there ? {pointing 
to the map). — A little to the left- of that. An effort 
lias been made this session to obtain powers to com- 
plete the line to Boss, but the parties had not the 
means to carry their Bill through, and it was with- 
drawn. 

4627. {Mr. Gower.) Are there any new railway 
projects before Parliament this year in connexion with 
your line ? — No, there are not any new projects of 
ours, there were some Bills that were passed ; in one 
case there was a line from Thurles to Clonmel, that 
Bill was passed ; and then there was another line 
proposed to join our line near Fermoy, that line goes 
from Lismore to Fermoy. 

4628. Did you oppose those lines ? — No, we merely 
asked for clauses. We have never opposed any lines, 
I think, for many years. 

4629. Have you never opposed any ? — I think not. 

4630. {Chairman.) Can you state what interest 
you pay upon your debentures? — We have not any 
bonds at this time outstanding, except those that we 
got belonging to the companies with which we have 
become amalgamated, and which are not yet due. 

4631. Have you no debentures ? — We paid off the 
whole of our debentures on the Government loan, by 
raising money at four per cent. We have <€1,300,000 
of preference stock at four per cent. 

4632. Is that redeemable or irredeemable ? — That 

is irredeemable. . 

4633. {Mr. Glyn.) Is that at four per cent, only t 
— I should say that we have about half a million of 
debentures out now, and the interest upon them is 
exactly 4£ per cent. We renewed all the bonds tha 
fell due this year to the extent of 20,000/. 

4634. Had not some of the railway companies with 

whose lines you have become amalgamated some <e- 
benture debts ? — I have stated that particularly, 
principal bonded debts now outstanding are the bond 
belonging to those lines of railway that we becam 
amalgamated with. , 

4635. The yellow line to Cork belongs to you, cioes 
it not ?— No, we rented it with the intention oi pm- 
chasing it ultimately, if Parliament should sane m 
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{* and the proprietors should agree to it. There is a sh 
, ’ e passenger traffic on the line ; but there is no pc 
goods traffic there ; you cannot carry on the goods so 

tl! 4636 For what reason ? — Because there are no trs 
■ stations, or they are very badly constructed in every nc 

Wa Jg 37 . Would there be a goods traffic if the stations S( 
were good and convenient ? — Not to any extent. I th 
think it would be cheaper for the vessels to send up 
their goods by lighters to the port of Cork than to to 
send them by railway. . , . . ’ . ' 2 

4638. Even although the goods might be going ti 
into the centre of Ireland ? — Yes ; but I will explain al 
the course of things. The trade is carried on in this 
W ay. A merchant in Cork purchases a cargo ol grain, p 
and then he distributes that cargo in small lots to the B 
millers in the interior of the country. 

4639. Does it go by train into the interior?— Yes, s< 
or by sea. There is a large traffic between Dublin I 
and .Cork which goes principally by sea, for in fact v 
we cannot compete with the sea traffic ; the charge r. 
that way is only half the amount that we charge. c 

4640. What freight per ton is charged by sea ?— I 

The freight from Cork to Dublin is 6s. a ton. t 

4641. What is the distance from Cork to Dublin v 

by your railway ? — 168 miles. . 

4642. And you think it would not be worth your r 

while to attempt to compete with the sea route ?— I 
Certainly not. We would rather be without the traffic 1 
a great deal. . , . 

4643. (Chairman.) Did you not say that you hacl t 
given up the second-class traffic between Dublin and c 
Carlow, and that it was carried by the Grand Canal < 
Company ?— No; I said that the Grand Canal by their i 
navigation came in contact with the great millers, i 
and that they got the preference, and that they had < 
la per cent, advantage over us. 

4644. Did you not also say that in consequence ot 
that, you had ceased to carry goods of the same 
kind?— Certainly not ; we take all the goods we can 

S6 4645. (Mr. Horsfall.) You said so, I think, upon 
one particular line ? — I think not. We never refuse 
any goods. 

4646. But practically the goods all go by the canal. 
—No, along the line of the navigation, they practi- 
cally go by the canal. 

4647. {Cap. Galton.) With regard to those goods 
that you mentioned as going from Cork to Dublin, is 
their ultimate place of destination the interior ot 
Ireland ?— No, they go to Dublin for consumption in 
Dublin ; in consequence of the great facility for get- 
tin- foreign corn into Cork it is now sent on the 
cheapest terms, at the lowest freights, between Cork 
and Dublin. A great business is done by the millers 
in Cork for the supply of Dublin with flour. 

4648 If you could get a large supply of the same 
article on to your railway, would it not be worth your 
while to carry it ?— We could not get it, and large 
quantities could not come ; it is impossible that they 
could come ; they would not be required. Dublin 
itself is a large importing port for foreign gram, and 
there are large steam mills there. The cause of the 
great decline which has taken place in the milling 
interest in Ireland has been the importation of foreign 
-rain. Formerly Dublin, and a great part of Lan- 
cashire, and South Wales, were supplied entirely 
from the interior of Ireland ; but now, since the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws, when foreign grain comes 
into Ireland, the tendency is to erect steam nulls m 
the sea ports. 

4649. As I understood you, you stated that tne 
grain comes into Cork and is there distributed ; and 
that it is sent by coasting vessels round to Dublin ? — 
Yes, that is frequently done. 

4650. The freight being 6s. a ton ?— Yes. 

4651 . Yon stated, I think, that a very large quantity 
of grain is sent in that way to Dublin ? — Yes : it is 
entirely a question of the relative prices between 
Dublin and Cork. Cork is a port of call for foreign 
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ships, and also Falmouth; they are the two great W.H 
ports of call for ships laden with foreign grain, and * 
sometimes there is an excess of grain in Cork, and 2nd Jv 
sometimes an excess of grain in Dublin, and so the — 
trade alternates according to the price ; but there is 
no internal trade in grain between Cork and Dublin. 

4652. Would it not be worth the while of the Great 
Southern and Western Company to get the trade if 
they could ? — Not at 6s. a ton. 

4653. (Mr. Gower.) What would it cost per ton 
to carry the grain from Cork to Dublin ? — It would 
cost a very small sum if we had a large and con- 
tinuous quantity to take. Every train mile costs 
about from 2s. Id. to 2s. 8 d. 

4654. Then why should it not answer your pur- 
pose to carry the grain for less than 6s. a ton . 

Because we could not get the quantity. 

4655. If there is a considerable traffic in grain by 
sea, why should you not carry it by your railway ? 

There are many reasons, which I can explain if you 
wish. In the first place, when a foreign vessel ar- 
rives in Queenstown for orders, if a portion of the 
cargo is to be transhipped to go from Queenstown to 
Dublin, a small vessel will go alongside the ship and 
take it out, and then it will go straight to Dublin 
without any expense, except that of putting it on board. 

If it was taken by railway, it must be transhipped 
into lighters, taken up to the City of Cork, and then 
put into trucks on the railway, and so be taken to 
Dublin. . 

4656. ( Cap. Galton.) Could it not be put into the 
trucks at Queenstown ? — No ; there are no means for 
doing that at the present time. The railway goes 
down close to the water ; but there is the merest 
narrow slip of ground there, and the Admiralty would 
not give up an inch of that ground to enable us to 
extend the railway. 

4657. Have attempts been made to build quays 

there ? There have been applications made for that 

purpose, and when the Great Southern and Western 
Company become the owners of that line, some effort 
will be made to connect the railway with the deep 
water there. 

4658. If it were connected with the deep water 
would it then be worth while to tranship the goods at 

' once to the railway and carry them to Dublin at a 
. low rate ? — I think that the traffic internally would 
be so limited that it would not be worth attention, 
i In the case of a vessel going into Cork, it does not 
i cost one farthing, or to take her to Dublin, the 
f captain must go to any port in the British empire 
i where he can lie afloat, according to his charter 

3 ** 4659. Then a great part of this trade is carried 

£ by the ships themselves after calling at Cork, and 
s then proceeding to Dublin ? — Y es. I received a 
telegraphic message the day before I left home from 
e a gentleman in Cork, asking me if I could get a 
v certain price for American wheat in Dublin. 1 
e telegraphed back to say that I could. He then sent 
y immediately, took up a vessel, and sent the wheat 
n from Cork to Dublin. • , 

d 4660. Had he to tranship it ?— No ; he had it 
[e already in a warehouse. 

4661 Then why could it not have been taken trom 
n his warehouse and put on to the railway ?— We 
i- would not have taken it for him for the freight he 
|y would have had to pay. ' 

e- 4662. If you had been willing to do so, would it 
es not have been worth your while, if the quantity to 
in be carried was large ? — If it was a trade that would 
pay us, we could not carry the quantity. It might 
lie be worth our while, but this must be borne in mind, 
id supposing this gentleman sent us 1,000 barrels 
_ of wheat, it would take more trucks than we could 
command ; where should we get the trucks from to 
convey it ? Even as it is now, with our trade from 
ity Cork into the interior of the country, the entire ot 
is the trucks have to come back empty, and we should 
en have to send special engines all oyer the line in order 
gn to get a sufficient number of trucks, so that it would 
B b 2 
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W. Haughton, be better to carry it in small quantities rather than 
Es 'I- in large quantities. If there was a very large and 
2nd j"' ne 1SC - continuous trade of that kind, arrangements possibly 
' might be made to deal with it. 

4663. Does not your objection rather go to this, 
that you would not attempt to develop any class of 
traffic whatever ? — I do not think I should like to 
risk a large sum of money in attempting to develop 
traffic that might never come to us. 

4664. I think you rather show that the goods are 
at Cork, and they are required to be taken to 
Dublin ? — No ; the case I have referred to was a 
very exceptional case. 

4665. {Mr. Glyn.) I understand you to say that if 
there was a considerable amount of traffic you would 
undertake it, but as it is so uncertain, it is not worth 
your while to make a rate for it ?— Yes. 

4666. {Mr. Horsfall.) Would it be worth your 

while to carry any large quantity at 6s. a ton ? 

I think it would pay with a large and continuous 
quantity ; but the rate to Cork now is very low ; for 
instance, if you take 60 miles upon our railway we 
charge 8s. a ton, and we only charge 12s. Qd. a ton for 
160 miles. 

4667. ( Gapt . Gallon.) You charge 8s. a ton for 
60 miles ? — Yes, for second-class goods. 

4668. And 12s. 6d. a ton for 160 miles to Cork ?— 
Yes. 

4669. {Chairman.) Does that include terminals ?— 
Yes ; we never charge terminals. 

4670. {Mr. Gower.) Is that to enable you to compete 
with the water communication ? — Exactly. We have 
had steam opposition for a long time between Cork and 
Dublin, and we reduced the rate to 12s. Qd. in order 
to meet that opposition. We carried third-class 
passengers on the days when the steamer sailed at 
very low rates. I think as low as os. 

4671. {Capt. Galton.) In what year was that? 

I cannot say exactly, but it was after opening the 
line to Cork. 

4672. {Chairman.) Have you ever considered 
whether it would be practicable for the Legislature to 
pass any measure that would be of great public 
advantage to Ireland by stimulating, in connexion 
with railways, the industry of the country?— Not 
without admitting a principle which the Legislature 
has never yet admitted. 

4673. Will you explain your meaning ? — I mean 
advancing money without getting any benefit from it. 

4674. Do you think that nothing can be done 
unless the Government is prepared to risk a large 
sum of money ? — I think nothing whatever can be 
done. The public certainly in Ireland, so far as I 
am able to judge, seem at the present moment to be 
quite cock-a-hoop in the expectation that somethino- 
will bo done to plunder the railway companies by the 
Government, and without the smallest compunction 
would take away the property of the railway com- 
panies, if they could. 

4675. {Mr. Glyn.) You have had many years’ ex- 
perience now as chairman of the Great Southern and 
W estcrn Railway, and I suppose that you would not 
be prepared to recommend to your proprietors any 
large reduction in the fares, because you think it 
would operate detrimentally for. a certain time upon 
then-dividends ? — Certainly ; that is my opinion. 

4676. You consider that, as chairman of that com- 
pany, y out- first duty is to look to their interests ?— 
Certainly ; our dividends are very small. The great 
object of the directors of the Great Southern and 
Western Company originally was to benefit the 
country, and we thought that we were incurring a 
great risk when we put our names down as sub- 
scribers to the line. 

4677. Supposing that a considerable reduction was 
made, have you considered whether, in the course of 
tour, or five, or six years, you would make good to 
your proprietors the deficiency in their dividends 
winch would naturally follow? — I cannot imagine 
any number of years in which that could be do°ne ; 
certainly not in my lifetime. 



4678. Ton think that low fares would not enablo 
yon to restore the dividends to tlieir former amount" 
—1 have no doubt upon that point whatever 

4679. (Copt. Galton.) Have you never tried the 

effect of low fares ?— Ho i the, have never had a f,2 
trial ; but I am quite satisfied that if this Commis • 
sion should be pleased to hint at such a thing and 
name any particular places where it should be tried 
we would give it a fair trial. ’ 

4680. Are there any parts of your line which you 

think would be favourable for making the exneri 
ment?-I think the difficulty is this, that persons 
would begin to book themselves for short distances at 
a low fare, and then book themselves on a»ain so is 
to save money. ° ‘ ® 

4681. Is it not constantly the case on English 
railways, that between certain places a very low fare 
is charged, and it is made impossible for persons to 
book themselves by the same train so as to be able 
to go on from one place to another, by refusing to 
issue tickets after that train has arrived at a station ? 

— The same rule prevails in Ireland. There is a 
cheap rate between Kilkenny and London, cheaper 
than from Carlow to London; that is in consequence 
of the opposition existing between the Great Western 
of England and the London and North-western 
It does not affect our line, .but I know that 
people in Carlow send to Kilkenny, or they write to 
Kilkenny for a ticket when they want to go to 
London. * 

4682 Does any practical loss or inconvenience 
result from that ? Do not many more persons o-o 
because they can travel at a lower rate ?— I can only 
speak from my own experience, and I know that I 
never travel unless I have business to attend to, and 
I have a free pass, and can go wherever I like. The 
railway fares bear a very small proportion to your 
expenses. Between any two large towns, for instance 
between London and Brighton, you will have a very 
great traffic by reducing the fares ; but what is there 
in Ireland, between town and town, to induce any 
man to go from one town to another, unless it is 
business that he lias to transact ? There is nothin-- 
to be seen. ° 

4683. ( Sir Iloioland Hill.) Are there any new lines 
in progress in the south of Ireland ?— Yes. 

4684. And more lines being projected ? Yes. 

4685. How can you account for that ? What are 
the inducements to construct new lines of railway 
when the old ones, which probably enjoy the great 
bulk of the traffic, are so unprofitable ?— I entertain 
a very strong feeling on that subject, but I should 
not like to give expression to it, lest I might give'an 
unfavourable opinion as to the motives which induce 
parties to promote these lines, and which I would 
rather not do. We do not oppose them. 

4686. {Mr. Horsfall.) Is there not a great pas- 
senger traffic to Killarney in the summer time ? 

Sometimes there is ; but it is not what one would 
expect, considering that there is a large hotel there 
belonging to the railway company, and which was 
built in connexion with the Killarnev line hv flu. 



o o — . wuion was 

built m connexion with the Killarney line by the 
Great Southern and Western Company. It is under 
most admirable management, and I do not believe 
there is an hotel in the kingdom where there is 
greater comfort to be had, or at more moderate rates 
and yet it does not pay the expenses necessary to 
keep it in order. 

4687. {Capt. Galton.) Is it not very full for one 
or two months in the season, or tolerably full, and 
then empty for the remainder of the season ?— I have 
been informed that within the last few weeks, 
although the weather has been fine, there were only 
seven persons staying in the hotel. 

1 G®" r - Gty n -) It is a very short season, is it 
n .°k • Yes. I may state that there are no means 
that could possibly be taken, consistently with what 
we conceive to be the interests of our proprietors, 
that we do not adopt for the safety and advantage of 
the public on the Great Southern and Western line ; 
that is my conscientious conviction. 
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4689. ( Capt . Galton.) What is the fare from Cork 
to Killarney for third-class passengers ?— Before I 
answer that question, I wish to say that I have read 
some evidence which was given here on the subject 
of parcels of butter sent between Cork and Dublin. 
I have inquired as to the quantity of butter carried 
in that way, and I understand that it is 1| cwt. in a 
day, and then look at the rates that we charge for it. 
You can have 14 lbs. weight carried for Is. 6c/.., in- 
cluding collection and delivery within two miles from 
the Post Office. Then if you send 28 lbs., you get 
that carried for 2s., and so on, according as the quan- 
tity increases in weight. We carry that by the 
passenger trains in order that fresh butter may be 
obtained in Dublin. The butter in Cork is made 
without salt. Then with regard to the rates charged 
for excursion trains, on the Cork and Limerick direct, 
we run Sunday excursion trains and a third class 
passenger can get to Limerick for 3s. from Cork. 

4690. What is the distance ? — 57 miles. I am 
speaking now of Sunday excursion trains. 

4691. Then from Cork to Killarney ? — I think it 
is a single fare for a return ticket, a halfpenny a 
mile. 

4692. From Dublin to Killarney is the fare the 
same?— The fares vary. We issue family tickets 
from Dublin to Killarney. The first-class return 
ticket is 21. 10s., and the second-class return 
ticket 21. 

4693. What is the distance? — 180 miles. Then 
there are family tickets issued, which come very 
cheap indeed ; for instance if five passengers go, the 
charge is 7 /. 10s. 

4694. Do you carry many passengers through to 
Killarney from the London and North-western 
system ? — There are a good many occasionally in the 
season, but they are not large at any time, only what 
you would call very small in number here. 

4695. (Chairman.) The Commission are to un- 
derstand, I think, that you take rather a desponding 
view of the prospects of Irish railways ?— I do take 
a very desponding view. 

4696. You think that no new sources of traffic are 
likely to be developed ? — I should be sorry to think 
we shall always be as bad as we have been the 
last two or three years, but I see no likelihood of 
any great extension. We have had experience of the 
Killarney line, which has been under our manage- 
ment for several years ; and I have come to this con- 
clusion, that a branch line worked by a main line at 
a moderate rate, to receive 10/. a mile a week, would 
pay a dividend of 5 per cent., where the line had 
been constructed cheaply. That line was made for 
about 6,000/. a mile, and we do not find on the Great 
Southern and Western railway, where we put up 
goods stations to work the line as it ought to be done, 
that we can do it in the cheapest manner, giving 
proper accommodation, under 7,000/. a mile. I have 
been asked a question with regard to amalgamations. 
If an amalgamation took place with lines not payin«- 
any dividend, and that further loss ensued from re- 
ducing the fares, what is to be done as to the pre- 
ference shares and bonds ? At the present time some 
of them are paid, and some are not. There are many 
lines that do not pay the preference shares anything, 
although there are some where they do pay. If mi 
experiment was tried, and it was unsuccessful, the 
result would be that those parties who get some 
dividend now would get none then. 

4697- (Mr. Glyn.) Are there not some companies 
who do not pay to the Commissioners the amount 
necessary for the sinking fund ? — Yes. 

4698. (Chairman.) Are there any other points to 
which you wish the attention of the Commission to 
to be directed ? — Judge Longfield made a mistake in 
saying that there was no line between Wexford and 
Waterford. There is a line for which parliamentary 
sanction has been obtained, but which is not yet con- 
structed. The Wicklow and Wexford line is a coast 
line. The whole of the southern district of country 
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named by Judge Longfield can be taken up without 
interfering with the other districts of Ireland. 

4699. The south-eastern part of Ireland ? — Yes. 

4700. Would there not be competition between 
Wexford and Dublin if a line were made between 
Waterford and Wexford ? — I doubt that, for this 
reason, that the line goes to the wrong side of the 
river at Waterford. The traffic could not get across 
there. There is a wide estuary of the river at Water- 
ford, where the line is proposed to be brought to. I 
do not think it would answer at all for goods traffic. 

*> S ** not ' n *- eilc i e< l that the line from Wexford 
to Waterford should communicate with the already 
existing line at Waterford ? — That is not possible. As 
far as I understand the nature of that line at present 
x do not think it is possible to unite. 

4702. ( Ca.'pt. Galton.) I gather from your evidence 

that you do think it desirable that the railways in the 
south of Ireland should be connected together ? Be- 

yond all question. 

4703. You think that could be better done without 
government interference ? — I do not think it could. 

4704. (Sir R. Hill.) Do you think any material 
saving in working expenses would be effected by 
amalgamation ? — I have no practical experience of 
that myself, therefore it would be very difficult for 
me to give more than an opinion upon that. Working 
expenses always increase in proportion to an increase 
of traffic. 

4705. Supposing the traffic to remain the same, 
would the amalgamated lines be worked more cheaply 
than they now are ? — I doubt that very much. 

4706. Then what would be the advantage of an 
amalgamation ?— Through booking to the public. 

4707. Greater convenience to the public ? Yes. 

4708. (Mr. Glyn.) You would get rid of a certain 
number of boards of directors and secretaries, and so 
there would be a saving in the fixed expenses ? — I 
think you would have to pay officers quite as much as 
the public boards are paid. Upon those small lines 
they are paid very little indeed. 

4709. (Sir R. Hill.) Would not a gi'eat reduction 
in the number of officers effect some diminution in the 
expenses ?— The only officers who could be reduced 
in number I think would be the secretaries. 

4710. Would you reduce the number of directors ? 

• — The directors, as I said before, are paid very little 
indeed. 

4/11. Would you not have concentrated manage- 
ment for your locomotive superintendence ? You 

would no doubt, but if you have a concentrated 
management you must appoint a man of very great 
ability indeed, and you must pay him in proportion. 

4712. Where are your places of repair for engines 
and carriages ? — Within two miles of our terminus in 
Dublin. 

4713. Then you have a place of repair for engines 
in Dublin?— Yes ; and we have a small one in Cork. 
We make and repair the whole of our engines and 
carriages. 

4714. (Chairman.) Do you repair the engines and 
carriages of any other companies besides your own ? — 
Never ; we always refuse to do so. 

4715. (Sir R. Hill.) But if the lines were united, 
would it not be possible to manage an increase of 

traffic without an increase in the rolling stock ? 

Within certain limits the passenger traffic mmlit, but 
I think not the goods. 

4716. Do you see no mode of escaping from the 
present difficulties ?— If you will tell me what the 
difficulties are I will answer the question. 

4717. The state of bankruptcy in which many of 
the lines are, as I understand ? — I think they arc 
irretrievably ruined as far as regards the public ad- 
vantage. We must bear in mind that all these lines 
are only of comparatively recent construction. In 
the course of 10 or 15 years, and some of them in 
half that time, the rails and sleepers will be all gone, 
they are so badly constructed. I do not see how they 
are to keep them in repair. Of course that is only 
my own individual opinion. 
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4718. (Mr. Glyn) Then you think, in fact, that 
•with regard to many lines the original capital is posi- 
tively sunk and lost ?— There is not a single line in 
the south of Ireland, which runs into that of the 
southern company, with the exception of the Cork and 
Limerick direct, which has not at the present moment 
the whole of its original capital gone. The Water- 
ford and Limerick Company have paid only a nominal 
dividend, namely, half per cent, per annum. 

4719. That capital is irretrievably gone according 

to your view ?— Unless the traffic of the country 
increases. . , . 

4720. Your theory is that it is not possible to in- 
crease it ? — I do not see that there is any prospect 
of it in any reasonable time. 

4721. (Chairman.) Is there any other point that 
you wish to call attention to ? — There is one other 
point. Mr. Glyn asked this question, at No. 2930, 
“ If you deal largely in the coal trade must you not 
“ carry the railway down to the water-side ? ” The 
answer is, “ I think that to have a large coal trade 
“ there should be such a connexion in Dublin, for 2s. 
“ a ton is a great impediment.” Judge Longfield 
was wrono- i u that. In the first place, the railway 
connecting the Great Southern and Western, with the 
shipping, must get toll upon coals, and the least I 
have ever heard of is 6d. per ton. 

4722. ( Sir R. Hill.) What would be the saving 
then? — At the very outside the saving would 
be Is. per ton. I may mention the fact with re- 
ference to this saving, assuming that coals were 
carried at half the present rate, the total rate would 
only be over the whole railway Is. 1<M. per ton. 
The rise in the price of coals alone last year was 3s. 
per ton at the pit’s mouth. We are paying 3s. a ton 
more for coal now than we were two years ago. 



Therefore, the whole of that saving is more than 
annihilated at once by the rise in the price of coal. 

4723. You are referring to coals brought by sea ? 
Yes. The rise is in England, not in the tranship- 
ment. 

4724. (Mr. Gower.) Do all your directors agree 
with you in the opinion that no lowering of rates 
could be made without ultimate loss? — I cannot 
answer that question further than this, that I am sure 
the majority of them do. 

4725. Has there been no opinion expressed upon 
the subject? — None. 

4726. Has there been any expression of opinion 
among the shareholders ? — Our shareholders are 
always unanimous ; we never have any trouble with 
them at all. 

4727. Are the majority of the shareholders Irish ? 
— Originally the majority were English, but now the 
preponderance is greatly on the' side of Ireland, and 
it increases steadily every year. The stock is coming 
over every year from England to Ireland. 

4728. Are your railway meetings in Dublin ? — In 
Dublin always. 

4729. (Capt. Galton.) Have you much fish traffic 
at present ? — A very considerable fish traffic. 

4730. At what price do you carry it to Dublin ? — 
We give very great facilities for the fish traffic ; we 
carry it in our goods vans, attached to the passenger 
trains. 

4731. {Chairman) Is that an increasing traffic ? 
— I do not think there is much increase in it. It is 
carried up in boxes packed in ice. 

4732. (Capt. Galton., Does it go to Dublin chiefly 
or to England ? — Principally to England. 

4733. You give through rates to England per cwt. ? 
—Yes. 
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4734. (Chairman) Do you concur in the views 
which Mr. Haughton has expressed with regard to 
the Great Southern and Western Railway ?— As to 
matters of fact of course I do, but as to matters of 
opinion I do not altogether concur with him. 

4735. Will you be good enough to state the prin- 
cipal points iu which you differ from him in opinion ? 
—I do not quite take his gloomy view of the prospect 
of traffic increasing in Ireland. At the same time I 
am quite sure that it is not capable of auything like 
indefinite development. It is not at all capable of the 
development which the traffic is in this country. 

4736. Where do you think would most likely be 
the principal source of improvement ? — I think that 
the traffic in cattle and in third-class passengers will 
be increased somewhat by a reduction of rates, but, 
at the same time, I quite concur with Mr. Haughton 
in this, that the railway companies would, at all 
events, in the first instance, lose jby the reduction. 
Of course it is our business to examine all kinds of 
traffic from time to time, and if we can see our way 
to making a reduction which will bring us more 
traffic and bring us more money, it is our duty to do 
it, and we do it very carefully. There may be some 
cases, but we are not at present aware of any case in 
which we could make a reduction without a loss. 

4737. (Sir R. Hill) You mean a temporary loss ? 
—Yes. 

4738. (Mr. Glyn.) You would not be prepared to 
advise such a course ? — I would not. 

4739. (Chairman) Do you think there is no capa- 
bility of a large coal traffic being developed in 
Ireland ? — I think the coal traffic will naturally 
increase by slow degrees, but I cannot imagine that 
there is a case for any very rapid increase of the 
coal traffic. I do not think it is likely to increase 
rapidly for domestic purposes. I have no doubt that 
it will increase gradually as manufactures increase, 
and as the bogs are cut out persons will be more 
disposed to use coal instead of turf. I have not 
the slightest doubt that the traffic will gradually in- 
crease! I do not expect that there will be any large 



or rapid increase of it. I do not believe in the idea 
that large manufactures will be established in the 
interior of Ireland; there may be one or two, but I 
do not think that such things are likely to occur to 
any extent. 

4740. (Mr. Horsfall) You do not think there will 
be any increased consumption if there is a reduction 
of 50 per cent, in the rates ? — I have no doubt that a 
reduction of rates will increase the consumption, but, 
at the same time, if you will take the trouble of cal- 
culating what difference in price that will make at a 
mill, say, 100 miles from Dublin, you will find that a 
reduction from three farthings to one halfpenny per 
ton will only make a difference of 2s. per ton in an 
article which costs perhaps about ll. per ton. I do not 
conceive that that would very rapidly or materially 
increase the consumption. 

4741. (Chairman.) Do you think there is room for 
a considerable increase in the cattle traffic ? — I think 
there is room for some increase, but I would not say 
a considerable increase. 

4742. Do you think that the reduction of rates will 
have any material effect on the cattle traffic, or do you 
look for a gradually increasing traffic even at the 
present rates ? — I think there will be a gradual in- 
crease without a reduction. I think with a reduction 
there will be perhaps a somewhat greater increase. 
At the same time I wish to explain that the cattle 
traffic is carried on under conditions that render it 
expensive to work ; and in my opinion we could not 
make the reduction which has been suggested without 
losing all profit by that traffic. I believe that if wo 
carried our cattle at 3 <1. per truck per mile under the 
conditions upon which we are obliged to carry it, 
that we should not make a farthing profit by it. 

4743. (Capt. Galton.) What are those conditions t 
— The conditions are these : With respect to fat 
cattle they come to the Dublin market once a week ; 
we work the trains up to the market, sending three 
or four trains over different portions ot our system ; 
those trains have to travel about 100 miles each; 
they come into Dublin probably with an average loac 
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of about 30 waggons, but sometimes they may into 
40'or SO waggons, and sometimes they tone only 10 
20 The consequence is that we must be prepared 
w ith our rolling' stock, that is, with our waggons and 
engines, for a maximum load. We must have out 
trucks at the different stations provided for a maxi- 
mum load, and we must have locomotive power 
provided also for a maximum load, because in the 
rose of cattle, if we happen to be late for the 
market, or if we make a slight mistake ,n any way, 
there is an action immediately brought against us, 
there being no class of people so litigious as these 
cattle dealers and drovers. Then, again, the cattle ti am 
starts, say from the Limerick junction, which is 107 
miles from Dublin, with six waggons, and will collect 
its load at different stations, and will not have its full 
load until it approaches within 20 or SO mdes of 
Dublin. The result is, that if you charge the full 
expense of this train running 100 miles, and if you 

charge also double, because it has to work all those 

trucks back empty (it is an entirely one-sided trade), 
vou will find that it is traffic worked under very disad- 
vantageous conditions. These trains do not carry 
their average load of 30 waggons for probably more 
than about two-thirds of the whole distance. I have 
entered into a calculation of it, assuming the cost ot 
the train would be 2s. 6 i. per tram mile, and assuming 
the same for empty trains going back, and also the 
conditions I have mentioned at 3d. per truck per mile, 
it would not leave one farthing profit. • 

4744 (Sir R. Bill.) I think you spoke oi three 
or four trains a day, did you not ’—Three or foul- 
trains a week. ’ . . „ 

4745. Did tliose three or four trams run in the 
same day, or at different days of the week?— I he 
same day ; one would start from Kilkenny and come 
ud to Dublin ; and another would start fromLimenck 
Junction and come up to Dublin. Another would 
start from Nenagh and come up to Dublin, and a 
fourth would start from Clara. 

4746. I understood you to say that these trams 
picked up their traffic as they approached Dublin .— 

^ 4747. Is it necessary then to start with a full train 
from the extreme point ; I mean to say a tram com- 
posed of a full number of carriages ?— No ; you lia* e 
to start your engine, but not your waggons. Ihe 
w a <r irons have to be collected at the different stations 

P1 4748. d Tlien'yoii do not reckon the mileage of the 

waggons for the whole distance ? — Not the whole 

di lm Only the engines ?-Yes. Then again there 
is another class of traffic, which is the store cattle 
traffic from fairs. It is worked under conditions almost 
as disadvantageous. We never can anticipate w^h 
any degree of accuracy what the extent of that ti affic 
may be! I asked our manager to give me an illus- 
tration of it, and he said that there were ^°^ a S| ons 
of cattle sent from the large fair of Kilkenny m 1853 
That was the quantity usually provided foi. Ihe 
following year he had only 80 waggons. He had to 
work all the waggons there to be prepared foi the 
larger quantity. He had to work them away empty. 
That occurred very frequently. It is considered a 
reproach not to have rolling stock to meet any demand 
that may be made upon us. The consequence is that 
we always endeavour to be prepared for the maximum 
traffic, which of course very much exceeds the average 

^ 4750. (Chairman.) Is the cattle traffic attended 
with circumstances which make it impossible tor 
you to depend upon carrying the amount of traffic 
which is usually carried ; is it more fluctuating in its 
amount than auy other description of traffic r— it, 
that respect, a good deal resembles the passengei 
traffic. It is worked under entirely different con- 
ditions to what the mineral traffic would be. 

4751. Is there much fluctuation in the number ox 
passengers from week to week or from day to day?— 
Considerable: 

B 



4752. (Mr. Horsfall .) Must you necessarily run J. W. 
these cattle trains all on the same day ?— The markets Mur land, Esq. 
take place in Dublin on certain days. The fat cattle 2nd June 1865 

generally come to Dublin market; even though a 

portion of them may be afterwards shipped. 

4753. Can you not bring up the cattle for export on 

another day, so that the same extent of waggons would 
not be required ?— We must bring them up on the day 
that they are presented to us, and it so happens that 
fat cattle generally come up once a week. _ 

4754. {Mr. Glyn.) I suppose every now and then 
you have some compensation to pay? — -Very often. 

4755. So that there is no profit by the transaction? 

If only a slight mistake takes place they take ad- 
vantages of it. 

4756. {Sir R. Hill.) It is the varying amount 
of the traffic that seems to create the difficulty ? 

The varying amount of the traffic and the fact 

that we have not full loads for the whole distance. 

4757. Are the circumstances of Ireland peculiar in 

that respect ? — I do not know that they are, but the 
average distance for which we carry cattle in Ireland 
is about 50 miles. The cattle trade from Scotland to 
London would be carried in a train for a consider- 
able distance, and hence they can afford to carry them 
at a considerably less rate. In the same way the 
cattle we send over from Ireland to London would 
come in trains going from Holyhead to some places 
like Huntingdon, so that they would have a long 
mileage, and of course they can afford to carry them 
profitably at a lower rate per truck. We book 
through store cattle on the Dublin and Drogheda with 
the North-western from Kells to Huntingdon. I 
believe the whole rate per mile on that long carriage, 
which is about 360 miles, is something like \%d. per 
truck per mile. __ 

4758. For the length run ? — Yes. , 

4759. Your trucks hold a larger number of cattle 

than the trucks upon the small gauge ?— Our trucks 
hold from seven to eight fat beasts, and 12 or 13 
store cattle. e 

4760. {Chairman.) Is there any other source ot 

traffic that you have considered as at all likely might 
be developed in Ireland ?— It is exceedingly difficult 
to predict beforehand what would be the eflect ot 
lowering the rates. I think that lowering the rates 
would be very likely to give rise to some traffic which - 
one cannot foresee or anticipate. I am not prepared 
to noint out any special kind of traffic. I think the 
grain traffic would probably be increased by lowering 
the rates. ... „ „ n ,v „ 

4761. Do you think the cultivation of flax and the 
manufacture of linen might be encouraged by the rail- 
way companies arranging to carry it at lower faxes . 

I Jo not think that the cultivation of flax is likely 

to be materially affected by it. Flax can scarcely be 
carried by railway in the straw, the bulk is so great 
in proportion to its value that it is never attempted 
even in the north of Ireland to carry flax in the 
straw. Upon the other hand, when the flax is dressed 
it becomes so valuable in proportion to its weight that 
a small reduction in the price per ton per mile is 
infinitesimal as regards the value of the flax. 

4762 I believe you are chairman ot a railway 
company in the north of Ireland 7-1 hare been for 
nearly 17 years the chairman of the Dublin and 
Drogheda Railway Company. 

4763. Are you connected with any railway in the 
north of Ireland besides the Dublin and Drogheda . — 

I was for some years a director of the Irish jSorth- 
western. The Dublin and Drogheda had invested 
some money in that line to enable them to complete 
it, and in consequence of that I was for many yeai 
a director of that line. , .... 

4764. Where does that extend to ?— That extends 

from Dundalk to Londonderry. ... 

4765. Have you kept up your acquaintance with 
the lines in that part of the country 7—1 am ‘olerobly 
acquainted with them, bnt notmo mlLas Dm /with 
the Dublin and Drogheda and the Sreat bouther n and 
Western. 
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r J - 4766. Does your experience as a director of the 

" ran ’ 5,? ' Dublin and Drogheda line differ in any respect from 
2 nd June 1865 . y° ur experience as a director of the Great Southern 

and Western ? — In some respects. We have a much 

denser population on a portion of the Dublin and 
Drogheda line than there is on the Great Southern 
and Western, and we have more third-class traffic in 
proportion. We have found it to be our interest to 
give third-class return tickets on that line almost 
ever since I have been a director of the line. 

4767. Is the third-class traffic chiefly between 
Dublin and Drogheda, or from intermediate stations ? 
—The third-class traffic is chiefly for short distances 
to the markets. We find that the proportion of re- 
turn tickets to single tickets, for short distances of 
about 10 miles or under, is as three to one ; that is to 
say, there are three journeys performed on return 
tickets to one journey performed on single tickets. 
So that the bulk of our short traffic has the advantage 



; uul auuu name nas me advantage 

ol travelling for three farthings per mile. The re- 
mainder of the third-class traffic is divided in a dif- 
ferent proportion, that is to say, that we have about as 
many travelling by return tickets as by single tickets, 
showing that the return tickets are much more availed 
of for short distances. 

4768. Have you some important towns between 
Dublin and Drogheda ?— No, Drogheda is the town 
for one district, and Dublin for the other. Our line 
extends to Oldcastle, in the county of Meath, and 
passes through one of the . richest grazing districts in 
Ireland. 

4769. (Mr. Glyn.) What is the mileage of the line? 
— 1 5 miles. 

4770. You book through with the northern lines 
do you not ? — We do. 

4771. At the same scale of fares ? — At the same 
scale of fares. The Belfast Junction Company gives 
return tickets to third-class passengers, but the Ulster 
Company does not. 

4772. (Chairman.) Your line forms part of a com- 
munication between Dublin and Belfast ? Yes. 

4773. Are there any complaints in Belfast that the 
communications are at a great disadvantage frombeino- 
in the hands of three different companies ?— Yes. ° 

4774. Do you think those complaints are well 
founded ? — I do not think there is much reason to 
complain. 

4775. Is there any discord between the three com- 
panies ? — None whatever. 

4776. Are delays occasioned by their being in the 
hands of different boards ? — I will describe precisely 
the state of the accommodation at present. We have 
four trains a day passing through from Dublin to 
Belfast. There has been one added lately. Four 
trains pass in each direction. Two of those trains 
make the journey in four hours in each direction; 
that is going at a speed, including stoppages, of 
,4 miles > and excluding stoppages, 38 miles an 
hour. 

4777. Is there a large amount of traffic between 
the two towns ? — There is a considerable traffic. 

4778. (Mr. Glyn.) Do the same carriages and the 

same rolling stock run through The same carriages 
go through. ° 

4779. Do the same waggons go through ? The 

same waggons do, but the same engines do not. 

4780. (Mr. Horsfall.) What class of passengers < 

are there chiefly ?— We always find that for long - 
traffic they are chiefly first and second class ; the 1 
third-class always bears a small proportion in the 
long traffic. ( 

4781. What are the fares ?— The first-class fare is - 
is 9s 4 d SeCOnd " C ass fare is 15s - > tlie third-class fare 

^ Sill.) What is the distance? — 1 

xlo miles. 

4783. (Chairman.) Is the district between t 
Drogheda and Oldcastle a richer district than any c 
part of the line traversed by the Great Southern and r 
Western ? — I think there are portions of the district 
traversed by the Great Southern and Western in the r 



he county of Kildare, and in the county of Limerick, 
>m ™h are equally rich ; but it is a great deal richer 
rn than the average of the country which is passed 
cn thiough by the Great Southern and Western, 
nd 4784. Is there a more important cattle traffic on 
rn the Dublin and Drogheda line than upon the Great 
m Southern and Western ? — We do not carry nearly so 
to much in proportion to our receipts. I think the 
lSt cattle traffic on the Great Southern and Western is 

about one-fifteenth of the receipts, and that of the 
3n Dublin and Dogheda Railway about one twenty-fifth, 
i • 4785. I understood you to state that one advantage 

es of your line was that it passed through such a rich 
e- district between Drogheda and Oldcastle ?— Yes • 
of but it is not by any means the most productive to us’ 
to m the way of traffic. The traffic on the main line 
•n which is a double line between Dublin and Drogheda’ 
s. is very much larger per mile than the traffic of the 
;e other district. The other passes through a very 
ri „ c ^ grazing distinct, but by no means very productive 
t- of traffic to the railway. 

tS -r, (Sr. Horsfall.) What dividend does the 

3, Dublin and Drogheda line pay ?— It at present pays 
d four per cent. We did pay five per cent., but a com- 
peting line was obtained between Dublin and Navau 
n which took one per cent, from our dividend, 
n 4787. (Chairman.) Is there still an active compe- 
e tition between the two lines ?— We did actively com- 
1 pete for a short time, and we then agreed to charge 
l the same rates. We are now charging precisely the 
a same rates as we did when the line opened in 1862. 

4788. (Capt. Gallon.) You have never been able 
to replace the traffic ?— No ; there is very little in- 

, termediate traffic upon the Dublin and Meath line. 

Most of the traffic they have got they have abstracted 
i from us. They have paid no dividend to any class 
i of their shareholders. 

4789. ( Chairman.) Is there any increase of traffic 
now upon your line ?— Our traffic increased up to 
1861, but from 1861 it decreased considerably. It 
decreased in 1862 and 1863. It now seems to be 
slightly recovering, but very slightly indeed. 

4790. Do you attribute that to the two bad har- 
vests in those years ?— Yes, the railway traffic in the 
whole of Ireland decreased from 1860 or 1861. 

4791. Was the whole of Ireland affected by the 
bad harvests ?— Yes, a great deal of the north was 
justas much affected as the south. 

4792. (Mr. Glyn.) Did you find the diminution in 
your traffic principally in passengers or goods, or 
ooth : The first effect of the bad harvests was to di- 
minish our passenger traffic and slightly increase our 
goods traffic by reason of the demand for foreign corn 
and food in the country ; but since that time the 
goods traffic has fallen off, and the passenger traffic 
has recovered a little. 

4793. (Chairman.) Was the result of a bad har- 
vest to stimulate to a certain extent the cattle traffic 
for a short time ? — I think so. 

4794. Farmers were obliged to sell everything they 

could possibly dispose of ? — Precisely. ° 

4795. Are there any manufactories in any town on 
your line ? — Drogheda is to a certain extent a manu- 
facturing place, and at Balbriggan there is some manu- 
facture of linen and stockings. 

4796. Is there a considerably larger traffic in the 
district so far as it is a manufacturing one, beyond 
what usually takes place in a purely agricultural dis- 
trict ? — Certainly. 

4797. Do you think that the manufactories such as 
they are at Balbriggan, add considerably to the traffic? 

— They add something to the traffic, certainly. 

4798. Have you any coal traffic between Dublin 
and Drogheda ?— Between Dublin and Drogheda we 
have not, but between Drogheda and Kells, and Old- 
castle we have. We have done what we could to 
stimulate it. The railway company were obliged to 
carry it on themselves, because they could not get it 
properly done. 

4799. Has the consumption of coal increased mate- 
rially since the railway was completed ? — It has to a 
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considerable extent ; but there are bogs not far from 
those towns, and the consumption is not likely to 
increase to any great extent. 

4800. Has it in your opinion reached very nearly 
the consumption which you could expect ultimately 
to take place ? — I do not say so. I expect that the 
coal traffic will for a great many years to come be a 
gradually increasing traffic in Ireland. 

4801. Do you find that coals are consumed beyond 
the upper and well to do classes in Ireland ? — Except 
in towns, I think not much. 

4802. They are consumed by the shopkeepers in 
the towns ? — Certainly. 

4803. And by the tenant farmers ? — Not by small 
farmers. 

4804. Do they not in general use coal, then, in their 
houses ? — In the country near the east coast I think 
they do ; but it will depend entirely on the distance 
which their houses happen to be from the bog on the 
one side, and the railway station on the other. 

4805. Where they are near the railway station do 
you find that they prefer coals ? — I think they are be- 
ginning to do so. 

4806. Is Drogheda a port where coals can be 
brought to ? — Yes ; Drogheda has a very good fleet 
of steamers, and a considerable fleet of small sailing 
vessels trading to it. There are five or six steamers 
which go from Drogheda to Liverpool weekly. 

4807. Does your railway communicate with the 
water at Drogheda ? — No, but it comes very near the 
water there and also at Dublin ; we are within a few 
hundred yards of the water at Dublin. 

4808. (Mr. Hamilton.) What is your mileage 
charge on coal ? — Our mileage charge is something 
like three farthings per ton, charging sixpence for the 
terminals ; but in specifying the rate to the public we 
do not distinguish terminals. Our rate, Drogheda to 
Navan, is 2s. per ton for 17 miles. 

4809. Including the terminal that would be about 
three halfpence per mile ? — Yes. Most companies 
have a minimum charge of 2s. or 2s. 6d. 

4810. Do you know what coals are sold at in 
Drogheda itself ? — We get coals at present at about 
12s. 6 d. per ton. It is an inferior kind of coal, and 
for the same kind of coal in Dublin the price is about 
the same. For our railway purposes we find it our 
interest to use the best coal ; and we are now making 
lai'ge contracts for Welsh coal, for which we pay 
16s. Ad. per ton at the quay. 

4811. In Drogheda ? — In Dublin or Drogheda. 

4812. (Sir R. Hill.) Is that anthracite coal? — No. 

4813. Coal from South Wales ? — Yes ; shipped at 
Cardiff. 

4814. (Chairman.) Have you a larger traffic on 
the lines more immediately in the neighbourhood of 
Belfast ? — Yes. 

4815. There is a district round Belfast which may 
be called decidedly a manufacturing district ? — Quite 
so. 

4816. Is the traffic in that part of the country 
very much larger than the agricultural districts ? — 
Very much larger. 

4817. Amongst all classes of the community ? — 
Amongst all classes. There used to be and there is 
still a great deal of industry connected with the 
weaving of linen, which led to the subdivision of 
farms, and a great deal of activity amongst the 
population. 

4818. That class of the population move about ? — 
That class of the population move about a great 
deal. 

4819. There is a great deal of goods traffic 
arising from that circumstance ? — A great deal ; and 
upon the Ulster railway, as far as Portadown, there 
is a very good traffic indeed. 

4820. Are those railways generally in a more 
prosperous condition than the railways in the south 
of Ireland ? — Not much more so than the two I have 
been speaking of, the Great Southern and Western, 
and the Dublin and Drogheda ; they are not more so 
at all. 

12052. C 



4821. Are most of the lines which tend towards 
Belfast and the manufacturing districts dividend- 
paying lines ? — The Ulster railway pays 4\ per 
cent., the Northern Counties, I think, 4 percent., 
and the County Down line, which is a small line 
running through the County Down, does not pay any 
dividend to its ordinary shareholders. 

4822. Were most of them contractors’ lines, or 
were they made by shareholders ? — They were made 
by shareholders ; they were made with ready money. 
I think the line that goes into the County Down gets 
out of a manufacturing district, to a certain extent, 
and goes into an agricultural district ; it has no 
through traffic upon it ; its traffic is limited. 

4823. Was the country favourable for the con- 
struction of a railway ? — Ireland is generally favour- 
able for the construction of railways. 

4824. I am alluding to the neighbourhood of 
Belfast ? — I can scarcely say so favourable as in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin. 

4825. But they are not very expensive lines ? — 
No. 

4826. (Sir R. Hill.) You say the traffic is larger 
in the north than in the south ? — The traffic within 
a certain radius of Belfast is large, but that is 
not at all the case elsewhere. The Irish North- 
western line, of which I was, as I stated, for some 
years a director, pays xxo dividend, either to the 
original shareholders or the preference shareholders. 

4827. (Mr. Horsfall.) Does it pay its expenses ? — 
Yes, and also the interest on its bonds. 

4828. ( Chairman. ) Is that the line from London- 
derry to Dundalk ? — Yes, with one or two branches. 

4829. (Mr. Hamilton.) Is the traffic at all increasing 
xxpon it? — The traffic fell off considerably in 1862 
and 1863. It is, perhaps, slightly mending now, but 
very little. 

4830.. Do you see any prospect of amendment ? — 
I do not think the amendment is likely to be very 
great, or very rapid ; 1 think it will probably mend a 
little as the country improves. I am a little more 
sanguine thaxx the gentleman who preceded me. I 
hope the country will improve. 

4831. Londonderry is a very improving town, is it 
not ? — Yes, it is a vexy good town. 

4832. Its trade is chiefly by sea ? — The line of rail- 
way as between Londonderry atrd Omagh pays pretty 
well, but when it goes beyond Omagh, towards Ennis- 
killen, there is very little traffic ; then again from 
Enniskillen to Dundalk it passes through a district 
which is comparatively poor, and therefore a country 
which affords little railway traffic. 

4833. (Mr. Glyn.) Has that line of railway been 
costly ? — No, it is not a contractor’s line. 

4834. ( Sir R. Hill.) Has it been made with 
economy ? — Yes, it has been made with reasonable 
economy. There is a portion of the Londonderry and 
Enniskillen line which may be called a contractor’s 
lino. 

4835. Do the traffic and the trade of that district 
increase ? — The trade of Belfast has increased wonder- 
fully, but I do not know that the traffic on the rail- 
way has increased irr proportion. 

4836. Has it increased absolutely ? — Yes. 

4837. Is it generally the case in the northern dis- 
tricts that, where the trade is agricultural, the traffic 
increases ? — As I have mentioned, in the year 1862 
there was a falling off on all the railways, in the north. 

4838. But still it is increasing ? — Probably it Iras 
been increasing a little of late. 

4839. There was a fall in 1862, but dating from 
1862, or after the fall, I think you say that the traffic 
has increased ? — The increase since is very slight, 
but yet I think it has increased. 

4840. There has been some increase ? — Yes. 

4841. Concurrently with that increase of traffic, 
has there not been a very rapid emigration ? — There 
has been. 

4842. The population, therefore, I presume, has de- 
creased ? — The population of Ireland has very much 
decreased. 



J. W. 

Murland, Esq. 
2nd June 1S65. 
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J. w. 4823. Then virtually there is a large increase of 
Murland, Esq. traffic, is there not ; that is to say, if we compare the 

present traffic with the present population, there must 

and June 1865. ^ a mllc p larger traffic than there was a few years 
■b ac l c ? — If you compare the traffic with the popula- 
tion, perhaps, as a matter of proportion, that would 
he so. 

4844. Compared with the population, the traffic 
lias increased with some degree of rapidity, has it 
not ?— I do not think the population has much to do 
with the matter. So far as the emigration is con- 
cerned, I may just mention that their going out of 
the country of itself affords some traffic. I think that 
probably some of those persons afford more traffic 
when they are leaving the country than when they 
are remaining in .it. 

4845. Then you think the traffic of the railways 
has not suffered much by emigration ? — I do not think 
it has. I do not think Ireland suffers much by emi- 
gration. Of course that is only my opinion. 

4846. They are still constructing new lines in the 
north ? — They are constructing new lines in several 
instances. . 

4847. Although the lines already constructed are 
unprofitable ? — Although the lines already constructed 
are unprofitable to a great extent, they are still 
endeavouring to make new lines, but I must say they 
are almost all in great trouble at present ; the new 
lines are in difficulties generally. 

4848. Gan you account for the extension of unpro- 
fitable lines ? — I do not know whether I should not 
follow the prudent example set me by Mr. Haughton, 
and say nothing about them. 

4849. You think it is to be accounted for, but you 
would rather not state the reasons ? — I think it is a 
matter of speculation. I think some of the people 
who took the bonds and securities under the impres- 
sion that they could be sold, find now that they cannot 
sell them, and consequently they have come to a dead 
lock. 

4850. But still other lines are being projected ? — 
Several have been projected. 

4851. (Mr. Glyn.) You say the trade of Belfast, 
has been increasing very considerably ? — Yes. 

4852. But there has been no corresponding increase 
in the traffic upon the railways from Belfast ? — I 
think there has been some increase, but I do not think 
it is at all in proportion to the increase of the trade 
of Belfast. The trade of Belfast is very much a 
manufacturing trade. They import coals and other 
things by sea, and the manufactured goods for the 
most part go away by sea. 

4853. Do not the manufactures come into Belfast 
very much from the surrounding districts ? — The linen 
trade has undergone a very great change within the 
last few years. I know something of it, because I 
am a native of the north of Ireland. They are now 
beginning to weave linen to a great extent by steam- 
power looms. Formerly linen was woven entirely by 
hand, and then the manufactures were diffused over 
five or six counties in Ulster. The hand-loom weavers 
are now vigorously competed with by these steam- 
power looms, and I fear that the first time there is 
a little dulness in the trade the hand-loom weavers 
will be squeezed out altogether. 

4854. (Capt. Gallon.) The power-loom mills are 
all in or near Belfast,?— Yes. 

4855. Has the use of steam given great extension 
to the trade itself? — Yes; the quantity of linen 
manufactured now is very much greater than it was 
a few years ago. 

4856. Do you carry large quantities of flax ? — 
Yes. 

4857. Is that grown in Ireland ? — It is grown very 
much in the province of Ulster. There has been a 
very rapid increase in the growth of flax. The average 
growth was about 90,000 acres, but it came up last year 
to 300,000 acres. The flax hitherto lia3 been almost 
entirely grown in the province of Ulster. I rather 
think that the high prices stimulated it a little too 



much last year, and that we shall probably have a 
falling off. 

4858. Are there other parts of Ireland equally well 
calculated for the growth of flax ? — As far as the 
soil and climate are concerned I dare say there are. 

4859. Is there any particular reason why it is 

grown in Ulster ? Is it because it is near Belfast ? 

I think it is an industry which requires considerable 
skill and practice, and the inhabitants of Ulster are 
familiar with it, whereas the inhabitants of other 
parts of Ireland are not. 

4860. It requires knowledge ? — It requires con- 
siderable knowledge and skill. 

4861. (Chairman.) In other parts of Ireland they 
find great difficulty, do they not, in disposing of the 
flax after they have grown it, because they do not 
know how to prepare it for the market ? — That is so. 
They can never do any good with it unless they have 
scutch mills. I believe the lauded proprietors in the 
south of Ireland have been providing these scutch 
mills lately. It has not made much progress in the 
south. 

4862. Is there much traffic that flows between the 
north and the south? — But very little indeed. 

4863. (Mr. Glyn.) Can you make a through rate 
from Cork to Belfast ?— Yes; but we have to cart it 
through Dublin. 

4864. But you would make a through rate ? — Yes, 
if we were asked for it. We should certainly do so. 

4865. (Capt. Gallon.) But that requires to be 
iisked for ? — Yes. The impression on my mind is, 
that we have made through rates upon several occa- 
sions, but I am quite certain that we should make 
through rates if we were asked to do so. 

4866. To any town in the south of Ireland, such 
as Limerick or Waterford ? — I have no doubt that 
the Great Southern and Western railway would make 
a through rate to any town between Dublin and 
Belfast if it were demanded. 

4867. (Mr. Hamilton.) Would the granting of that 
through rate depend upon a special application ? — All 
our rates depend upon that. 

4868. I understand that you publish certain rates, 
which the public are at liberty to avail themselves 
of? — Quite so. 

4869. Are the through rates published rates ? — 
No. 

4870. (Mr. Glyn.) In England it is not always the 
case that through rates are published, because you 
have very often to go to the manager and inquire 
what the through rate is from a certain place to a 
certain place ? — Quite so. 

4871. Is it the case in Ireland as in England that 
you have to make inquiry previously to having a 
through rate granted ? — Certainly ; if we would 
make a through rate the goods would have to be 
carted from one terminus to another terminus, which 
we have arrangements for doing. The goods are 
booked through. I am quite certain that those 
through rates have been made. 

4872. There i3 no difficulty in any relations be- 
tween the different companies, which would make it 
impossible to do it ? — None whatever. 

4873. You all book through together ? — Yes ; all 
our managers meet most harmoniously in the 
clearing house, Dublin, and discuss the matter 
together. 

4874. (Capt. Gallon.) Is there any inconvenience 
in the railways in the northern part of Ireland 
being independent of each other ? — I have no doubt 
myself that the lines will be worked with more com- 
fort to the public, and greater profit to the railway 
companies if three or four of the lines in the north of 
Ireland were amalgamated. 

4875. Do you think that it would be an advan- 
tageous thing that they should be amalgamated ? — I 
do. 

4876. Is there any difficulty in their amalgamating 
of their own accord ? — So far as the Irish North- 
western Company is con ceAied, from its financial 
position there is very considerable difficulty in their 
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amalgamation, but so far as the three lines are con- 
cerned, namely, the Drogheda company, the Belfast 
Junction, and the Ulster, I have tried to bring 
about an amalgamation between them, but I find 
that our northern friends did not care for it. ' They 
seemed to think that their connexion was not 
so much with Dublin as it was inland, and they 
declined. 

4877. I# fact there was no unanimous wish among 
the companies to amalgamate ? — There was no unani- 
mous wish amongst those three companies to amalga- 
mate. I may state that in this year there was a move 
made by the Belfast Junction Company to amalga- 
mate with the Dublin and Drogheda, but we could 
hot agree upon terms. That was to amalgamate 
the company which goes between Portadown and 
Drogheda with the company between Drogheda and 
Dublin. On the part of the Dublin and Drogheda 
Company we were willing to amalgamate, but we 
did not see that any important advantage would be 
derived from amalgamating with that one line by 
itself. 

4878. That would not have taken you iuto Belfast? 
—No. 

4879. You had access to Enniskillen and London- 
derry 'without it ?— Quite so. 

4880. If an amalgamation were to be really useful 
it ought to embrace the Coleraine as well as the 
Belfast line ? — The Coleraine line is separated from 
the Ulster by Belfast, and is part of the northern 
counties system, and is to a certain extent indepen- 
dent. I do not know that it would be a necessary 
part of an amalgamated company, but I think the 
other four lines ought to be amalgamated, if we consult 
the convenience of the companies and the public. 

4881. Is the line from Belfast to Downpatrick an 
independent line ? — That is the County Down line. 

4882. And the Ulster line goes from Belfast to 
Armagh ? — The Ulster goes from Belfast to Porta- 
down ; and then one branch extends to Omagh, and 
the other branch extends to Clones, where it meets 
the Irish North-western. 

4883. Through Monaghan to Clones ? — Yes. 

4884. In fact there are eight companies between 
Armagh, Londonderry, and Belfast ? — I dare say you 
are right. 

4885. (Chairman.) The Newry and Armagh is an 
independent line ? — Yes. 

4886. Is it not a line without any communication 
with the others ? — I believe there are no arrange- 
ments for through booking. 

4887. Are you on friendly terms with the Newty 
and Armagh ? — The Dublin and Drogheda is, but 
I do not know whether the Ulster Company is or 
not. 

4888. ( Capt. Galton.) The Dublin and Drogheda 
does not touch it ? — No. 

4889. (Mr. Hamilton.) Has there been any ex- 
pression on the part of the public in favour of any 
amalgamation of these lines ? — I dare say individuals 
in speaking or writing have said so, but we have 
had no public meeting. A solicitor brbught in a 
bill without asking the consent of either company 
last year to amalgamate forcibly the Dublin and 
Drogheda and the Belfast Junction Companies, and 
he called a meeting at which I believe very few 
persons attended. The matter was brought before 
our shareholders at the half-yearly meeting, and I 
think out of 600,000/. stock, which was represented 
at that meeting, there was only 3,000/. which was in 
favour of his proposition, so that it was almost una- 
nimously rejected. 

4890. That may have been rather more from the 
manner in which it was brought forward than upon 
the merits of the question ? — Quite so. There is no 
objection to amalgamate if they can agree upon fair 
terms as between those two companies. 

4891. As to that line which you stated just now 
does not pay any dividend upon any portion of its 
capital, is the working of that line well and suffi- 
cient ?— I should be very sorry to say that it was 
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not, but at the same time I have no hesitation in J. W 
giving this general opinion, that any line that is pay- Murland, Esq 
ing little or no dividend will not be worked as well as 
a line that is paying a dividend. I think the natural ~ n unc 
tendency is to postpone every expenditure that can 
be postponed. 

4892. Do you think the wants of the public are as 
well supplied ?— Certainly not. 

4893. (Mr. Gower.) Do you consider that any 
proposal of an ultimate advantage would reconcile 
the shareholders of your company to a temporary loss 
of dividend ? — I think not, unless they could be quite 
sure that it was going to be very temporary, and it 
was a very small one, but they would require to be 
well assured of that. 

4894. If you were convinced that the loss would 
only be small and the uliimate advantage pretty 
certain, you would recommend it ? — If the loss were 
sure to be counterbalanced by an ultimate gain, of 
course I should not hesitate to recommend it. 

4895. (Mr. Glyn.) You would be obliged to show 
them some future gain ? — I think so ; I would not 
bring it forward unless I was satisfied myself that 
there would be some gain. 

4896. (Mr. Gower.) With regard to return tickets, 
have you any reason to believe that there has been 
any fraud in connexion with them on your line ? — I 
think there might be occasionally cases of fraud, blit 
so seldom as not to be any objection to the granting 
of return tickets. 

4897. You think that the occasional advantage 
which might be taken of it in the ticket being made 
use of by a different person than the person to whom 
it was issued, does not amount to an objection ? — I do 
not care who uses it. 

4898. (Chairman.) Is it your opinion that a reduc- 
tion of the fares and charges would in a few years be 
attended by a great increase of traffic such as would 
ultimately leave the companies without loss ? — I think 
if an extensive Universal reduction, such as has been 
talked of, were made, that the companies would pro- 
bably never be able to recoup themselves, and besides 
there would be a very large increase of working ex- 
penses in many departments which would be very 
heavy indeed ; but I think that a judicious reduction 
might be made by which they might probably recover 
themselves in the course of a few years. 

4899. (Mr.. Glyn.) A judicious reduction on what 
class of traffic ? — I should say on the third-class 
traffic, and perhaps also on other classes as well, per- 
haps on all classes of passenger traffic, but particularly 
on the third class. I have a strong feeling that the 
third class has not had the same advantage from rail- 
ways that the first and second classes have had. The 
third-class passengers travel now at about the same 
cost per mile, namely, a penny per mile, as they did 
in cars before the introduction of railways. 

4900. (Mr. Horsfall.) Do you entertain the same 
opinion with regard to a reduction of charges for 
goods ? — I have no doubt if it were carefully and 
judiciously done, that is, not done at haphazard, but 
done by persons who have considered the trade of the 
country carefully, and who would only make reduc- 
tions in those cases where the trade was capable of 
development, some reduction might be made, and after 
a time the loss would be made up by an increase of 
traffic. 

4901. (Sir R. Hill.) To what extent do you think 
the third-class fares might be judiciously reduced ? 

— There is no doubt that different parts of the 
country are differently circumstanced with regard to 
this third-class traffic ; there are some parts of the 
country where the population, is sparse, and no re- 
duction would probably produce any great increase 
of traffic, but in other parts the reduction would pro- 
duce an increase. I think it ought ultimately to get 
down as low as one halfpenny per mile, but I would, 
in tlqe first instance, reduce it to three farthings per 
mile. 

4902. You would reduce the fares gradually ? — I 
would reduce them gradually, and wait to see what 
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the effect would be upon each particular class of 
traffic. 

4903. ( Capt. Gallon.) Do you think that by un- 
settling the fare, and reducing it to three farthings, 
you would get the same benefit as if you reduced it 
all at once to one halfpenny ? — I think so ; I think 
that the traffic must be to a certain extent created* 
Persons must be taught to travel. I do not think it 
will be found necessary to make that sudden jump 
in fares, because I am quite sure that it would be a 
good while before the line could be recouped. 

4904. Then you think no disadvantage would 
accrue from reducing the fare by degrees ? — I think 
not. 

4905. {Sir JR. Hill.) Has there been any increase 
in the rates for third-class passengers ? — 1 have not 
known of any increase ; there has been sometimes 
a decrease. 

4906. {Chairman.) It appears by returns which 
have been prepared that, with reference to the total 
receipts of the Dublin and Drogheda Company, the 
third-class passengers’ receipts bear a large propor- 
tion ? — -I believe that is the case. 

4907. That is a circumstance rather in favour of a 
reduction of rates on third-class passengers running on 
your line ? — I think that is so. That is my own im- 
pression ; but at the same time we must not forget 
that we may be taking some passengers out of the 
second class. 

4908. You are aware of the fact that the proportion 
is large ? — I am quite aware of that fact. 

4909. {Capt. Galton.) You say that, there might 
be a loss from a reduction of fares in some parts of 
the country where the population is sparse, but would 
not the increase of traffic in other parts of the country 
where there are more people tend to the desirability of 
amalgamating railways, so that the increase of traffic 
in the populous parts might be set against the loss 
in the receipts arising from the sparse population ? — 
I think it would. I think if the railways could be 
amalgamated and worked in that way, that an experi- 
ment of that kind might be tried, and probably tried 
successfully, but which we could not expect ‘to get 
tried on individual lines. 

4910. Where there are large numbers of individual 
lines it is very difficult to try an experiment in that 
way, because the loss would be too large in a poor 
district through which one particular railway passes 
to recoup it ? — Certainly. 

4911. {Sir R. Hill.) Do you think it would be safe 
to make a large reduction in the fares of the third- 
class passengers, without, at the same time, making a 
proportionate reduction in the first and second class 
fares ? — I think it might probably be necessary to 
make some reduction in the first and second class 
fares when the reduction is made in the third class 
fares ; but I would expect more to be recouped from 
the third class than I would from the first and second. 

4912. Should you not think it judicious to maintain 
something like the present proportions ? — I think so. 

4913. {Capt. Galton.) Do you think that by re- 
ducing the third-class fares, and not reducing the first 
and second class fares, that you would induce fewer 
people to travel first and second class ; if the third- 
class fare was very much decreased do you not think 
that the first and second class would at all events 
have a still greater disinclination to travel with the 
third class than they have at present, however low the 
fares might be ? — There is something in that sugges- 
tion, undoubtedly. I have not the slightest doubt 
that if the fares of the first, second, and third classes 
generally were reduced to a considerable extent, that 
the effect would be that many persons who now »o 
third class would go second, to avoid the company 
which they would get into by going third class. 

4914. {Chairman.) Do you think that the whole 
of the Irish railways might be managed by a single 
company, and that the- business would not be more 

than could be carried on by a single company ? I 

think not. I think in England they manage much 



larger companies. I do not see why it could not be 
done. 

4915. Do you think that considerable improvements 
might be introduced if it were in the hands of a single 
company ? — I have no doubt that improvements would 
be introduced. 

4916. Improvements that would lead to an in- 
creased development of traffic ? — To a certain limited 
extent I think so. I think that those small poor lines, 
never can be worked in such a way as to give per- 
fectly fair play to the traffic. 

4917. {Mr. Glyn.) With much economy of manage- 
ment ? — A certain amount of economy. I do not 
think there will be as much economy as people think. 
The per-centage which the fees of directors and 
similar charges bear to the whole expenses of the rail- 
ways is so very small, that but little saving in that 
respect -would be effected ; I think the great advantage 
would be in the efficiency of working. 

4918. {Capt. Galton.) It would enable them to pay 
adequate salaries to their locomotive superintendents 
and general managers ? — Yes. 

4919. {Sir It. Hill.) And thus command a higher 
order of talent ? — No doubt those lines, which are in 
a low financial state, cannot be as well managed as 
they should be ; that is impossible. 

4920. ( Chairman.) Are any mines of any descrip- 
tion worked in the north of Ireland, in that district 
with which yoq are connected as a railway director ? 
— I think not. I think there are some collieries which 
were worked near Dungannon, but I rather think 
they were accommodated by a canal. The principal 
mines in Ireland are copper and sulphur mines, 
situated near the coast. There is a small mine in the 
neighbourhood of Shalee, which is a very trifling 
affair, and there is iron ore at Arigna, but I am 
greatly afraid that that cannot be made available. 

4921. Is that a rare description of ore ? — I am not 
at all acquainted with mining, but I have heard it 
stated that it is only worth 5s. a ton when put on 
board, and that would not pay the expenses of raising 
it, and conveying it 120 miles. 

4922. Have any manufactories been built lately in 
the neighbourhood of Belfast, at Lurgan, Banbridge, 
and that neighbourhood ? — In Belfast a great 
number. 

4923. Not in elfast itself, but the towns in the 
vicinity ? — In that part of the country there are 
several manufactories, but the tendency latterly has 
been to erect manufactories in Belfast. 

4924. Have no new ones been lately constructed 
in the vicinity of Belfast, that is to say, within 10, 
12, or 20 miles of Belfast ? — There are some large 
mills not far from Belfast. 

4925. Lately built ? — I do not think so. 

4926. Has there been no increase in the number of 
mills ? — Several establishments may have been ex- 
tending themselves, but I do not think there have 
been any new establishments created outside Belfast. 
I cannot speak positively, but that is my impression. 

4927. {Mr. Gower.) Do you know any manufactories 
anywhere that have been established in consequence of 
the construction of railways in Ireland ? — I cannot 
recal any. The Ulster Railway has been a very long 
time in operation, and was one of the early railways 
in Ireland ; there have been manufactories established 
at Lurgan and Portadown since that railway was 
made ; but whether in consequence 'of that railway 
being made I do not know. For instance, Portadown, 
before the Ulster Railway was made, was a village 
containing 1,000 inhabitants, but the population has 
now increased to 10,000. I have no doubt that 
increase has arisen from the facilities afforded by the 
railway. 

4928. Is that in connexion with the linen trade ? 
— It is very much connected with the linen trade. 

4929. ( Sir It. Hill.) Are you of opinion that 
many of the railways that have been recently 
constructed have been made at an unnecessary cost ? 
— If you mean by the cost, the sum which is put 
down to capital account at the time it is closed, 
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I should say certainly ; but if you mean that the 
money has actually been spent on the road I should 
say that they have been made at too little cost. The 
money has been raised under extraordinary disad- 
vantages and thereby the commission, interest, and 
so on, that has been paid for it is added from time 
to time to the capital account until it mounts up to 
a very large sum indeed. I will give an illustration : 
the Cork and Youghal line has been recently pur- 
chased by the Great Southern and Western Company, 
who have agreed to give 310,000/. of their stock for 
that line. The line, according to the accounts of the 
company, seems to have cost upwards of 600,000/., 
between 600,000/. and 700,000/., but I believe it 
could be constructed for 300,000/. 

4930. Do you mean 300,000/. in cash ; because 
300,000/. stock of the Great Southern and Western 
Company would not sell in the market for 300,000/. ? 
I am merely speaking of what it could be constructed 
for. 

4931. Do you think they have also been badly 
made ? — I think so, in some cases. 

4932. In what respects are they defective ? — If a 
contractor lias contracted to supply sleepers, the 
sleepers which he puts down do not last very long. 

4933. They not being good timber ? — Being veiy 
sappy timber. 

4934. {Mr. Glyn.) Does that apply to the Porta- 
down Railway ? — Do you mean the railway from 
Portadown to Omagh ? 

4935. Yes ? — The Ulster Company have taken that 
railway now. It has been only three or four years 
in use, and I understand that they have found it 
necessary to put down some new sleepers. 

4936. That was a contractor’s line ? — Yes. 

4937. ( Chairman.) The Dublin and Drogheda line 
have no arrangements with the Armagh and Newry 
line ? — No ; we have no through booking with them 
except through the medium of other companies. It 
will be observed that the traffic to Armagh before that 
line was made, went by Portadown, from Newry. 
It is therefore to a certain extent, a competing line 
with the Belfast Junction. 

4938. You do not give tickets through from Dublin 
to Armagh by the Newry and Armagh line ? — No. 

4939. You would be unable to do it unless the 
arrangements were approved of by the lines between 
Dublin and Armagh ? — We could not do it ourselves, 
and my impression is that we do not do it for that 
reason. 

4940. {Mr. Hamilton.) Is the average condition 
of the lines in Ireland equal to the average condition 
of the lines in this country ? — We have no line in 
Ireland in the condition of the London and North- 
western, which is the line that I travelled on in 
coming up to London. 

4941. I mean in point of repair and construction ? 
— A few of the lines are very good. The rolling 
stock is as good as can be made ; the lines are kept 
in excellent order, and are well constructed, but the 
rails are not fish-jointed. There is that disadvantage. 

4942. Are the rails on the Irish lines not fish- 
jointed ? — They are not fish-jointed generally. Some 
of the new lines have fish -jointed rails, but the old 
lines have not, and they have not yet had occasion to 
renew their rails. We have a different mode of laying 
the rails in Ireland to that which is adopted in this 
country. 

4943. ( Chairman.) Is there any other information 
which you could supply the Commission with, which 
you think might be of importance to their inquiry ? — 
On the Dublin and Drogheda line we have been in 
the habit of giving return tickets on Sundays at single 
fares. We were induced to do that by the circumstance 
that there are upon our line one or two localities with 
very healthy suitable places for taking exercise at. 
We have issued return tickets at single fares all over 
our line. 

4944. For all classes ? — For all classes of pas- 
sengers. 
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4945. {Capt. Gallon.) Does that add much to the 
traffic ? — In fine weather, in summer it does, but in 
winter not at all. 

4946. Do you continue that all through the winter ? 
— Yes, but we do not run the same trains in winter 
that we do in summer. 

4947. ( Capt. Galton.) Are there any facilities on 
your lines for the sort of traffic that takes ; place on 
Sundays upon the metropolitan railways, that is to 
say, the issue of return tickets at single fares from 
Sunday to Monday ? — Our return tickets, as a general 
rule, for first and second class passengers, are avail- 
able for a distance of 50 miles only for the same day; 
for the distance of 50 miles up to 100 miles for two 
days ; over 100 miles for three days ; and in addition 
to that tickets issued on a Friday are available till 
the following Monday. 

4948. For long distances ? — Yes, on the Great 
Southern and Western, and also on the Northern lines. 

4949. And those issued on Sunday would be avail- 
able for Monday ? — Yes. 

4950. {Chairman.) Is the pleasure traffic which 
you are talking of more especially confined to Sunday? 
— We find, particularly with the third class, unless 
they have a holiday, that they will not avail them- 
selves much of any inducement that we could offer 
them. We have several times tried excursion trains 
on days which were not holidays, and we found them 
to be failures. On the other hand, when we ran them 
upon two or three of the great holidays of the year 
they were crowded. 

4951. Has the result of this holiday traffic been 
satisfactory to the companies financially ? — Yes, we 
get the trains quite full. 

4952. Have you been able to accommodate that 
traffic with your regular rolling stock ? — Yes ; I 
would beg to observe that if an experiment could be 
tried without being tried at the expense of the share- 
holders, in the way of reducing the fares and charges 
in Ireland, I should be exceedingly glad to see it, and 
I am quite sure that the companies would give every 
facility to try it, provided they were saved from loss. 

4953. Do you agree with Mr. Haughton, that the 
experiment could not be tried unless the Government 
were prepared to risk a considerable annual loss ? — 
I am not come here prepared to make any well con- 
sidered suggestion upon the subject. But it has 
occurred to my mind that if the Government were 
disposed to entertain the question of purchasing up 
the railways altogether, that the shareholders would 
undoubtedly be willing to take on Government secu- 
rity a smaller amount of dividend, than they have 
been getting, and in this way the Government would 
have some margin which they could apply to the re- 
duction of fares. If that were done judiciously and 
carefully, I think that the loss probably need not be 
very large, and I think if it were done wisely that 
that loss would very likely be recouped in the course 
of a few years. 

4954. {Mr. Hamilton.) Although the lines ai-e not 
in first-rate repair, I presume they are in sufficiently 
good repair to bear a very much larger traffic ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

4955. They are in practical repair ? — I should not 
at all wish to give the impression that the principal 
lines of the country are not in very good repair. 
The question was asked as to whether they were in 
as good repair as the leading lines of England. I 
said that they had not such heavy rails, and that they 
are not fish-jointed, but I would say that they are in 
excellent repair. 

4956. With reference to the question of the Go- 
vernment purchasing the lines, the state of repair is 
a very important question ? — No doubt, and a con- 
siderable difference would be found between the lines. 
Of course some of them are much better than others. 

4957. {Chairman.) You do not imagine that where 
lines pay no dividend the ordinary shareholders would, 
be willing to make the Government a present of their 
capital ? — I do not suppose they would, but I should 
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think many of them would be content to sell it on 
very moderate terms. 

4958. With regard to lines paying no dividend, are 
the ordinary shares when sold in the market worth 

anything ? There are some speculative people who 

will buy them at low prices. 

4959. If it is wished to dispose of them have they 
generally found purchasers? — I should say that is so 
with some of them, but with regard to others I do 
not think purchasers can be found for them. 

4960. ( Sir B. Hill.) Are there lines the traffic 
of which would not cover the working expenses ? 
r— There is a line, the traffic of which does not 
cover its working expenses, from Bagenalstown to 
Wexford, a distance of 21 miles. It is a well-con- 
structed line, but it is now lying idle. 

4961. (Mr. Glyn,) Is 5 per cent, the usual rate 



of interest on Irish debentures ?— The average rale 
of interest which the Dublin and Drogheda pays is 
as nearly as possible 4£ per cent., and the average 
rate of the Great Southern and Western is 4£ per 
cent. 

4962. Is the average throughout the country 5 per- 
cent. ? — There are several of those lines in difficulties 
which I suppose find it very hard to get their de- 
bentures renewed at all, and probably can only do so 
by giving personal security. Any line which is in 
good credit gets its debentures out at 4^ per cent. 

4963. Has the Dublin and Drogheda any preference 
capital? — Yes, it has about 100,000?. of preference 
capital at 4 per cent., and 150,000?. of preference 
capital at 5 per cent., which will be redeemable in 
the course of two or three years, so that in that 
case the Government if it purchased, would get the 
benefit of a reduction. 



His Grace the Duke of Devonshire here retired, and Mr. LEVESON GOWER took the Chair. 



Mr. Benjamin Fearnley called in and examined. 



4964. (Chairman.) You are, I believe, the secretary 
of the Newry and Armagh Railway Company? — 
Yes. 

4965. Have you any -statement to make with re- 
ference to the traffic on your railway ? — Our traffic is 
very seriously interfered with by the competitive 
measures of the companies with which we are con- 
nected. The Ulster Company which joins us on the 
north has possession of a line from Belfast to 
Monaghan and Clones; and then the Dublin and 
Belfast Junction Company, which is one of the lines 
between Dublin and Belfast, joins us at the south- 
ern end ; and between those two companies a system 
has been pursued for the purpose of diverting the 
traffic from our line. The existing lines between 
Newry and Armagh may be described as a triangle, 
of which our line forms the hypotenuse, there being 
communication via Portadown by the other two sides. 
Of course we have the opportunity of carrying the 
traffic at much lower rates than the other companies, 
and if we were not interfered with we should, I may 
say, command the entire of it. We have applied to 
them for through rates over our system to the various 
stations with which we do business, but that has 
been refused, with the exception of to and from the 
town of Newry. They agreed upon through rates with 
us in reference to Newry, but upon the new section of 
our line, which is between Goragh Wood and Armagh, 
which was opened in August last, they have refused 
us. 

4966. (Mr. Glyn.) They will take any traffic from 
you which you give them, which goes from Newry to 
Armagh, but they will not give you any traffic at 
Armagh to take to Newry ? — No, except that which 
they cannot avoid. They will send it round by the 
old route, that is by Portadown. Our business com- 
munications and the trade of the port of Newry lie 
very much in the Monaghan and Clones districts, 
to which we have no independent access. The 
Ulster Company wish to draw the trade to Belfast, 
and they do that by giving low rates to merchants 
in that locality, and refusing the Newry and Armagh 
Company. 

4967. What is the class of traffic that comes from 
Monaghan and Clones ? — That is chiefly inwards 
traffic from Newry. There is not much export trade 
from that district to Newry. The trade consists 
chiefly of importations from Newry. 

4968. Of what sort? — Coals, grain, timber, and 
iron. 

4969. Is there much coal traffic ? — It varies. 

4970. Will not they give you through rates for that 
coal traffic to Monaghan and Clones ? — They refuse 
through rates, and, of course, the coal traffic is in- 
cluded. There is a great deal of traffic in grain and 
bread stuffs in that district, and there are some exten- 
sive mills. There is also a traffic in slates, timber, 
and agricultural produce. 



4971. Do they want to force you to amalgamate 
with them ? — They do not want us to amalgamate, 
but they want us to agree to a proposition which 
they made, that the two routes, namely, the direct 
route between Newry and Armagh, which belongs to 
our company, and the route through Portadown, 
which belongs to the two companies I have spoken of, 
should be placed on terms of equality as regards fares 
and rates. 

4972. That the charge should be equal for the long 
distance and the short distance ? — Yes. 

4973. And that you should divide the traffic ? — 
Yes, practically. 

4974. (Mr. Glyn.) How many miles do they carry 
their railway in competition with you ? — 29 miles, 
and the direct route is 21 miles, so that there is nearly 
a difference of one third in our favour. So far as 
passenger traffic is concerned, we should get it, but 
with regard to goods traffic, the distance does not tell 
materially in our favour. 

4975. You do get passenger traffic ? — So far as 
Armagh is concerned, but not as far as Monaghan 
and that district is concerned. 

4976. Do you think, if you were amalgamated with 
the Ulster Company, that that district would be 
better provided for ? — I am not sure of that, because 
it is not merely a question of railways, but it is a 
question of ports ; Belfast has got the start very 
much, and the merchants and people in business con- 
sider that it would be to the interest of that district 
to bring the traffic to Belfast over the Ulster railway. 

4977. Is your company a local company ? — Yes. 

4978. Was it formed by Newry merchants ? — No, 
chiefly by English capital, I should say. 

4979. Is your line in connexion with the Warren- 
point and Rostrevor line ? — No, it is a separate 
company. 

4980. (Chairman.) What do you propose as a 
remedy with reference to this matter ? — Cardwell’s 
Act does not give a remedy to meet this case, inas- 
much as it does not make it compulsory upon either 
of those companies to give through tickets, or to allow 
us to book through backward and forward on their 
system. All that Cardwell’s Act provides for is, 
that the traffic shall be sent onward without delay, 
but it does not give any company that requires it, the 
means of demanding that a rate shall be fixed in pro- 
portion to the distance. 

498 1 . (Mr. Glyn.) They must make a rate for you 
under that Act ? — Yes. 

4982. But they can charge the maximum rate ? — 
Yes ; in fact, the merchant who desires to make 
Newry his place of business is prevented on account 
of not having through rates. 

4983. The fact is, they give a rate for traffic which 
goes from Newry through Portadown, Armagh, and 
Monaghan, which would come to less than the two 
rates that you would charge between Newry and 
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Armagh, and they would charge between Armagh 
aud Monaghan ? — Yes. 

4984. So that practically they shut you out from 
all that traffic ? — Yes ; some of the merchants in the 
grain trade cany on a very extensive business, and 
would send a large quantity of traffic over our line if 
there was a through rate, and there are also minerals 
in large quantities to be carried. 

4985. Where does that grain go to ? — -To the 
Monaghan district chiefly. 

4986. What for ? — To be ground and used up there. 

4987. Is that ground in Ireland ? — It is ground in 
Newry and Monaghan ; sometimes they get it in a 
raw state to work into meal, but they make a differ- 
ence in the rates on their system as between Newry 
aud Monaghan, which enables the Belfast merchant 
to do business in that district at a shilling a ton less 
than the Newry merchant can, although the distance 
is much greater from Belfast to the points I have 
spoken of than from Newry. 

4988. {Chairman.) I suppose when you made a 
railway of your own, you expected to be able to make 
arrangements with the other companies ? — Certainly. 
Another point which has been a great disadvantage 
to us is, that we have been obliged to use the Ulster 
Company’s station at Armagh, when we expected to 
have an independent station, and the result is that, 
the hues being unquestionably competitive, they 
have learnt all our rates and special arrangements, 
and it has been impossible for us to compete or hold 
our ground. 

4989. {Mr. Glyn.) Why did you not form your 
own station there ? — We applied for Parliamentary 
powers to do so, but we were strongly opposed by the 
Ulster Company, and they forced us into their station. 
We even went so far as to have an arbitration upon 
it, but we were defeated in our attempt to get an 
independent station. 

4990. When did you open your line ? — We opened 
the section from Gorah Wood on the 25th of August 
Inst. Since then we have been completely without 
through traffic, nothing but the local traffic of the 
district, which hardly pays working expenses. The 
southern portion of the line from Newry to Goragh 
Wood has been opened since 1854. 

4991. {Capt. Gallon.) What precise change would 
you suggest to meet this case ? — That any company 
should be compelled, at the request of another com- 
pany with which it had a junction, to agree to the 
through tickets and invoices issued by that company. 

4992. At fixed rates ? — No. 

4993. How would you settle the rates ? — I would 
leave the parties to arbitration. There should be 
some means of protecting the company which sends 
the traffic from having to pay the maximum rates. 

4994. Would not the Court of Common Pleas give 
you that protection ? — We have obtained some very 
good legal opinions upon that point, and they do not 
consider that remedy sufficiently satisfactory. We 
cannot compel them to book through. 

4995. Might you not leave it to the Court of 
Common Pleas to decide what the rate shall be ? — 
The machinery provided by Mr. Cardwell’s Act is 
arbitration, and that I think sufficient. 

4996. {Mr. Glyn.) Why have you not availed 
yourself of that ? — We are about to do so now. 

4997. Then, in point of fact, you have not tried it 
yet ? — We are going to see wliat we can do. 

4998. You have not tried the efficiency of the re- 
medy provided by Mr. Cardwell’s Act ? — Not yet, but 
we are advised that we can oblige them to quote 
through rates ; but what those rates will be, or whether 

. they will bear a mileage proportion to what they charge 
on their own system is a point that we are not so 
sure about. The chief inconsistency in their con- 
duct to us lies in tlieir granting us through rates over 
part of their system, and refusing through rates to us 
over another part. 

4999. You do not know what your grievance is, or 
what is your remedy until you obtain the decision of 
the Court ?• — We know what our grievance is, but we 

C 



do not know so well what our remedy will be. The 
population of the distinct lying between Goragh Wood 
and Newry is denser than any other part of the known 
world, except China. 

5000. {Capt. Galton.) What fares do you charge 
for third-class traffic ? — Is. 3 d. is our charge for 
third-class passengers between Newry and Armagh, 
a distance of 2 1 miles. 

5001. Does that produce a large traffic ? — No, it 
does not. 

5002. {Chairman.) I presume you get all the 
direct traffic from Armagh to Newry ? — Passenger 
traffic we do. 

5003. Do you not get, all the goods traffic ? — We 
do not, because they can carry round via Portadown 
and give more facilities than we can. Although the 
distance by their line is longer, that does not make 
any difference with regard to goods, as they carry as 
cheaply as we do. 

5004. They charge the same for their long distance 
that you do for your short distance ? — Yes. 

5005. {Mr. Glyn.) When do you expect your trial 
will take place ? — We hope that we shall have it on 
this term. 

5006. ( Capt. Galton.) Then you would wish them 
to charge a higher rate than you charge ? — In pro- 
portion to the distance we would. We think that 
where they have a longer route they should not be 
able to force us down. We do not want any special 
protection for ourselves, but we believe we could 
carry a great deal more traffic if we were allowed 
access to the districts, from which we are now shut 
out. 

5007. Do you not think that it would be a benefit 
to the public if these railways were amalgamated 
together and the traffic carried on in amity instead of 
their being at war with each other ? — I do not think 
amalgamation would be exactly the cure for all the 
evils of the present system. 

5008. If they were all amalgamated together, 
would it not be the joint interest of the companies to 
get as much traffic upon each railway as they possibly 
could ? — Yes. 

5009. And to develop all the ports ? — Not all 
equally. A powerful port, such as Belfast, would 
very likely have a greater interest in bringing the 
traffic over a long route than a small port like Newry, 
aud it would just lead to a recurrence of the same 
evils that we suffer from at present. If the Commis- 
sion will allow me, I will read a letter which will 
illustrate it. This is from a merchant who would 
send goods over our line if there was a through rate : — 

“ Craigmore, Newry, 

“ 30th November 1864. 

" Newry and Armagh Railway Company. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“We have been written to by some of the Belfast 
merchants, saying that the Ulster Railway Company 
would not take our goods unless we permitted them to be 
forwarded to main line station. Please say how this is. 

“ Your obedient servants, 

“Atkinson & Crawley,” 



Mr. B. 
Fearnley. 

2nd June 1865. 



Then there follows a memorandum from J. Linton 
Vallely 

“ Dear Sir, “ Newry, December 2nd, 1864. 

“ I directed my manager at Belfast to address my 
goods via Gorah; he did so, and was told that they 
could not be booked further than Portadown.” 

That is the extreme limit of the Ulster line 
towards the Newry and Armagh railway, then he goes 
on, — 



“ But if he changed the direction to * Main line ’ they 
would go on, which he did. I should be glad to know if 
goods delivered at the station in Belfast before a certain 
hour should be delivered the following day in Newry.” 
Then I have this from another merchant ; — . 

“ Domully Weaving Factory, 

“ Dear Sir, “ 3rd December 1864. 

“ Referring to our conversation, you asked me to 
state my reasons for discontinuing sending goods by 
your line ; simply this, that I am compelled to do so in 
consequence of the Ulster Company refusing to forward 
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Mr. B. my goods by your line as heretofore (though I had a 
Fearnley. special agreement for a through rate, namely 13s. Ad. per 

ton), and to show you how the Ulster Company manage 

_’nd June 1S65. I now enclose you a letter from my Belfast correspondent, 

dated the 24th ultimo. The goods there referred to not 

having come up on the 25th I went to Belfast on this day 
and called at the railway office, and a young man in the 
traffic department showed me Ferguson & Co.’s for- 
warding note, and told me that goods had been sent 
on by the 1 p.m. on the 24th to Portadown, but that 
this Company would not forward them beyond their own 
line, not having a through rate with the Armagh Com- 
pany. I stated that I had a through rate, and had no 
notice of any change of arrangement between the com- 
panies. His reply was, that the goods had been for- 
warded, and that was all he could do in the matter. I 
then asked to see the secretary, and was shown his office. 
I was told he was engaged. I asked to see the assistant 
secretary, and saw him. I told him the object of my 
visit, that this was the third occasion within the month 
that my goods were delayed (once sent to main line and 
once delayed at Portadown). He expressed his regret that 
I was inconvenienced, and again repeated that they had 
no through rate. My answer was, I had, and not having 
notice of any change between them and the other 
Company I would hold his Company responsible for 
the loss incurred by reason of the delay. He intimated 
to me that if my goods went by the other line there 
would be no delay. The goods referred to were not 
delivered until the 26th (Saturday) by your Company, 
incurring a loss of four days. For these reasons I must 
send my goods via “ main line.” 

“Yours, &c. 

“ Alex. McNeale.” 
I need not detain the Commission by reading any 
more of this correspondence ; but, with their permis- 
sion, I will hand it in. 



Edward Street station via Goragli, but they were sent to 
Main Line. I sent cards to the merchant to put on my 
goods, one of which I enclose, came to me and box of bacon 
delivered from Main Line, 22 Dec. last, and two boxes 
bacon which I believe were addressed same way, went to 
Main Line, but were all taken off when delivered to me. 

“ Yours truly, 

“To B. L. Fearnley, Esq, “Joseph Maktin.” 

“ Memorandum. 

“ 1 Month 30, 1865. 

“ From Thomas Green & Co., To B. L. Fearnley, 

“ Grocers and Tea Dealers, Manager of the 

“ Margaret Square, Newry. Ncwry & Armagh Railway. 

“Haying been in the habit of getting goods from Bel- 
fast via ‘The Newry and Armagh Railway,’ and being 
desirous of always doing so, we have in accordance with 
your directions had them addressed via Gorah, but have 
reason to know that even when so addressed they have 
come by the Main Line station, and in one instance, pointed 
out to the clerk of the Junction Company, a cask of sugar 
which came by their line and yet directed plainly via 
Gorah. 

“ We are, respectfully, 

“ Thomas Green & Co.” 
“Wholesale Stationery Department, 

“ 12, Water Street, Newry, 

“ Dear Sir, “ 31st January 1865. 

“ I wish to know can you inform me can I have 
protection against the Dublin & Belfast Junction Railway 
Company insisting (in the face of the address in plain and 
legible writing ‘ Gorah Wood ’) to bring my goods bn their 
carts from the Main Line, exposing them so long in open 
carts to the rain, and thus damaging my property ? Your 
attention to this will oblige. 

" Yours truly, 

“Benj. L. Fearnley, Esq. “John Wright.” 



The witness handed in the same, which is as 
follows : 

“ Memorandum. 

“ From Cantrell & Co., “ 3rd December, 1864, 

“ 25, Bank Street, 

“ Belfast. “ To Mr. James Woods, 



•UEAK dir, 

“ Your favour of the 3rd instant to hand. In 
regard to hamper forwarded you 1st instant, our reasons 
for forwarding it by main line were simply these : The 
officials at the Ulster station refused to take charge of the 
lumper unless so addressed, and we were not aware of 
any other alternative. We hope you will not disoblige 
us by having the hamper returned, and if you can 
suggest to us any means whereby in future we may 
avoid the course taken we shall not fail to act upon 
them. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ Yours truly, 

“ Cantreli. & Co.” 

“ Newtownhamilton, Dec. 1st, 1864. 

“ To the Managers of the Railway Company, 

Edward Street, Newry. 

“ Sir, 

“ I ENCLOSE the directions which were on a box for 
me, also the receipt for the payment ; coming by main line 
has caused me a delay of three or four days in receiving 
them. 

“ Yours truly, 

“Thomas Linton.”* 

“ Dear Sir, “ Newry, January 18th, 1865. 

Latterly the goods which I order in Belfast are sent 
up to Main Line station instead of Edward Street station 
where I wish them all to come to. The Main Line station 
is very inconvenient for me, and I would be glad you would 
inform me if there are any means of putting a stop to them 
being sent in future to that station. I had several lots of 
bacon latterly from Belfast, which I ordered to be sent to 



“ H. M. H. Morris, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, “March 21st, 1865. 

“ About the 2nd instant you sent Mr. Murphy of 
this town a quantity of soap which he states was delivered 
to him via Main Line station (Dublin & Belfast Junction 
Company) but that you explained the reason verbally to 
him. As however, lie wishes to put an end to his goods 
coming by that station and has spoken to our agent on the 
matter, may I ask you to give me the particulars of the 
exact date V Mr. Murphy states you instructed the soap to 
be forwarded by our line and that the Ulster Company re- 
fused ; that you took it away, but that having no other 
remedy you had to return it, and allow the soap to be for- 
warded via Main Line station. An early reply will oblige, 
“ Yours respectfully, 

“Benj. L. Fearnley. 

“ Belfast, 23rd March 1865. 

“ Benjn. L. Fearnley, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I am in receipt of yours of the 21st inst., and in 
reply beg to say that the forwarding agent to the Ulster 
Railway Company here refuses to forward any goods to 
Newry, except via Newry Main Line station. 

“ I am, yours resptly., 

“ H. M. H. Morris.” 

( The Witness.) We have complied with every re- 
quest that was made to us for the exchange of through 
booking facilities upon every portion of our line, and we 
had several applications of that sort. For instance, at 
the opening of the Dublin Exhibition there was a pro- 
posal made for the issue of through tickets to Dublin 
at a cheap rate from Newry. That we agreed to. 
We followed that up by a request that they would 
extend the same facilities to the new section of our 
line ; but that they have refused to do, so that parties 
from Armagh and the intermediate district were 
obliged to come to Goragli Wood and renew their 
ticket to Dublin, and in some cases they were left 
behind through missing the train. 



Mr. Mr. James Delahunty called in and examined. 

J. Delahu nty. 5010. (Chairman.) You are the managing director 5011. Have you any statement to make with refer- 
e "^ ter * or d and Kilkenny Railway and the ence to the railway traffic of the south of Ireland ? — 
Kilkenny Junction Railway ?— Yes. The statement that I wish to make is this, that as 



* “The box referred to had the following address posted on it: 

“ By rail to Newry vid Gorah, 

“ Mr. 'i'nos. Linton, 

“ Newtonhamilti 
ir the carriage had am ' " 



s appe: 
dually 



are by the Junctic 
it- Newtownhamilton." 
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far as Waterford is concerned, being the place I 
am connected with, there is a great difficulty iu ap- 
proaching the interior of Ireland from the want of rail- 
way communication, and there is even great difficulty in 
approaching Dublin, from the indisposition of the 
Great Southern and Western Railway Company to 
work in harmony with the Waterford and Kilkenny, 
so as to give trains that will conduce to the public 
convenience. I also wish to state that the public of 
the south of Ireland are, in my opinion, very much 
injured by the determination of the Great Southern and 
Western in connexion with the London and North- 
western to subsidize the local lines and steam packet 
companies to allow the traffic to be brought to England 
via Dublin. They pay 30 per cent, for that, and such 
diversion of traffic, in my opinion, not only is injurious 
to the southern cross channel communications, but very 
injurious to the public in the several localities. 

5012. I understood you to say that there was an 
indisposition to give accommodation from the junction 
at Kilkenny up to Dublin ; to what do you ascribe 
that indisposition to forward traffic ? — They do not 
wish the traffic of the middle of the country should 
find its way to England by Waterford, they would 
rather it should go by Dublin, and they will not run 
trains so as to suit the convenience of the Waterford 
public either going up or down. For instance, if you 
want to go from Waterford to Dublin and back in one 
day, you cannot do so. They run their train from 
Kilkenny at so early an hour in the morning that it 
would be useless for the Waterford and Kilkenny 
Company to send trains to meet it, because no one 
would go. They run a train at 6.15 from Kilkenny 
to Dublin ; the Waterford and Kilkenny Company 
would have to send a train at four o’clock, or a quarter 
past four o’clock, in order to catch that. In the 
same way the evening train coming down arrives at 
Kilkenny at such a late hour that no one would come 
by a train to Waterford if such was running. 

5013. What remedy do you propose for that ? — I 
think there should be some power which ■would 
compel railway companies to work harmoniously, so 
that the public interests might not be injured. 
Whether that power should be given to the Board of 
Trade, or some other party selected by Parliament, it 
will be for them to say ; but there must be some 
power outside the railways. I know the Waterford 
and Kilkenny Company have always been disposed to 
run in such a ■way as will serve the Waterford public, 
but they have always been refused similar action- by 
the other ,side. 

5014. You say you have given more accommodation 
than you have received ? — If the Great Southern and 
Western ran trains at convenient hours we should 
run trains in connexion with them. If they ran the 
trains at such hours as to suit the Waterford public, 
more passengers would go. In fact, they inconve- 
nience the district altogether. Third-class passengers 
going from Waterford to Dublin lose a great deal of 
time either going up or coming down. They have to 
stop a night in Kilkenny, although the -whole distance 
is but 112 miles. 

5015. ( Capt. Galton .) Do you say that passengers 
from Waterford to Dublin cannot go by way of Kil- 
kenny and return the same day ? — Not the third-class 
.. passengers, nor, in fact, any class passengers. Third- 

class passengers cannot go through the same day. 

5016. Then they must take two days to get from 
Dublin ? — To come to Dublin. If they go third class 
they must stop a night at Kilkenny. 

5017. (Mr. Hamilton.) That is the only direct line 
from Dublin to Waterford ? — It is, in fact, the direct 
line. 

5018. Your complaint is, that the Great Southern 
and Western do not give any proper facilities at the 
junction at Kilkenny ? — Yes ; they will not run trains 
at an hour that will suit the public ; they run the 
morning train from Kilkenny at 6.15, arriving in 
Dublin at 9.30. 

5019. (Mr. Glyn.) That is the through train of 
the Great Southern and Western ? — It is the through 
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train from Kilkenny ; that is their Kilkenny line 
through train. 

5020. It is their through train on the main line? — 
It is not a through train from Waterford. 

5021. What train do you wish to join on the 
Great Southern and Western ? — We want a train that 
will allow parties to leave Waterford at 6 o’clock in 
the morning and arrive at Dublin in proper time for 
business, and then enable the parties to leave at 4 or 5 
o’clock p.m., so as to arrive in Waterford at 10 o’clock 
at night. 

5022. Do you wish them to put on particular trains 
to accommodate you ? — I wish to alter the hour of the 
trains which they do run. 

5023. The trains, you say, that do run now are 
their trains to other parts of their system ?— No ; they 
are trains which no other part of their system is con- 
nected with ; they run from Kilkenny to Dublin, and 
vice versa without reference to any other train. 

5024. ( Capt. Galton.) Does the train which runs 
from Dublin to Kilkenny run as far as Kildare Junc- 
tion with the train going to Cork ? — No. 

5025. (Mr. Glyn.) Then they start from Dublin a 
particular train for their service, which does not suit 
the public ? — It does not, although we would make 
ours suit theirs if they started at an hour the public 
could travel at. If we ran trains now in connexion 
with theirs, parties would have to start from Water- 
ford between 4 and 5 o’clock in the morning, and 
could not get back till 11 at night. 

5026. (Mr. Hamilton.) Does that line belong to 
the same company as the line from Limerick to Water- 
ford ? — No. 

5027. Is Mr. Malcolmson a director of your line ? 
— He is ; but it does not belong to the Limerick com- 
pany. The Waterford and Limerick Company work 
the Waterford and Kilkenny, but it is only under 
working arrangements ; they have no interest in it 
more than that. The Great Southern and Western 
have always set their faces against any sort of 
effort being made to the northern and midland 
districts of Ireland with Waterfox-d. In 1846 a bill 
was obtained to make a line from Kilkenny to Mary- 
borough, and I understand that the Great Southern 
and Westei-n people at that time bought up the shares 
in order that the line might fall through. With 
much difficulty, in 1860, a similar bill was brought 
in, which the Great Southei'n and Western opposed 
most violently, but it was obtained in spite of their 
opposition. A portion of that line is now made ; it 
has served the traffic of the district to this extent, 
that for eight weeks, ending 19th May 1865, the 
traffic of the line from Kilkenny to Waterford has 
increased over and above the traffic of last year 33 
per cent. 

5028. The traffic between what points ? — Between 
Kilkenny and Waterford. 

5029. (Chairman.) Is that railway in course of 
construction between Kilkenny and Maryborough ? — 
There is part of it made. 

5030. How far is it constructed ? — To Abbeyleix. 

5031. (Mr. Hamilton.) I undei'stood you to say 
that the Great Southern and Western opposed the 
communication between Waterford and what you call 
the Midland district ? — Yes. 

5032. What object could they have in opposing 
that ? — The object they had was this : there is not 
the slightest doubt that the whole of the towns in the 
midland districts of Ii - eland, such as Maryborough, 
Mountmellick, Phillipstown, Tullamore, Mullingar, 
and Parsonstown would be served if they were put 
into direct communication, via Waterford, with the 
south of England and South Wales. The agricul- 
turists in those districts would find a x-eady market 
for their produce in the mining, iron, and coal districts, 
and, vice versa , they would require coal and iron and 
other articles from the English and Welsh districts. 
Dfrect communication is at the present moment 
stopped altogether. It is so managed that the traffic 
must come round by Dublin, which is both tedious and 
expensive, and the consequence is, that the localities 

d 
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Mr. J. are all anxious for a direct communication ; but tlie 
Delahunty. Great Southern and Western has at all times opposed 

_ that in Parliament, and when a bill at one time was 

2n d Juna 18 65. obtained, they bought up the shares and allowed the 
bill to drop through. 

5033. ( Mr. Glyn .) Is not Mr. Malcolmson a great 
steam-packet owner in Waterford ? — He is. 

5034. He did not say anything about this- in his 
evidence ? — I do not know what he has said in his 
evidence, but this I know, that the London and 
North-western Railway Company and the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Company have lately 
entered into an arrangement with him, by which the 
railway and steamboat interests are served to the pre- 
judice of the locality. . There has been an arrange- 
ment entered into, which was before the citizens of 
Waterford, and which was condemned by all parties* 
the effect of which is, that the traffic of the district 
will be brought to England by Dublin, via Liverpool 
and Holyhead, and that Mr. Malcolmson for the 
steamers and the Limerick Railway Company will 
get 30 per cent, of the traffic thus brought to Dublin 
to allow it to go by Dublin. 

5035. (Mr. Hamilton.') When you say that “ they” 
get, who do you mean gets the 30 per cent. ? — The 
Limerick Railway to Waterford and the Waterford 
Steam Packet Company. 

5036. Who makes the arrangement ? — The North- 
western and the Great Southern and Western. I 
have the heads of arrangement which I can hand in 
if the Commission wish ( the witness handed in the 
same, vide Appendix AL). One of the heads, which 
struck me very much as most injurious to the south- 
ern routes, is this : — 

“ Waterford and Limerick Railway Company, Cork 
and Limerick Direct Railway Company’' - (being another 
railway company that is subsidized) “ undertake that 
all traffic consigned to them by other routes than via 
Liverpool and Holyhead • between places in England 
and the places in Ireland, to which this agreement refers, 
shall not be booked through, and shall be charged the local 
rates.” 

No through traffic from the districts to which the 
agreement applies can, under that arrangement at all, 
come by the Great Western or English Midland sys- 
tems to England ; it must all go by the London and 
North-western. In that way the traffic of the country 
is interfered with, and interfered with so as to inflict 
an immense loss on the localities, and when the North- 
western and the Great Southern and Western are pay- 
ing 30 percent, on all goods for the purpose of making 
them go in a particular way, they are sure to repay 
themselves by putting on increased x - ates. 

5037. (Mr. Glyn.) In what shape is that 30 per 
cent. paid. Is it by a reduction of rates or what ? — 
It is 30 per cent, of the monies received for traffic 
which is allowed to go by Dublin. 

5038. Is it in the shape of rates, or tolls, or 
what ? — It is in the shape of money or direct 
payment ; it is in the shape of a direct subsidy. 
Suppose 100 tons of goods are to be sent from 
Limerick or Tipperary to Birmingham for which 
100Z. is paid for the transmission, although the 
Waterford and Limerick Company will not carry 
1 lb. of it, and although the Waterford Steam Ship 
Company will not carry 1 lb. of it, they will get 
30Z. out of it in order to allow it to go by Dublin, so 
that the company who actually carry it will only get 
70Z. 

5039. ( Capt. Gallon.) The company who carry it 
giving to the other companies a bonus of 30 per cent. ? 

; — Yes, although they do nothing to earn it. 

5040. (Mr. Hamilton .) You say that the Limerick 
and Waterford Railway Company and Mr. Malcolm- 
son’s steamers get 30 per cent, of the traffic ? — Yes, 
the Great Southern and Western and the London 
and North-western Railway Company give the 
30 per cent, to the Waterford and Limerick Railway 
Company and the Steam Ship Company for anything 
that comes from certain districts. 



5041. Then I understand your statement to be this, 
that the Great Southern and Western Railway Com- 
pany, being interested in the traffic of Dublin, has 
made some arrangement with the North-western 
Company to secure all the traffic of that part of 
Ireland going by way of Holyhead ? — Yes. 

5042. And in order to secure this they have made 
some arrangement with the Limerick and Waterford 
Company and with Mr. Maleolmson’s steamers, so as 
to provide that no part of that traffic shall be diverted 
by way of Waterford into South Wales ? — They have 
made this arrangement, that upon all goods brought 
through Dublin to the North-western system in Eng- 
land at Liverpool or Holyhead, and consigned to Bir- 
mingham, and places north of Birmingham, that 30 
per cent, off the receipts will be paid to the Waterford 
companies to allow it to go that way. 

5043. That has the effect of diverting the traffic 
from Waterford to Dublin into South Wales ? — It has 
the effect of diverting the traffic of the district to 
England from Waterford to Dublin, and thence via 
Liverpool and Holyhead, and in fact injuring the com- 
munication between the southern parts of Ireland and 
England. 

5044. How does it affect the southern parts of Ire- 
land ? — Because the traffic that originally belonged to 
Waterford, and would come to Waterford, is diverted 
the other way. 

5045. It goes north by Dublin ?— Yes. In Dublin 
they have communications two and three times a dav 
with Liverpool and Holyhead, but between Waterford 
aud Liverpool the steam ships only sail twice a week, 
therefore people who have produce to send will 
naturally, when they pay equal rates, send all their 
goods by Dublin, and none will come by way of 
Waterford. Therefore the diversion of traffic will 
injure communications between Waterford and Eng- 
land, as the number of steamers will be lessened when 
they must depend upon the local traffic alone. 

5046. This arises from a sort of understanding be- 
tween the London and North-western Railway Com- 
pany, the Great Southern and Western of Ireland, 
the Limerick and Waterford, and Mr. Malcolmson, 
the owner of the Steam Company .? — And also the 
Cork Steam Shipping Company. 

5047. What remedy do you propose for that ? — As 
I said before, there should be some tribunal, such as 
the Board of Trade, to prevent railways using what I 
may call a very illegitimate mode of dealing with a 
public matter, aud to forbid them doing such things as 
would prevent the traffic from flowing in the channel 
through which it would naturally flow, and not to 
allow any large company to subsidize a small one to 
the prejudice of the public interests. 

5048. Is Mr. Malcolmson a resident of Waterford ? 
— He is. 

5049. Has he large property in Waterford ?— He 
has not large property in Waterford, but he has a 
large iuterest in Waterford in the shape of the rail- 
ways and the steamers. 

5050. Consequently he has no interest in injuring 
the town of Waterford ? — Certainly not. I take it 
that the London and North-western must have en- 
tered into arrangements with him not alone in con- 
nexion with the Waterford interests, but in connexion 
with their other interests besides, because Mr. Mal- 
colmson is not only a proprietor in the Waterford 
Steam Ship Company, but is also a proprietor of 
steamers in almost every port in Ireland. I do not 
know how far the arrangement with the North- 
western affects his other interests. 

5051. There is nothing illegal in this arrangement? 
— No, I am not aware that there is anything illegal ; 
but although it may not be illegal, it is highly detri- 
mental. 

5052. (Capt. Galton.) You think, although not 
illegal, it is exceedingly injurious to the public inter- 
ests that such an arrangement should be made ? — 
Yes, and the public have decided so. Here is a reso- 
lution which was adopted with reference to it: “That 
“ this committee, with all respect for the opinions of 
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“ the directors, considers these arrangements to be 
“ well calculated to divert the traffic of the districts 
“ to England via Dublin, and vitally injure the trade 
“ and commerce of Waterford and the southern com- 



“ munications.” That resolution was adopted at a 
meeting of a committee appointed by the merchant 
traders and citizens of Waterford, the mayor of 
Waterford being in the chair. 



Mr. J. 
Delahliuty. 

tad June 18(35. 



Adjourned till Friday next at 12 o’clock. 



Friday, 9th June 1865. 



PRESENT : 



The I-Ion. E. F. Leveson Gower, M.P. 
The Eight I-Ion. Robert Lowe, M.P. 
Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

T. B. Horsfall,' Esq., M.P. 

Robert Dalglish, Esq., M.P. 



George Carr Glyn, Esq., M.P. 

Capt. Douglas Galton, R.E., F.R.S. 

J. R. M'Clean, Esq., Pres. Inst. C.E. 

War. Pole, Esq. F.R.S., Secretary. 



His Grace THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., F.R.S., in the Chair. 



William Cawkwei 

5053. {Chairman.) You are General Manager of 
the London and North-western Railway ? — Yes. 

5054. In your capacity of General Manager of that 
railway have you had occasion to make yourself ac- 
quainted with the Irish railways, or with any portion 
of them ? — I have made myself acquainted with the 
Irish railways generally, but more -especially with 
those in connexion with Dublin, and going through 
Dublin ; we have also connexions through Fleetwood 
and Belfast with the northern railways of Ireland. 

5055. Has there been any extensive system of 
through booking between the North-western Com- 
pany and the Irish railway companies ? — We have 
had for a considerable time through fares for passen- 
gers between the principal stations on the North- 
western lines and the principal stations on the Great 
Southern and Western line ; we did try for many 
years to get through booking for goods also, but we 
could not succeed in getting that until about two 
years ago, and then only to a limited extent. 

5056. At the present time is there a general system 
of through booking for goods ? — Only to a limited 
extent. 

5057. Have difficulties been experienced by the 
London and North-western company in bringing a 
system of through booking into operation? — Yes ; I 
may say that we have had very considerable difficulty 
even with the Great Southern and Western Company, 
which is a line especially connected with the London 
and North-western system via Holyhead and Dublin ; 
for instance, we have now got a system of through 
booking for goods between stations north of Bir- 
mingham, and including Birmingham, and the Great 
Southern and Western system down to the Limerick 
Junction. From Limerick Junction to Cork we have 
also through rates for goods to the same district ; but 
there arc 1 5 per cent, higher charges than by the steam- 
ers from the same district, the railway route being much 
shorter and in every way a much better route to the 
North-western system than the sea route is to Liver- 
pool, and thence by railway. But the steam-packet 
interest was so great that the Great Southern and 
Western company could only consent or rather could 
only succeed in making arrangements with us, by 
charging a differential rate of 15 per cent, in favour 
of the sea route from Cork, which commands a very 
large traffic. The differential rate against the railway 
route from the city of Cork is 20 per cent.; but the 
booking to the North-western system from a great 
portion of the best traffic district of the south-west 
of Ireland was limited to stations north of Birming- 
ham, they would not make the through rates south of 
that place at all. 

5058. Are the Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way Company of Ireland connected with any large 
shipping companies ? — I believe that some of their 
directors are ; and there are a number of lines in the 
district — cross lines — down to Waterford, and other 
ports, that appear to have some control over the 
Great Southern and Western board, either by com- 



.l, Esq., examined. 

petition, or by some other means, so that we could 
only get an arrangement made, such as I have stated, 
by making a joint purse, in which the steam packets 
were interested as well as the railway companies ; 
and in fact, we were compelled, in order to get an 
arrangement made, to sacrifice a portion of our rail- 
way distance, which we had to make over to the 
steam packets. Our mileage, in fact, does not really 
commence until we reach Holywell on the Holyhead 
railway ; the distance between Holyhead and Holy- 
well being given to the sea route. 

5059. (Mr. Glyn.) How many miles is that ? — 
About 70 miles ; it is the difference in the distance 
between Dublin and Liverpool, and Dublin and Holy- 
head. 

5060. Practically, is there very little through book- 
ing from Cork via Dublin on to your system ? — There 
is scarcely any, in consequence of the differential rate 
of 20 per cent., "which throws the traffic on to the 
water ; and it was intended, as I believe, to do so. 

5061. (Mr. Horsfall.) Have you any through book- 
ing from Greenore ? — No; that is not a port at the 
present time. 

5062. But you are making it into a port, are you 
not ? — An Act of Parliament has been obtained for 
making a railway from Dundalk to Greenore, and for 
the construction of a port at Greenore ; that is, they 
are to be joint works between the Irish North-western 
company and the Newry and Armagh company. I 
believe the Newry and Armagh company are con- 
structing their line, and that they intend to construct 
works at Greenore; but nothing has been done in 
constructing a line between Dundalk and Greenore. 

5063. Is not the London and North-western 
company proposing to expend a considerable sum of 
money at that place ? — They have made traffic 
arrangements, and have given what amounts to a 
guarantee upon the expenditure that will be required 
to make the line between Dundalk and Greenore, so 
that out of the traffic passing between the Irish lines 
and the English lines, there will be an amount de- 
ducted to pay the working expenses, and also the 
interest on the money expended for the construction 
of that line. 

5064. To a great extent the London and North- 
western company are responsible ? — It is a joint pro- 
ceeding between the Irish North-western Company 
and the English North-western Company with regard 
to the traffic passing over that piece of the railway. 

5065. (Chairman.) Do I rightly understand you 
that there are rates charged over the Great Southern 
and Western line, between Dublin and Limerick 
junction, different from what are charged between 
Limerick junction and Cork, and that there are 
advantages in favour of the shipping companies as 
between Limerick junction and Dublin, but not as 
between Cork and Limerick junction? — Between 
Dublin and Limerick junction the rates are the same, 
either by the railway route, or by the sea route, but 
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beyond Limerick junction there is a differential rate 
in favour of the sea route. 

5066. Do you get a considerably larger amount of 
goods traffic on that part of the line between Limerick 
junction and Dublin than on the other portion of 
the Great Southern and Western Railway ? — We get a 
larger proportion of traffic, but the traffic is not so 
heavy on that part of the railway as it is beyond ; 
and in fact, the larger traffic arises in the neigh- 
bourhood of Limerick ; between there and Waterford, 
and down to Cork in that distinct, there is a larger 
amount of traffic than upon that portion of the line 
where we have equal rates. 

5067. You do not get the Limerick traffic ? — No ; 
not to London and other places south of Birmingham; 
at the other stations we have no rates at all. Upon 
the other system of railways, in connection with the 
Great Southern and Western line, they in point of 
fact, give us no rates at all, except fares for passen- 
gers to a few places on their railway. 

5068. (Mr. Glyn.) Do you mean, not for goods ? — 
Yes ; not for goods. 

5069. {Chairman.) Is it your opinion that there 
are materials for traffic in goods in Ireland which 
have not yet been developed, but which might be 
developed if a better system of through rates was in- 
troduced? — I am decidedly of opinion that the railway 
traffic of Ireland has never yet been half developed. 

5070. In your opinion, what are the obstacles in 
the way of the development of both goods traffic and 
passenger traffic in Ireland ? — I believe that the 
principal obstacle is the steam-packet interest ; that 
is a very strong interest on the railway boards, and in 
connection with the railways ; for instance, the sys- 
tem of railways that I spoke of from Limerick down 
to Waterford, and those lines of railway running 
down towards Cork, leaving out the Great Southern 
and Western line itself, are entirely in the hands of 
persons having a large steam-packet interest, and the 
traffic is therefore conveyed to Waterford and other 
ports, and thence carried by sea either to Liverpool, 
or to the coast of South Wales, and to Bristol and 
other places. 

5071. Do those steam-packet companies do more 
than fairly compete with the railway companies ? — 
In the instances that I have already given, there 
is a differential rate, that is owing to the Great 
Southern and Western company being so mixed up 
with the steam packet interest that they enforce this 
differential rate, which therefore entirely prevents 
the development of the traffic upon the railways. 

5072. {Mr. Horsfall.) Have not those steam- 
packet companies developed the trade of Ireland a 
good deal ? — I dare say they have, but I think they 
have not developed it so effectually as it could have 
been developed by resorting to the more expeditious 
mode of transit, that is, railway communication. 

5073. Are not the steam boats principally owned 
by gentlemen in Ireland ? — I believe they are, and I 
believe that that is the great difficulty that we have 
to contend with in many cases, that the Irish boards 
ai-e so completely mixed up with the steam-packet 
interests, we do not get the advantages that railway 
companies ought to have : for instance, the Irish 
companies almost universally require to have their 
local rates in all the arrangements that we make with 
them, and they are not inclined to meet the require- 
ments of the traffic by making through rates and 
sacrificing some portion of the local rates. In all 
divisions of traffic they require to have their local rates 
out first, and therefore the other companies have to 
sacrifice a portion of their receipts on the English 
side, which they ought to have on their own account. 

5074. Are not their rates much lower than your 
rates ? — I think not. 

5075. {Mr. Glyn.) In point of fact, when you use 
the words “ through booking rates” for goods, you 
do not use them in the same sense that we do in this 
country, because there is not a general rate from one 
point to another, but there is a rate charged by the 
English railway companies and by some of the Irish 



railway companies ; and, again, there is a higher rate 
charged by some of the other Irish railway com- 
panies ? — Yes, I have used those words in this sense ; 
if we make a charge through, say, between Bir- 
mingham and a station on the Great Southern and 
Western line, in the division of that rate, the Irish 
company would require to have their local rate out 
first, and then the remainder would be credited to the 
route between Birmingham and Dublin. 

5076. The division of the money which is received 
into a common purse is not per mile, but it is a 
division made by the companies in which the larger 
portion is claimed by the Irish company ? — Yes, and 
that very much cramps the through arrangements ; 
the tax upon the English company is too great. 

5077. (Mr. Horsfall.) Does your answer apply 
equally to goods as to passengers, or are your rates 
not higher on cattle in England than in Ireland ? — I 
think not ; I think in most cases they are lower. 
In cases of through rates of that kind we always 
endeavour to meet them by making such rates as will 
develop the traffic of the Irish railways, while, on 
the other hand, they adhere' to their local rates in 
all cases, which of course prevents the traffic being 
brought. 

5078. (Chairman.) Is it your opinion that some of 
the Irish railways are managed with a view to the 
profit of the steam packet companies rather than the 
profit of the railway companies ? — Yes, I think so ; 
there is also another difficulty which we have expe- 
rienced, and that is, as to the question of the sea 
risk. Several of the Irish companies object to make 
through rates in consequence of the risk which they 
think is incurred by the railway companies in booking 
through. I believe, as the law stands now, a steam 
packet company is only liable for a comparatively 
small sum in case a vessel should be lost; whereas, if 
a railway company books a passenger through, they 
might be held liable, as a railway company under Lord 
Campbell’s Act; and therefore some of the Irish rail- 
way companies refuse to incur that risk, and to join in 
through rates. That I believe is a very serious 
obstacle to the development of the through traffic 
between England and Ireland. 

5079. (Mr. Glyn.) In point of fact then it comes 
to this, that for the sake of enabling some of the 
railway companies in the south of Ireland to charge 
their local rates, the London and North-western 
Company pays a penalty by not having any receipt 
whatever over a certain portion of its line between 
Holyhead and Holywell ? — Yes. And in addition to 
that, they have in most cases been obliged to take 
upon themselves the sea risk. 

5080. Does that apply to goods as well as to pas- 
sengers ? — It does. I believe the case has nevel- been 
tried, but the apprehension is, that in the case of the 
loss of a vessel the railway companies would be just 
as liable as if the accident had happened on their 
railway ; whereas, if it was the steam-packet company 
only plying between Dublin and Holyhead, or between 
Belfast and Fleetwood, they would be only liable to 
the extent of 30?. per passenger, and beyond that not 
at all ; and therefore the Irish railway companies have 
objected to joining in through rates. 

5081. You stated, I think, in the early part of your 
evidence, that booking through goods was only done 
to a limited extent ; did you use the word “ limited ” 
as applicable to a system, or to the whole extent of 
the traffic in Ireland ? — It referred to a system ; that 
is, that the companies, which I mentioned, in the south 
of Ireland would not make through rates with us to 
places south of Birmingham ; the arrangement was 
limited to Birmingham and places north of Bir- 
mingham, and then only from a limited number of 
stations. 

5082. (Chairman.) What reason is given by the 
Irish railway companies for limiting the through 
booking to (lie district north of Birmingham ? — I 
really cannot tell ; we get no direct reason for it, 
except that they object. 
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5083. If it be advantageous to them to book 
through to places north of Birmingham, why should 
it not be equally advantageous to book through to 
places south of Birmingham ? — In the instance that 
I have referred to, it was the steam-packet interest 
that prevented it. To some extent we have through 
rates with the Great Southern and Western Company 
to London for goods, but it is not to a large extent, 
because on other parts of the line through rates to 
Loudon, or south of Birmingham were entirely re- 
fused. We had been trying for so long a time to get 
a through arrangement made, that we were at last 
quite glad to accept the thing upon any terms, being 
in hopes that as things went on, the Irish railway 
companies would at last extend it. 

5084. ( Capt . Galton.) Do you think it is with a 
view to increasing the trade by means of the southern 
ports that they refuse to give you a through rate ? — 
I believe it is, because they have steamers running 
from most of those ports to London. 

5085. Do they give a through rate at the present 
time to the Great Western Company through Water- 
ford? — I do not know. I thiuk they have through 
fares for passengers to some extent, but I do not 
know that they have for goods. 

5086. You stated I think that you thought the fact 
of there being a steam-packet interest on the Irish 
Railway Boards prevented the development of traffic 
on the railways, but why should that interest be ad- 
verse to the development of that traffic? — If a board 
is composed of persons who are partly interested in 
steam packets, they will endeavour to get the rates 
fixed, so as to take the traffic down to the port in 
which they are interested, and not to come through 
by railway to Dublin. 

5087. They prefer giving differential rates, which 
shall carry the traffic towards the port in which they 
are interested, instead of encouraging traffic generally 
over the line ? — If you take those lines of railway 
from Limerick and Tipperary to the coast, the rates 
down to Waterford would be so arranged as to take 
the traffic down to thaj; port, and to be shipped and 
taken from thence by steamers, instead of being taken 
to Dublin, and sent on from thence. 

5088. (Mr. Horsfall.) Has not the London and 
North-western Company expended a considerable sum 
of money in various ports in this country and in 
Ireland in order to facilitate railway communication ? 
— We have spent a certain sum of money in Dublin 
in securing a position on the Liffey, where we can 
ship traffic, and carry it by our own steamers to 
Holyhead ; but we have expended no other money in 
Dublin. 

5089. Has not the London and North-western 
Company expended a considerable sum of money in 
Greenore ? — No, we have expended none. 

5090. Did you not promote a Bill in 1864, which 
was called a “ Ti-affic Arrangement Bill,” for making a 
harbour and railway at Greenore ? — I thiuk I have 
explained already that it was proposed to make a 
railway down to Greenore, and we made traffic 
arrangements' with the Irish North-western Com- 
pany that upon division of the receipts on the traffic 
passing between that railway and ours, a deduction 
should be made to defray the working expenses, and 
to provide a certain amount of interest on the capital 
expended upon it. 

5091. Under the Act that was obtained the Loudon 
and North-western Company was to construct a rail- 
way and a harbour at Greenore ? — No ; the Act that 
we obtained was for the purpose of sanctioning traffic 
arrangements between the Irish North-western Com- 
pany and the London and North-western Company, 

5092. Was it not, in point off fact, to facilitate the 
construction of a railway from Greenore to Dundalk ? 
— To a certain extent, — I explained that before,— so 
far as the payment of working expenses went, and 
interest for the capital expended upon it, 

5093. Was that Bill supported, or was it opposed 
by the inhabitants of Dundalk ? — I do not think it 
was opposed by them. 



5094. Were no representations made by the Com- 
missioners of Dundalk against the Bill ? — I do not 
remember that there were ; I think that the Bill was 
passed almost without opposition of any moment, 
except that which proceeded from some of the English 
railway companies, who wanted to have the benefit of 
the line without paying their money, and they did 
obtain certain facilities by clauses ; but I do not think 
there was any opposition, except theirs, of any mo- 
ment. 

5095. Was there no opposition on the part of the 
steam-packet companies ? — I think the steam- packet 
companies did appear. There is a steam-packet 
association which opposes all the railway Bills, and 
they appear on all occasions where their interests are 
concerned. 

5096. Do you know Mr. Stephen Brown ? — No; I 
do not. 

5097. Do you remember to have seen a letter which 
he addressed to the chairman of the London and 
North-western company with respect to the Dundalk 
and Greenore railway ? — No. I have no recollection 
at all of it. 

5098; Will you just look at that letter ( handing 
the same to witness), and say whether you have seen 
it ? — I have no recollection of this letter at all. I 
never saw it before. 



W. Ce.wkwell, 
Esq. 

9th June 1865. 



The following letter was handed in. 



“ Traffic Arrangements Bill. 

“ Dundalk and Greenore Railway. 



“ To the Chairman of the London and North-western 
Railway Company. 

1 Sia, 



“ Being for many years connected with the trade of 
this port, its harbour, trusts, and steamboat interests, and 
besides having induced a family with which I am closely 
connected to invest all their means in your securities, and 
for part of which I am trustee, I think I am privileged to 
offer a few remarks on reported evidence before committee 
for Traffic Arrangements Bill, and to give my opinion on 
the soundness of the Dundalk and Greenore railway scheme, 
for which it is said the London and North-western railway 
are to provide funds or security. When this project was 
first mooted, a good deal of alarm was felt in Dundalk, 
and I confess I treated this matter very lightly. I said, 
‘ This is another embryo produced by an inventive engineer, 

‘ and enterprising attorney, one of a numerous progeny that 
‘ is daily turning the minds of men from the honest and 
‘ sober pursuits of business into the vortex of speculation. 
‘ It will die a natural death, as the common sense of the 
‘ London and North-western railway shareholders will pre- 
‘ serve them from advancing money to make a railway in 
‘ Ireland, with no other advantage but deep water.’ I now 
think I was wrong. After reading the evidence reported 
before the Committee, it is plain that at any price or sacrifice 
to your shareholders, or to other existing interests, traffic 
must be brought to your line, cost what it may. If the 
objects of your directors were to promote a railway to 
Greenore without wanting to inquire into its merits, and to 
damage the character of this port, and the Dundalk steam- 
packet company, you selected witnesses to suit those pur- 
poses, I impugn the correctness of their evidence. As an 
importer of foreign grain, having frequently vessels coming 
to me, drawing from 13 to If) feet water, and getting them 
up to the quays in safety, I am at issue with Mr. Barton as 
to the capability of this port. I further assert, that with 
25 year's’ experience, I never knew an instance when a, 
steamer could not cross the bar for want of water at time of 
tide, &c., and the cases are not frequent of detention in the 
river. The want of expansive ideas attributed to the direc- 
tors by Mr. Byrne, is a disposition on their part to preserve 
the property intrusted to their charge from being sacrificed 
to railway interests, without adequate advantage to the 
traffic. They have always been willing and are now ready 
to enter into arrangements with both the London and Irish 
North-western raihvayon fair mileage rates, and such arrange- 
ments have been made, and are actually existing. They have 
five first-class steamers suited to the trade of Newry and 
Dundalk ; and for upwards of 25 years they have developed 
and carried the traffic natural to this port with most perfect 
safety to life and property. I am sorry to have to say that 
it did not become Mr. Byrne to lift his hand against the 
port, for which he is solicitor, and a prosperous Irish under- 
taking, but more so to the general public than to the 
shareholders, who are not even getting fully 5 per cent, on 
uninsured property. 
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W. CawAwell, And now, with all due respect to Lord Erne, I will give 
Esq. my version of the story of the daily sailings. In the month 

of September 1862, a steamer arrived here carrying a num- 

9th June 1865. her of your directors, including yourself, to confer with the 
railway and steam-packet directors. The steamer’s appear- 
ance was looked on as a threat, and seeing that it was the 
act of a powerful company to overawe a weak one, it was 
not deemed chivalrous. The conference ended in an 
arrangement for daily sailings from Dundalk to Liverpool ; 
but after nearly 12 months’ trial, the same directors that 
commenced them, and not the new ones, as stated. in 
evidence, finding their boats sailing two days in the week 
without cargoes, and their capital wasted, had to return to 
the four sailings a week. 

The present board have no objection to resume daily 
sailings providing they can get the cargoes to carry or a 
subsidy to compensate them for loss ; but Donnelly’s sta- 
tistical returns show the vast diminution of stock in the 
country, and the Dundalk steam-packet company cannot 
carry what does not exist. The carriage of coals and maize 
inland having diminished, and the small shipments of oats 
and oatmeal from the interior have also contributed to 
counteract the traffic of the Irish North-western Railway 
and the want of daily sailings. 

And, now, presuming that a railway will be made to 
Greenore, and a packet station to Holyhead, what are the 
advantages to be derived from an expenditure of at least 
100,000/.? The district is perfectly barren for many miles 
around, and it possesses no advantage but that of deep 

The trade of Dundalk will not bear to be divided, and 
you may do it some injury, and your company no good. 
The experiment is not worth the cost, and I venture to 
predict that it will not pay 2 per cent., in either direct or 
contingent advantage to your line. The Irish North- 
western railway may carry the goods, but shippers can 
control their destination ; and your company may find 
after they have expended or guaranteed the money, that the 
bulk of the shipments will be sent to Liverpool, where they 
can remain on the steam-packet quay till required, instead 
of being carried on a long line of railway and thrown on 
the platform, where any business man knows they are so 
badly attended to, and railway travelling is not suited to 
live stock. 



We are a poor country, but there is still some capital 
left in it for legitimate investment, and I think I may 
safely say, that not one shilling of Irish money, even by the 
nominal promoters, will 1)3 risked in this undertaking of 
the Dundalk and Greenore railway. 

Therefore, I now appeal to your directors to pause before 
they rush on a project of such large expenditure and doubt- 
ful return, and so fraught with peril to your shareholders, 
and to other existing and tributary interests. 

To your Company who have all the power that wealth 
and influence can command, it is said that the outlay is but 
as a drop of water to the ocean, but if you are strong, so 
should you be merciful, and 1 have lived long enough to 
know that companies or individuals never have been "worse 
off by observing the golden rule of c live and let live.’ 

The Port and Steam-packet company of Dundalk, with 
some trifling drawbacks, which unhappily are made the 
most of for other purposes, besides the promotion of traffic, 
are fully capable of developing all the resources of a natural 
trade, and that company is most desirous of cultivating 
the most friendly relations and terms with yours. 

If you reject our overtures, give us fair play ; to honest 
English opinion I appeal with some confidence. Promote 
the objects that you deem best for your company, but let 
it be done on disinterested evidence that will do us no in- 



justice. W e entered no appearance against your bill before 
committee, from a desire to keep on good terms with you, 
but statements have been made in evidence which cannot 
remain uncontradicted. Novelty may divert the traffic 
from this port for a time, but I have little doubt that it will 
return to where it has been so well served for many years. 

I am not vain enough to suppose that my feeble pen will 
have any effect on the designs of your mighty company, 
but I found it hard to remain silent on a project that I con- 
sider will affect the interests I represent, and prove a waste- 
ful and injurious expenditure of capital. 

I am Sir, your obedient servant, 

S. Brown, Captain,” 

Dundalk, May 20, 1864. 1 



5099. ( Capt. Gallon.) You have stated that you 
have through rates with the Great Southern and 
Western railway company. Have you not also 

through rates with the Midland Great Western ? 

We have through rates with them. 



5100. Throughout the whole system ? From all 

the principal stations. 

5101. Have you through rates with the Dublin 
and Drogheda company ? — We have through rates 
with the Dublin and Drogheda company. There 
is a line made from the Midland Great Western 
railway, which I think is called the Dublin and 
Meath railway. The company owning that line 
made through rates with us, and then the Dublin and 
Drogheda company also made through rates with us ■ 
but we could not get any through rates with them 
until the Dublin and Meath company had made 
through rates with us. 

5102. Have you any through rates with any other 
railway in the north of Ireland, for instance, with 

the Dublin and Belfast Junction company ? We 

have* through rates with the Ulster company by way 
of Fleetwood, and those through rates are made with 
us on condition that we take the sea. risk upon* our- 
selves. 

5103. Do the steamers which run belong to the 
London and North-western company ? — No, they 
belong to the company running between Belfast and 
Fleetwood, but the railway companies have an 
interest in them. 

5104. Have you through rates with any other 
railway companies ; with the Londonderry and Cole- 
raine company or the Dublin and Belfast Junction 
company ?— No, I think we have no through rates 
with them, or if any. it is to a very limited extent. 

5105. Or with the company whose line runs 
between Dundalk and Enniskillen ? — That is called 
the Irish North Western, and there is the Belfast and 
Northern Counties. 

5106. Have you through rates with those lines ?— 
We have, that is, we have through rates with them 
to some extent, I think I can explain to the Com- 
mission shortly what our arrangements are with the 
different Irish companies. We have through bookiim 
of passengers to the principal stations with the Great 
Southern and Western company, and we have through 
booking of goods to some extent with that line. = 

5107. (Mr. M‘ Clean.) Do you mean for all classes 
of traffic ? — With the Great Southern and Western 
company we have through booking arrangements to 
Limerick Junction for both passengers and°goods. 

5108. For all classes of goods and passengers ? 

Yes ; but beyond that point there is 15 per cent, 
differential rate charged to Cork, and from Cork it i.i 
20 per cent, in favour ef the sea route. 

5109. Minerals are not included ? — We have not 
been asked for rates for minerals. Then by the 
Waterford and Limerick company’s line we have a 
few rates for passengers, not many, and goods rates 
from Limerick and Tipperary only ; but those arc 
limited to Birmingham, and places north of Birming- 
ham. For a few weeks wo had goods rates with 
them to London, but they withdrew them, and we 
have, never been able to get them to renew them 
since. 

5110. (Capt. Galton.) What was their reason for 
withdrawing them ?— That I do not know. I believe 
that line pays no dividend ; it would appear to bo 
worked entirely in the interest of the steam-packet 
proprietors. The Waterford and Limerick company 
work the Limerick and Ennis, and the Limerick and 
Foynes railways, and, I think, the Waterford and 
Kilkenny line. We have no through rates with any 
of those. 

5111. And they are worked you say entirely in the 
interests of the steam packet companies ?— Yes, and 
those railways run through a very productive district 
indeed. 

5112. With respect to cattle ?— Yes, and for poultry, 
provisions, butter, and eggs, and bacon, and all that 
kind of traffic. Then there is the Cork and Limerick 
direct railway, with which we have no through rates. 

I believe Mr. Pike is the chairman of that company, 
and he is a steam-packet owner at Cork. With the 
Cork, Blackrock, and Passage railway we have no 
through rates, nor have we any such arrangement 
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with the Cork and Youghal company. We have 
through passenger fares with the Dublin, Wicklow, 
and Wexford Railway company, but we have to pay 
them 50 per cent, higher fares than they charge for 
their local traffic between Dublin and Kingstown out 
of the through fare. 

5113. ( Capt . Galton.) Speaking of passengers 
going from London to Dublin, do you mean that the 
fares you have to pay them between Kingstown and 
Dublin are higher than they actually charge the 
passengers travelling on that line ? — Yes, in addition 
to which we pay rent for a station in Dublin, and keep 
our own clerks there. 

5114. (Mr. M‘ Clean.) You have not equal mileage 
rates with them ? — No, their traffic is a local traffic, 
with the exception of our through traffic. I may 
add, however, that some of these passengers are 
brought down by a special train, but there are many 
passengers to come by it, and we pay the additional 
sum which I have mentioned out of the through fare. 
VVe have through rates for goods also with the Dublin, 
Wicklow, and Wexford Company. 

5115. (Capt. Galton.) Is the extra per-centage 
charged in consequence of their having to run a 
special train ? — No, it is not on that account ; they 
would not book through except on those terms ; but 
they do run those special trains down, and they take 
out passengers by them. 

• 5116. (Mr. M i Clean.) You have not equal mileage 
rates with them ? — No, they receive their full local 
rates on goods. We had no sooner made an arrange- 
ment with them, than some of the parties interested 
in the steam packets interfered The secretary gave 
us notice of their intention to withdraw from them ; 
we remonstrated, and eventually they agreed to con- 
tinue them, and they are continued now. I am re- 
ferring to the Wicklow and Wexford company. 

5117. ( Mr. J-Iorsfall.) Do you meet with any 
opposition on the part of the steam-packet companies 
between Dublin and Liverpool ? — They are embraced 
in the joint purse arrangement at present, and by 
that arrangement we give them the Dublin and 
Liverpool traffic — in fact, they divide the traffic 
between Dublin and Holyhead as' against Liverpool 
and Dublin, and it is to them that we pay the addi- 
! ional mileage up to Holywell, making our Holyhead 
sea route the same distance as the Liverpool sea 
route. 

5118. ( Chairman .) Is the London and North- 
western company authorized to hold and run steam 
boats between England and Ireland ? — They are 
between Holyhead and Dublin and Kingstown. 

5119. Are those the only steamers that they run? — 
Yes. We run our own boats to Dublin. The 
City of Dublin company carry the mails by their 
mail steamers between Holyhead and Kingstown. 
We run our own boats between Holyhead and Dublin, 
carrying goods and passengers, and also cattle. 

5120. (Mr. M‘ Clean.) Can the London and North- 
western company put on boats to Greeuore?— No, 
not their own boats, but they have power to make 
arrangements with the steam-packet companies under 
the Act of last year. 

5121. (Mr. Horsfall.) Do you carry cattle from 
Dublin to Manchester by way of Holyhead? — We do. 

5122. Is not the most natural channel to send 
them through Liverpool? — To Manchester ? 

5123. Yes?— No, I think not. 

5124. Do you not get considerably more railway 
traffic going by Holyhead than going by Liverpool ? 
— Yes, for the reason that there is via Liver- 
pool the longer sea voyage for the cattle, and 
when you get them to Liverpool you have to drive 
them through the town of Liverpool from the docks 
to Edgehill. Whereas at Holyhead they are taken 
from the steamers to the rail, and in a very few 
months the wharf will be almost close down to the 
place where the cattle land, within a very short dis- 
tance of it. From Holyhead the cattle are taken to 
Manchester by railway, and I do not see any reason 
why they should not go that way. We make rates 



to Manchester by Liverpool, from Dublin with 
the steam-packet companies, and the rates are the 
same by both routes, therefore the North-western 
company do not attempt improperly to divert any 
traffic from Liverpool that can go that way, on the 
contrary they afford the greatest facilities for it. 

5125. When you speak of the same rates by both 
routes, do you mean through mileage rates ? — I mean 
the same through rate. 

5126. There is a considerable difference in the dis- 
tance, is there not ? — In the one case the distance is 
greater by railway, and in the other shorter ; that is, 
by way of Liverpool ; by Holyhead the railway dis- 
tance is the longer, and the distance by sea the 
shorter. 

5127. Do you carry cattle from Holyhead to Man- 
chester, which is the longer distance by railway, at 
the same rate that you would charge for carrying 
them from Liverpool to Manchester ? — We carry them 
through from Dublin to Manchester at the same rates, 
whichever route is taken, and to charge any differen- 
tial rate would mean shutting up the one route ; that 
is, if we charged a higher rate by Holyhead the public 
would not have the advantage of the shorter sea 
passage. 

5128. If I. understand you correctly, you charge 
the same rate from Holyhead to Manchester by the 
railway as you do from Liverpool to Manchester ? — 
No; we do not. 

5129. (Mr. Glyn.) You charge a through rate from 
Dublin in both cases ? — Yes ; the local rate from 
Holyhead to Manchester is very different from the 
local rate from Liverpool to Manchester. 

5130. If I put cattle on the railway at Holyhead, 
I should have to pay a higher gross rate per mile 
than I should have to pay between Liverpool and 
Manchester ? — Yes. 



W. Caw/twell, 
Esq. 

9 th June 18CU. 



5131. (Mr. Horsfall.) What rate do you charge on 
cattle from Holyhead to Manchester ? — I cannot tell 
you at the moment. 

5132. What do you charge for cattle from Liver- 
pool to Manchester ? — I cannot give you that from 
memory. I know that we carry the traffic both ways. 
Wc carry the traffic by our own boats from Dublin to 
Holyhead, and so to Manchester, and we carry the 
traffic in connexion with the City of Dublin steamers, 
and the screw steamers by way of Liverpool. I 
may add that we carry the traffic between Liverpool 
and Manchester to the entire satifaction of the steam- 
packet companies. 

5133. Is it also to the satisfaction of the public ? 
— I believe so entirely. The cattle dealers select 
their own route, and the cattle sometimes go by the 
one smd sometimes by the other. 

5134. (Capt. Galton.) The same charge is made 
from Dublin to Manchester by whichever route they 
go ?— Yes. 

5135. By way of Holyhead the steamers and the 
railway belong to you ? — Yes. 

5136. By the other route you pay something to the 
steam-packet companies, and charge the difference on 
the railway ? — Yes ; but the throughout rate is the 
same by both routes. I may further state that we 
have through rates with the Midland Great Western 
company of Ireland to all their principal stations. 

5137. (Mr. M‘ Clean.) Do you mean for all classes of 
traffic ? — Yes, except for cattle. There was an under- 
standing come to with them, I think, once when they 
were in Parliament, that they should make through rates 
with us, and they have carried that out ; there was some 
opposition at that time on the part of some of the steam- 
packet companies ; or, at all events, the steam-packet 
interest, when we had got the rates settled, wanted to 
alter the times of the trains ; that is to say, the trains 
happened to run pretty well in connexion with our 
boats, and they wanted to alter the times of the trains 
to get them to run iu connexion with their boats, but 
they did not succeed in their attempt, and things 
have gone on very comfortably with them ; they have 
carried out the arrangement faithfully. 
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5138. Do they make local charges, or do they 
charge equal mileage rates ? — They have their local 
charges out of the through rates. 

5139. ( Capt . Galton.) Does that embrace the 
Castlebar and Sligo line ? — No, it does not, but we 
have through rates arid fares with Lord Lucan’s lino 
also. With the Dublin and Meath company we 
have through arrangements ; with tlie Dublin and 
Drogheda company we have through rates ; also with 
the Dublin and Belfast Junction, the Irish North- 
western, the Ulster, and the Belfast and Northern 
Comities. We have through rates with them, but we 
there take the sea risk. 

5140. {Mr. Glyn .) In the last case you have men- 
tioned they do not charge their local rate ; it is a 
through rate, is it not ? — I think in that case it is 
mileage, but they are generally local rates. 

5141. That is the rule generally ? — Yes ; with 
some of the Irish railway companies, and, indeed, with 
most of them ; we have also been obliged to settle 
accounts through the Irish clearing house, which is 
a very inconvenient thing for us, but just for the 
purpose of conciliating them, we have agreed to 
do so. 

5142. {Chairman.) Is your traffic in goods from 
Ireland increasing ? — It does not increase much. 

5143. Of what articles does the traffic from Ireland 
principally consist ? — The principal traffic consists of 
pigs, cattle, poultry, provisions, eggs, butter, and 
bacon, also Dublin porter and whiskey, and in some 
cases general merchandize, but not very much. 

5144. You have stated that, in your opinion, the 
resources of Ireland have been very imperfectly 
developed ; do you mean that the articles of which 
the traffic at present consists might be largely in- 
creased, or that new sources of traffic might be 
opened up if they were properly looked after ? — Take 
the cattle traffic, for example. At the present time 
that is carried on entirely by local rates ; each com- 
pany charges its own local rates, and there is no 
reason why that traffic should not be carried on in 
the same way as it is from Scotland, from which 
country we have a very large traffic both in cattle 
and in dead meat. With proper arrangements I have 
no doubt that from Ireland there might be a very 
large traffic created in dead meat. I believe 
that this would increase the value of the cattle, 
because they would be killed upon the spot, and they 
would not become so deteriorated as they do by being 
driven along the roads such long journeys ; it would 
also provide considerable employment for the people 
in Ireland in various ways, in tanning and different 
other branches of trade, of which there is at present 
nothing. 

5145. {Capt. Galton.) Is not the transshipment 
which is necessary in bringing that traffic to England 
a great bar to it as compared with the traffic in cattle 
and dead meat from Scotland ? — No, I think not ; 
for instance, the Midland Great Western company 
have now got their line down to the north Wall at 
Dublin, from which our steamers start, and they can 
take the goods out of the waggons, and put them into 
the steamers which lie alongside fhe wharf. Again 
at Holyhead the goods or the cattle would be taken 
out of the steamers and put on to the railway; and 
carried on to Loridon. I see no obstacle to it at all. 
There are other things which are carried in the same 
way by our English arrangements, for instance, we 
can now, and we do, send vegetables from Cornwall 
into Scotland in the early part of the year, and that is 
entirely owing to the through arrangements which 
exist amongst the Railway companies. 

5146. {Mr. Horsfall.) In your opinion would any 
material reduction of the fares and charges for 
passengers and goods in Ireland have the effect of 
increasing the traffic ? — I think it would in many 
cases, and more especially in the case of goods. I do 
not know as to passengers, but with regard to goods 
traffic, there is no doubt that a reduction in the 
charges in many cases would very much increase the 
traffic. 



5147. Without entailing any loss to the railway 
companies ? — They would not get so large a per-cent- 
age of profit as they do now, but it would largely 
increase traffic. 

5148. {Mr. M‘ Clean.) Have you any suggestion 
to make to the Commission as to any improvement 
that might be effected in the present state of the Irish 
railways by amalgamation, leasing, or otherwise ? — I 
think there is no doubt that benefit would result from 
amalgamations in Ireland, if they could be carried out. 
Atone time I took a good deal of trouble in trying 
to get some arrangement made with respect to a 
group of railways which lie about Dundalk and that 
district, the Irish North-western, and the Ulster 
company’s line, and the lines running from Belfast 
down to Dublin. The railway from Belfast to 
Dublin is now in the hands of three companies, and 
whenever that is the case there are always great 
obstables in the way of carrying on a through traffic, 
or in making arrangements, because each company’s 
interest is separate, the chief difficulty that arose in 
that case was owing to the different values of the 
properties. I belive there was a disposition on the 
part of the companies themselves to carry some 
arrangement out. 

5149. {Capt. Galton.) Did not the local interests 
of the different towns operate against it ? — I do not 
think so. I believe the great difficulty was that the 
Irish North-western railway had no real value, they 
were paying no dividends, but the other companies 
were. I think there is no doubt that if that could 
have been canned out, it would have been a very 
good thing ; the interests of the railways are so 
mixed up, for instance, the Ulster company uses the 
Irish North-western line to get to Londonderry ; the 
Irish North-western system also going round by Dun- 
dalk, between Londonderry and Belfast. The Ulster 
company were at that time carting traffic in some 
cases, for 15 and 20 miles, and in other cases for 30 
miles in opposition to the Irish North-western, the 
whole of the profit must have gone in cartage alone. 
There is a great deal of that kind of competition 
going on, which is no benefit to the public, and if 
anything could be done so as bring these conflicting- 
interests together and have a more united action, I 
think great benefit would result. 

5152. Can you suggest any means of carrying that 
out ? — I am not prepared to suggest the means ; but 
one difficulty is to put a value upon some of these 
lines, which are now paying no dividend. I do not 
know how that could be done, unless something was 
doue in the way of assisting them by borrowed money: 
I mean with regard to their loans. 

5151. How would that affect the question ? — That 
would of itself give them some little dividend ; it 
would give them some value, and enable them to be 
taken into other systems. At the present time the 
Irish railway boards do not appear to act together at 
all ; the Irish railway boards never do, you cannot get 
them to do so. 

5152. {Mr. Glyn.) Are the Irish railway boards 
governed by local jealousies? — I believe they are'. 
The Irish North-western board is composed almost 
entirely of Dublin interests at the present time, and 
not of local interests, and the other boards in the 
same way. I do not know why it is ; but it is not in 
Ireland as it is in England, for here the railway 
companies can always work together, and make their 
through arrangements ; in Ireland they cannot do 
that. 

5153. {Mr. Gower.) I understood you to say that 
the present system of through rating is beneficial to 
the steam-packet companies ? — I would rather say 
the absence of through arrangements. 

5154. The limited extent to which they are carried 
out ? — Yes. 

5155. Have you considered whether the loss that 
would accrue to the steam-packet companies in con- 
sequence of a more extended system of through 
booking, Avould be balanced by a gain to the railway 
companies? — If the traffic was fairly dealt with be- 
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tween both the steam-packet interest and the railway 
interest, I do not think that either of them would be 
damaged. I could not recommend any system that 
should have the effect of depriving the steamboat 
companies of any advantage they were justly entitled 
to, for wherever we meet the steam-packet companies 
we always treat them in. the same way as we do rail- 
way companies, and we make through rates with them. 
I think that that is the proper system upon which to 
deal with them, but not that they should have the 
traffic exclusively in their hands any more than that 
the railway companies should have the traffic exclu- 
sively in their hands. 

5156. What I understood you to say was that the 
interests of the railway companies are sacrificed to 
the interests of the steam-packet companies? — I think 
in many cases they are. 

5157. Is there any dissatisfaction felt because the 
interests are not identical, or have the shareholders 
in the railway company, who have no interest in the 
steam-packet company, expressed no dissatisfaction 
with a system which sacrifices their interests for the 
benefit of those who are interested in the steam 
packets? — I have no doubt they have, but I have not 
come in contact with them much. No doubt their 
interests must be affected if the traffic is diverted 
from the railway. 

5158. Are you of opinion that if the steamers be- 
longed to an English railway company, a different 
system would be adopted ?— I have no doubt of it. In 
that case the railway company would throw the railway 
open to railway traffic as well as to steam-boat traffic. 

5159. Are there any Irish railway companies that 
run any steamers to England ? — I think not. 

5160. ( Chairman.') Are these arrangements between 
the railway companies and the steam-packet compa- 
nies peculiar to Ireland ; and are there no cases of 
the same kind in England, where traffic is encouraged 
in some particular direction by offering advantages to 
persons so to send it ?— I am not aware of any case in 
England where traffic is treated as it is in Ireland. 

5161. There is nothing illegal in the arrangements 
which are made between the railway companies and 
the steam-packet companies ? — I think not. The 
railway companies have a right to make their own 
rates, and to develop the traffic in their own way. I 
mean legally'. 

5162. You would not suggest that Parliament 
should interfere in compelling railway companies to 
give equal rates for goods, whether they were carried 
by railway or by steamboat ? — It would be very diffi- 
cult, I think, to deal with that. I do not see how 
Parliament could interfere in that way, except they' 
gave a guarantee to the railway companies of some 
reasonable dividend ; then they would have a right, 
no doubt, to make their own terms for the convey- 
ance of the traffic by any route. 

5163. If the whole system of Irish railways was 
amalgamated under one Company, do you not think it 
would be too large to be properly managed ? — I do 
not think it could be properly managed ; but I do not 
think it would be necessary to amalgamate all the Irish 
railways into one system. They might be amalga- 
mated into three or four systems, which I think 
would work very well ; for instance, all the Railways 
between Dublin and Cork up to the Midland Great 
■Western forms one system in itself. Then the Midland 
Great Western and other lines up as far as Sligo and 
Cavan forms another, and then the group of lines lying 
beyond would form either one or two others ; that is 
to say, the railways lying South of Belfast, leaving 
out the Belfast and Northern Counties with the line 
from Coleraine to Londonderry, to form a separate 
system ; or they might be joined with the others into 
one. Then these three or four systems could be 
worked quite independent of each other, or in con- 
nection so far as desired. 

5164. ( Mr . M‘ Clean.) You would suggest that 
the whole of the railways in Ireland should be reduced 
into three or four distinct systems ? — Yes. 



5165. ( Sir R. Hill.) Do you know how the total W. Cawhui'ett, 
mileage of the Irish railways compares with the total 

mileage of the London and North-western system ? ' — ~ 

— The London and North-western system consists June 18651 
of about 1,200 miles, and the Irish system I believe 
is about 1,500 miles. 

5166. How would the traffic on the two systems 
compare ? — That I do not know. 

• 5167. The gross receipts upon the traffic carried 
over the Irish system of railways appear to be about 
1,500,000/. ? — On the London and North-western 
system the receipts are about 5,000,000/., per annum; 

5168. Taking into account the mileage and the 
traffic do you think that the management of the Irish ' . 
system of railways would be more difficult than the 
management of the London and North-western sys- 
tem ? — The Irish system of railways is not continuous 
like that of the London and North-western system. 

The Irish system is composed of a number of short 
branches ; while on the North-western system, to 
begin with, from London to Carlisle, and from London 
to Holyhead there is a distance each way of 300 miles, 
and you would not find any length of line in Ireland 
at all like that. 

5169. Taking into account the comparatively small 
excess of mileage in Ireland, and the great excess of 
traffic upon the London and North-western system, 
do you not think that the management of the Irish 
system of railways could be as readily concentrated 
under one authority or board of directors as the 
management of the London and North-western 
system ? — It would not be so easy to manage as the 
London and North-western, for the reason I have 
already given you, that the Irish railways are com- 
posed of a number of small systems, or much more so 
than the London and North-western is. 

5170. (Mr. Glyn.) If there was a connecting link 
in Dublin between all the railways that come into 
Dublin, would not that materially facilitate the general 
management ? — Very much so. and that is very much 
wanted. An Act has already been obtained for connect- 
ing them together, but I believe the parties concerned 
have not yet raised the capital necessary for carrying 
it out. 

5171. The scheme languishes for want of capital ? 

— Yes,*it is a very expensive undertaking and viewed 
as a separate system, probably it may not be very 
profitable. I think it should have been undertaken 
by the railway companies themselves, who are centred 
in Dublin, and it would have paid as portions of a 
large system ; whereas it may not pay as a separate 
system in itself. We have had some negotiations 
with the parties, and we have expressed our willing- 
ness to make arrangements with them, and to pay 
them out of the through rate, upon the traffic between 
England and Ireland, a liberal sum in the shape of 
toll, more than a mere mileage rate. 

5172. You are of opinion, even as regards the 
interest of the London and North-western Company, 
small as that interest is, compared with the interest 
of the Irish railway companies in Dublin, that it will 
answer their purpose to contribute something in order 
to have that link supplied ? — Yes. 

5173. ( Sir R. Hill.) Supposing that to be done, 
do you think that the management of the Irish rail- 
ways, as a whole, would then be more difficult than 
the management of the London and North-western 
system ? — I do not say that it could not be done 
as one system ; it could be done no doubt. 

5174. Supposing the management were concen- 
trated under one authority, and the railways were 
managed with the same energy and intelligence 
which characterize the management of other large 
systems of railways in England, what, in your opinion 
would be the result as regards the interests of the 
shareholders ? — I have no doubt that the share 
holders would be very much benefited. 

5175. What would be the result as regards the 
interests of the public ? — They would no doubt be also 
benefited. 

5176. Would they be much better served ? — Yes. 
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5177. By disregarding all attempts at interference 
by parties locally interested ? — Yes. 

5178. Without any further expenditure of capital, 
except what might be necessary for the construction 
of the connecting link in Dublin, you think that if the 
directors and shareholders would consent to a union of 
the different lines of railway under one managing 
authority, and their affairs were managed with the 
same energy and intelligence as is exercised in Eng- 
land, there would be a great gain to the shareholders, 
and great benefit to the public ? — I am sure there 
would ; but you must make a very material alteration 
in the boards of the Irish companies which had to 
take the management. 

5179. I am supposing the management to be con- 
centrated in one board ? — In that way then, 1 say it 
would be a great improvement, a great advantage to 
the railway system and to the public also. 

5180. (Mr. M‘ Clean.) If the Government were to 
purchase the Irish railways, do you think that English 
railway companies would be found inclined to lease 
them and to work them ? — I have not a doubt of it ; 
if the Government thought proper to take the Irish 
railways in hand in any way, either by purchasing 
them, or by making such arrangements as would give 
them a control over them, they would find English 
railway companies ready and willing to assist them 
in working those lines on the same principle that the 
English railways are worked. I have no doubt at 
all that arrangements could be made for that purpose. 

5181. (Capt. Gallon.) It has been suggested that 
the Government should purchase the Irish lines and 
lease them out to one limited liability company to be 
worked. Does it appear to you to be feasible that 
such a company could work the whole of those lines 
satisfactorily as one system ? — I doubt whether it 
would be to the interests of the public that the Irish 
lines of railway should be put into the hands of one 
limited liability company. I should not think it 
advisable. 

5182. For the purposes of working ? — Would they 
have a control over the traffic ? 

5183. Yes ? — That would be putting into the hands 
of a company the traffic of Ireland, to sell it to any- 
body who would offer the highest price, irrespective 
of public accommodation. 

5184. Why would it be less their interest to 
develop the traffic of Ireland than it is the interest of 
the London and North-western Company to develop 
it ? — It might be their interest to develop it, but it 
would also be their interest to carry it by any route 
that gave them the largest amount of money. 

5185. (Mr. M l Clean.) To any particular port for 
instance ? — Yes. 

5186. (Sir R. Hill.) I suppose if such a union 
as is contemplated took place, it would be to the 
interest of the owners of Irish railways to reduce 
their charges ? — I believe that they would reduce 
then- charges on the through traffic, and that they 
would develop a trade which they have never had 
there yet. 

5187. Might it not be to their interst to reduce 
the charges on the traffic generally ? — I have no 
doubt that they would in many cases make reduced 
charges, that is to say, the population of Ireland 
cannot afford to pay high fares in many cases, and if 
that state of things was met by making arrangements 
for market purposes, and for attending fairs, I have no 
doubt that the traffic might be very largely increased. 

5188. Without doing any injury, but on the con- 
trary, securing a gain to the companies ? — Yes. 

5189. (Mr. Glyn.) With regard to the working of 
a limited liability company, they would, in the first 
place, lease the line from the Government ? — Yes. 

5190. At a certain fixed rental ? Yes. 

5191. Of course their object would be by lowering 
the rates to encourage traffic upon the lines in any 
way that they could get it ? — Yes. 

5192. I did not quite understand what you meant 
when you said that they would work so as to divert 
the traffic down to a particular port. Why should 



they do that ? — If one port gave them a longer mile- 
age than another, their interest would be to take it that 
way ; but I think that if an arrangement of that kind 
is made, and the lines are to be worked by a limited 
liability company, the Government should keep such a 
control over the lines and over the traffic that they 
could prevent that being done, so that the lines should 
be kept open to everybody,' and the traffic carried by 
the shortest route. 

5193. (Mr. Horsfall.) Is not the system to which 
you have objected the system which is pursued by the 
London and North-western company in diverting 
traffic to a line or in a direction that would give 
them the greatest amount of income ?— No, decidedly 
not. 

5194. (Chairman.) In your opinion would it be 
difficult for a single company to treat all parts of 
Ireland with equal impartiality ? — I do not think it 
would work well if you placed in the hands of a joint 
stock company the entire control of all the traffic of 
Ireland. I think it would be found to work very 
prejudicially. 

5195. (Capt. Galton.) You would prefer to en- 
trust the management to two or three companies ? — 

5196. Assuming that all the southern railways were 
amalgamated into one company, the Great Southern 
and Western and the other subsidiary lines, would 
not their interest be to carry all the traffic to Dublin 
so as to have the longest mileage ? — No, I do net 
think so. I do not think it is the interest of any 
company to divert traffic to any particular place. I 
think it is wrong of them to close any route, and that 
they should all be kept open. 

5197. Is it then- interest to keep open every route ? 
— Yes. 

5198. Why do you think a joint stock company 
would be disposed to divert the traffic to one particu- 
lar port ? — As I understand it, you propose to give 
all Ireland into their hands, and in that case you 
would have no competition, they would have the 
entire control. Whereas, if these railways were 
amalgamated into groups there would always be 
competition. 

5199. What competition would there be if, for 
example, in the south of Belaud the Great Southern 
and Western Railway, the Waterford and Limerick, 
and other lines, were amalgamated into one ?■ — There 
would not be so great an interest to divert the traffic 
from any part of the Great Southern and Western 
lines to any other ports as there would be if they 
were at Belfast. If you take the centre of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway and any of the ports 
on the coast, you will find that the distance between 
those ports and Dublin is not so very great. 

5200. Take Cork, or Tipperary ? — Yes, from Tip- 

perary there is no great difference between sending 
traffic from Tipperary to Cork or from Tipperary to 
Dublin, in point of distance ; but if the same com- 
pany had a line to Belfast, there would be great 
temptation to send it so as to get a much longer 
mileage. a 

5201. From the south of Ireland do you mean ? — 
Yes, and which they could do for a great portion of 
England ; the same as to Dublin. 

5202. That would be injurious to the interests of 
the London and North-western Company, would it 
not ? — No, I do not think so ; we happen to be in 
the position of being both north and south of Ireland ; 
and I am speaking of the general interests, not of the 
North-western company’s interests alone. 

5203. (Mr. Glyn.) You like a little gentle com- 
petition ? — We never object to it. 

5204. (Mr. Horsfall.) You do not object to agree- 
ing with other railway companies as to what rates 
shall be charged ? — No, so long as they are fair and 
suitable to the traffic. 

5205. (Capt. Galton.) Do you happen to know 
how the traffic from the south of Ireland to Scotland 
is carried on ; does it go through Liverpool, or by 
way of Holyhead, or is it taken entirely by sea ? — I 
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think it is nearly or entirely taken by sea ; we see 
very little of it on the railways. There are very 
good steamers running between Scotland and Ireland. 

5206. Then there would always remain the steam- 
boat competition ? — Yes, always ; you could not stop 
that. I think it is very possible that some arrange- 
ment' might be made by which the Government should 
have power to take up the matter if they could satisfy 
the smaller railway companies that they should be 
amalgamated into some larger system. I think there 
might be a system of amalgamation into two or three 
groups, which could be worked either by limited 
liability companies, or in connexion with the English 
lines, and such arrangements made that perhaps no 
loss would result from it ; but probably a gain in the 
end. I am sure that the traffic would be better 
treated and better developed than it is now. 

5207. Do yon mean that the Irish lines should be 
leased to the English railway companies ? — I do not 
say that exactly ; but what I say is this, that if the 
Government would take up the matter, and make 
arrangements with the English railway companies, 
or with limited liability companies, to work them, 
benefit would result. I do not think it would be 
advisable to hand the Irish railways over to one 
company. 

5208. {Mr. M‘ Clean.) Do you know that in all the 
agricultural countries of the Continent of Europe the 
Governments have assisted both in the execution and 
in the development of the railway systems, and have 
borne the loss until the traffic was fully developed : 
and I believe very beneficial results have followed 
from that system ? — Yes. 

5209. Do you see any objection to the Government 
proposing a reduction in the rates on the Irish rail- 
ways, and bearing the loss, if any, until the increase 
of the traffic became sufficient to balance it ? — No. 
I do not see any objection to that, because I do not 
think that there would eventually be any loss. I 
believe that the traffic would work itself round, and 
that there would in the end be no loss. 

5210. You think the result would be the same as 
in the case of the other railway systems of Europe, 
all of which eventually pay, although at first there is 
a loss on account of the reductions made in the rates 
charged? — Yes. 

5211. {Chairman.) Do you think that the mere 
transference or amalgamation of the smaller railways 
in Ireland with two or three larger ones, would be 
attended with any very great advantage, or do the 
large railway companies in Ireland manage their 
affairs in such a way as leads you to repose confidence 
in their management of a much lax-ger system if the 
smaller railways were transferred to them? — I have 
not found from experience that the Irish system of 
management is at all satisfactory. 

5212. You think then that the mere conversion of 
the Irish railway systems into two or three systems, 
leaving the management in the hands of the principal 
railway companies would not be attended with any 
important benefit? — Not unless there was some alter- 
ation made in the boards, or some control was obtained 
by the Government, or some means were adopted, 
such as by the appointment of directors, which would 
give a control over the system. 

5213. You think that the introduction of some new 
element is requisite in the composition of Irish boards? 
— Decidedly so. 

5214. You incline to the opinion that in some way 
or other Government control and influence should be 
exercised upon the Irish boards ? — Yes ; but I do not 
see how that could be done, unless the Government 
gave assistance. Then, I think, they would expect 
to have some control. I do not see what other con- 
trol could be introduced. 

5215. {Capt. Galton.) Do you think Government 
control would be of any advantage in working the 
traffic ? — If the Government made judicious appoint- 
ments, I think it would. I am sure that anything 
that would alter the present system would be a 
benefit. 

E 



5216. {Mr. Dalglish.) You would not advise the 
Government to have anything to do with the matter 
unless they had a certain power in or over the 
boards ? — No. 

5217. In your own experience, have you found it 
very difficult to make arrangements ? — Yes, in Ireland. 

5218. Both with large railway companies and with 
small ones ? — Yes ; for example, when boards of 
directors have consented to through rates they have 
always adhered to the narrow-minded system of 
exacting their local charges and their cartages, and 
everything of that kind, and their adherence to those 
things has trammeled every arrangement very much. 

5219. Have you not been able to effect traffic 
arrangements with Irish railway boards so easily as 
with English and Scotch railway boards ? — No ; in 
England, when we make a through rate, that includes 
cartage at both ends ; you tell the public what it 
costs for the conveyance of their goods from the 
warehouse until they are delivered ; wherever they 
may go to, they go through ; but in Ireland they always 
want to have either the cartage separate, or to have 
some separate charge of their own, beyond the through 
rate, over which you have no control, and in addition 
to their local charges upon their own railway. They 
have strictly adhered to the maintenance of those 
small things, which are a great obstruction ; and so 
much has this been felt in England that it has long 
since induced railway companies there to abandon 
these things altogether and to take a liberal view of 
the matter, allowing the one charge to include every- 
thing. 

5220. {Capt. Galton.) The Irish railway companies 
do not take a commercial view of the matter ? — No. 

5221. Would matters be improved do you think, by 
putting Government directors on the Irish boards ?— 
Yes, if the Government appointed good commercial 
men, they would ; but it would depend upon the 
appointments. 

5222. {Mr. Horsfall.) In the shipment of goods, 
say, from Dundalk to Manchester, by way of Liver- 
pool, does the company pay the terminal charge in 
Liverpool, or do the shippers pay that ? — For the 
through rate from Dundalk to Manchester, the com- 
pany perform all the services throughout. 

5223. They would not allow the shippers to pay the 
terminal charges in Liverpool ? — There are none to 
pay. 

5224. Is there not something to pay for the tran- 
shipment from the vessel to the station ? — That is 
done by the steam-packet company and the railway 
company together. 

5225. You would not allow the shipper of the goods 
to do that ? — The steam-packet company can make 
their own arrangements with respect to that. It takes 
the goods from Dundalk, and it would deliver them at 
our stations in Liverpool ; the system there is I think 
invariably to engage town carters to cart the goods 
across the town. 

5226. By whom are these carters engaged ? — In 
that case they would be engaged by the steam-packet 
company, and on the reverse journey they would be 
engaged by the railway company, and we should 
deliver the goods to the steamer. 

5227. You would not allow any shipper of goods 
to see to the transfer of the goods from the steamer 
to the railway ? — The shipper has nothing to do with 
it ; the goods are sent by the consignor to the con- 
signee. 

5228. Supposing a party has a ship laden with 
grain in Dundalk, and he wishes to forward that 
cargo to Manchester by way of Liverpool, and he 
prefers to see to the transference of the cargo from 
the steamer to the railway himself, would you make 
any difference in your charge from Dundalk to Man- 
chester as compared with what the charge would be 
if by your agents, the goods were taken from the ship 
to the railway ? — I cannot see the object of doing 
what you suggest, unless it be to incur a charge in 
Liverpool ; we should make no charge for it, we make 
no change now. 
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5229. (Mr. Glyn.) It would be a shipment of 
goods in the first place from Dundalk to Liverpool, to 
be dealt with in Liverpool by the party himself, and 
he would make his own arrangements for forwarding 
the goods on to Manchester, unless they were booked 
through ? — Yes, but now it is a through transaction, 
no intermediate person is required. 

5230. (Mr. Horsfall.) If a shipper choses to say, 

I will send my grain to A.B. in Liverpool, and A.B. 
will send it forward to Manchester by railway, would 
the charge for the shipment from Dundalk to Liver- 
pool, and then from Liverpool to Manchester be the 
same, the shipper having paid his own charges in 
Liverpool, as if the grain had been shipped under 
under your care at Dundalk, and so forwarded ? — It 
would be the same because we should pay the same to 
the steam-packet company, that company would 
make no allowance for it, they have their own staff 
to do it, if anybody else intervenes in Liverpool and 
does it, there is no expense saved ; it is merely 
employing a broker in Liverpool to pay a sum of 
money when he is not required. 

5231. (Mr. Glyn.) If the consignment was from 
Dundalk to Manchester it would be impossible for any 
intermediate person in Liverpool to break into that 
arrangement ? — As carriers we could not allow it. 

5232. (Mr. Dalglish.) Are we to understand that 
your through rate from Dundalk to Manchester is a 
lower rate than a party would have to pay, if he sent 
his goods by steamer from Dundalk to Liverpool, and 
then paid an agent there to cart the goods to your 
station, having then to pay the railway chai-ge from 
Liverpool to Manchester ? — I cannot tell whether it 
would be so or not, but we should do this ; we should 
make the same through rate with the Dundalk and 
Liverpool steam-packet company for carriage to 
Manchester by Liverpool (allowing them their sea 
freight between Dundalk and Liverpool), that we 
should take it ourselves for, via Holyhead. 

5233. Is that sea freight that you allow to the 
steam-packet company the same as would be charged 
from Dundalk to Liverpool ? — In some cases it would 
be, in some it would not ; that would depend upon the 
rates of freight, but generally speaking is would be. 
I may state that we have through rates with the 
Dundalk and Liverpool steam-packet company to 
England, and we have agreed upon a division ; a 
certain portion as sea freight, and a certain portion as 
railway freight. 

5234. By that agreement is your sea freight the 
same as it would be if a man came with 100 quarters 
of oats to the steamboat to be taken over to your 
station ? — Generally speaking, it would ; but not in 
all cases, because the steam-packet freights vary very 
much ; they are local freights. 

5235. Is your impression that a man consigning 
goods from Dundalk to Manchester can do it cheaper 
by paying your all through rate, than he could if he 
went with the consignment himself, and attended 
himself to forwarding it through Liverpool ? — I dare 
say he would save some local charges that would be 
incurred, if it was a double transaction ; that is to 
say, if the goods were consigned first from Dundalk to 
Liverpool to some agent there, and then he employed 
a broker to send the man again to Manchester ; 
there would be his own expenses in Liverpool in 
addition. 

5236. It would cost more in that way than if the 
party paid your all through rate ?— Yes ; his local 
charges are not included in the' through rate. 

5237. (Chairman.) Have you any arrangements 
with any Irish railway companies with regard to the 
coal traffic in Ireland ? — At the present time there is 
no through arrangement with respect to coal ; we are 
about to establish a trade, if we can, by joining some 
of the Lancashfre coal owners in making low rates 
to Liverpool, for the purpose of shipping coal from 
there to Ireland. The intention is, to establish a line 
of screw steamers to take the coals from Liverpool to 
Ireland, and I believe that with proper arrangements 
there may be a very large coal trade established 



between Liverpool and Ireland, which we cannot get 
at all with the present arrangements. 

5238. (Mr. Glyn.) Has this been started upon the 

application of the coal owners in Lancashire ? Yes. 

They have no shipping trade from Liverpool ; the 
coal trade is principally done from the northern 
ports, and these coal owners want to have the means 
of shippiug coal at Liverpool. We are now getting 
powers to make a line, the Bill has already passed 
the House of Commons, from Wigan to St. Helens 
to join the St. Helens railway, which will give an 
access to Widnes and to Garstou, which are conside- 
able places for shipping purposes. The Wigan coal 
proprietors propose (in addition to the foreign trade) 
to put on steamers to Ireland ; I think they are 
building some now, to run between Garston and 
Dublin and other parts, for the conveyance of coal. 

5239. (Mr. Glyn.) In Dublin, I believe, at the 
present time there is no communication between the 
railways and the wharves ? — Not. at present, but if 
the Dublin connecting railway is made that will 
come down to the quays. A Bill hits also passed the 
House of Commons this year to make tramways alono- 
the quays in Dublin, and those tramways will com- 
municate with the Midland Great Western railway, 
and I think also with the Dublin and Drogheda 
railway. 

5240. Have you any idea what the price of coals 
will be, delivered in Dublin, if this new arrangement 
be carried out ? — No, but very much less, I think, 
than it is at present. 

5241. (Chairman.) D& you think it is possible 
that coal might be delivered in the interior of Ireland 
at a much lower rate than at present, still leaving a 
profit to all concerned in the carriage of it ? — I 
think so. The Lancashire coal proprietors calculate 
upon getting a very large trade indeed to Ireland 
and if they can carry the coal to Dublin, and put it 
direct from the steamers into the waggons on the 
quays, and send it away by railway, they will be 
able to do it, I think. Again, when that line is 
made down to Greenore for the Irish North-western 
line, if they can do the same as in Dublin, they will 
get a very large traffic indeed in coals to the north- 
west of Ireland from the Lancashire coal fields. 

5242. (Mr. Glyn.) It has been stated that the 
present price of coal delivered on the quays in Dublin 
is 14s. Qd. per ton. I presume it will be considerably 
less than that when the arrangements you have 
mentioned are carried out ? — Yes ; first of all the 
railway charge will be reduced to the port in the 
Mersey, and then something will be necessary to be 
done in Dublin to prevent the great cost of cartage in 
Dublin, and that can only be done by the tramways 
being brought down on to the quays. 

5243. (Mr. Horsfall.) What is the ft •eight upon 
coal from Liverpool to Dublin ? — I do not know. 

5244. It has been stated by one witness that good 
household coal can be delivered in the Mersey at 
8s. Qd. per ton ? — I have no doubt it can be. 

5245. Then the statement that the price of coals in 
Dublin is 14s. Qd. a ton must, be preposterous ? — That 
is adding 6s. for sea freight, and I have no doubt 
that it would be taken cheaper than that if they had 
good screw steamers that would cai-ry large cargoes. 
The coal from Wigan could be loaded at Garston 
direct into the steamers, and if they could take it ou 
of the steamers again in Dublin and put it direct into 
the railway waggons there is no doubt that a very 
large trade could be done. At the present time there 
is no coal trade with Ireland by railway. 

5246. (Capt. Gallon.) You stated that if the 
government could make arrangements for amalga- 
mating or for purchasing certain of the Irish railways 
and forming them into two or three separate systems, 
you thought it possible that English companies might 
be found to work them ? — Yes. 

5247. Do you think it would be fair that in such a 
case they should work them upon a per-centage of 
the gross receipts ? — Yes. I think you could not 
base it upon anything else. 
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5248. Would you say about 50 per cent. ?— 50 per 
cent, is the general thing. 

5249. You think that would give the working com- 
pany a sufficiently strong interest in developing the 
traffic ? — No doubt ; their interest would always be 
in developing the traffic consistently with that of their 
own lines ; it would give them a sufficient interest in 
developing the local traffic. 

5250. (Chairman.) Are there any other matters 
connected with the Irish railways upon which you 
could furnish the Commission with any information ? 
— There is one very important matter which I men- 
tioned some time ago ; the question of the sea risk ; 
which I think is a great obstacle to the development 
of the through traffic with railway companies, where 
they are concerned in through bookings. It appears 
to be a very unfair thing, that if a steam packet 
belongs to a steam-packet company, they should only 
be liable in case of accident to a small loss, while if 
the steam packet belongs to a railway company, they 
should be responsible for a very heavy loss. 

5251. (Mr. Glyn.) The question I believe has 
never been tried ? — No ; blit it is a matter of such 
uncertainty that many of the Irish companies object 
to making through arrangements ; the fear of it is 
sufficient to deter them from running the risk. 

5252. Would it not be possible to guard them in 
some degree on the ticket itself? — I very much doubt 
if you could. I do not see why railway companies 
owning packets themselves should not be treated in 
the same was as steam-packet companies. I think it 
would be only a fair thing. 

5253. (Capt. Galton.) Is it the fact that they are 
treated in a different manner. Has any accident 
happened on board one of their steamers for which 
they have had to pay heavy compensation ? — No. 
The question has never been tried ; but the Irish 
railway companies are so convinced of the state of 
things that it prevents them from making through 
arrangements, and we have to take upon ourselves all 
the risk. 

5254. Supposing a man booked himself from Ches- 
ter to Ireland, and he sustained an injury by the 
blowing up of the steam-boat, or by the wreck of it, 
if there was any compensation to be paid, it would be 
paid by the London and North-western Company ?— 
Yes. The steam-boat company would be only liable 
for 30/., and the railway company would be the 

The witnei 



parties to be sued, because they had booked him, and 
the claim might result in a verdict that the accident 
had happened on the railway, and a large amount 
might have to be paid. 

5255. (Mr. Dalglish.) That enters into the arrange- 
ment made between the steam-packet company and 
your company ? — Yes; but it is a great obstacle to any 
arrangements being made. 

5256. (Mr. Glyn.) The steam-packet companies will 
not take the risk upon themselves ? — No; it is a ques- 
tion whether they would be liable. 

5257. As a sub-arrangement with the rail way com- 
pany they will not take any risk upon themselves ? — 
No, they will not take upon themselves any additional 

5258. (Sir R. Hill.) They would be taking no 
greater risk upon themselves than if they carried a 
passenger independently of the railway company, 
would they? — Yes. As it is, if a passenger is going 
from Cork to Chester, he books locally from Cork to 
Dublin, and then proceeds from Dublin to Holyhead 
by the steamer for the purpose of booking himself 
again from Holyhead by railway to Chester. If an 
accident occurred between Dublin and Holyhead, the 
steam-packet company would only be liable, under 
the Merchant Shipping Act, for a sum limited to 30/., 
but if the passenger was booked by the railway com- 
pany at Cork through to Chester, and an accident 
occurred in the same way on the steamer between 
Dublin and Holyhead, the claim would, in the first 
instance, be upon the railway company at Cork, where 
a verdict might be obtained for a large amount under 
Lord Campbell’s Act, and the railway company who 
had paid that amount, could probably only recover 
from the steam-packet company the sum which they 
would be liable for under the Merchant Shipping 
Act. This state of things very much checks through 
booking. 

5259. (Mr. Glyn.) Upon that view of the law the 
Irishrailway companies are acting? — Yes, and we have 
in many cases been obliged to take all the responsi- 
bility upon ourselves to get any through arrangements 
made at all. 

5260. (Mr. Dalglish.) If you gave two tickets, one 
for the steamer, and another for the railway, would 
not that obviate the necessity of through booking? — 
The legal gentlemen say it is very doubtful whether 
it would. 

s withdrew. 



James Ai.lpokt, Esq., called in and examined. 



5261. (Chairman.) You are general manager of 
the Midland Railway Company ? — I am. 

5262. Have you had occasion to make any arrange- 
ments with any of the Irish lines with respect to 
through booking ? — We have with one company, the 
Ulster Company, but to a very limited extent. We 
have found that agreements with other companies 
have interfered very materially with the through 
booking of the Irish railways. 

5263. Do you mean arrangements between Irish 
companies and other English companies ? — Yes. 

5264. Have your through booking arrangements 
with the Ulster company extended to goods as well 
as to passengers ? — To goods only. We have not 
booked through unless in the case of tourists, those 
we have booked through, but not ordinary passengers, 
and only tourists to a very limited extent. 

5265. Do your arrangements with the Ulster Com- 
pany embrace traffic of any considerable importance ? 
— The through booking for goods extends to the 
Ulster Railway, and to a considerable extent to Lon- 
donderry. 

5266. It might be convenient if you stated what 
the Ulster Company’s district comprehends ? — We 
have booked through from Belfast to Londonderry, 
Newry, and one or two other places ; but our arrange- 
ments have been chiefly confined to traffic coming 
from the Ulster Company’s own line proper. 

5267. Have the Ulster Company similar arrange- 



ments with other English companies ? — Yes, they 
have. 

5268. Have you attempted to make arrangements 
with any other large Irish companies, such as the Great 
Southern and Western and the Great Midland of 
Ireland ? — We have. I have frequently requested 
them to make through booking arrangements, but we 
have hitherto failed. They have given us the 
general reply, that their arrangements were already 
made by agreements with other companies, and when 
those agreements expired they would consider the 
question of making arrangements with the Midland. 

5269. Have those arrangements of the Ulster Com- 
pany been of long standing ? — We have no agreement 
whatever ; , it is merely a temporary arrangement 
from day to day. I believe the Ulster Company has 
an agreement, which I have never seen, by which a 
considerable portion of the traffic is diverted by the 
Dublin route ; we have never pressed it upon them, 
waiting till they themselves were in a position to 
arrange with us. 

5270. Do you think it is possible that if more 
complete arrangements could be carried out between 
the English companies and the Irish companies any 
large amount of, or any traffic at all could be deve- 
loped which does not at present exist ? — I have no 
doubt of it; I, think the Irish railways ought to be 
thrown open to every English company who can book 
through, if it is a reasonable routed 1 may state that 
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J All-port Esp. from Belfast to some of the very largest and most 

! important manufacturing districts of England the 

1 th June 1865. Midland route is the nearest and best. We have met 

-with great difficulty, and we have persevered with 

the communication between Morecambe and Belfast 
for many years at a very great loss ; but we have now 
turned the comer, and the boats are paying better 
than they did. 

5271. Do you think that any additional traffic 
could be created in Ireland, or merely that it would be 
better for your company that the existing traffic should 
be turned in that direction ?■— My impression is, that 
the greater facilities you give the more traffic you 
create. That is my experience upon the English 
railways, with which I have been most intimately 
connected ; in other words, the free-trade principle, 
which has been adopted upon the Midland Railway is, 
I am certain, the best for the companies themselves 
and for the public. 

5272. What steps would you take to bring about a 
state of things that you think it desirable to enforce 
on the Irish railway companies, — impartiality, so to 
speak, between the English companies ?— That is a 
very difficult question. I am not in favour, generally, 
®f compulsory powers for booking through. Com- 
panies, to a certain extent, should be left to consult 
their own interests ; but I think, looking at the 
peculiar position of Ireland, and the complaints which 
have generally proceeded from the Irish companies of 
their non-paying qualities, either through want of 
traffic or want of arrangement, that something should 
be done by which all the companies in England using, 
oy means of a reasonable route, any part of the Irish 
railways by means of through rates and fares should 
be placed upon equal terms with respect to the Irish 
railways. It would be very easy to make that ar- 
rangement. That, I think, would put the whole of the 
English companies on an equality, and enable us all to 
develop the resources of the country to the fullest 
possible extent. I am quite sure that the greater the 
facilities that are offered for a free interchange of 
traffic between all the English companies the better 
position will the Irish railway companies be placed in. 

5273. Do you think the circumstances of Ireland 
would justify Parliament in imposing greater restric- 
tions on all the railway companies in that country 
than would be advisable in the case of England ? — 
Perhaps they would. I am disposed to think that 
the Irish railway system is altogether different from 
the English. There is such a large amount of traffic, 
and the .resources of this country are so much 
superior to those of Ireland, that I think there ought 
to be some restriction placed upon arrangements 
which are made with Irish railways to the exclusion 
of other companies. It is a very large and important 
question, and generally speaking, as I stated before, 
the companies should be allowed to consult their own 
interests. But of course there will always be excep- 
tional cases ; and looking at the universal complaint 
in Ireland, the only remedy that I can see is to throw 
the Irish railways open to the whole railway system 
of England. 

5274. (Mr. Glyn.) Have you ever proposed that 
question of through rates to any other . company in 
Ireland besides the Ulster Company ?— We attempted 
some years since to book through to- Belfast and the 
south of Ireland 5 but we found difficulties in the way 
and the result was that we gave it up. 

5275. Difficulties raised by the boards ? — Difficul- 
culties raised by the boards themselves in conse- 
quence of the agreements which they had with other 



companies. 

5276. ( Sir E. Hill.) Are you aware that the Irish 
railway companies have received considerable assist- 
ance from the Government in respect to lines, at low 
rates of interest ? — My attention has not been called 
to that at all. 

5277. You are probably aware that- they are now 
applying for further assistance ? — Yes, I am aware of 
that. 



5278. Do you think there would be any unfairness 
on the part of the Government if they were to make . 
these arrangements which you recommend between 
the Irish railways and the English railways a condi- 
tion of the further assistance which they are asking 
for ? — If the Government are called upon to assist 
them by loans I think they should make it a condition 
that the whole of the Irish railways should be thrown 
open to the English system. 

5279. There would be no compulsion, in the proper 
meaning of the term, in such an arrangement ; it 
would be a matter of bargain, would it not? — Perhaps 
I may be allowed to explain what I mean by throwing 
the system open. I will take the Great Southern and 
Western Railway, which at present sends its traffic by 
Dublin. Suppose it should be required to book 
through, we will say, from Galway to Belfast, and 
take another route by an English railway ; if that 
route was longer by any considerable distance I think 
the mileage proportion due to the Great Southern 
and Western should not be reduced in 'consequence of 
lengthening the route by way of Belfast, but that the 
loss should be borne by the company choosing to 
avail themselves of the power to book through by 
way of Belfast. I will take an extreme case. Suppose 
we choose to book through from London to Galway 
by way of Belfast, I think the Great Sorrthern and 
Western should be compelled to take the traffic 
through, but if the rate per mile were reduced by 
that, the Great Southern and Western should have 
the same rate per mile as though they took it from 
Dublin. 

5280. (Mr. Glyn.) That is, that they should have 
the full rate, although the traffic was only carried a 
shorter distance ? — That is a system well known upon 
English railways. That is a practice commonly pre- 
vailing with English railways. We have that arrange- 
ment with the North Eastern Company, the Great 
Eastern Company, and the Great Western Company. 
If our route is longer than another route with any 
other company we bear the loss ; and it is the same 
with the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company. 

5281. You know the L'ish railways ? — Yes. 

5282. Do you not think that great inconvenience 
arises from the fact of the country being split up into 
such small divisions, the different railway companies 
having different divisions ? — I do ; I think amalga- 
mation would be exceedingly advantageous to the 
Irish railway system, and just as advantageous as it 
has been to the English railway system. 

5283. Suppose such a system were advisable, would 
you have it under one management, or two, or three ? 
— That depends upon circumstances. Of course, if it 
were under Government management it would be 
necessary to have one. I think there is sufficient 
scope in Ireland for two or three systems of railways, 
but all those systems should be compelled to work in 
harmony with each other. I think if you attempt to 
put the entire of the Irish railways under one manage- 
ment, it would become so large, that in time, as the 
railways extended in Ireland, it would be difficult to 
manage ; but if it were divided into three systems, 
with compulsory power to make then - arrangements 
inter sc with each other, I think that probably would 
be the best arrangement that could be made. 

5284. Then you would not think it necessary to 
have Government supervision in that case ? — I am 
not in favour of Government supervision. 

5285. Not even in the particular case of Ireland ? 
— No, I am not. I do not think Government super- 
vision or Government management is in any case 
equal to private management ; I do not think they 
give the necessary time. 

5286. But for the prevention of unfair competition 
between the respective companies in the respective 
districts, would it not be necessary to have some 
supervising power ? — I think that might be left to 
arbitration. Those are details which could be very 
easily arranged or left to some standing arbitrator. 
There are several cases now in England where a 
standing arbitrator is appointed to settle disputes 
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between one or more companies. I can mention the 
case of the London and North-western Railway Com- 
pany and the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway Company ; a standing arbitrator is appointed 
in a certain district. By Act of Parliament a standing 
arbitrator is appointed between the Great Western and 
the Midland, and also between the Great Western and 
the North-western for certain purposes. That might 
be extended to the general arrangements of a com- 
pany. If there was any complaint of unfair dealing 
upon the part of another company, they might appeal 
to the standing arbitrator. 

5287. Do you think, in point of fact, with a certain 
number of general rules laid down, that that would 
be a proper way to regulate companies amongst them- 
selves, with an arbitration clause added, and that 
upon the whole it would work well ? — I think so. 

5288. (Mr. Horsfall.) Do you think it would be 
an advantage if that arbitration clause extended to 
the public ? — Certainly ; I would extend it to the 
the public. If the Irish railways call upon the Go- 
vernment to assist them, the Government has a right 
to put in certain conditions, and I think that it would 
be a very fair condition, in the interests of the public, 
to say that a standing arbitrator should be called in 
to remedy any grievance which the public might 
have. 

5289. Would not that be a good principle to 
extend to the English railways ? — If they called upon 
the Government to assist them. 

5290. But not otherwise ? — I think not. 

5291. ( Sir R. Hill.) You are probably aware that 
it has been recommended that Government should 
purchase the Irish railways ?— rYes. 

5292. You appear to object to such an arrange- 
ment, upon the ground that Government manage- 
ment is inferior to that of the railway companies 
generally ? — Yes. 

5293. Does it necessarily follow that because the 
Government become the owners of railways that the 
Government should manage the railways ? — I think 
that would follow. 

5294. Could not the Government grant leases of the 
railways either as a whole, or by dividing the system 
into two or more? — No doubt they could, but in 
granting those leases they would be coupled with 
such conditions that, practically, they would be 
under Government supervision. 

5295. But if a lease could be so framed as not 
unnecessarily to tie up the hands of the lessees, then 
your objection would be removed ? — If the manage- 
ment of the railways could remain as independent of 
Government control as they are now, my objections 
of course would vanish. But it would be a very 
difficult thing to say that the Government should be 
the owners of the railways, and that they should not 
have the power of controlling the management. I 
fear you would fall into the further difficulty, that if 
the Government still retained the control, there 
would be a laxity of management, because nobody 
would care whether the railways paid or not. If 
they were leased to individuals then you fall into this 
difficulty, that the individual or company consisting 
of half a dozen or a dozen individuals leasing a line 
would not have exactly the public interests in view, 
but their own private interests, to such an extent that 
I do not think you would establish that thorough 
management which our present system of railway 
management enforces. At present you have not only 
the public opinion to deal with, but you have a large 
number of shareholders; and any one who is practically 
acquainted with railway management knows that it 
does not follow that the interests of the shareholders 
are looked to at the expense of the public. There 
are a variety of reasons which compel railway com- 
panies now to be liberal in their dealings with the 
public ; but I do not see how you could enforce that 
if you leased the railways to a few individuals. 

5296. Might not the conditions in the lease be 
Such as to secure the public interests ? — My opinion 
is that it would be a difficult thing to draw up a con- 
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dition of that kind. If the lease were drawn, and I 
was asked to give my opinion upon it, I would do so. 

5297. Suppose for a moment the difficulty to be 
overcome, and the lease to be granted to a small 
number of individuals, who worked the railway with 
a view to their own advantage, would not the ma- 
nagement of a railway so leased be superior to the 
management of a railway now worked by a body of 
directors ? — No, I think not. 

5298. Why do you think the management of the 
Government is inferior to that of a body of directors? 
— It is so in all cases. It must be patent to any one 
who has had any experience of these public com- 
panies and Government that there is not that same 
supervision, and the same care and economy. And, 
if I may be allowed to take my own case, if I were a 
Government officer, I think it is in human nature that 
I should become somewhat lax in my duties. I should 
not have that constant controlling power over me. not 
only on the part of the directors and on the part of 
the shareholders, but on the part of the public. I 
always find it so in Government offices ; there is not 
the same energy and attention to the details of busi- 
ness which is found either in private life or in public 
companies. 

5299. Supposing that to be the case, does not that 
arise from causes which operate, perhaps in a less 
degree, but which still do operate in a railway board ? 
— No, for this reason ; directors are appointed by the 
shareholders with twofold qualifications ; first, they 
must be shareholders to a considerable extent in 
almost all the large companies ; next they are 
responsible to the shareholders; if they do not manage 
the property properly they are subject to be removed 
by the body of shareholders ; but I do not think any 
governmental body would take so keen an interest in 
the supervision of a railway as a body of shareholders 
would. 

5300. Do you find, in point of fact, that directors 
are dismised by their shareholders for want of energy 
and intelligence in the management ? — I think it is 
the fact that the shareholders have that power which 
keeps the directors up to the mark. In most of these 
large companies we find that the directors are kept 
up to the mark by the shareholders themselves. 

5301. Of course I cannot ask you any questions 
which involve the consideration of the efficiency of 
directors under whom you act. But suppose for a 
moment — take the North-western Railway, for in- 
stance — that the secretaiy, the manager, and the 
principal officers of that railway were working solely 
with a view to their own interest, do you not think 
that the management would be even more energetic 
than it' is ? — I think not. I believe, knowing what I do 
of the North-western and most other companies (I will 
not speak of my own company), but I will take the 
North-western — that the directors and officers of that 
company are as energetic in the management and 
control of the business of that company as if it were 
their own. I have no doubt that that is the case. 

5302. Supposing it to be an advantage to have a 
large body of shareholders or proprietors to control 
the directors of a company, and a body of directors 
to control the officers of the company, — supposing for 
a moment that these are advantages, may not those 
advantages be secured by the Government, when 
it grants the lease ? May it not grant a lease to a 
company of proprietors who shall appoint then- 
directors, and those directors' appoint the manager ? — 
If they were leased to a company, I can see no 
possible utility in the Government • having possession 
of the railways. It would be merely transferring the 
railways over to the Government for the Government 
to transfer them back again to a company. It appears 
to me that the whole object to be attained is done 
away with. It is a cumbrous proceeding to get back 
to the present state of things. 

5303. Would it not be a mode by which the ob- 
jections to Government management would be 
avoided ? — I think not. I for one would not be a 
party to lease any railway from Government unless 

: 4 
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. Altpori.Esq. I lin'd as much power as I have now in managing that 

railway without consulting the Government. I do not 

<>di June 1863. me;ul f or a mo ment to say anything against any 

— Government officers ; but my own experience of the 

slight supervision which the Government has now over 
railways is decidedly against Government interference. 
There is not that experience which practical men have. 
The Government officials take a certain view of things. 
Everything must he done on a Government scale, and 
we find that that is in many cases exceedingly opposed, 
in my judgment, to the interests both of the company 
and the public. Perhaps this is not the time to go 
into a question of that kind ; but I can, if necessary 
give instances in which I have been personally very 
much opposed to Government officers, and have refused 
in many cases to carry out their views. One of the 
members of'this Commission is aware that we have 
resisted the views of Government officers even to the 
last , when the Government have been obliged to give 
way, and, as we contend as practical men, for the 
benefit not only of the company itself but of the 
public. I must confess from what experience I have 
had of Government supervision I should be very 
much opposed to Government having the control of 
any part of our railway system. I believe the resources 
of the country would not be developed in anything like 
the same degree as they are under the present manage- 
ment. I may add that private individuals manage 
their business perhaps better than companies ; but cer- 
tainly companies manage their business much better 
thau the Government. 

5304. Suppose the Government to lease a railway 
to private individuals, then would not the manage- 
ment be even better than it now is ? — If the manage- 
ment were as unfettered as it is now, it would be as 
good as it is now, but not better. 

5305. ( Chairman .) You do not think that a com- 
pany leasing a railway from the Government would 
be influenced by any other motives than those which 
influence the present boards of directors ? — I think 
that if you leased it to a few individuals, and if 
Government had the control, then you fall into the 
difficulties I have pointed out. If they have no 
control, then they have no supervision of the share- 
holders or the public, and they will get out of the 
railway the utmost possible farthing they can. That 
would be the natural tendency of giving a lease of a 
railway to private individuals. 

5306. Do you know enough of the management of 
the railways in Ireland at present to be able to state 
whether in your opinion it is satisfactory to the 
public ? — I think it is, generally speaking. I think 
the Irish railways are tolerably well managed. I 
think, perhaps, in some cases, they have mistaken 
views. As regards rates, I have sometimes thought 
they have been too high in their charges. I am con- 
vinced, in a country like Ireland, to develop the 
resources of the country to the utmost extent requires 
low charges. 

5307. Do you think that they have done all that can 
be reasonably expected from them towards developing 
the resources of the country ? — I think they have. 1 
believe, as they gain the same amount of experience 
which we have in England, that the resources of that 
country will be developed in the same manner as they 
have been in England. 

5308. Are you of opinion that any of the railway 
companies in Ireland have been managed with a view 
rather to the interest of steam-ship companies than to 
the interest of the shareholders of the companies 
themselves ? — I am not aware of that. I think there 
has been a tendency to make exclusive arrangements 
with one or two English companies, which of course 
I liave a strong objection to ; but beyond that I do not 
think there has been any favouritism shown to any 
steam-ship companies ; I am not aware of any case of 
that sort. 

5309. Has the Midland system any connexion with 
the south of Ireland either by means of railway 
companies or .steam-boat companies ? — Yes, by way 
of Bristol we have. 



5310. With what companies in Ireland? — We have 
had no through' booking arrangements whatever 
They have invariably refused. The Midland Railway 
runs to Bristol. We have exchanged traffic with the 
steam-boat companies trading to that port ; but we- 
have had no through booking arrangements with any 
Irish railway company through Bristol. 

5311. Have you any arrangements about coal traffic 
with any Irish railway company ? — No, we have . 
not. 

5312. Have you any opinion as to whether much 
could be done with a view to develop coal traffic in 
Ireland ? — I think it could be very much developed. 
If the Irish railway companies were to adopt the same 
free-trade policy which has guided the Midland affairs . 
for some years past as regards coal, there would be a 
very large increase of the coal traffic in Ireland. I 
may state that the Midland has now the largest un- 
developed coal field in England. Our system has been 
to make through rates with all neighbouring companies 
without reference to the traffic passing the longest 
distance over the Midland Railway. I would give as 
an instance that although we have a line of our own 
to within 30 miles of London, and shall shortly have 
one all the way to London, we exchange a very large 
coal traffic with the Great Northern Company at 
Nottingham. Our mileage proportion to Nottingham 
being very small as compared with our own route to 
London, the Great Northern charged the same rates . 
from every colliery to London by their route as we 
do by our own. Although at first sight it might, 
appear to have injured the Midland, inasmuch as, 
instead of taking from 16 to 25 or 30 miles the longest 
distance, we should have it on our own line upwards 
of 100 miles; but the Midland policy with this and 
other companies has so developed the coal traffic on 
the Midland that I believe the Midland Company 
have been more than compensated by the large in- 
crease of traffic which has taken place. 

5313. ( Capt. Galton.) You are referring to the coal 
traffic generally ? — I am now confining my remarks to 
the coal traffic. I may state that probably the largest 
instance of the development of the resources of a 
district that I can name in any part of England is 
this ; 17 years ago the entire coal traffic upon the 
Midland system did not exceed 250,000 tons a year ; . 
our coal traffic at the. present time is at the rate of 
6J millions of tons. I believe that a very large pro- 
portion of that increase is due to the free-trade policy 
which we have adopted with surrounding companies. 
We have adopted the same arrangement with the 
North-western, with the Great Western, with the 
Great Eastern, and all companies who choose to throw 
open their lines to us at mileage rates. If we could 
send our coals to Ireland upon the mileage principle 
I believe that it would very largely increase the coal 
traffic of Ireland. 

5314. Do you send any coals to Ireland ? — I do not 
think we send a single ton. 

5315. (Mr. Horsfall.) What is your mileage rate 
to London for coal ? — It varies according to distance 
and according to circumstances. Our object has 
always been to give such a rate to a colliery as would 
enable the coal owner to develop his traffic. The 
modus operandi is simply this : A coal owner comes 
to me and says, I want to get into the Bristol market 
or the Birmingham market, or the Southampton 
market ; coals are being sold there at such a rate, they 
come from such a district ; if you will give me such 
a rate, I think I can develop . the trade there. 
It is my business to inquire into the whole of the 
facts before I give him an answer, and I do give him 
such a rate as in my opinion will develop the traffic. 
That is the mode we have adopted. We adopt no 
universal scale upon any part of our Midland Railway. 

5316. (Mr. Glyn.) You have a flexible rate ? — 
Yes. 

53 1 7. Determined by the wants of the particular 
district to which you are asked to send a supply? — 
Quite so. 
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them at , South- J. Allport, Ely 



5318. {Cant.- Gallon.) What is the highest rate? — almost as far as Exeter. You see them at .South- « 

The highest rate we have maybe for some very short ampton and Brighton. I have myself seen them at g 

distance. I do not think we have any rate exceeding Dorchester and even at Portsmouth. I, mention that 

Ud. per ton per mile for coals. to show that coal delivered at that price will go the 

2 53 19. What is the lowest rate? — The lowest rate longest distance you can send it on our English 

is about -|ths of a penny. railways. ... 

5320. ( Sir R. Hill.) Do those rates include the use 5330. Do you happen to know at what price it is 

of waggons?— No, they do not. delivered at Portsmouth and Southampton .—I do 

5321. Do they include terminal charges? — No, they not. We do not at all interfere with the selling price 

do not. On coals we charge a low terminal; to the at any place, either upon other railways, or upon our 
(rreat bulk of our stations in the country we charge own ; we are merely carriers ; we leave the coal 
2d. per ton terminals. . owner and the merchant to fix their own price, we 

: 5322. For each terminus,. or for both? — The coals ' merely giving rates of carriage. . . 

• do not come on at a station generally, they come on 5331. Have you at all considered at what price it 
at a colliery. should be delivered in Ireland, so that a trade m 

5323. You have a constant charge of 2d. in addi- coals might arise? — Assuming that we charge a 
tioli to the mileage?— Yes, if we find the sidings at halfpenny per ton per mile, the route.it would have 
the colliery we charge two terminals, but if we only to be shipped being a distance of probably about bU 
find the station, then we charge but one terminal, to 70 miles, that would be 3s. The cost at the pit s 
2d in the country, and 6d. in London. The most mouth at the present time would be, say, about 6s. 
expensive place except London we charge 3 d. per per ton; it is sometimes higher and sometimes lower, 
ton. I may state also that we never charge to coal but that would be the average at 6s. per ton. ; that 
owners in the same immediate locality different rates, would be 9s. per ton. There is no reason why 
we always put them upon the same footing. the freight across the Channel, if they had screw 

5324 {Cunt. Gallon.) Do you charge at the same steamers, should exceed 2s. 6a. per ton. 1 may state 
rate for less quantities?— We never make any diffisr- with regard to the screw steamers from Newcastle to 
ence on account of quantity; we think that would be London, in which at one time 1 was largely in- 
unfair to the smaller traders. We have collieries on terested, that we were perfectly willing to take a 
the Midland Railway, the capabilities of which are so contract for a year at 4s. 6d. per ton from Newcastle 
lai'o-e that if we adopted that principle they would to London ; 5s. per ton we considered a very lair 
ultimately absorb nearly the entire coal traffic of our price, and out of that 5s. we had to pay the .city dues, 

■ (• • • " — so that, I think, I put a fair sum at 2s. 6a. for the 



line. We think it is not fair to the small coal owners 



and' that in fact the man who sinks 10,000/. in a col- communication across the Channel. Then if they 
licry ought to have the same rate as a man -who sinks adopted the same scale m Ireland for long distances, 
J 9 4.1 v/uunn Whir nnnl shnnld not. he sold on the 



200 , 000 /. 

5325. (Mr. Glyn.) To go back to Ireland. Hav 



there is no reason why coal should not be sold on the 
extreme west coast of Ireland at something like 16s. 



you ever made any calculation at what rate per ton or 17s. per ton at the outside. 

coals could be delivered from your district in Belfast 5332. (Sir R. Hill.) At stations ?— At stations, of 
provided a fair mileage rate was established ?— I course. 

believe we could deliver coals in Dublin, including .-333 ( Chairman .) What are the obstacles which 
the sea freight, for something like 12s. 6tZ. or 13s. p reve nt such an attempt being made at present ? — 
per ton. . I think Irish railway boards and managers have not 

5326. Are you aware that the present price of ]iad SH ffi c i en t experience in coal traffic to justify 
delivery at the quay side is 14s. 6d., and to the their adoption of these low rates. I may state that 
houses in Dublin 16s. per ton ? — That depends upon j cou i d me ntion two or three large companies in 
the quality. I am speaking now of Yorkshire house- England whose boards and managers think that no 
hold coal, which is very superior. If there was a CO mpany can carry at a halfpenny per ton per mile, 
proper system for conveying coals across the channel j t hj n k 1 ma y appeal to the honourable member on 
to Ireland by screw steamers, which I have frequently mv i e f t) whether it is not the fact, that for many 
urged many people to put on, the same that there is y e ' ars the North-western considered that anything 
between the north and London, and having the same ] je i ow one penny per .ton per mile was a loss to the 
scale of charges that we have for long distances upon compan y. 

our line, and the Irish railways were to do the same, 5334. (Mr. Glyn.) That was some years ago ? — 
I see no reason why the whole of Ireland should not wag some y ears a g 0 . That opinion still pre- 



be supplied verv freely with English coal. 

5327. Are you aware that at present there is no 
communication in Dublin between the railways and 
the wharves ? — I am quite aware of that. 



vails, to a certain extent, even in England. The 
North-western now are thoroughly convinced that low 
rates tend to a development of ’the traffic, and they 
are satisfied to take a mileage rate with the Midland. 



5328. Of course the cartage makes a very con- ^ opinion does n ‘ ot pve | ail to a great extent 



siderable charge in addition ? — Yes, but ther 



Ireland, which has had the effect of keeping down the 



other ports where coals could be brought. I should dev g lop ’ mellt 0 f t ] ie tl . a ffi c . 

not confine it to Dublin. (M Gower \ Do you think there can be 

53 29. iCayt G l ] of rates in Ireland without a temporary 

Belfast, might they not ?— In as ieiemn 0 to Demise, J re a U ction can take place without a tem- 

I was not speaking of Dublin. But I see no leason ' loss p haV0 never y et> i n the whole of my 

why Dublin should not ^ supplied gso. It would now extends over nearly 25 years, 

not be from our Verbysh.re conoids. I do not P - m m «de , ^Suction witlront n 

know why coals should not be sent nora one 01 oui J ° ... > , 



as a railway manager, made a reduction without a 
temporary loss, but in many cases that loss has been 



northern Vt, to Dublin „ tv.ll us to B.lf.et I 

should state that tho coalSeld to rvluch I have aUuded 7 “ P ^ ^ folmd out „ 1U in tlie 0 nd 

extends about five or six miles north of Dei by to f , . <r»in althoufrli in some few cases it has 



Leeds, and even beyond, so that the collieries are now - _ 

opened the entire length of the line. The distance been the leveise. tllp 

of the route is not very great, but we never attempted 5336. (Mr. Horsfall.) Do you lecollect what the 
to develop it in consequence of the difficulty of rate was on the Midland line at the period when tliere 
gettfng amoss and making arrangements with the were only 250 000, <>^£ d ^to^d thJ 

Irish railways. To show how the coal traffic is en- the were very high. The Midland directois and t e 
lm-giug I may state this fact , any one who travels in manager at that time shared the «•»»«* £ 
the south of England may at any time see the Mid- rates for coal were unremunerative. I think the 
land Company's coal waggons from Clay Cross and lowest rate we had on the Midland then was a pen y 
various other collieries in the Midland district down per ton per mile. 



some few cases it has 
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£ Allport, Esq. 5337. Now upon the average that has been reduced 

nth -iwTtbck one half? — 1 do not think the average rate on the 

9t h June 186 5. Midland exceeds | thg Qf a p enny 

5338. Was .there a considerable doss in the first 
instance when the reduction took place, or was the 
increase of traffic so great as to compensate for the 
reduction ? — Reductions have been made from time to 
time. It was not? one reduction, or two or three, 
Those. reductions have extended over a series of years 
up to the present time. In fact we occasionally reduce 
:even the very low rates per mile we have now. Our 
present rate to London is 6s. 6d. per ton. It might 
happen that, owing to a change in circumstances, the 
trade may change. The northern coal owners would 
be compelled to reduce their prices very much. The 
sailing colliers would reduce their freight, and we 
should have to reduce our rate 3d. or 6d. per ton, 
which is . scarcely appreciable as a mileage reduction ; 
because, it would be in the gross sum that we should 
reduce the rate. 

5339. (Mr. Glyn.) Do you think there is any- 
thing particular about Ireland which would render it 
more difficult or be attended with greater risk to make 
those experiments in the reduction of rates there 
than in this country ? — Certainly not in the article of 
coal, because they have had very little of it. 

5340. Generally speaking, both passengers and 
goods? — I think it should be done with care. Any 
reduction in Ireland would be at first attended with 
loss ; but the increase of traffic would ultimately 
make it up. I have always found that in agricultural 
districts it lias taken a very much longer time to make 
up the loss from the reduction of fares than it has in 
manufacturing districts. 

5341. Do you not think the state of Ireland is such 
that it would require a longer time, even in those 
agricultural districts, to recover a great reduction in 
the fares ? — I think it would. The population is 
comparatively poor, and therefore it would take a 
longer time. 

5342. ( Capt. Gallon.) Can such a reduction be 
made in one district, and not in another, of Ireland ? 
— Yes, that is frequently done. I may be allowed to 
mention three instances which have occurred upon 
the Midland Railway. For some years an opinion 
prevailed at the Midland board that our passenger 
fares could not be reduced, and they were rather 
high. I was constantly urging upon the directors a 
reduction. We first abolished the express fares upon 
the entire line between Bristol and Birmingham ; and 
after about five or six months we found that we re- 
covered that loss. We then established it upon the 
whole line. Again, some twelve months ago, we 
reduced our fares between Derby and London and the 
whole of our southern system, by which, on paper, 
we appeared to lose about 20,000/. a year upon that 
single reduction. That loss recovered itself in about 
four or five mouths, or six months at the outside. Of 
course there is a limit to that. The reduction we 
made then was from 2\d. per mile, first class, to 2 d. 
To a certain limit, I believe, low fares are very bene- 
ficial both to the companies and the public. 

5343. It has been urged in evidence that in Ireland 
especially the third-class fares should be very much 
reduced, in fact, to a halfpenny per mile instead of a 
penny per mile ; have you had any experience of low 
third-class fares? — Yes, I have. It much depends on 
the district. I have tried the experiment on the manu- 
facturing parts of our line and the agricultural parts. 
We have fares as low as a halfpenny per mile on some 
parts of our line, and the returns are very satisfactory. 
Upon other parts of the line they would not be. 

In certain districts we have attempted to put third- 
class carriages upon all our trains. It is a lono- time 
before you recover the loss sustained throin-h divert- 
ing the second-class passengers to the third class, 
and that would be the case in Ireland. I should not 
advocate so large a reduction as from Id. to id. 

I think if a reduction were made that it should be 
made judiciously, say, first of all, to gths of a penny, 
and then £</., and so on, until you feel certain to 



what extent you may reduce it, and still leave a fair 
and reasonable profit to the companies. I think it 
would entail a very serious loss indeed upon the 
Irish railway companies if they were to reduce it at 
once from a penny to a halfpenny. 

5344. It lias been stated that upon some of the 
Irish railways in particular localities a third-class' 
passenger cannot go and return the same day to some 
of the stations. I-Iave you any instances where that 
is the case? — Not except in very long distances, 
where it is probable that we may have. I do not 
remember any case of the kind ; but it is just possible 
that from Bristol to Lancaster, which is the extreme 
length of our railway, a third-class passenger would 
not have the opportunity of going and returning the 
same day. In fact, it is almost certain he would not ; 
but in 100 miles I do not think we have any case of 
the kind on the Midland. 

5345. The case which was mentioned, I think, was 
that a third-class passenger upon any part of the 
Southern and Western Railway could not go to and 
from Ennis the same day ; but he would have to 
sleep at Limerick, and then go on the next day from 
Limerick r— That is a mistake. I do not think such 
a state of things should exist. 

5346. That does tend to check third-class traffic, 
does it not ? — No doubt. I may state that we do 
issue what are termed “return tickets” at low 

5347. Return third-class tickets ? — Yes ; that is 
third-class day tickets. 

5348. We have been informed that the only rail- 
way which does that in Ireland is the Dublin and 
Drogheda Railway?— I believe they would find it very 
beneficial to extend that over the whole system. 

5349. (Sir R. Hill.) What is the mileage rate of 
the return ticket ?— We take off 25 per cent, from 
the double fare. 

5350. What is the single fare ? — One penny per 

mile. , . 

5351. (Capt. Gallon.) Upon six miles how much 
would that be ? — 10±d.; in that case we should not 
make it 10|c/., we should make it 10 d. We go upon 
the give-and-take principle. Perhaps in another case 
if it came to 8£d., we should make it 9d. 

5352. Do you find that those tickets are very much 
taken ? — They are very much taken, particularly 
between country places and market towns. 

5353. (Sir R. Hill.) Do you think it would be to 
the interest of the railway companies in Ireland if 
they would do the same ? — I think it would. 

5354. Are you aware that they do not ? — I am 
quite aware of that. 

5355. Then, are the Irish directors an exception 
to the rule you have laid down, viz., that directors 
generally are men of great intelligence, promoting the 
interests of the railway to the best of their ability ?— 

I have been for some years trying to get the same 
system adopted from all places in England to all 
places m Scotland, but I have not yet succeeded ; 
the Scotch companies are not so advanced. 

5356. Then even railway directors make mistakes 
occasionally ? — I am afraid that is a failing we are all 
subject to, whether it is a board of directors or a board 
sitting at Westminster or anywhere else, mistakes 
will be made. 

5357. (Chairman.) Have you ever tried to establish 

a low scale of third-class fares in purely agricultural 
districts ? — I have. 

5358. At what rate per mile ? — I once made an 
experiment upon a branch in a purely agricultural 
district in abolishing second-class carriages altogether 
and making them first and third class. For a lon->- 
time it was unsuccessful, although ultimately it 
became successful ; but it was so long in recover! 



that I think that if 



-nng 



experiment which a board of 
directors would not carry out to the fullest extent 
under similar circumstances. 

5359. (Capt. Gallon.) You did not have any second 
class passenger trains ? — We abolished second-class 
altogether. 
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5360. Then all those who would have gone second 
class went third class ? — Yes. It was for the purpose 
of trying the experiment. 

5361. {Mr. Gli/n.) Where was it ? — Between Lin- 
coln and Hull. 

5362. {Mr. Dalglish.') Was the ultimate result 
that a good many of the passengers who would have 
gone by the second class changed to the first class ? 
— We reduced the third-class fares ; I think some 
would go by the first class, but an increased number by 
the third class. It had not that effect for some time, 
but it did ultimately. 

5363. A great many went by the first class ? — Yes. 

5364. ( Sir R. Hill.) Would not such an arrange- 
ment lead to economy as regards the necessary number 
of carriages in a train ? — Yes. The great bulk of 
the Irish people will travel in the lowest class, and 
if they had two classes at a moderate first-class fare 
with all their trains, and a third-class fare for Id. 
per mile, and below Id. with return tickets with 25 
per cent, off, I think it would have a very beneficial 
effect upon Irish travelling. 

5365. {Capt. Gallon.) You said it took a longtime 
to recover, in the case you mention how long did it 
take ? — I forget ; it is several years ago. 

5366. Was it one year or two years ? — It has taken 
more than two years recovering itself. 

5367. Then you think two years would be a long 
time for the traffic to recover itself? — That was in the 
fine agricultural district between Lincoln and Hull, but 
it is a very difficult thing to get an agricultural popu- 
lation to travel much ; you cannot move them from 
home, the}' are not like a manufacturing population. 



5368. Do they travel now largely upon that line ? 
— I cannot speak to that ; it is on the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire line. 

5369. {Sir R. Hill.) Do you know whether the 
experiment is considered to be successful on the whole? 
— I do not know whether it is still adhered to. 

5370. {Chairman.) To revert to a former part of 
your evidence, supposing Irish railways were to be 
purchased by the Government, who leased them out 
to a company, would not a company of that description 
be willing to wait in all probability with greater 
patience for the result of an experiment of that kind 
than could be expected from the present board of 
directors ? — No doubt that would be so. 

5371. I mean a company which leased a railway 
from the Government ? — It would depend upon the 
terms of the lease. 

5372. {Sir R. Hill.) The lease might require a 
rising rent, might it not ? — No doubt. 

5373. The rent beginning low and gradually in 
creasing during the time the lease had to run ? — You 
may put terms in a lease which would make it value- 
less to a company to take an Irish railway at once at 
i \d. per mile. It all depends on how far the Govern- 
ment would be disposed to risk an annual loss of a 
large sum. 

5374. {Chairman.) Are there any other matters 
connected with Irish railways about which you wish 
to make any remarks ? — If you will allow me, when 
I come to consider the evidence I have given, if I 
find that 1 wish to add anything, I will communicate 
with the secretaiy. 



J. Allport, Esq. 
9th June 1865. 
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Wednesday, 14th June 1865. 

PRESENT : 

The Right Hon. the Earl op Donoughmork. I T. B. Horsfall, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P., F.R.S. ! Geo. Carr Glyn, Esq., M.P. 

The Hon. E. F. Leveson Gower, M.P. Capt. Douglas Galton, R.E., F.R.S. 

Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B., F.R.S. William Pole, Esq., F.R.S., Secretary. 

His Grace THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., F.R.S., in the Chair. 



William Dargan, Esq., examined. 



5453. ( Chairman .) You are a contractor ? — Yes. 

5454. You are at the present time chairman of the 
Dublin and Wicklow Railway Company ? — Yes. 

5455. Have you been for some years chairman of 
that company ? — I have been for about a year chair- 
man, but I have been a director of that railway for 
some years. 

5456. Have you paid much attention to Irish rail- 
ways generally ? — Yes, a great deal. 

5457. Will you be kind enough to state any opinion 
that you may have formed with respect to the present 
fares and charges upon Irish railways ? — With regard 
to the fares I do not think that they will admit of 
much reduction, unless the railway companies are aided 
in some way to enable them to make the reductions. 
Most of the Irish railways are in debt, and they are 
unable to make reductions which probably they would 
be disposed to make if they were not in debt. 

5458. Do you think that a .reduction of the fares 
would be attended with a heavy loss to the railway 
companies ? — I think so ; indeed I am quite satisfied 
that a reduction of the fares would be attended with 
loss. 

5459. Do you mean a permanent loss or a tem- 
porary loss ? — I should scarcely like to say, but I 
should feel afraid that there -would be a permanent 
loss, although I know that many persons differ from 
me in that opinion. I am afraid that numbers and 
quantity will not compensate for rates with us. 

5460. Will you state to the Commission what are 
the fares charged upon the railway with which you 
are connected ? — For first-class goods we charge 1 \d. 
a mile ; for second-class goods, l|d. ; for third-class 
goods, 2 \d. ; and for fourth-class goods, 3 \d . ; but 
the fourth class consists scarcely of anything ; they 
are composed chiefly of insurable articles of a valu- 
able character. I suppose our fourth-class goods do 
not yield us 1002. per annum. 

5461. (Capt. Galton .) Does the first class consist 
of minerals ? — No, they are charged less ; we carry 
minerals at something under Id. a ton per mile ; 
but I am aware, at least I believe it was stated, that 
we charge much more. I may mention that there is 
a great deal of work to do for the mining companies 
besides the haulage. We take the minerals from 
them near to the pit’s mouth and carry them down a 
private railway, having to load and reload them into 
the trucks and ship them at Kingstown. We do 
everything for the mining companies from the pit’s 
mouth down to the vessel. 

5462. Do you find the trucks ? — Yes, we do. 

5463. Why do the minerals require to be unloaded 
and reloaded at the junction with the private 
railway ? — They are brought by a small truck down 
the inclines, and then they are taken out of that small 
track ; that is, we take them out, and we there 

. reload the minerals into large trucks ; but we also 
carry them upon the private railway for about two 
miles. I calculate that the expenses that we are put 
to, outside the haulage, costs about Is. 3d. a ton ; and 
we do all this for them in order to make the traffic 
somewhat regular and large, and also to avoid acci- 
dent, for the private tramway runs down our main 
line. 

5464. ( Chairman.') Is the private tramway worked 
by locomotives ? — It is not ; at least that part to 
which I allude is not ; part of it is worked by a vei'y 
small locomotive. 

F 



5465. ( Capt. Galton .) Of what gauge ? — Three 
feet gauge. 

5466. Probably that causes the necessity for re- 
loading ? — Yes ; altogether the loading and reloading 
and bringing down to the platform to be loaded into 
the railway truck, and then shipping the minerals, 
costs about Is. 3 d. a ton, and we charge about | d. 
a ton per mile for the haulage and waggons. It 
may appear to be large, but I must mention that the 
first eight miles from the platform is an incline of 1 
in 80, and the whole distance is only 40 miles. 

5467. (Chairman.') Will you now be good enough 
to finish your answer as to the fares and charges 
made upon your railway generally ? — I will, but I 
should wish first to mention that the haulage of the 
minerals must be necessarily very expensive, because 
our inclines are bad. Then to go to the passenger 
fares:, — We carry first-class passengers for 2d. a 
mile ; second-class passengers for 1 \d., and third- 
class passengers for Id. To the third-class pas- 
sengers we issue return tickets, and we run’ third- 
class carriages by every train. 

5468. (Capt. Galton.) What is your charge for a 
return ticket ? — A fare and a half, and it is done to 
enable persons to get in and out to Kingstown and 
Bray. In the afternoon, going to and from their labour, 
we carry them at id. a mile to Kingstown and Bray, 
without giving them return tickets. 

5469. Are they carried over the rest of your line 
at Id. a mile, and do you issue return tickets ? — 
Yes, but it is only from half-past seven in the morn- 
ing that we carry them at id. a mile. Again, 
in the evening we commence at 6.30, when the men 
leave off work. 

5470. Are they what you term workmen’s trains ? 
— Not exactly so. We have third-class carriages 
attached to all our trains, and we issue no return 
tickets in the mornings or evenings. 

5471. (Sir H. Hill.) Do you carry all persons 
who present themselves, whether labourers or other- 
wise ?— Yes, within the times that I have men- 
tioned. 

5472. At -|d. a mile ? — Yes, 

5473. Why should it answer to carry passengers 
upon those terms on that portion of your line, and 
not on the remainder of it ? — Because the numbers 
are very much greater. 

5474. Is not that rather at variance with the 
statement you made in the beginning of your evidence 
that numbers would not compensate for rates ; I 
meant generally throughout the country ; in this case 
they do. 

5475. (Chairman.) I understand you to mean pas- 
sengers to Dublin and Kingstown ? — Yes, passengers 
to Dublin, Kingstown, and Bray are all taken, as I 
have described, within those hours. 

5476. How long have these low fares been in ope- 
ration ? — For two months. 

5477. Will you state what has been the result of 
that low scale of fares ? — I do not think they have 
increased our gross receipts, but the numbers earned 
have increased very much. 

5478. (Capt. Galton.) Have these low fares had the 
effect of diminishing the gross receipts ? — I think not. 
I think they are about equal. I am now speaking of 
a particular part of the country, where a great number 
of persons go out and return each day. We carry 
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i, two millions of people on that railway in the course of 
a year. 

5479. {Mr. Gower.) Has the expenditure on the 
’ • railway increased in consequence ? — Very slightly. 

5480. ( Chairman.) Has the number of the third- 
class passengers travelling by these trains very largely 
increased ? — Yes. 

5481. They are chiefly to accommodate arfizans, I 
presume ?— Almost entirely ; or labourers, or people 
in some occupation or other. 

5482. Are there any other places of importance on 
your line besides Kingstown and Bray ? — There is 
Wicklow and the Vale of Avoca ; then there is Ark- 

■ low, Goree, and Enniscorthy ; but we do not make 
any difference to those places. 

5483. {Lord Stanley.) I understood you to say that 
a general reduction of the rates would not, in your 
opinion, be practicable without a considerable perma- 
nent loss ? — I think not. 

5484. Do you found that opinion upon the com- 
parative scarcity of population in the country and the 
absence of great towns, or upon what is it founded ? 
— I found it exactly upon what your Lordship states, 
the absence of population. 

5485. In other words, iu a thinly-peopled agricul- 
tural country the rate of profitable carrying upon a 
railway is necessarily higher than it is in a thickly- 
peopled country with many great towns in it ? — 
Yes. . 

5486. That is, in your belief, at the root of the diffi- 
culty of making Irish railways pay ? — Yes, I think 
so ; I am quite sure of it. 

5487. In fact, if anything, providing railway ac- 
commodation in Ireland has been rather overdone with 
reference to the actual wants of the country ? — I had 
been considering, before I came into this room, that if 
the railways now in course of construction, or for which 
Parliament have already granted powers, were com- 
pleted, no further lines would be required in Ireland 
beyond the few projects under the consideration of 
the Legislature in the present session at this time. 
In my opinion it would be better to develope and 
utilize the existing railways, than to waste capital 
and energy on constructing new ones for some time to 
come. 

5488. That is, you do not know of any place where, 
if there is no railway made now, it would pay to 
make one ? — No, where there is no railway already 
made, or powers obtained to make it: for instance, we 
have obtained powers to make a line from Enniscorthy 
to Wexford, and when we obtained powers to make 
that line, we provided ourselves with preference stock, 
but when the depression came upon Irish railways 
■so heavily as it did, we could not get our preference 
stock out, although it was of a good character, and we 
•were therefore unable to go on with the work. But 
I declare that I think, if all the railways that are not 
finished were finished, and the two or three exceptions 
that I have mentioned were made, I think Ireland 
would be supplied with enough railways. 

5489. Have you considered the question of the 
great subdivision of management in the Irish railways, 
and do you think that any considerable saving would 
arise from amalgamating several small companies into 
one? — I have no doubt whatever about it. I believe 
t hat the Irish railways might be worked for a little over 
40 per cent, of the gross receipts at their present rates. 

5490. What is the present average cost of working 
the railways in England ?— That is 50 per cent. I 
think that if the Irish railways were amalgamated 
and thrown into large systems, either one system, or 
two or three systems, they would be worked very 
much cheaper; but I do not think that the English 
system would do for us, I mean the expenses at which 
railways are worked in this country. Railways are 
made and completed in this country with all the 
appliances possible, with the easiest and most direct 
manner of loading and unloading goods and of con- 
veyir.g people, that can be introduced, and yet in the 
great systems their working expenses are 50 per cent, 
of their gross earnings. 



5491. Can you explain to the Commission how that 
saving would arise, which you seem to think is pos- 
sible, between 40 per cent, and 50 per cent, upon the 
gross earnings?— In the first place there are a great 
many boards in Ireland, and of course there are officers 
connected wi tli them. By the Board of Trade retu rns 
it appears that they cost 82,000/. a year, or 84 000/ 
I am supposing that two-thirds of that expense would 
be swept away, and then I believe that, with a pro- 
perly defined system of railways, with the power of 
using the rolling stock, when they were too busy 
upon one railway or part of a railway, upon some other; 
to transfer the working stock, for instance, to such a 
place as Ballinasloe, where it would seem they are 
never able to carry all the cattle from ; with this power 
of disposing of this rolling stock, so as to work it most 
economically, I think great advantage would come out 
of it. 

5492. You think that if they could make their 
rolling stock available for every part of the country 
there would be greater economy in the working ex- 
penses ? — Clearly. : 

5493. Do yon think that there is any insuperable 
difficulty in the way of such an amalgamation being 
carried out without Government or parliamentary in- 
terference, similar to the amalgamations which have 
been made in England ; i.e., by railway companies see- 
ing that it was the wisest course to adopt ? — I have no 
doubt that it will come to that by and by-in Ireland ' 
but they are , not prepared for it yet. A great many 
of our railways are incomplete, and until they get the 
whole of them completed they will not know wliat 
value/ to put upon any of them. I expect that many 
of the southern lines will join in ultimately with the ; 
Great Southern and Western line, and probably the 
lines in the midland part of the country, if. they are 
better provided with capital, will become united with 
the Midland Company. Then the railway companies 
in the north are generally pretty well able to take 
care of themselves. 

5494. Do you think that there is any difficulty in 
the whole of the Irish systems ultimately reducing 
themselves either to two or to three system's, one to 
include all the country south of a line drawn between 
Dublin and Galway, another to include all the central 
part of Ireland, and a third to include all the northern 
railways ? — I think there will be no difficulty what- 
ever, except what might be the legal difficulty and 
the opinion of people ns to the value. 

5495. I suppose the members of the different 

boards whose salaries were to be. economised would 
object ?— They would not like it, certainly not. I do 
not think that the directors of any line would object 
but I think that the officers naturally would object 
unless they received compensation, as I think they 
ought. J 

5496. It is found, is it not, in England, that the 
directors do consent to amalgamations, and there have 
been some very large amalgamations of late years ?— 
Yes, and so there would be with us. The directors 
would consent to sell or to do anything else that 
would put that property into a better condition. 

5497. I suppose that a single company, or two or 
three great ones, would be able to borrow money upon 
better terms than the great number of small isolated 
companies which now exist ?— Some of them cannot 
borrow money at all. I should see no difficulty what- 
ever in working the whole of the Irish system by 
one company. 

5498. Admitting that, do you think there would 
lie any considerable gain in uniting the railways in 
Ihe north and south of Ireland, or is not each half of 
Ireland large enough to have its own railway system ? 
—I think so. I think there are about 1,800 miles ot 
railway, and 900 would be very good systems to work. 

5499. Do you think it improbable that the railway 
companies will voluntarily come into an arrangement 
of this kind ? — I should hope that they would do so 
by and by, but not just immediately. 

5500. Why should that be unlikely to be done in 
Ireland which has been done, and which is being 
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done every year in England ?— I think that we are 
not sufficiently advanced withmur system ; there is a 
great proportion of the small companies which have 
not completed their lines yet. 

5501. Do: you mean that they have not money to 
complete them, and that they cannot, raise it ?— Yes. 

5502. Those railway companies are practically in- 
solvent ? — Precisely so. 

5503. I presume the shareholders in the lines which 
are in that condition would be more willing than any 
others to come into any arrangement whatever that 
gave them a promise of some return ? — Unfortunately 
I do not see any railway company that is able to 
undertake the duty that would have to be performed ; 
we have no great companies that would be able to 
absorb them. Suppose a railway is paying nothing, 
of course they have a hope, and if they have no money 
they will not give up that hope without something ; 
but there is no great railway company that ia able to 
give them anything, because they have not got it to 
give them, and then the shareholders would not allow 
them. 

5504. Have you at all considered the proposition 
which has been often suggested as to the Irish rail- 
ways being purchased by the Government ? — Yes, .1 
have. 

5505. Will you be good enough to express your 
opinion upon that proposition ? — I think that if the 
Government purchased them, and brought to their aid 
their better credit, and obtained money at a lower 
rate of interest they might do a very great of amount 
good. When I say obtain money at a lower rate of 
interest, I do not think that the advancement of rail- 
ways ought to press upon the State at all further 
than this, to lend them their credit and to let them 
have money at the same rate at which they can 
borrow it ; that in my opinion would enable us .to 
do a very great deal. 

5506. Practically speaking, from 1 to H per cent, 
would be the difference between the interest which 
the Government would pay and the interest which 
the railway companies would have to pay ? — Yes. 

5507. It would be in effect a Government subsidy? 
— Yes. At the same time as the promotion of such a 
plan would so much serve that country, I think, it 
might be worth the while of the Government, provided 
they sustained no loss by it. There ought not to. be 
any loss by borrowing money on cheaper terms, and 
giving the railway companies the money upon the 
terms the Government would get it at. I can see a 
very great deal of advantage that would result from 
ic it it is a thing that could be entertained ; for in- 
stance, we are pressed for money upon our raikvay, 
and we should not have any objection, but quite the 
contrary, if we were aided in such a way as to be 
enabled to complete our entire system ; it would not 
require very much with money at the interest for 
which Government could obtain it ; we should not 
object to make considerable reductions in the charges 
for the carriage of coals, pit wood, &c., the fares, for 
third-class passengers, and the rates for cattle, and all 
cheap goods. 

5508. (Mr. Horsfall.) To what extent should you 
be prepared to .make a reduction in the rates for 
goods and passengers ? — The extent of the reduction 
would be in proportion to the amount of the assistance 
given to us. We should be willing, if what we re- 
quire was given to us, to make a reduction to the 
extent of 30 per cent. I do not say this without 
having consulted the board beforehand, therefore I say 
it authoritatively. 

5509. (Sir R. Hill.) Do you mean 30 per cent, 
upon all your charges ? — No ; 30 per cent, upon 
cattle, coais, and third-class passengers, and all cheap 
goods which are now reckoned as our first-class. 

5510. ( Capt . Gallon.) What amount of aid did you 
say you would require from the Government ?— A 
million and a half. Our railway is peculiar. At the 
commencement of it probably the only capital in it 
was what I had myself, and then, as we made portions 
of the line we got our credit up better ; then we went 



for another division, and we borrowed money upon 
that, and we made it out of borrowed money ; for 
instance, we made the railway out of our original 
capital to Wicklow, and from Wicklow we went to 
the mines, from tbe.mines to Gorey, and from Gorey 
to Enuiscorthy. Each of those divisions we made 
out of the credit that we obtained by the exteiioioii of 
the line, and it is for that reason that we are encum- 
bered with so much borrowed money, and therefore so 
much is required by us. We could make a reduction 
to a smaller extent if we were aided .with a smaller 

5511. .(Sir R. Hill.) You have, expressed the 
oni pioii that. any. extensive reduction would be attended 
not only mth temporary loss, but -with a permanent 
loss '<• — I do not tliink'I expressed myself so decidedly 
as to a permanent loss. I think T. said I should be 
afraid of it? ■ 

5512. What is your opinion as -to the permanent 
effect of ad extensive reduction in the rates of charge ? 
— If a very . extensive reduction was made there must 
be a permanent loss.. . 

5513. Would a reduction of ode- third, upon certain 
charges be attended with a temporary loss? — It would 
be only temporary. Our line is a! peculiar line. We 
go through . a country inhabited by a: great number of 
people, and' I should expect that our . increase upon 
the reduced rates to-.that extent, added tb the benefit 
we should get by having our debts placed at a lower 
rate of interest, would enable us to- do all I have said 
without risking the solvency of anything. 

5514. What would be the effect ; of ^reducing your 

rates to that extent without receiving: Any assistance 
from the. Government ? — That we should have no 
money wherewith to pay our interest-at the present 
time. ■ :. 

5515. It would lead at least to a -temporary loss ? — 
It. would dead us to bankruptcy. . 

5516. -.Then do you think that that . being the state 
of things, the Government could, advance a million 
and a half of money to. assist youi;,company without 
incurring a very considerable risk ?-^I think they 
could. . I believe we could prove that the Govern- 
ment would run no risk whatever,, and, .unless we did 
prove it I think we ought not to get, it. ’ 

5517. (Mr. I-Iorsfall.) You apply that remark 
only to the line with which you are connected, and 
not to the general, .railway system in Ireland ? — Only 
to the line with which I am connected ; but part of 
our line is not completed, and we should employ the 
money to complete the line. We should use it also to 
reduce the interest upon the money already borrowed. 

5518. What dividend is your railway at the present 
time paying ? — We have paid 5 per cent, in the last 
two years. We have a small original capital, only 
600, 000/. ; our borrowed capital is 900,000/. 

5519. (Capt. Gallon.) Do you include in your 
borrowed money the preference capital ? — Yes. 

5520. You regard that as borrowed money ? — Yes. 

5521. How could' the Government, by guaranteeing 
new preference capital, relieve you from any amount 
of interest ? — That has been the difficulty. I cannot 
answer that. 

5522. Is the preference capital a capital which can be 
repaid at any time ? — No ; we have not that power, 
it is a permanent charge. 

5523. I see that you have a preference stock at 6 
per cent., 200,000/. at 5 per cent., aud 300,000./. at 5 
per cent.? — Yes, but the remainder of the preference 
stock that you see there is not yet issued. 

5524. (Sir R. Hill.) Is the interest upon the pre- 
ference capital always regularly paid ?— Yes, it is 
punctually paid. 

5525. 1 Capt . Galton.) You have borrowed money 
by loan under subsequent Acts without having raised 
preference capital ? — No, we have not touched the 
loan. 

5526. (Mr. Horsfall.) How would you deal with 
those railways that pay no dividend at all ? — I can 
scarcely say; although they do not pay a dividend 
they have a hope, aud they' would be compensated 
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W. Dargan, for that hope. I do not think that they have any 
I®*?- chance of ever getting much ; but if those railways are 
14 * June 186 - dealt with > 1 certainly would deal with them not 

compulsorily, but upon a voluntary principle. I believe 

that if there was a moderately fair price put upon 
any of those lines of railway they would all come in 
and take it ; but I think it would be wise to let it be 
done under the powers of a Wharncliffe meeting, where 
the majority would cany the remainder with them. 
I do not think it could be done if it were left to indi- 
vidual dealing, because perhaps a person holding to 
the extent of 1 0,000Z. or 20,000Z. would stand out for 
more, and would probably double his claim, but I 
would coerce them by the powers of the shareholders ; 
for instance, if I was a shareholder I should not like 
to see another man prevent me from making a bargain 
that I approved of. I think you would get a majority 
to agree, and I think it would be a very fair principle 
to act upon in all cases. 

5527. Do you think that the purchase of all the Irish 
lines might be effected by such means without any 
great sacrifice on the part of the Government ? — I 
believe that the capital already laid out upon the Irish 
lines of railway up to this time is probably about 
26 millions ; in 1863 it amounted to 24 millions, 
and I imagine that a couple of millions have been ex- 
pended since that time. I believe that the whole of 
the Irish railways could be purchased for about 22 
millions. 

5528. Without resorting to any compulsion beyond 
that which the shareholders would exercise over each 
other ? — Yes, as they do now. 

5529. Are the Commission to understand that you 
anticipate a great saving in the working expenses if 
all the Irish railways were amalgamated ? — Yes. 

5530. Would a saving of one-fifth in the working 
expenses be effected ? — Yes. 

5531. Could that great saving be made if certain 
companies were to refuse to sell their property ? — No; 
I think that the saving would be effected on the lines 
that would be taken by the Government. 

5532. Whether the Government purchased them 
all or not ? — I cannot imagine for a moment any 
company in Ireland holding out if a fair offer were 
made, or the Government having only a portion of 
them, and not the whole. 

5533. Do you not think there would be any danger 
of a company holding out in the expectation of being 
bought up at a high price ? — I think the shareholders 
would not stand out, individuals might ; but I do not 
think that would happen in the companies. 

5534. Dealing with the shareholders as a body, you 
think that a scheme, including the whole of the Irish 
railways, might be successfully carried out ? — Yes, 
on the voluntary principle. 

5535. (Mr. Gower.) What do you think would be 
the effect of a general amalgamation of the Irish rail- 
ways upon the further extension of railways ; would 
it put a difficulty in the way of further extensions in 
Ireland ? — I wish it would. I do not know a single 
yard of railway that ought to be made, except those 
which I have already alluded to. 

5536. Do you think that they would be canned on? 
— I cannot say ; there might be conditions or arrange- 
ments made that would admit of their being carried 
on. I do not think that there would be an insupe- 
rable difficulty. 

5537. Supposing that a general amalgamation did 
put difficulties in the way of further extensions, would 
not that be rather hard upon those districts which are 
at present unaccommodated by railways ? — That is 
what I have not been able to see, where those districts 
are. 

5538. I believe there are districts in Ireland that 
have not yet been accommodated by any railways, 
and new lines are being proposed every year ? — I 
know the whole of the country well, and I do not 
know where there is any district that would justify 
the making of a railway, except .the three I Jiavp 
named. 



5539. ( Sir R. Hill.) Are there Bills for the con- 
struction of new railways now before Parliament ? — 
Yes, and I wish they were to be the last, for they 
are doing harm every day. 

5540. Do you think it would be fortunate if those 
Bills were thrown out ? — No ; there is one that I am 
concerned in myself. .1 think, referring to those lines 
of railway in the county of Waterford, that there is 
justification for applying for them.' 

5541. Referring to those insolvent companies of 
which you have spoken, have their shares any price, 
in the market ? — They have. 

5542. They are transferred ; are they ? — Yes, they 
are ; they have a nominal price, probably some of 
them as low as 15 per cent. 

5543. Still they are sold at a price ? — Yes, they 
are, and money is paid for them ; but there is one 
thing that I should much like to mention, and that is 
the injury that is done to us by railway legislation. 

I think it is a great pity that the rule that was laid 
down was ever abandoned, in consequence of which - 
parties are enabled to come and obtain powers for 
the construction of a railway when they have no 
money to make it with. I think it would be the 
greatest improvement to our railway system if, when 
parties come to ask Parliament for powers to make 

a railway, they were compelled to show that they 
were able to do what they were seeking powers 
to do. Let me suppose a case. There is an idle 
engineer in a neighbourhood, and there are plenty of 
them, and there is a speculative lawyer ; those two 
men put their heads together, and they go for a rail- 
way, and they get parties with legitimate business to . 
transact, and fair-dealing intentions who desire to 
carry out all their undertakings correctly, and they 
give them all the trouble in the world. In our own . 
case one of the things that made us unable to issue 
our preference stock was a railway of the character I 
have just mentioned having been laid out this year ; 
the parties came to Parliament for a Bill, and people 
said, “ if power to make this railway is obtained it 
“ will damage these other people immeasurably,’-’ and 
therefore our credit was knocked down. These 
schemes interfere very much with legitimate proceed- 
ings, and are most mischievous ; the lawyers get all 
our money, and if there is not a penny wherewith to 
pay a dividend, the lawyer must be paid. 

5544. (Lord Stanley.) Was not an attempt made 
and continued for many years by- Parliament to ensure 
the solvency of the promoters of railway schemes, 
and did it not break down because it was found to be 
so easy to evade the rule that was laid down ? — No, 
it dii not break down ; it made things safe all the 
time, it was in existence, but it was given up. The- 
standing order, I think, was in both Houses that the 
parties applying for a bill should prove their capability 
of making the line, and a most legitimate order it was; 
but now it is only necessary to go to a banker and 
borrow a sum of money and deposit it, and trifle and 
play with it, and torment other people. 

5545. Formerly parties were required to come with 
a capital in their hand to obtain the sanction of Par- 
liament, but now they obtain the sanction first, and ■ 
then trust to that to get the capital afterwards ? — Pre- 
cisely. 

5546. (Sir R. Hill.) What has been the effect of 
the competition of the new lines upon the old lines ? 
—Wherever they have come into competition, of 
course they have damaged each other. 

5547. Do you consider that much of the difficulty 
by which the old lines are now embarrassed is owing 
to the competition of the new lines ? — Yes, a good 
deal of it. 

5548. (Mr. Horsfall.) How would you propose 
to give security to Parliament that parties who apply 
for bills are able to carry out what they propose ?— I 
would go back to the subscription contract. I think 
that three-fourths of the capital should be subscribed 
for beforehand by solvent people. 

5549. How are. you to prove the solvency jof 
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people ? — It did not fail before ; that was always public would have to do with an arbitration clause. W. Dargan, 
easily done. I should think that the leasing parties possibly might ■£«/■ 

5550. ( Chairman .) Do you think it is possible to frame specifications and conditions in a lease that 

prove the solvency of persons who put down their would compel the lessees to do their proper duty. 14 th June 186 5. 
names as subscribers ?■ — I do. I think it is possible 5568. {Chairman.) Do you think that if the Irish 
to prove that sufficiently to the satisfaction of a railways became the property of the Government, 

Committee :of either House. and it was thought advisable to lease them, that par- 

- 5551. {Sir li. Iiill.) You estimate the cost of all ties could be found to tender for and to accept a lease 
the Irish lines at about 22 millions ? — I think that of that kind ? — 1 have no doubt of it ; I have heard 
sum would purchase them. of joint stock companies, new companies, being formed 

5552. Can you state the data upon which that for such a purpose ; but I think the parties you would 
estimate, has been formed ? — The data that I went find who -would be ready to lease them, would be some 
upon was taking the market price of the shares and of the great English companies, who, for the advantage 
adding 1.0 per cent, for the compulsory purchase, of getting the Irish traffic over their own ines, would 
The market price of the present shares is about 20 become competitoi's, and be willing to meet a little 

’ millions. loss with us ; or if they did not do anything more 

5553. {Capt. Gallon.) Do you think the shai'e- than just save themselves they would recoup them- 
holders will be satisfied with a purchase upon that selves on this side. 

basis ? — Yes, I think they would be delighted. 5569. Do you think that Ireland would derive any 

5554. That is if you took the market price and benefit supposing that such a leasing company was to 

added 10 per cent, for compulsory purchase ? — Yes, consist merely of persons interested in the English 
T am sure of it. railways ? — That would depend upon the conditions 

5555. ( Sir R. Hill.) You would take, I apprehend, under which the lease was made. 

the market price of the preference stock and deben- 5570. {Sir R. Hill.) Suppose the Government 
tures ? — Yes, if a whole purchase was made. purchased the Irish railways at the sum you have 

5556. {Capt. Galton.) Did you do so in the esti- named, 22 millions, the interest upon that sum might 

mate you have made ? — Yes. readily be calculated. Then suppose the Govern- 

5557. ( Sir R. Hill.) Does your estimate of 22 ment were to make it known that they were ready to 

millions include everything ? — Yes. grant a lease of those lines to responsible persons 

5558. {Capt. Galton.) Having purchased the Irish for a rent equal to the interest upon the purchase 

railways, what would you do with them ? — There are money, but to throw the competition upon the rates at 
so many opinions upon that point that I have never which the par-ties tendering would engage to work the 
had it clear in my mind what you are to do with lines ; for example, suppose the Government were to 
them. I think the Board of Works in Dublin might set forth in their advertisement certain maximum rates, 
work them all, or some board that was specially say, for instance, the present rates, and then invited 
formed, and which probably would be better. parties tendering for the lease to say at what rate per 

5559. You would not lease them to any private cent.- they would work under those rates, and that 

company to work ? — I do not think that would be an they gave the lease finally to the party offering to 
improvement as i-egards the country. work the lines at the lowest rates of charge. Do you 

5560. Do you think you could effect an improve- think that would work ? — I think it would work well 

ment by establishing a board like the Board of Works if the Government properly defined what the rates 
in Dublin to work them, which would be subject to were to be; but I think with reference to the country, 
political influence ? — I think they would be improved it would be better if the reductions were made, not 
by a board. The effect of political influence I do not generally, but upon the special traffic ; for instance, 
of course understand. coals, and those articles which I named before. 

. 5561. You do not understand how such a board 5571. {Mr. Horsfall.) When speaking just now of 
■ would be subject to political influence ? — No. one of the great English companies leasing the rail- 

5562. How would you constitute such a board ? — ways in Ireland, you said that any loss which might 
In the same way as any other board that was appointed accrue on the Irish lines would be recouped on the 
by the Government. ' I think that three commissioners English lines ? — I should expect that they would look 
would be quite enough for them, or five at the very forward to that. 

outside., I think that three would be better. 5572. Do you think that that would be fair to the 

5563. ( Sir R. Hill.) Would you intrust that board English public ? — I think it would be fair to the En- 

with the details of management ? — Yes. . glisli public, but I do not mean to say that the English 

‘ . 5564. Do not you think that you would be likely public would in this instance be interfered with if the 
to have more efficient and active management if the arrangement increased the trade that they would get 
lines were leased to private individuals ? — I have not upon their lines from Ireland; that is the way in which 
been able to see my way to a lease that could protect I should expect they would be recouped, 
all the interests concerned. For instance, I have 5573. Of how many miles of railway in Ireland are 
known a line to be leased as the Midland Great you a director ? — Ours is a short line, only 120 miles. 

Western was, but when they took it up from the 5574. Have you an equal mileage rate over the 
contractor it half- broke them to renew it. The con- whole of that line ? — Yes, except in those special cases 
dition of their permanent way was very bad, and the that I have mentioned to you ; that is, taking in and 
rolling stock was eaten out. out the working people. 

5565. .Do not you think that conditions might be 5575. I mean both for goods and passengers ? — 
inserted in a lease that would furnish security against Yes. 

the wearing out of the permanent way and the rolling 5576. {Sir R. Hill.) If the security to the Govern- 
stock ? — I am not sufficiently conversant with that ment, under, such an arrangement as we have been 
matter to say. I have not thought of the safeguards considering, should appear to be insufficient, do you 
that would be essential in a provision of that kind. see any means by which that security could bo aug- 

5566. {Capt. Galton.) If safeguards could be de- mented? — I have been alluding to the great railway 
vised, would you then prefer to place the Irish rail- companies in England, but in answer to the question 
ways under a board rather than under private I must say that I do not see any means; all that would 
management? — If safeguards could be provided that have to be looked to would be the solvency of the 
would protect the public, and protect the property and companies tendering for the lease. 

interests concerned, I would rather place them under 5577. The Commission has been informed that there 
private management. have been instances of landowners and agriculturalists 

5567. As far as the public are concerned, could not making considerable advances by way of promot- 
tliey be protected either by an arbitration clause or ing the construction of railways in different parts of 

"by conditions inserted in the lease ?■ — I should say by Ireland. Do you confirm that? — To a very limited 
Conditions put in the lease. I do not know Avhat the amount. I know that Lord Erne made large advances 
12052. G g 
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W. Dargan, upon the Irish North-western line, and I believe that 5592. And that Ireland would derive great ad- 
Exq. Lord Lucan and Lord Crofton also made advances; vantages ? — There is no doubt about it: 

but I do not know of any other instances in- which 5593. ( Capt . Gallon.) Would the carriage, of coals 

14th June- 1865. large gums Lave been so advanced. into the interior of the country, in your opinion, pro- 

5578. Would not the landowners and agricul- mote manufactures ? — There are some manufactures 

turalists be largely benefited by an extensive and for which the country is suitable, and which would 
general reduction of the rates of charge ? — No doubt be promoted by it. 

they would. 5594. What class of manufactures do you refer to?'* 

5579. In consideration of that benefit, do you think — I think the manufacture that we are now entering 
they would be willing to give personal security, upon is ihat which is most suitable for the country — 
or security upon their property, in order to carry out flax is done — and it does not require cheap railway- 
the scheme suggested ?— The landowners would not carriage, that is a valuable article ; but there is the 
give one penny ; they will not give any security woollen manufacture. 

whatever. 5595. In what part of the country would that manu- 

5580. Not with a view to obtaining so important a facture be established ? — I think in the south of Ire- 
benefit to themselves ? — I think not. That matter has land ; it is creeping in there a little. Mr. Malcolmson, 
been tried before, and it turned out' most unsatisfac- who has been examined before the Commission, is 
torily. The counties of Galway and Roscommon carrying out that manufacture very fast, 
guaranteed a fixed rate of interest of 3^ per cent, to 5596. He lives at Clonmel?— No ; at Mayfield near 
the Government to make up any deficiency that might Carrick-on-Suir. 

arise in the receipts of the railway, but nothing could 5597. He stated that coal was not required, because 
have turned out more unsatisfactory than the whole he manufactured with water power 'l — Yes ; I am 
of that transaction. satisfied that very little coal is wanted for manufac- 

5581. In what way was it unsatisfactory ? — The tures in Ireland, except in the north, for there is 

railway company and the gentlemen of the counties unused water power sufficient in almost every part of 
got to quarrelling with each other, and they involved Ireland to keep going all the machinery that would be 
themselves in legal difficulties. required there for a century, no matter how rapidly 

5582. Would there be the same likelihood of their they worked, and without the aid of coal. A little 
quarrelling and getting into legal disputes if the rail coal might be 1 required in very dry seasons, just to 
ways belonged to the Government ? — I think so. I keep up the regularity of the working. 

think that they would be very unwilling to do any- 5598. In what manner would railways promote 
thin°\ I know that a feeling exists against giving manufactures if not by the transport of coal ? — They 
any guarantee either from the baronies or the counties ; would do so in a small degree by the transport of coal ; 
a guarantee is looked upon as very unpalatable, and I but they would afford facilities for the transport of 
do not think that a guarantee could be obtaiaed from manufactured goods and of wool, 
the holders of property, but of course this Commission 5599. Is not wool a high-priced article that would 
are better judges upon that than I am. not be much affected by the rates for which it was 

5583. If it were found that the railway companies conveyed by the railways ?— It is. 

themselves could not provide that security, which would 5600. In the same way that flax is ?— Precisely the 

justify the Government in applying the funds, which same. It would not be much influenced by the rate 
belong to the whole United Kingdom, for the advan- charged ; but it is a legitimate manufacture for the 
tao-e of the Irish railways, can you suggest any means country, and I do not know of many others that are. 
by which assistance could be afforded by the Irish 5601. Whether the rates charged upon railways 
people themselves ? — No ; I cannot. are diminished or not, it does not appear that the 

5584. {Lord Stanley.) Do you not think that some manufacture of wool would be much affected? — I 
objection might be made and some difficulty felt if a think not. 

Government subsidy to a large amount were granted 5602. Are there any other manufactures that you 

to the Irish railroads while no similar assistance was think would be affected by them that Ireland is 

given to railroads or other industrial undertakings in adapted for: — I do not know of any. 

any part of the United Kingdom? — I think there 5603. {Sir R. Ilill.) Are the peasantry at all likely 

would be, and very naturally, but still we are a country to do any injury to the railways ? — No. 

in great distress, and I think that anything that could 5604. You know of no instance of that kind ? — No. 

be done without loss ought to be done to help us. 5605. Do you think there would be no risk of that 

5585. You would look upon it as a kind of ont-door kind if all the railways were to become the property 
relief to the Irish community at large ? — I suppose it of the Government? — Not the remotest. I think they 
would be ; but, stiff, if it were a transaction that could would be safer in the hands of the Government than 
be entered into with safety and security, without in the hands of individuals. 

touching upon the property of England or of the State 5606. {Chairman.) Has any progress been made 
in any way, I think, it ought to be done. lately towards an amalgamation of any of the small 

5586. You say without touching upon the property Irish railways ? — I think not. 

of the State, because you mean that it would be only 5607. Do you think that if matters are left as they 
lending the credit of the State ? — Yes. are the progress of amalgamation will be very slow ? 

5587. It is clear, however, that an equally good — I think so. I do not know why it is, but railway 

case might be made for lending the credit of the State companies with us are often very jealous of each 
to any other solvent industrial undertaking, and that other, one company very often endeavouring, whether 
any other undertaking would be equally benefited by legitimately or otherwise, to get hold of the traffic of 
it ? — Yes ; no doubt of it. another. 

5588. It is also a fact that the credit of the State, 5608. {Mr. Gower.) Do not the public benefit by 
however large, is limited in amount, and that similar that ? — They benefit when the fares are reduced, of 
assistance could not be given to all undertakings that course ; but the railway company suffers. 

required it ? — Yes. 5609. {Chairman.) I do not clearly understand 

5589. {Capt. Galton.) Why should an exception why you think the Irish railways could be worked at 

be made in favour of Irish railways ? — Because I do 40 per cent., while in England the working expenses 
not see how they can very well be carried on without amount to 50 per cent. ? — That is my own experience, 
it. 5610. What are the items with respect to which 

5590. You think it is essential with a view to the Irish railways can be worked cheaper than English 

development of the country ? — Yes ; I do. railways ? — In the first place, labour is cheaper, and 

5591. ( Chairman.) Do you believe that the in- that, is a very important item. Coal is a little dearer, 

dustry of the country would be very greatly de- and our taxation is heavier, and indeed it surprises 

veloped if a scheme of this kind were carried out ? — me that it should be so. Our taxation is something 

Ido. heavier than the taxation upon English railways. 
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Coal is cheaper in- England, and then we are not add also that the material is an extremely heavy one, W. Bat-gun, 

subject to the -duty on carriers. heavier . than ironstone. It is sulphur ore, and the Es 1- 

. 5611. But that is trifling in amount, is it not? — wear and- tear of the waggons is very heavy, from uth j~" ]865 

Yes. throwing those masses into and out of them. Our 

• 5612. ( Sir R. Hill.) In England five per cent, is charge to the company is ft/. a ton per mile for the 
charged upon the passenger traffic, except passengers use of the waggon and the haulage. I should also 
carried by the parliamentary train ? — Yes. gay that our first incline from the mine is 8 miles 

■ 5613. ( Capt. Galton.) In what respects is the of 1 in 80, and almost our best load is 120 tons, 
taxation heavier upon Irish railways ? Do you allude We are not charging one penny more than what 

to the poor rates, or what do you include in those barely repays us ; if anything, we charge them less 

taxes ?— The local rates, and the county rates, and the than what pays us, in order to encourage their traffic, 
grand jury rates, and all local taxes. Strange to say, 5623. Do they supply you with a large traffic ? — 
they are heavier with us than they are in England. They are now getting into it more ; it is a valuable 

I obtained my information from the Board of Trade ore ; and I think we carry for them from all the mines 

Report, and it astonished me. ' about 120,000 tons a year. Before we put the railway 

5614. (Mr. Glyn.) In the 40 per cent, for working down and provided accommodations for them, I do 

expenses do you include the keeping up of the per- not think they averaged 60,000 tons a year ; but now 

manent way ? — Yes. hope we shall increase the quantity to 300,000 tons 

5615. (Sir R. Hill.) You say that labour is cheaper a year. 

in Ireland ; do you find that when a given piece of 5624. The rate you charge is not a prohibitory one? 
work has to be executed — for instance, excavating a — No. 

large number of cubic yards of earth — it can be done 5625. The product of the mines is of some value ? 
at a smaller cost than in England ? — Yes, it can. It — Yes ; we have never had any difference with them 
requires' some little time, until the men are trained to about the rate ; but we have had a difference about 
the work, and you must give them better wages than the irregularity with which* they supplied us with 
the wages of the country, but they need not have as the ores. 

high wages as labourers in England ; but they will do 5626. You say it is not a very remunerative traffic 
very nearly as much work. That is a question that to the railway company now ? — It is only fairly so. 

I can answer with great confidence. 5627. ( Capt. Gallon.) Does the mining company 

5616. (Mr. Glyn.) Have you ever made any calcu- pay very high dividends ? — Yes ; they are paying, I 
lation of the cost per mile per annum of keeping up believe, 25 per cent. 

the permanent way ? — Opr cost is about 80 1. a mile. 5628. Then substantially you think they have no 

5617. That I think very much corresponds with great grievance to complain of ? — None at all. We 

the cost in England ? — The cost in England I think have put them into this condition, that they can make 
is more. 5s. a ton upon 400,000 tons a year, whereas they en- 

561 8. ( Chairman.) Does that sum include renewals ? deavour to make six out of one. All they have got 

— Yes, it does. to do is to increase their works, and they ought to be 

5619. (Capt. Galton.) Does not the cost vary with a very prosperous company. 

the amount of the traffic ? — Of course it does ; bnt 5629. (Sir R. Hill.) Is it a fair mode of testing 
our permanent way costs upon the average about 80/. the rates of charge to say that they amount to so much 
a mile. per cent, upon the value of the goods carried ? — Not 

5620. Does that include the Dublin and Kingstown at all. I do not consider it any test whatever. 

and Wicklow section of the line ? — I have been 5630. Five per cent, upon the value of the goods 
speaking of railways generally in Ireland. The Dub- might be a high charge, and 25 per cent, might be 
lin and Wicklow line of course costs a great deal very low? — No doubt of it, when they are rated 
more, because the amount of traffic upon it is heavier, upon a per-centage of the article ; it is no test what- 
Altliougli some people think it is not so, I know that ever as to whether we do the work cheaply or dearly 
that has a very great effect upon the wear and tear, for them. 

You can keep a line up much cheaper with light 5631. (Capt. Galton.) You stated that you had 
traffic, which of course stands to reason, than you can four or five classes of goods ; are those classes uni- 
with heavy traffic ; but the general opinion is that it form all over Ireland ? — Yes, they are. 
makes no difference. 5632. Do all the Irish companies adopt the same 

5621. (Mr. Horsfall.) If the expense upon Eng- classification of their goods ? — I believe so ; we charge 
lish railways is only 80/. per mile, the cost on the the same mileage rate to all places. 

Irish lines ought to be much less, looking at the 5633. But do all the railway companies in Ireland 

difference in the quantity of traffic, ought it not ? — I put the same articles into the same classes that you 

think the cost upon our lines is about 85/., but we do ? — Yes, they are all taken from the clearing 

know nothing yet about the effect upon the rails ; we house ; they are arranged there. 

have no line that has been sufficiently long in exist- 5634. Then the classes are uniform on all the Irish 

ence to be giving way yet, except the Kingstown railways? — Upon every one of them. 

line, but that higher expenditure will come upon us 5635. As well for the local traffic as for the through 

some day or other. traffic ? — Yes ; I believe there is some difference made 

5622. (Capt. Galton.) In the evidence given by upon the through traffic, but the extent of that I do 
Professor ' Sullivan, with reference to the charges not know. I cannot tell you what the classification 
made for the conveyance of minerals from the Vale is, but the rates are not uniform. 

of Avoca to Kingstown, he stated that you charged 5636. Do all the railway companies in Ireland 
25 per cent, upon the total value, and he complained adopt the same classification for their goods ? — Pre- 
that the railway company did not afford those facilities cisely. 

for the development of that traffic which he considered 5637. (Mr. Gower.) You think that no partial re- 
ought to be afforded ? — I know Professor Sullivan duction might be made that would be unaccompanied 
well, and I do not think that he is a man that would with a loss ?- — Yes, there might be. We should be 
misstate a fact that he was clear upon, but whoever very much better pleased to receive less assistance, 
gave him that information did not tell him all. I have that is, only sufficient to enable us to complete our 
already stated, with regard to that mineral traffic, system and to make a reduction of 10 or 15 per cent, 
that we take it from near the pit’s mouth, and carry We should be much better pleased to get assistance to 
it down by a separate railway, and load and unload the extent of one-third of what I have mentioned, and 
it, and ship it for the mining company. We give to make a reduction of 15 per cent.* than to get aSsist- 
them their invoice and do everything that is neces- ance to the full extent and make a reduction of 30 
sary at Kingstown, and the expense connected with per cent. 

those operations, entirely outside the haulage or the 5638. (Sir R. Hill.) You are speaking now only 
waggons, which are our own, is very great. I should of your own line ?. — Yes, but I think that we stand 

G g 2 
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in a very peculiar position for testing the principle of 
the thins, and I think therefore that it might he worth 
while to make the experiment because if it proved 
successful it would draw others after it. 

5639. {Lord Stanley.) In what way is your line 
in a peculiar position ? — The peculiarity consists in 
the nature of our traffic. We have a large suburban 
traffic, and the experiment would tell well upon num- 
bers there. I think that a reduction of the rates 
would be likely to be better made upon our line on 
account of the numbers that travel by it than upon 
any other. We have made some reductions lately, 
but we have not found that we derived any benefit 
from them. 

5640. {Capt. Galton.) Those reductions have only 
been in operation for a year, I think ?■ — Yes, but the 
reduction that I particularly allude to has been made 
within two months. We made a reduction of about 
10 per cent, under the Great Southern and Western 
Company, a uniform reduction, but we have not found, 
in the course of two months, (although this has been an 
exceptional year in Ireland owing to the Exhibition), 
more people coming, so as to be able to recoup our- 
selves, nor have we made the same progress that we 
have in other years. 

5641., Is not a period of two months rather a short 
time to make an estimate upon ? — Yes ; I am only 
stating a fact ; we did try it, and I suppose we never 
can go back again. I hope it will recoup us after a 
while. 

5642. Are your rates for parcels low ? — Yes, and a 
very large proportion of our parcels is carried for 
nothing. Our subscribers get their parcels carried for 
nothing. 

5643. To whom do you refer as subscribers? — I 
mean the season ticket holders. We have about 
10,000/. a year that comes in from season tickets, and 
all the holders of these season tickets get their parcels 
cai’ried free. 

5644. Do you consider that that is a good system ? 
— No, but we cannot alter it ; complaints come in 
upon us so heavily. When we tried to alter it we 
thought we had better let it be as it was. 

5645. Do you not think that it would be better to 
reduce the price of the season ticket and charge for 
the parcels ? — No ; the passengers would not be con- 
tent with that, do what we will ; they have been ac- 
customed to it for twenty years and they would not 
like it altered. 

5646. ( Sir R. Hill.) Is it not a privilege that is 
open to great abuse ; for instance, does not a sub- 
scriber sometimes get the parcels of a non-subscribing 
friend earned for nothing? — I am afraid too many 
of them ; a man sends for himself what belongs to 
another. 

5647. {Mr. Glyn.) Is the parcel limited to weight ? 
— It is limited to 56 lbs. in one day. 

5648. {Chairman.) Do you charge the same mile- 
age rates for long as for short distances upon your 
line ? — Yes, with the exception of those evening rates 
for the labouring poor which I have already men- 
tioned. 

5649. Both for passengers and goods you charge 
the same mileage rates ? — Yes. 

5650. {Sir R. Hill.) Are those parcels carried for 
nothing and also delivered? — No, the servants of the 
subscribers take them from the stations, but I should 
mention that our subscriptions do not extend beyond 
thirteen miles from Dublin. With reference to what 
was mentioned a short time ago, I wish to say that if 
we could make a less extensive reduction upon re- 
ceiving less assistance we should prefer it. 

5651. ( Chairman.) You think that it would pay your 
shareholders better to receive a small amount of as- 
sistance and to make a small reduction, than to receive 
a large amount of assistance and make a greater reduc- 
tion ? — Yes, it would. 

5652. {Capt. Galton.) Do you mean because 
under those circumstances you would be more free 
from Government interference? — No ; it is because I 
think it would pay us better. We have no objection 



to Government interference whatever. I should men- 
tion to the Commission with respect to the parcels, 
that one of the inspectors from the Board of Trade 
made a special report upon our charges, and he stated 
that our charge. for parcels was cheaper than on any 
line in the United Kingdom. 

5653. What rates do you charge for parcels which 
are not conveyed for subscribers ? — I really cannot 
tell you at the moment. 

5654. {Sir R. Hill.) Is the number of the parcels 
so carried for subscribers very large ? — Yes, particu- 
larly so for subscribers, those who have nothing to 
pay for them ; but the other parcels are not so very 
great in number. 

5655. ( Capt. Gallon.) You stated that as chair- 
man of the Dublin and Wicklow Railway Company 
you would be prepai - ed to accept a certain amount of 
assistance from the Government, and that you would 
then reduce your fares in a certain proportion ? — Yes; 
we should reduce our fares in a certain proportion, 
but in addition we would undertake that the security 
should be perfect, because we should have this to fall 
back upon ; we pay a dividend on our original shares 
now, but if there was any deficiency we could apply 
it to the payment of what would be naturally charge- 
able to it. 

5656. Do you consider that your company would 
be prepared to give up their shares in the line upon 
the conditions you have mentioned at 10 per cent, 
advance upon the market price ? — We would give up 
the whole line. These are questions that I thought 
the Commission would very possibly put to roe, and I 
therefore spoke to the board upon the subject and dis- 
cussed the matter with them, and I am able to say that 
we should be quite prepared to do what I have stated. 
We possess a peculiar power. The shareholders 
think pretty well of us, and they never refuse to abide 
by our advice. We would either part with the whole 
or we would take a subsidy which would enable us to 
complete our line and reduce our rates proportionately. 
A reduction in the rate charged I think would be 
most beneficial to the poor. A man who travels in a 
first-class carriage does not care about it, the fare that 
is charged is low enough at present ; to the man 
who travels second-class a reduction might be of 
some little use ; but it is the third-class passengers, 
looking at their numbers, who want to be served in 
Ireland, and if we could make the railway fares so 
cheap as to take away the inducement to a man to 
walk we should then carry them ; but I doubt whether 
we could do that. 

5657. The time of a man is not so valuable in 
Ireland ? — No. 

5658. ( Sir R. Hill.) Is it the practice among the 
Irish labourers to go considerable distances daily in 
search of work ? — No. 

5659. Then they do not want to travel much ? — ■ 
No ; they have no occasion to travel, they live at 
home on their little farms or at their place of labour, 
and they have no money to spend. 

5660. {Chairman.) Do the small shopkeepers 
travel to any extent in Ireland ? — Yes, they do. 

5661. Would not the small shopkeepers generally 
travel third class ? — I think they would. 

5662. {Sir R. Hill.) If the labourers have no 
occasion to travel much, would there be any great ad- 
vantage in making a large reduction in the third-class 
fares ? — I think there would. I think that it would 
induce travelling among that class of persons. When 
we reduced one-half upon the Kingstown line, I do 
not think we lost any money by it, but still it was 
peculiar, because the line runs through a thickly 
peopled district. 

5663. {Chairman.) Do you think that any purchase 
of the Irish railways by the Government ought to be an 
entirely voluntary transaction on the part of the com- 
panies ? — Yes, I do, and I think that it would be 
adopted by all of them. 

5664. Would there not be a fear, as there is so large 
a number of companies in Ireland, that a few would 
stand out and obstruct the completion of the scheme ; 
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f or instance, in tlie north of Ireland there are many 
small companies, and might not one or two of those 
stand out ? — Yes ; and if they did I would leave them 
there. 

5665. You would not ask for compulsory powers to 
compel them after a certain time to come in ?— They 
would very soon come in if there was a limit as to 
time. I think you would have them all. 

5666. (Sir It. Hill.) You would say this is an 
offer made to the whole of the Irish railway com- 
panies, and if it he accepted by ail the Government 
will take the railways, but if not accepted by all they 
will not take any ? — I should be much afraid of that 
offer, because I think it would drive the small com- 
panies into the view of holding out, but I would leave 
those who were unwilling out of the system, and if 
there was any probability of their being left out of the 
system I think that they would all come in. 

5667. You think that the traffic might be so worked 
as to force them into the system ? — Yes. 

5568. (Mr. Glyn.) You would want some precau- 
tions so as to prevent any impediments being thrown 
in the way of the traffic to be worked over their lines ? 

Yes, I think that ought to be done. You can do that 

now under the present law. 

5669. ( Capt. Galton.) Would you leave that to the 
existing law ? — I think it ought to be done ; where a 
party chooses to stand out of a great system or scheme 
of that kind there ought to be running powers over 
their line. 

5670. (Mr. Gower.) If the Government made large 
reductions in the charges as part of tlie plan, and cer- 
tain of the railway companies attempted to work by 
themselves, should they be obliged to make similar 
reductions ? — Yes, and they should be forced to come 
into the system. 

5671. ( Capt. Gallon .) Suppose, for example, that 
the Ulster Kailway Company held out ? — They must 
do as others would do. The Ulster Railway Com- 
pany would be very glad to come into an arrangement 
of that kind. 

5672. I am assuming the case of one railway, which 

forms an important link in the line between Dublin 
and Belfast ; because unless that company came into 
the arrangement there would be no communication 
possible over its line, unless it were part of the 
system ? — Then there should be the power which has 
been just mentioned ; there should be power to run 
over their line. 

5673. But that is a power which is scarcely ever 
conceded to a private company, to run over the line 
of another company solely because it is a link in a 
system, except for very short distances, or under very 
special circumstances ? — In this case I think it ought 
to be so. I think the advantage of the thing would 
be so great and more important than interfering with 
any precedent. 

5674. Then it would be a voluntary arrangement, 



5678. Then the leasing company were not left very 

much to their own discretion ? — No, they only had an 
interest in the work. } 

5679. (Sir R. Hill.) Were there any clauses in 
the lease the object of which was to secure the rolling 
stock on the line against deterioration? — I think 
there were some clauses, but they were found to be 
defective. 

5680. ( Capt. Galton.) Was it done in the shape 
of a reserve fund ?— No. 

5681. (Chairman.) Do you think that a company 
leasing a line would work the line on different prin- 
ciples in any respect from those on which they are 
usually worked by boards of directors ; in other 
words, would they look more to the ultimate profit 
than to the immediate profit ? — I think that they 
would look to both ; but I think the probability is 
that, if anything, they would look more to the imme- 
diate profit. 

5682. (Sir R. Hill.) It would depend upon the 
terms of the lease, would it not ? — Yes, it would ; 
but I think that people are very fond of immediate 
profit. 

5683. Is there any practical difficulty in a land- 
owner granting a lease of a farm and securing himself 
against the deterioration of the buildings or the land? 
— I should think not. 

5684. Do you not think that similar means might 
be employed for securing the owners of a railway 
against injury ? — I suppose there could be means 
devised for that purpose ; but I have simp'y men- 
tioned as a fact the single case that has come within 
my own knowledge. 

5685. In that particular case, perhaps, sufficient 
care was not taken in framing the lease ? — I do not 
think there was. 

5686. (Mr. Glyn.) From your experience you 
think that there would be no difficulty in' forming 
such a depreciation fund as to meet all those points ? 
— None at all. 

5657. You think that so much practical experience 
has been gained as to the working of railways in all 
their branches that there would be no difficulty upon 
that point ; — I think none. 

5658. (Sir R. Hill.) Have you seen Mr. Bidder’s 
evidence? — No, I have not ; but I understand that 
Mr. Bidder had some lines in this country leased, 
and that they got through it very well ; but the ques- 
tion comes in thei-e, had they entire control of the 
rates, and of the working, and everything ; did they 
step into the company’s place and work the fine ? 

5689. (Mr. Glyn.) The leasing company had full 
power to reduce or to raise the rates, and to make 
what arrangements they liked for working the traffic ? 
— That is the very thing they object to in Ireland; 
they say that our rates are too high. I think that 
the leasing company might have their rotes prescribed 
to them, and that they should be bound to cany those 
rates out. I would let them reduce them as much as 
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but if they did not accede to it it would remain a they liked. 

matter of compulsion ? — Yes. 5690. Bui you would fix a maximum iu the lease ? 

5675. (Mr. Glyn.) In carrying outalarge arrange- — Yes. 

ment of this, sort, you would not allow any of the 5691. And that maximum would be a reduction 
parties to throw any impediment in the way ? — upon the present maximum ? — Of course. 

Certainly not. 5692. ( Chairman.) Would you allow them to re- 

5676. (Chairman) I think you stated that you had duce the rates in some instances and not in others 

had some' experience of railway companies leasing a on the same description of traffic ; for instance, to 
railway ’—Yes. The Midland Railway Company have a different rate from Dublin to Cork than from 
leased their line at one time, that is, the working of Dublin to Belfast ?— l think that would be objeetion- 
it or the haulage, and I have heard them very often able. I have not thought of that, but what I have 
complain that they got their rolling stock and their thought of was this, that upon the same railway I 
permanent way into such a bad condition, that it would not allow them to make different charges, 
proved a very unfortunate transaction for them, having 5693. ( Capt. Galton.) That is to say, not to chaise 
let the line go out of their power altogether. a lower rate per mile for a long distance than they did 

5677. Do you know how the public was served for a sliovt distance ? — I think not. 

during the time when the line was leased?— The 5694. You do not think that that is reasonable?— 

public was served properly, for the leasing parties No. ^ ' 

were bound to run the trains under the direction of 5695. Why not ; does it not cost proportionally less 
the company ; they had a mileage rate, and the com- to a railway company per mile to carry goods a long 
pany fixed the number of trains to be run and the distance than it does for a short one ? — There is no 
l 10urSi doubt that it does. 
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W ? ar H an > 5696. ( Sir R. Hill.) Do you see any objection to 
i/Sq - terminal charges ? — I was going to say that I would 
4 th.June i 860 , ^gnlate the matter by a terminal charge. 

’ 5697. Then the total charge would vary per mile, 

would it not, and it would be less for a long distance 
than for a short one ? — I would make the charge uni- 
form per mile on a line, but I would allow a terminal 
charge to be made, and that would regulate it. 

5698. If the total charge were divided by the dis- 
tance, it would give a higher rate per mile for a short 
distance than for a long one ? — Yes. 

5699. You see, no objection to that ? — No. 

5700. (Mr. HorsfaU.) Would you allow a railway 
company to vary the terminal charge ? — I think not. 

5701. (Mr. Glyn.) You would have a fixed ter- 
minal chai'ge at a particular place, to be governed 
either by the rules of the place as to cartage, or 
the labour, or by particular circumstances at each 
place ? — Yes. I think that the cartage and labour 
would be separate from the terminals ; if you go to 
delivery, I think that that involves some difficulty. 

5702. What do you include in the term “ terminals”? 
— Simply the loading and unloading of goods. 

5703. In the railway station ? — -Yes. 

5704. (Mr. Horsfall.) Is it not desirable, inasmuch 
as there is a maximum charge for carriage, to have 
also a maximum rate for terminals ? — Yes, I think so. 

5705. (Chairman.) If traffic to some particular 
place could be obtained by charging a very low rate, 
such as would leave a smaller profit to the company 
than in ordinary cases, would you make them reject 
that traffic because they would be carrying it at a 
lower rate in that particular instance ? — No. I do 
not think I should restrict them as to the lower rate 
at all. 

5706. You would allow them to carry any particular 
description of traffic at any rate they pleased, however 
much it might be below their - ordinary rate ? — Pre- 
cisely. 

5707. (Sir R. Hill.) Would you allow them to 
cany the traffic between the same places at a lower 
rate for A than for B ? — No, certainly not ; nor do I 
think it would be just or fair to carry at a less mileage 
rate into one district than you carried over the line 
generally, except so far as the terminal charge was 
concerned. I do not think it would give a fair chance 
to the traders. I believe we have two railways upon 
which there are differential rates. I do not know 
them exactly, but I have heard it complained of, that 
these differential rates give an advantage to parties, 
where the railway company carries cheap, over other 
parties. 

5708. (Capt. Galton.) If all the Irish railways 
were placed in the hands of one company you ■would 
desire, I suppose, to have some means of settling the 
differences between the public and the railway com- 
pany, by arbitration, or some arrangement of that kind, 
so that one district should not feel itself aggrieved at 
the expense of another ?— I should leave that power 
with the Government ; or with the Board of Trade it 
would be better. 

5709. So that they should prescribe the rates ? — 
Yes, to prescribe and equalize the rates. 

5710. (Sir R. Hill.) You would make the Board 
of Trade a court of appeal ? — Yes, 

5711. (Capt. Galton.) You would prohibit any 
special rates between certain parties and the railway 



company?— I do not know.; there are special rates 
made upon every railway, and I do not think that 
those could be prohibited. 

5712. If special rates are are not to be prohibited 
how can you do more, in providing for the traffic’ 
than fix a maximum rate subject to any reduction 

which the company carrying chooses to make ? I 

would not seek for anything further. I think that 
that is quite sufficient. I would allow them to make 
lower rates ; but for the same article they should 
make the same rate to every party. 

5713. Without reference to the quantity the party 
sent ? — No ; I think that quantity has something to 
do with it, and I think that seems to work well. 

5714. Would you allow a discount for quanfity ? 

Yes. 

5715. (Sir R. Hill.) But still extending that rule 
to all ? — Yes. 

5716. (Capt. Galton.) Would you have the rates 
published ? — Yes, I would. 

5717. So that anybody could go and ascertain what 
they were ? — Yes. 

5718. It is the practice on continental i - ailways ? 

I do not know, but I think it ought to be so on every 
railway. 

5719. (Chairman.) Suppose the Irish system of 
railways to be in the hands of one company, and they 
found that upon one part Qf their system, say, from 
Dublin towards Cork, they could get traffic of a par- 
ticular kind at Id. a mile, but that between Dublin 
and Galway they could not obtain it if they charged 
more than 5 <7 a mile, would you allow them to charge 
Id. a mile on the line going towards Cork, but only a 

\d. a mile on the line going towards Galway ? I 

would leave them free to act, so that they did not 
exceed the maximum charge. 

5720. (Sir R. Hill.) And that they treated all 
alike ? — Yes. 

5721. (Mr. Horsfall.) In carrying out a system of 
discounts, do you not place the small trader at a 
great disadvantage as compared with the large trader ? 
—There is no doubt that you do ; but at the same 
time it appears to work so well that it is difficult, 
although people object to it, to alter it ; and we have 
latterly reduced it to this, that we allow a differential 
rate upon a full wagon— a single wagon— so that it 
does not affect the poor man so much as where it was 
allowed only upon large quantities. 

5722. (Mr. Glyn.) You carry a quantity as small 
as one full wagon at a differential rate. — Yes. 

5723. (Mr. Horsfall.) It has been stated in evi- 
dence, by a gentleman connected with the Midland 
Railway Company, that they adopted a system of 
differential rates in the first instance ; but, finding that 
it worked very much to the disadvantage of the small 
traders, they put them upon the same footing as the 
large traders ; and do you not think that that is very 
desirable ?— Ours is very small ; we have reduced it 
to a single wagon ; any man can get the advantage of 
it, or get his neighbour to join with him ; and they 
only employ one wagon. It might be better, perhaps, 
the other way, than the system we adopt. 

5724. (Chairman.) Are there any other points 
connected with the Irish railways upon which you 
wish to give any further information?—! do not 
think there are. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. P. Boe. 



Mr. Peter Roe called in and examined. 



_ 5725. (Chairman.) You have been the manager of 
different railway companies in Ireland ? I have. 

5726. Will you Mention the railway companies 
with which you. have been connected ? — I have been 
manager of the Midland Great Western from its for- 
mation in 1847 up to 1855, when Mr. Forbes took 
charge of it. 

5727. You have also been manager of the Derry 
and Coleraine Railway Company ? — I then became 



manager of the Derry and Coleraine Railway Com- 
pany. 

5728. Were you manager of the latter railway 
under the directors or under the Loan Commissioners ? 
—I commenced the management under the board of 
directors, who then resided in London, and I very 
rarely had an opportunity of seeing them. 

5729. Did you subsequently continue as general 
manager when the railway was taken into the hands 
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of the Loan Commissioners ?— I did. I then became 
lessee of it under the Loan Commissioners. 

5730. Will you explain under what circumstances 
the railway fell into the hands of the Loan Commis- 
sioners ? — When I took the line it was scarcely able 
to work itself; in fact, the receipts were short of the 
expenses. I adopted a system of fares, which gave us 
some little increase. 

5731. Under the board ? — That was while X was 
working under the board. 

5732. You were employed by the board in 1855 ? 
—Yes. 

5733. 1-Iow long did you continue to act as manager 
under the Board ? — I think about two years. 

5734. Some little improvement was effected during 
that period ? — I increased the receipts about 2,0007. a 
year during that time. I found them under 14,0007., 
and I think I made them 15,5007. during that time. 

5735. At that period the railway was taken by the 
Loan Commissioners ? — At that period it was seized 
by the high sheriff for various debts, and the Loan 
Commissioners stepped in and interfered, having the 
first claim upon it, and then a proposition was made 
to lease the line by the Loan Commissioners. 

5736. Did you make a tender to the Loan Com- 
missioners to lease the line from them ? — Mr. 
McCormack, who had a large stake in it, undertook to 
lease the line, with the undertaking and consent of 
the Loan Commissioners that I was to take it off his 
hands ; in fact, he made terms of which I took a 
transfer with the consent of the Loan Commissioners. 

5737. blow long did you continue to work as lessee? 
—I continued until May 1861 to work it at a rent of 
10,0007. a year. 

5738. Was it a lease from year to year ? — It was 
an annual lease ; it was for a term of seven years, but 
with a condition in the lease to terminate it at any 
time if certain things were not carried out. 

5739. You gave it up before the termination of the 
seven years ? — Isold my interest with the approba- - 
tion of the Loan Commissioners and of Mr. McCor- 
mac. As soon as the junction was formed with the 
Coleraine and Northern Counties Company, they 
seemed anxious to get possession of the line, and I 
transferred my lease, with the consent of the Loan 
Commissioners, to the Northern Counties Company, 
and they gave me a consideration for my interest in 
the lease. 

5740. During the time you were lessee did you 
reduce the fares which had been previously charged 
on that line ? — Very considerably. 

5741. Will you state the fares that you found in 
operation, and the scale which you adopted ? — I 
found the fares were up to the parliamentary rate, 
\d„ l-Lrf. and 2d. uniformly all through, and I reduced 
them ultimately to an average of about \d., f(7. and 
1(7. after I had been working some short time on my 
own account. 

5742. What was the result of that experiment ? — 
The result showed itself very rapidly indeed, in giving 
me a considerable increase in the receipts. 

5743. In the net receipts ? — In the net receipts; 
I found instead of running my carriages half empty 
that 1 had actually filled them, and on many occasions 
had not carriage room. I had a very limited accom- 
modation in the way of plant and stock. 

5744. Did you make any similar reductions in the 
charges for goods ? — Yes, I did. I reduced the rate 
considerably upon coal. I reduced the rate upon coal 
to about \d. per ton per mile. I increased the tonnage 
from 1,500 tons to 5,000 tons in the year by the 
reduction. 

5745. What had been previously the rate per ton 
per mile ? — It was about \\d. per ton per mile ; I 
reduced it nearly one-half. 

5746. What is the population of Londonderry ?— 
At present about 30,000. 

5747. Is it larger than it was during the period 
that you are referring to ? — It was about 25,000 ; then 
it is rapidly increasing. 

G- 



5748. What is the population of Coleraine?-- Mr. P. Roe. 
About 8,000. There is a very good intermediate 14th j“ 1865 . 

town called Newtown Limavaddy, which contains a 

very industrious population. Part of it is on the 

Marquis of Waterford’s property. I obtained a good 
deal of traffic by encouraging it at this station. I 
reduced the rates upon the third-class, and upon all 
classes of goods, and I think I doubled the receipts 
of that station by the reduction. 

5749. Was there an increase equally in all descrip- 
tions of passenger ' traffic, first, second, and third 
class ?— There was a remarkable increase in the third- 
class by the reduction. I have always been in favour 
of cheap fares. While I was the manager of the 
Midland I introduced the experiment of carrying the 
harvest men at a very low figure. It was put off for 
two years by the directors, who did not approve of 
such a low fare as I proposed. However, they con- 
sented to allow me to try it. I think in the year 1849 
(it was a very miserable year in .the west of Ireland). 

The first year I succeeded in getting 4,000 of them 
to travel ; the next year I got 10,000 to travel, and 
when I left the Midland 1 think the number had in- 
creased to 25,000 ; and now I see by the chairman’s 
statement they carry 78,000, which is an evidence 
that the people of that district will travel if you give 
them an accommodation which comes withiu their 
means, they are very poor. 

5750. That will only be at one particular period of 
the year ?. — Up and down. I carried them during 
the time I was manager whenever they offered them- 
selves during the year. 

5751. You described them as harvest men ? — We 
then called them harvest men ; they are now fourth- 
class passengers. Fourth-class passengers is the pro- 
per term to give them. 

5752. ( Capt . Gallon.) Did you carry them by any 
train ?— Any train that they offered to go by. 

5753. Did you find any difficulty in their being 
more or less amenable to discipline ? — When I had a 
sufficient number, say, four or five hundred of them, 

I gave them a special train. I found it paid to run 
them specially, without encumbering the regular 
trains with them. I found them a very easy traffic to 
manage ; they loaded themselves very rapidly, and 
as rapidly discharged themselves when they got to 
their journey’s end. They were well conducted, and 
I never found any difficulty in dealing with them. 

5754. (Mr. Glyn.) Did you ever try a reduction 
of the rates on the Midland while you were there ? — 

In some cases the directors were induced to lower 
their rates a little, and I always found it to be bene- 
ficial to the traffic. 

5755. Did: you ever try a market train on certain 
market days for the third-class ? — I never did on the 
Midland. 

5756. But you have tried them on your own system 
in the north? — When I became my own master, 
having a lease of that line, and no one to exercise any 
control over me, I tried those experiments, and I am 
giving now the result of them, that I really got a 
very considerable increase by adopting them. 

5757. (Mr. Horsfall.) Have the directors con- 
tinued the low fares that you tried the experiment 
with ? — I think not. I travelled over the Coleraine 
line last week, and I regret to say that they have gone 
back to the old fares, the trains appearing half empty. 

This led me to ask a gentleman, whom I knew very 
well, what was the cause of it, and how he could ac- 
count for it, and he replied he could not tell what was 
the cause of it, but his opinion was that it was owing 
to their having raised the fares at every station. 

5758. Have they raised them upon all classes ? — 

Every class, I believe. 

5759. And upon goods ?■ — Except upon coal. I do 
not think they have raised the rate upon coal, but 
I believe upon local goods they have raised the rates, 
but through goods they carry at mqch less rates. They 
carry goods from Londonderry across to Fleetwood by 
Belfast at about half the rate in proportion to the 
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Mr. p Roe. distance, at which they carry goods from Londonderry 
to Coleraine. 

14th June 1865. 5760. {Sir R. Hill.) Do you know how long it is 

' 7 since they raised the rates again ? — I believe within 

the past year. The lease of that line expired on the 
10th of April last, and the company then came under 
a new working arrangement with the old board of 
directors, and they are now working the traffic at so 
much per mile instead of at so much per year. 

5761. {Mr. Gower.) How do you account for their 
raising the rates again, they having been so successful 
when they have been lowered before ? — I cannot ac- 
count for it beyond this, that it is not now their 
interest one way or the other. They get so much 
for hauling the trains, and they get that whether the 
trains are full or empty. 

5762. ( Chairman.) What company works the line 
now ? — The Belfast and Northern Counties. It was 
originally called the Ballymena and Belfast line. 

5763. That was the company to which you dis- 
posed of your interest in the line ? — Yes. 

5764. {Mr. Gower.) Am I correct in supposing 
you to say that they raised all the local rates, but that 
with regard to through rates to Fleetwood they 
carried lower even than when you were there ? — 
That is quite correct, the local rates are much higher 
now than the through rates in proportion to distance. 

5765. {Chairman.) Have they assimilated the rates 
which are charged between Londonderry and Cole- 
raine to the charges on their own line between Belfast 
and Coleraine ? — They have, I understand. 

5766. {Mr. Gower.) Is there much competition 
from Londonderry and Belfast between the two lines ? 
— There is a new line, which is the green line on the 
map, called the Dungannon and Omagh, which gives 
another route to Belfast ; that has taken a portion 
of the through traffic away between Liverpool, Bel- 
fast, Glasgow, and Londonderry. There are two 
ways of getting to Belfast now from Londonderry. 
That green line has only been opened two years. 

5767. When you reduced the rates on your line, 
was a similar reduction made on the line from Cole- 
raine to Belfast ? — I believe not. I got a very liberal 
through arrangement over the line in booking through 
to Belfast. I had no control whatever in asking them 
to reduce their local rates. They met me very 
liberally by a through arrangement which contributed 
a good deal to the increase of the traffic. 

5768. {Sir R. Hill.) Up to the time that you be- 
came lessee of the line, I think you stated that the 
gross income was about 15,500/. a year ? — About 
that. 

5769. How long did you continue lessee after 
making the large reductions in the rates that you 
have spoken of ? — I continued lessee up to May 1861 ; 
I left the receipts then about 18,300/. a year. 

5770. Then the couseq.uence of the large reduc- 
tion which you made in the charges was an increase 
of traffic to the extent of nearly 3,000/., was it not ? — 
Yes ; that was by encouraging the local traffic as 
well as the through traffic. 1 worked the receipts 
during my lease from 15,000/. a year to upwards of 
18,000/. 

5771. And you paid the Government 10,000/. a 
year ? — 10,000/. a year. Yes. 

5772. Had you any other expenses ? — I had all the 
maintenance of the line, such as taxes, repairs of the 
permanent way, wages, keeping the rolling stock in 
order, station masters, and everything. 

5773. I should like to know, if you have no objec- 
tion to state it, whether it left you a profit ? — I have 
no objection at all to state it. The last year that I 
worked it I had a profit of 1,000/. after rent and every- 
thing was paid. 

5774. Then the result of the last year was to afford 
an actual profit, that is to say that the gross receipts 
exceeded the working expenses by about 11,000/. a 
year ? — Exactly so. 

5775. Whereas, before you reduced the rates, the 
gross receipts did not cover the working expenses, I 
understood you to say ? — When I took the line up in 



1855 I found a most extravagant staff upon the line 
which was one cause of the heavy expenditure. I 
found a number of people who did not know very 
well their duty ; I dismissed many of them, keeping 
only such as were suitable for the working of the 
traffic, and I effected a saving thereby of more than 
1,000/. a year, and I increased the receipts by very 
nearly 2,000/. 

5776. You were not a lessee in the first instance ? 
— I was not. 

5777. I understood you to say when you first be- 
came connected with the line that the gross receipts 
were not quite equal to the working expenses ? — 
Scarcely. 

5778. Of course under the head of working ex- 
penses you would not include any payment to the 
Government or to other parties for the loans made to 
the line ? — I think I may be in error here, because 
when I say not being able to pay working expenses, 
the Government interest had to be first paid, and after 
deducting this, Mr. McCormack, who had a large in- 
terest in it, had occasionally to put his hand into his 
pocket to help pay the working expenses. 

5779. Of course the gross receipts were not equal 
to the working expenses plus the Government 
interest ? — Exactly. 

5780. What was the amount of the Government 
interest ? — Four and a half per cent, on 80,000/. 

5781. Something less than 4,000/. ? — Yes. 

5782. What claim had the Government to the 
rental of 10,000/. a year ? — The surplus, after the 
Government debt, was distributed amongst the bond 
holders. The bond holders came in after them ; it 
was paid to them, they having a prior claim, and the 
balance was handed to the company to distribute as 
they pleased. 

5783. Was there sufficient after the Government 
had paid themselves out of the revenue to pay all the 
bond holders ? — I believe there was, for the bonds 
rose rapidly ; from being a drug in the market at five 
shillings in the pound they rose to par. 

5784. Was there sufficient to pay any dividend to 
the original shareholders ? — Not to the original share- 
holders ; the line was so extravagantly made that the 
original shareholders never expect anything. They 
are hopelessly gone. 

5785. Have you any printed reports connected with 
this particular line which give these statistics and the 
gross receipts from year to year ? — I can supply them. 

5786. Beginning at -the period when you first be- 
came connected with the line ? — I will supply them ; 
the books are all now in the hands of the Northern 
Counties Company, and for their satisfaction when I 
transfei'red my lease I said they might have the 
use of them. 

5787. You can extract the statistics in question ? — 
Yes. 

5788. At the time j'ou wore lessee, did you print 
reports showing the traffic from year to year ? — I did 
not publish the traffic. It then became a private 
affair. 

5789. But you have the records ? — I have books 
regularly kept. 

5790. Will you favour the Commission with a state- 
ment from year to year of the gross receipts, and of 
the total expenditure, and so forth ? — Certainly. I 
was bound regularly to supply the Board of Trade 
with a return every year, showing the number of 
goods, passengers, coal, and so forth, carried over the 
line and the rates charged upon each, that I can get 
a copy of. {See statement at end, of evidence.) 

5791. What securities were taken when the lease 
was granted to you by Government, were there any 
securities taken against the deterioration of the rolling 
stock and of the road ? — Mr. McCormack, who had a 
large stake in it, stood in the position of security for 
me with the Government. I think the line owed him 
80,000/., and he having such a stake stood in the 
position of a security, and he bound mo to maintain the 
line, which I did under his own special inspection, 
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and in the event of my failing to do so I was liable to 
have my lease cancelled by getting a week’s notice. 

5792. Were those conditions recited in the lease ? — 

They were recited in the lease. I was bound to pay 
the rent every Monday. I paid my proportion every 
Monday to his credit in the bank, and failing to 
do that I was liable to have my lease cancelled the 
following week. 

5793. You were bound yourself to keep up the road 
and the rolling stock ? — I was. 

5794. Who was the judge as to whether you 
performed your contract ? — Mr. Peter Barlow, the 
engineer ; his duty was to come at any time lie chose 
and as often as lie’ liked to inspect the plant, bridges, 
and rolling stock, and report on them. 

5795. I presume he occasionally came to make an 
inspection ?— He came, and closely inspected the 
whole property. 

5796. In point of fact when the line was given up 
was it in a state which was satisfactory to the 
owners ? — It was very satisfactory, so much so that 
the rolling stcok when valued from me amounted to a 
higher sum than when it was valued to me. 

5797. But perhaps you had increased it ?— I had 
put some new stock on, but I do not include that in 
the value, because I got paid for that separately, but 
I kept the old stock in that condition that its value 
was not rendered less. I kept them painted, put in 
new trimmings, new wheels, and so on. 

5798. Then speaking from the experience you have 

had in the matter do you see any practical difficulty in ^ 

granting leases of the other lines in Ireland ? — The amazingly fast, 
only difficulty I apprehed is that directors are not very 5816. Do voi 
much disposed to lease lines. 

5799. But supposing they should be disposed ?— I 
believe it would be of great advantage to the share- 
holders. 

5800. Do you think they would be worked with 
greater efficiency by one or more individuals than by 
the companies ? — Two or three practical men would 
be able to give a result upon any of the Irish lines ex- 
ceedingly far beyond what they are now doing. I 
can say that from my own experience. 

5801. Are you aware that at the present time many 
of the Irish lines are not paying their expenses ?— I 
am quite aware of that. 

5802. Suppose the lines were amalgamated, to use 
an ordinary term, and placed under one general man- 
agement, and then leased to a few intelligent and 
energetic men, do you think that they might be 
worked so as to be remunerative to the shareholders to 
some extent ? — Ibelieve that the result would agreeably 
astonish the shareholders. The expenses could be 
reduced enormously ; I am sure their receipts could 
be very much increased. I know one instance of a 
northern line, where I proposed myself, and two others, 
to take the line on lease, and give the preference share- 
holders 2b per cent., to be increased to 4 per cent. ; 
but as it is worked now, I do not think they will ever 
get a single farthing per cent. 

5803. That offer was not accepted ? — The offer was 
not accepted. A section of the board were favour- 
able, but a majority were against it, and it fell to the 
ground. 

5804. If you were one of several lessees of all the 
lines, would you recommend, as regards all the lines, 
a reduction similar to those which you made between 
Londonderry and Coleraine? — Certainly. I think 
the position of Ireland compared with England is 
totally different. The population are not so wealthy. 

The labouring classes do not get such high wages 
as in England. There is not so much manufacture 
in the country ; and I think, in order to meet the 
requirements of the people, a reduction of fares should 
be made, and I think that would give decidedly an in- 
crease of traffic. I know some instances where trade 
has been prevented by the high rates. 

5805. When you reduced the fares between Lon- 
donderry and Coleraine, did you make a sudden re- 
duction to the full extent, or did you proceed gra- 
dually ?— I tried it gradually. I tried it upon one or 
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two sections, and I found the result s 
that I decided on making it general. “ 

5806. Was the preparatory trial long. Did it occupy 1 4th June lsb a. 
much time ? — About half a year, or a little more. 

5807. Then in about half a year the whole reduc- 
tion was effected, was it ?— The whole reduction. 

5808. What was the immediate effect upon the 
revenue ? — I think that year it showed an increase on 
the gross traffic of 1,500?. 

5809. Then the immediate effect was an increase 
in the total receipts? — Without any increased ex- 
penditure. I did not run an extra mile. 

5810. Then, of course, there would be an increase 
in the profits ? — Certainly. 

5811. Then probably you would not apprehend that 
a similar reduction applied to the whole system of the 
Irish lines would lead tp a temporary loss ? — I do not 
think it would. My own opinion is that it would not. 

5812. Have you any apprehension at all as to its 
leading to a permanent loss ? — I am quite sure it 
would not lead to a permanent loss. 

5813. (Chairman.) Londonderry and Coleraine are 
very thriving towns, I believe ?— They are, particu- 
larly Londonderry, which is rapidly increasing in point 
of population. 

5814. Are there manufactories in both towns ? — 

There are. 

5815. Londonderry has become an important sea- 
port, has it not ?— It has. They have built a new 
line of quays, which are perhaps the finest in any 
port in Ireland, and the town itself is increasing 



5816. Do you think that results derived from ex- 
perience of such a line as that between Londonderry 
and Coleraine would be applicable to the general 
condition of Ireland ? — I think it would. A liberal 
mode of communication at a cheap rate for goods and 
passengers between any two towns in any part of 
Ireland would be a great benefit. 

5817. I suppose that the working population in 
Londonderry and Coleraine are much better off than 
the population of the greater part of Ireland ? — I 
dare say they are a little better off ; but they get 
pretty much the same wages. 

5818. Are not wages considerably higher in that 
district than the midland and southern counties ? — 
Not for the agricultural labourers. I think they are 
not at all higher. 

5819. Do you find a considerable number of agri- 
cultural labourers travel between Londonderry and 
Coleraine ? — Yes, a great number. The rates were 
so low that men going any distance to work would 
use the railway. The rates were 1 d. or 2d. from 
station to station. They would get a third-class 
return ticket from one station to another. I recollect 
giving a return ticket for He?, per day from one par- 
ticular station to another, and the labourers did use 
the railway very much. 

5820. (Capt. Gallon.) For how long ?— For about 
2b miles. They used the railway to go to then- 
work and return. It was no additional expense. The 
trains were running, and they might as well have 
passengers in them as run half empty. 

5821. (Chairman.) Do you think that the labour- 
ing population on the Midland Railway would travel 
in the same way from place to place ? — I believe they 
would if the rates were moderate ; but they cannot 
afford to pay high fares with small wages. 

5822. (Capt. Gallon.) Did you carry third-class 
passengers by every train ? — By every train except 



5823. If low rates were given to the third-class 
passengers it would be pari of the system to give 
them frequent trains? — Certainly ; three trams a 
day ; one train in the morning, one at noonday, and 
one in the afternoon, but especially morning and 
afternoon, each way. 

5824. (Sir R. Hill.) That is, about the time when 
work begins, and about the time it ends ? — Exactly ; 
and then there should be a midday train for people 
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Mr. P. Hoe. who wish to -travel, either going :oh pleasure or to 
I their places of business. 

] -i t u lie 186 5. 5825. I gather from what you say, that you had 

four passenger trains in each direction every day ? — 
I had. 

5826. Were they generally pretty well filled ? — 
They were indeed. I managed to fill them very 
well. 

5827. (Mr. Glyn.) Supposing this leasing system 
to be carried out, how would you divide Ireland ; 
into what districts would you divide it ; into three 
or four districts, or one large district ? — I think it 
might be very properly divided into three districts. 
Take the nortlieim district, there are many systems 
and different properties there, commencing at Dublin. 
Take the north as one district ; the Midland Great 
Western for the west and north-west, and the Great 
Southern and Western with the other small branches 
for the south. 

5828. Would you prefer having it in three districts, 
or having it managed by one large company h — I 
think I should prefer having it in three. It would be 
a very large and extensive job for even three boards 
to manage it, or three parties to undertake it. By 
dividing it into three districts you can. give your 
special attention to one quarter. The requirements 
of the north are sometimes very different to those of 
the south. 

5829. As the lines are at present laid out, can there 
be any difficulty in booking through from north to 
south, or from south to north ?— Yes. If you are going 
from the west of Ireland to the north you are stopped 
at Cavan, and have to re-book there, and wait three 
or four hours. They have altered the trains on the 
northern route recently so that they will not now work 
in with the trains on the western route. 

5830. Would not a communication between all the 
railways in Dublin be a very great advantage ? — I 
think it would be very desirable to have a central 
station. 

5831. There is an Act for that, is there not ? — 
There is. . 

5832. But there is no money to carry it out ? — I 
am not. aware of that. The shares are selling' at a 
large premium in the market. 

5833. (Mr. Hot. fall.) Do you think there will be 
any difficulty in getting people to lease these lines on 
terms that would be remunerative to them and bene- 
ficial to the shareholders ? — I think not. I consider 
the only difficulty would be in the board-room of each 
company. Certainly, the shareholders would be 
pleased with the change, I think. 

5834. Do you think it would be met by opposition 
on the part of the directors of some of these lines, or 
many of them ?— I think some of the directors would 
be desirous of leasing the lines. Of course it would 
require proper security that their immense prdpertv 
should be taken care of, and kept in a proper con- 
dition. 

5835. (Chairman.) You are not able to state the 
reasons which have influenced the Londonderry and 
Coleraine Company in reversing a policy which, ac- 
cording to your statement, would appear to be very 
advantageous ?— I cannot account for it except their 
working it under a new management. 

5836. '-(Mr. Glyn.) Do you happen to know what 
the diminution of the receipts has been the last year ? 
—The manager told me some time ago that the falling 
off has-been more, than 2,000/. a year upon 10,000/. 

583/. (Sir ji. Ilill.) Perhaps you can favour the 
Commission with a general statement as to that ? 
—I will. • Mr. Dargan; one of the directors of the 
line, told me that he believes the receipts are reduced 
more than 2,000/. a year, 

5838. The Government does not now possess the 
line, I presume ?— No, they do not. The Loan Com- 
missioners have been pajd their debt. It is now 
entirely the property of the bondholders, amounting 
to about 200,000. ° 



5839. (Mr. Horsfall.) Are you aware whether 
any other companies have tried the principle of 
lowering the rates materially ? — It has never been 
tried in Ireland to my knowledge. I know nobody 
who has attempted it but myself. 

5840. (Capt. Galton.) We have been told that on 
the Waterford and Kilkenny line they have tried the 
cheap trains, and they have not been successful. If 
you reduce the fares in the north of Ireland, your 
experience seems to show that the loss is very soon 
recouped. In the agricultural districts, that is, in the 
south, if it is not so easily recouped, would it not be 
one means of meeting the loss in the south to amalga- 
mate the whole of the railways into one, so that it 
might be the interest perhaps of the working com- 
pany to carry on the traffic at lower fares, because al- 
though in one part of the country they would get very 
little profit, they would get a very high profit in the 
more densely populated part ? — But then in amalga- 
mating the whole you attach the more prosperous end 
of Ireland to the poorest end, and if you are to take 
an equal division at all you would be depriving the 
northern people in the province of Ulster of a certain 
portion of the dividend which they should get, and 
you would be distributing it among the poor lines in 
the south of Ireland. 

5841. Are you of opinion that amalgamation would 
be the means of improving the present value of the 
property as far as the shareholders are concerned ?■ — 
Yes. 

5842. You could not amalgamate two lines if one 
line was paying 1 per cent, and another line 5 per 
cent., for the shares could not be taken at an equal 
value for the purpose of amalgamation ; it is only 
with reference to the purpose of eventually working, 
the traffic ? — Both for the purpose of working the 
traffic and the general benefit of the community. 
Working the entire system under one management 
would be a very great advantage indeed. There 
would be uniform rates, and there -would be con- 
tinuous communication kept up, giving an advantage 
to the whole country. 

5843. ( Sir B. Hill.) If the whole system belonged 
to one party would you lease the whole or divide 
the system into portions and lease them separately ? 
—If the whole system was divided into three dis- 
tricts, with a proper understanding for uniform rates 
and through communications, the lines to be kept up 
and worked under one management, it would answer 
all the purposes as well, and would in my opinion be 
better worked, because if you take the whole it 
becomes a vast undertaking. 

5844. Did you continue to work the line until your 
lease ran out ? — No, I sold my interest in it, My 
lease would not have expired until the 10th of April 
last. 

: 5845. We have been told that the Midland line was 
once leased, and that the receipts were very un- 
satisfactory. Can you throw any light upon the cause 
of that ? I am quite aware of that. I was manager 
of the line at the time. They leased the locomotive 
department to a contractor for the haulage of the 
trains, and I think a more unsatisfactory lease no 
board ever made. 

5846. (Mr. Glyn.) It was not a lease of the line ? 
—No, not at all ; it was merely a lease for providing 
the haulage power, which was a most unfortunate 
contract for the company. 

5847. (Sir R. Hill.) There was no similar lease to 

that which was granted to you in respect of the 
Londonderry and Coleraine line ? — Not at all. 

5848. (Mr. Glyn.) The lease was merely with re- 
gard to locomotive power? — Yes; it was in the 
interest of the lessee to run as many miles as lie could 
without any regard to the quantity of traffic, as the 
more miles he ran the more money he would receive. 

5849. (Chairman.) Does the greater part of the 
traffic from the north and south of Ireland pass 
through Dublin ? — At present I should say that seven- 
eighths of the whole passes through Dublin. 
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5850. Is th6r'e any important intercourse between 
the north and the south such as that if there were 
conveniences for carrying it, it would pass direct 
without going through Dublin ? — Yes ; I think there 
is, and that communication is getting more and more 
necessary every day, for we are now getting all through 
the south and west a large flax crop raised, and for 
some years at all events it will have to find its way 
to the north, and just now, according to the present 
arrangement of the trains, it is very difficult to get it 
to the north. It deters the growers from encouraging 
this particular crop. 

5851. Is flax the principal article of traffic between 
the north and south of Ireland ? — There is a good 
deal of passenger traffic as well. 

5852. Are any of the manufactures of the north of 
Ireland distributed all through the south ? — I think 
there are. I know Mr. Malcolmson has recently 
built a large factory in the north, at Belfast ; he has 
also factories in the south. 

5853. You have been engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits since you ceased, to lease the Londonderry and 
Coleraine line ? — I have. 

5854. You have had occasion to make arrangements 
with the railway companies in the pursuit of your 
business as a merchant ? — I have ; by becoming a mer- 
chant, I have got to the other side of the question. I 
have got to know the value of the various goods 
which are carried over the line. I certainly have 
found very great cause for complaint as a merchant, of 
the rates, especially to the west and north-west. 

5855. Will you state where your business as a mer- 
chant is carried on ? — Stafford Street, Dublin. I am 
partner in a large wholesale oil and drug establishment. 
Wc send goods to all parts of Ireland, but our chief 
markets are the west, the north-west, and greater 
portion of the south. 

5856. Have you had reason to complain of the con- 
duct of the railway companies ? — Very frequently. 

5857. In what respects ? — The high and excessive 
charges in some instances being quite a prohibition to 
the sale of our goods. 

5858. Did you show the railway companies that in 
your opinion the traffic could have been carried at 
lower rates so as to remunerate them ? — I have fre- 
quently shown that to the managers of the different 
lines, particularly Mr. Forbes, my successor. I even 
revised a book of rates for him to get his board to 
adopt, for I found in some cases that the charge to 
Galway was 50 per cent, on the first cost value of the 
article. 

5859. Was that an article not of much cost ori- 
ginally ? — Take, for instance, washing soda, of which 
a great quantity is used iii the west, rough sulphur, 
copperas, or any of those articles, the charge for car- 
riage was about 50 per cent on their value. 

5860. ( Sir R. Hill.) What was the rate per mile ? 
— I think about 2\d. per ton per mile, or something- 
like that. 

5861. {Chairman.) Did the railway companies in- 
form you that they could not afford to carry it at a 
less rate ? — They could not deviate from the rate. I 
have one case especially that is a fair sample of the 
rates and the way they treat merchants about those 
rates. Within the past two months we sent a small 
quantity of American oil, a few casks, to a customer in 
Sligo; it went down without our making auy specific 
inquiry as to the rates. When it reached Sligo our 
customer complained that the charge was at the rate 
of 44<7. per gallon upon an article the intrinsic cost of 
which refined was 2s. 2d. ; the charge was actually 
4 lid. per gallon to Sligo. I wrote to the manager and 
told him I felt certain it was an error. He wrote me 
back saying that it was in accordance with the com- 
pany’s rates. I followed it up by goiug to a director 
whom I knew. He said they heard it was explosive, 
and they could not carry it unless they got an ex- 
traordinarily high rate. Since that it has been sent by 
steamer to Liverpool, and from Liverpool to Sligo, and 
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we find that we can get it carried at Id. per gallon the Mr. P. Roe. 
whole way by this route as against A\d. by railway. - . . 

5862. It has to undergo transhipment at Liverpool 

from one vessel to another ? — Yes ; when we are 

sending heavy goods to the west coast of Ireland we 
have often waited for a coal vessel to take in 8 or 10 
tons of goods for Galway, and we save immensely by 
doing so. 

5863. {Mr. Glyn.) Is there a great deal of internal 
traffic affected in the same way by these high rates ? 

— A great deal. I am speaking now exactly of what 
everybody in our trade would say if you had them 
before you, that the rates jure really in some, cases 
quite a prohibition to trade. There is also a grievance 
which we have to complain of, that goods from 
Manchester and Wigan, and other places in that dis- 
trict are booked through to Limerick, Ballinasloe, 

Kilkenny and all other towns at the same rate as to 
Dublin. 

5864. In point of fact the through rate is a very 
much better rate, than the local rate ?— It places the 
Dublin merchant at a great disadvantage. 

5865. As regards the local rates on these articles in 
Dublin, have you ever represented the facts to the 
directors ? — Repeatedly. 

5866. You alluded to one case, and that was the 
case of ojl ; but they stated it was an inflammable article, 
and therefore they made you pay a higher rate for it ; 
but have you ever made a representation with refer- 
ence to other articles to which that did not apply ? — 

In answer to my repeated applications, calling their 
attention to the excessive rates, I invariably got the 
answer that it -was in accordance with the company’s 
regulations and fixed rates. 

5867.. I suppose you then told them that in point 
of fact the rate is of no use, because they will get no 
traffic ? — I have gone myself, personally, and pointed 
out: to them that they were not getting half of the 
traffic. 

p868. {Sir R. Hill.) Some of the gentlemen from 
Ireland have expressed an opinion to the effect that' 
there is a limited quantity of traffic, and that the rail- 
way companies got the whole or nearly the whole of 
it, and that consequently any reduction in the rates of 
charge would be so much loss •, your experience does 
confirm that view ? — Certainly not. From Dublin to 
Mullingar only last week we sent from our works by 
road about 30 cwt. 

5869. What description of goods ? — Sundry goods ; 
oils and goods of that kind. 

5870. Then it is frequently cheaper to use the 

ordinary road than the railway? — Frequently. A 

great many cars are still earning a livelihood upon the 
road, carrying the goods which ought to go upon the 
railway. 

5871. You stated that you transferred the lease of 
the Londonderry and Coleraine line before the term 
had expired. Can you say -whether your successor 
carried it on upon your plan ?— -To some extent he 
did ; not entirely. But he gradually dropped back. 

5872. That is, he raised the charges ?— He has 
recently raised them to the full extent I have been 
informed. 

5873. And that with reduction in the total receipts? 

— A considerable reduction. 

5874. ( Chuirman.)Yoe carried some coals between 
Londonderry and Coleraine ? — I increased the tonnage 
in .coals about 4,000 tons. 

5875. Do you think that the consumption of coals 
in Ireland could be considerably increased by the re- 
duction of charges; on the railways ? — I am quite of 
opinion that it could. .1 think it will be found that if 
coals can be brought into Dublin at 11s. or 12s. per 
ton, and sent into the interior o( the country at a 
moderate rate of ^d. a ton per mile,; every comfortable 
farmer will discover it to be cheaper considerably to 
burn coals than to save turf and draw it home from 
any distance. I found it so in the north; many people 
who formerly used -turf, particularly some who lived 
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Mr. P. Poe. on the Marquis of Waterford’s property, were induced 
' to try coal, and they have told me that they have con- 

•' 1 une • tinued since to use it, finding it cheapest. 

5876. Did you carry coal at your own risk and form 
depots at the railway stations ? — I imported coal. 

5877. You were a coal dealer ? — I imported the 
coal and gave a commission to the station master to 
dispose of it. I charged the regular reduced rate 
over the line, and gave the line credit for it in the 
receipts. 

5878. (Mr. Horsfall.) I suppose a considerable re- 
duction in the price of coal would have the effect of 
encouraging manufactures in Ireland ? — No doubt of 
it ; coal is most essential to any manufacture. 

5879. ( Sir R. Hill.) You have stated that in con- 
sequence of the reduced charges and the other facili- 
ties that you afforded, the number of passengers 
largely increased between Londonderry and Coleraine, 
and especially third-class passengers ? — Yes. 

5880. Can you say whether the increase consisted 

* chiefly of artizans or of agricultural labourers ? — My 

opinion is that there was a proportional increase in 
all classes, and people who used the train in the 
second class I have very frequently found in the 
first class when the rates were reduced. 

5881. I am speaking more especially of the third 
class passengers, the increase was not confined by any 
means to artizans ? — Oh dear, no. 

5882. But it extended. to agricultural labourers ? — 
Agricultural labourers travelled at a reduced rate. 

5883. To go to their work and back again ? — To 
go to their work from station to station. I have 
carried 25 or 30 labourers, and sometimes as many as 
50 in lots from the various stations at these low fares. 
They take the ordinary morning train, and return in 
the afternoon. It cost me nothing additional to carry 
them, and those people would have walked if they 
had been charged a high rate. 

5884. ( Chairman .) You mentioned one instance 
in which a large quantity of goods has been recently 
sent from Dublin to Mullingar by the road ? — Yes. 

5885. That is not a solitary instance ? — Not at 
all. 

5886. Have you reason to believe that it is the 
general practice to send goods by the road instead of 
by railway ? — It is a general practice ; there are one 
or two shopkeepers in Mullingar who have never, I 
believe, used the railway, but cart the goods by the 
road still. 

5887. Do you think those facts are known to the 
board of directors ? — They must be, because they must 
see the waggons go along the road. 

5888. {Mr. Glyn.) Did you ever calculate what 
rate would induce that traffic to change from the 
road to the rail ? — I tried it. At Londonderry I had 
to contend with a very difficult question of this kind. 
The line from Londonderry to Newtownlimavady 
is 18 miles, and byroad it is 11 miles. Nearly all 
the goods went by carriers. I immediately cut the 
rate down to a price which made the carriers cease 
to exist in about half a year. I found it paid me well 
to do so. I reduced the rate on most of the goods 
from 4s. a ton to 2s. 6d. a ton. I found the carriers 
gradually died off every month, until at last they all 
disappeared. 

5889. Though you had to contend with the disad- 
vantage of 18 miles against 11 ? — Yes ; the line runs 
through slob land and twists about for a distance of 
18 miles, against 11 miles by the road. 

5890. From your experience as a man acquainted 
with railways, are you of opinion that if the same 
principle were applied to the railways generally in 
Ireland that it would be equally successful ?— I have 
no doubt of it. 

5891. Of course it would vary according to the 
particular wants of the district? — If the principle 



were carried out it would have the same results upon 
any line. 

5892. {Chairman.) Are there regular carriers be- 
tween Dublin and other towns, such as Carlow and 
Tullamore, as between Dublin and Mullingar ? — We 
have not regular carriers to every town, but we have a 
cheap mode of communication by canal to Carlow. 
In the west of Ireland the Midland Company have 
ceased to work the canal, and having the monopoly of 
the traffic they have practically shut up the traffic of 
the canal. They say that the people must go over 
their line ; they have no other alternative. 

5893. {Mr. Glyn.) They allow boats upon the 
canal ? — They allow boats, but the traders do not 
seem to work them with energy. They charge a 
high toll I believe to the traders. 

5894. {Chairman.) Is there not an arrangement 
between the railway company and the canal company 
as to the traffic towards Carlow and that district ? — 
There is an understanding as to the rates. The 
canal company now do their work so well and so 
punctually, and in so very short a time, that a large 
portion of the goods go over the canal to those towns, 
and hence the prosperity of the canal. It gives 
very much better accommodation now than some 
years ago. 

5895. ( C'apt. Galton.) The canal had a differential 
rate given to it by the railway company, had it not ? 

5896. Was it not 15 per cent. ? — I believe so. 

5897. So that the carriage is cheaper by the canal 
than by the railway ? — And they have this advantage, 
that they are doing the work very much better and 
quicker. The goods go very nearly as fast to Tulla- 
morc and Carlow by canal as they would by railway ; 
the difference is so trifling that the parties do not 
care about it. 

5898. {Sir R. Hill.) Are the boats drawn by 
horses or propelled by steam ? — Propelled by steam. 
They have an arrangement the moment the goods 
arrive of advising the parties of the arrival of their 
goods or despatching them with their own carts to 
the various shopkeepers. 

5899. {Capt. Galton.) Do vou know Carlow itself 
as a town ?— Yes, I do. 

5900. Do you believe that low rates to and from 
Carlow would produce a quantity of traffic ? — I be- 
lieve they would. I think a great deal of the agri- 
cultural produce of that rich district would come up 
to Dublin that does not now come, if there was a 
lower rate. There is often a considerable difference 
in the price of butter and potatoes at Carlow and 
Dublin. 

5901. Is there such a difference as would make it 
worth while to send them up by railway if the rate 
was low ? — Certainly, if the rates were at all mode- 
rate ; but now, if you get them upon the railway, you 
find the difference is nearly absorbed in the carriage, 
and therefore the goods do not come j the farmers 
will not send them. 

5902. From your experience of Carlow, if you had 
the working of that line, would you feel disposed to 
carry at low passenger rates as well as at low goods 
rates ? — Certainly. I am quite in favour of that in 
any district in Ireland. 

5903. {Mr. Horsfall.) And I suppose in England 
too ? — They have such a monstrous traffic in England 
that there is not the same necessity. I believe gene- 
rally rates in England are lower than they are in 
Ireland, for passengers especially ; but we have a very 
poor population in Ireland, thinly scattered over the 
country. They require to have every accommodation 
at the lowest possible figure to encourage them to 
send their produce and to travel themselves. 

5904. {Chairman.) Is there any other information 
which you can furnish the Committee with in con- 
nexion with railways ? — I am not .aware that there is 
anything else at present. 
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The witness subsequently sent in the following statement : Mr. P. Poe. 

Londonderry and Coleraine Railway Co. nth June 1865. 



Number of Passengers, Rate per Mile at which each Class was carried, with total Receipts of Londonderry 
and Coleraine Railway for following years as under : — 
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Working Expenses in the year 1855 about 85 per cent. 
Do. do. 1860 „ 34i „ 

Goods increased in proportion with a similar reduction of rates. 



Adjourned till Friday next at 12 o’clock. 
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the London and North-western Company being com- 

pelled to take our traffic, as if it were their own traffic, 1 6th J une 1865. 



5905. ( Chairman .) You are the general manager 
of the Great Western Railway ?— I am. 

5906. Have you been general manager of the Great 

Western Railway for several years?— I have been 
general manager for two years, since the amalgama- 
tion of the South Wales Railway and the West Mid- 
land Railway ; before that time I was goods manager 
of the line. _ , 

5907. Has the Great Western Company made any 
arrangements ivith any of the Irish railway companies 
with regard to through traffic or through booking r — 
Yes, they have made arrangements with the Water- 
lord and Limerick Company, and with the Waterford 
and Kilkenny Company. 

5908. Will you be so good as to state to the Com- 
mission the nature of the arrangement that has been 
made ?— It is simply a through booking arrangement 
with the Waterford and Limerick : Company with re- 
gard to passengers, they getting their local fares, and 
as regards goods taking a mileage proportion with 
the clearing house terminals. It is the same with 
the Waterford and Kilkenny Company. We have 
also a right to book through with the Great Southern 
and Western Company under an agreement which 
was sanctioned by Parliament about two years ago, 
when we got our amalgamation, and also under a 
clause which was afterwards introduced into the bill 
in the Committee in the House of Lords, by which 
it was arranged that whatever through booking was 
given to the London and North-western Company 
should also be given to the Great Western Company ; 
that applies via Holyhead ; it is not put in full force, 
and at the present time it only applies to the Great 
Southern and Western ; as that is the only company 
which at present books through with the London and 
North-western Company. 

5909. (Capt. Galton.) How would you get on to 
the Great Southern and Western line ? by way of 
Holyhead ? — Over the London and North-western 
Railway. Our amalgamation agreement gives us the 
fullest facilities over the London and North-western 
line, the passengers leaving our line either at Wolver 



to Dublin. 

5910. (Mr. Glyn.) Have you advertised that route? 
Generally, as far as Dublin is concerned, that ar- 
rangement is in full force. 

5911. (Chairman.) Is there any important traffic 

passing over your system, derived from the Irish rail- 
ways, with which you have through bookiug arrange- 
ments ? A most important traffic from Waterford and 

Limerick. 

5912. Is that traffic carried on between Waterford 
and Bristol ? — There is traffic between Waterford and 
Bristol ; but we have no through booking arrange- 
ments via Bristol to Waterford ; we have from Lon- 
don via Bristol to Cork. 

5913. Where does the Waterford traffic come to ? 
— It comes to Milford Haven. 

5914. Have the arrangements which now exist 
between you and the Waterford and Limerick Com- 
pany been satisfactory to the Great Western Com- 
pany, or do thev wish to carry them further because 
they think the traffic could be further augmented ?— 
So far as the Waterford and Limerick Company are 
concerned, the arrangements have been satisfactory ; 
but as to the other parts of Ireland in the south they 
do not go far enough. If through booking is to be 
carried on via Dublin, we think that it ought also to 
be carried on via Waterford, and to all parts of the 
south of Ireland. 

5915. That is to say, you think that from the 
Great Southern and Western line they should book 
through to Waterford?— Yes; or to any place to 
which it would form a reasonable route. The 
directors of the Waterford and Limerick Company, 
I believe, have been very anxious for it to be done. 

5916. (Mr. Hamilton.) Do the directors of the 
Great Southern and Western Company 'refuse to give 
you through booking arrangements ?— I have not 
personally asked for through booking arrangements 
until a few weeks ago, and then they refused them ; 
but I have understood from other parties in the south 
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obtain through booking ; however, I cannot speak • of 
that from my own knowledge. 

5917. Who do you mean by the word “ they ” ?- — 
The Waterford and Kilkenny Company. I have 
understood from parties that they have been always 
anxious it should be done ; but, as I have before said, 
I do not know this of my own knowledge. 

5918. (Mr. Glyn.) Do the. Irish railway companies 
with which you are connected charge, as part of the 
through booking rate, a local rate ? — Not in the case 
of the Waterford and Limerick Company ; they have 
booked through with the Great Western Company on 
fair and liberal terms, and I am bound to say that 
for an Irish company, having a limited amount of 
traffic, I should consider it a reasonable thing in some 
cases for them to expect something more than a mile- 
age proportion, because their traffic is not so extensive 
as it is on English railways, with respect to which 
the rule is to divide by mileage, with clearing house 
terminals. 

5919. (Chairman.) Are they satisfied with their 
mileage proportion ? — Within the last few months 
they have been negotiating with the Great Western 
Company in order to obtain some better arrangement. 
They have deposited a bill in Parliament this session 
with the view of bringing about a closer- connexion 
between the Great Western Company and their line,, 
and it was in consequence of that bill coming on that 
they came to the Great Western divectors ^ to. ; kn,ow 
what course they would adopt as , to j ; t ; they were 
very desirous that we should giye them some rebate, 
or else that we should undertake to work their line. 

5920. ( Capt. Gulton.) Was a working arrangement 
provided for in the bill which they were promoting ; 
— Yes ; it was for a lease to or working arrangement 
by the Great Western Company. 

5921. Was the Great Western Company anxious to 
take it ? — The directors of the Great Western Com- 
pany have decided not to take any steps in the matter 
at present. I should mention that the directors of the 
Great Western Company did not take the initiative in 
depositing that bill ; it was done alone by the Irish 
Railway Company, and without consulting the Great 
Western Company. 

.5922. ( Chairman .) Have you traffic both in passen- 
gers and in goods oh the Waterford and Limerick 
Railway ? — Yes, but our steam packets are principally 
suitable for the carriage of goods ; they are not first- 
class boats for passenger traffic, and therefore the 
traffic in passengers, is not large. 

5923. (Mr. Hamilton.) You said, I think, “ our 
“ packets.;” the Great Western Company does not 
own any, does it ? — No ; what I meant was, the 
packets on that route, but we support those packets 
indirectly. 

5924. (Mr. Horsfall.) The bill that you have 
referred to was merely an enabling bill ?— Yes. 

5925. (Capt. Galton.) Have you considered the 
question of the advantage that might result from 
leasing an Irish line in that way ; do you think it 
would be advantageous to the Great Western Com- 
pany ? — No doubt of it. As far as they are concerned, 
it would be advantageous to them to get a control 
over the Irish railway, and so get all the through 
traffic over their own system. But if you asked me 
whether, in the public interest, an Irish railway 
should be leased to an English railway company, I 
should consider that there would be a great question 
about it. 

5926. Do you think it would be worked as well 
with respect to local fares and rates as it is at present 
worked by the Irish company ? — If a line of railway 
were placed under my control in Ireland for the 
benefit of the Great Western Company, I should of 
course consider the interests of the Great Western 
Company first, and as the local traffic upon a railway 
is generally far more important, at least as it bears a 
large proportion to the through traffic, I do not think, 
unless under special circumstances, it would be 
desirable to hand over an Irish railway to any par- 
ticular company. - 



5927. But still, if the Great Western Company had 
a lease of the line, it would be to its interest, I 
presume, to develop the traffic to the utmost ? — Yes, 
if they were. the; possessors of the line itself certainly. 
If they were the owners of the line of course they 
would do the same, in order to develop traffic upon 
it, as they would do with their own line. - I have 
been speaking merely of working the line under a 
working arrangement, and I draw a distinction 
between the owners being in actual possession of the 
railway and a company who are simply the workers 
of the railway. 

5928. In the case of being the lessees of the liue, 
you would pay a rent lor it, and you would develop 
the traffic to the utmost ? — No doubt. 

5929. Have you considered whether it is probable 
that the railways in Ireland would be better worked 
if they were leased to English companies ? — I have 
heard that suggested, but I should consider, looking 
at the amount of local traffic in Ireland compared with 
the through traffic, and considering that the Irish 
railways are not very large in extent compared with 
the English railways, the)' could be worked very 
efficiently as one line of railway if they were amal- 
gamated. 

5930; If the whole of the Irish railways were con- 
certed into one ? — Yes ; and I should think that it 
would be a very great benefit to Ireland. 

5931. {Mr: Horsfall.) Supposing the London and 
North --western Company to have leased : those lines, 
does anything suggest itself to you that would enable 
you to increase the traffic ? — If we were to lease the 
lines, we should give further facilities for the through 
traffic towards England. 

5932. Would you lower the rates of charge ? — The 
through rates from Waterford and Limerick to 
London are very low, and they are perhaps the 
lowest rates that are charged anywhere. I cannot 
say that we should lo\ver the rates upon that traffic. 

5933. Would you lower the rates upon the Irish 
part of the traffic,? — That would depend upon the 
expansiveness of the traffic. Wherever by lowering 
the rates you have a reasonable prospect of increasing 
the traffic, it is no doubt most desirable to lower the 
rates, but without knowing the nature of the traffic, 
and between what places it was to be carried, I am 
scarcely: able to say. It would no doubt be desirable 
to lower the rates in the public interest. 

5934. On the particular lines to which we have 
been referring ? — I do not know sufficient of their 
local requirements to be able to answer that question; 
but, undoubtedly, in the public interest, lowering the 
rates would be beneficial. I cannot, however, say 
that it would be beneficial to the Company, unless 
there was a large increase of traffic to compensate 
for the reduction. 

5935. (Lord Donoughmore.) As between Milford 
Haven and Waterford, have you not given a guarantee 
to the Waterford Company ? — We have guaranteed 
them a minimum income. 

5936. Is that a joint guarantee that is given to the 
Waterford and Limerick Company ? — No; it is solely 
by the Great Western Company. 

5937. With regal'd to the minimum income, can 
you state roughly what profit is insured to them ? — 
No, I cannot state that ; but I think we give them 
a rebate out of the receipts on our line amounting to 
something above 20,0001 a year. 

5938. Is that in addition to their charges for 
freight ? — It is in addition to their own proportion, of 
the mileage rate as between Waterford and Milford 
Haven. 

5939. (Capt. Galton.) There is a very large traffic, 

is there not ? — Yes ; there is a large traffic i if bacon 
and butter, and that description of goods ; there is 
also a traffic in cattle, horses, and pigs ; but there is 
not a large passenger traffic. :i ‘ 

5940. Do you think the passenger traffic could be 
more largely developed if better boats were put on ? 
— Yes, I do. 
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5941. " (Lord Stanley.) Would that line, in your 
opinion, ever compete with the Holyhead line ? — Yes, 
to a certain extent; but it would require very 
expensive boats to compete very successfully with 
the route via Holyhead. The average, passage to 
Milford is now above nine hours, and the passage to 
Holyhead is only four and a half hours; and of course 
the first-class passengers are more likely to take the 
Holyhead route. It would be possible to put on a 
much better class of boats, which would make the 
passage on an average in seven hours. 

5942. Was there not a project entertained some 
years ago by the Great Western Company to establish 
a rival port to Holyhead at a place called Portlidyu- 
llaen ? — Yes, that is in North Wales. 

5943. Was that project entirely abandoned ? — The 
Great Western Company do not move in it, but the 
Aberystwith and Welsh Coast Company obtained 
powers to make a railway to that place, and there; 
also have been parties in North Wales who have been 
very anxious to complete the communication from 
Bala by way of Festiniog, and to open a route in 
that direction. 

59'44. You probably look upon that rather as a 
local question than as affecting the Great Western 
Company ? — It is a matter that the Great Western 
Company have not moved in for many year’s. 

5945. (Lord Donoughmorc.) Did not the Great 
Western directors at one time obtain an Act em- 
powering them to make a line to Fishguard ? — Yes, 
that was the original South Wales line, which has 
been resuscitated this year, and has been passed. 

5946. Is it the intention of the Great Western 
Company to make a harbour' there ? — It is not pro- 
moted by the Great Western Company, but it is 
promoted by independent parties, and they say that 
they will make a, harbour there. 

5947. The passage across the channel from that 
point to Wexford is a very short one ? — Yes, it is, 
and they say that they can compete successfully with 
the route by Holyhead. I think it is about the same 
mileage, or less, or within a mile or two of the route 
by Holyhead. 

5948. (Chairman.) Was not an Act obtained last 
year for a railway on the Irish side of the channel, to 
a place called Roslea Harbour ? — Yes. 

5949. Is that the point you mean ? — Yes. 

5950. If all the Irish railways were amalgamated 
to be worked as one company, do you think it would 
be necessary to take any precautions against that com- 
pany endeavouring to concentrate all the traffic at any- 
one port to the injury of the other Irish ports. I 
think there is no doubt that that would be so. At 
the present time the local companies seem to direct their 
attention mainly to their own particular port, and that 
is the reason why there are complaints made that the 
traffic is not allowed to take its own course. If all the 
Irish railways were amalgamated, it would, of course, 
depend upon the directory as to which port they would 
favour, so that probably some stipulations would be 
necessary in order to protect the interests of the various 
ports. 

5951. Would it be the interest of one company, or 
do you think they could work the traffic cheaply if 
they endeavoured to concentrate it all at one of the 
ports, rather than to distribute it in the proportions 
in which it would naturally go to the different ports ? 
—Certainly they might do so. The Waterford and 
Limerick Company, who are- working in friendly 
connexion with us now, as they have done with the 
Great Southern and Western Company, and with the 
London and North-western Company, have entered 
into an arrangement by which the traffic should go 
from Limerick to Waterford, and that they are to 
obtain the same payment upon it, although it leaves 
their line at ; the Limerick Junction. 

5952. What sort of stipulations do you think would 
be necessary to give all the ports a fair chance ? 
—1 think it would require some very strong clauses 
to be framed, giving an appeal to some tribunal 
in case the traffic was improperly diverted; 

H 



5953. Ought traffic, in your opinion, always to be 
allowed to take the shortest course ?— I do not say 
that under all circumstances, because there is no 
doubt that when there is a superior route it cannot 
be expected that traffic should be sent by the 
shortest route, and in that case the longest route 
might be the best. Take, for example, the. traffic 
arising close to Waterford ; it might be the interest of 
the Company to take that traffic to Dublin, although 
the parties might be willing to send it to Waterford, 
and we have had complaints made to us by parties 
who use the Waterford route that when they want 
to get trucks: to take the traffic to Waterford they 
cannot obtain them. 

. 5954. (Mr. Hamilton.) From what Company do 
you mean? — I think from the Great Southern and 
Western Company ; but L do : no,t .say this from my 
own knowledge. This has been stated to us by par- 
ties trading on our own line. I. do not make use of 
that as a complaint against the Great Southern and 
Western Company at all. 

59 55. (Lord Donoughmore!) Have you :..ai list; of 
the places in England to which you have, through, 
booking arrangements with the Waterford and Li-: 
merick Company ? — I think I have a list of some of 
them. 

5956. Is Crewe among those places ? — Yes. ; Crewei 

is a London and North-western station. c«i! 

5957. I thought your line ran to Crewe ?-4Jt will! 
run to that place. Crewe is, in fact, one of out 
junctions with the London and North-Western line ; 
but the connecting link between our main line and; 
the line which runs to Crewe is not yet opened. 

5958.1s Wolverhampton one of the places? — 
Yes. . 

5959. Which do you consider is the natural' route 
for goods passing from any place in the south of 
Ireland to Wolverhampton, is it by Waterford and 
Milford, or by Dublin and Holyhead ? — I think; for 
goods going to Wolverhampton, the most convenient 
route would be by Holyhead. 

5960: Which would be the route for goods sent to 
Birmingham ? — The same route. 

5961. And yet you compete with the Great' 
Southern and Western Company and the London 
and North-western Company by making through 
rates by the other route ? — Yes, we make through 
rates ; but I say, notwithstanding that, I believe 
the other route is the best of the two from those 
places. 

5962. Are your charges lower than theirs are, or 
are they the same?— I can scarcely answer that 
question. We have only just received from the 
London and North-western Company their scale of 
rates, and they have not yet been compared. We 
have a right to book through by the London and 
North-western line, but it is not fully put into force 
yet. We applied to them for their list of rates, and 
they have now sent them to us, and they are under 
consideration. 

5963: Is Manchester one of the places to which 
you have through booking ? — No ; we have not 1 
through booking arrangements to any place so far 
north. 

5964. (Capt. Galton.) Is Shrewsbury too far north? 
— I believe they can send, via Holyhead, the Wolver- 
hampton and Birmingham traffic. We send by the 
north also. 

5965. (Lord Donoughmore.) Do you think it would 
be possible to make an equitable arrangement as be- 
tween Dublin and Waterford byrunning a line across 
England, and saying that all plaoes to the north of 
that line should be considered as entitled to the 
Dublin route, or rather that the Dublin route should 
be entitled to the traffic from those places, and that 
the Waterford route should be entitled to traffic from 
places south of that line ?— I think it is possible, 
as between the different companies, that such an 
arrangement might be made. 

5966. Are you aware that such an arrangement 
was made between the Great Southern' and Westerr 
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J. Grierson, Company and the Midland Company ? — I am gene- 
Esq. rally aware that there was such an arrangement. 

5967. ( Cant. Gallon.) Do you think it would be an 

16 th June 1865. advantageous arrangement for the public ? — I think 
that it would be equivalent to closing up one route in 
each direction. 

5968. For the benefit of a particular port ? — Yes, 
and for the benefit of the two companies. 

5969. {Lord Donoughmore.) Supposing that divi- 
sion was coupled with, stringent powers to oblige the 
companies to carry at certain reasonable maximum 
fares, do you think the arrangement would work well 
in the interests of the public ? — I have, no doubt that 
it would work well in the interests of the public ; but, 
as I said before, I think it would be equivalent to 
shutting up one of the routes, because if parties wished 
to send ti'affic between a place in England and a place 
in Ireland in a way contrary to that arrangement, 
they could not so send it. 

5970. As matters stand now, all traffic which is 
brought to any local station of a railway company at 
which that company are -the masters, and there is no 
competition, goes by the route which is favoured by 
that company ? — That is so. 

5971. For instance the traffic brought to the station 
at Tipperary, which is on the Waterford and Limerick 
line, is naturally sent by the Waterford and Limerick 
line by the Waterford route ; but if it is brought to 
the station at Dundrum, close by, which is on the 
Great Southern and Western line, it is sent by Dub- 
lin ? — Yes, but so far as the Great Western Company 
are concerned they are desirous that the traffic 
should take its own natural route, and there are four 
points with which they interchange traffic with 
Ireland now : one is Bristol, another Milford Haven, 
another Chester and Holyhead, and the other Birken- 
head, and they are disposed to keep those four routes 
open. 

5972. {Mr. Horsfall.) Would not such a division 
of the traffic, as has been suggested, be so far disad- 
vantageous that it would enable the railway companies 
to charge high rates and up to the maximum fares ? — 
No doubt, in combination with the Irish companies, it 
would be so, if the traffic would bear them. 

5973. {Capt Galton.) You say that it is the wish 
of the Great Western Company to keep open the four 
routes you have named ? — Yes. 

5974. What arrangements do you make for keeping 
them open ; do you allow people to say by what route 
their traffic shall go ? — Yes. 

5975. I suppose there is a different rate of charge 
according to the length of the route ? — If we booked 
through via Holyhead or Milford to the same places, 
it would be the same rate. 

5976. I suppose the majority of persons would say 
they did not care which way the traffic went ? — At 
the present time we only book to Cork via Bristol, 
and in that case the rate charged by the steam-packet 
companies, being less, it is the cheaper route, and 
parties select that route when they are not particular 
in point of time to a day, but those packets do not run 
every day. 

5977. {Mr. Hamilton .) Is there anything to pre- 
vent your booking through between Bristol and 
Waterford? — Nothing; at one time we did book 
through via Bristol and Waterford, but when the 
Milford packets were put on, the South Wales Com- 
pany. being then an independent line, the through 
booking was withdrawn. We have stated, even lately, 
to the parties that we are willing to book through 
from London to Waterford via Bristol, and that the 
Great Western Company are willing to keep those 
routes open. 

5978. I understood you to refer to some arrange- 
ment with regard to the Limerick junction, which 
operated as an impediment to the free interchange of 
traffic ; will you be good enough to explain that ? — 
An agreement has been entered into by the Great 
Southern and Western Company, the Waterford and 
Limerick Company, the London and North-western 
Company, and some of the packet companies, the 



City of Dublin Packet Company, and also Messrs. 
Malcolmson’s Company, by which it is agreed that cer- 
tain portions of the traffic shall be considered as going 
via Waterford, and certain portions via Dublin, but 
the traffic really takes the Dublin route ; the Water- 
ford and Limerick Company being paid by a certain 
per-eentage upon the traffic just as if it passed over 
their line, and Messrs. Malcolmson being paid in the 
same manner. 

5979. {Lord Donoughmore.) Can you give me the 
date of that agreement ? — I am speaking from a circular 
that was issued on the 10th January 1865, and the 
note upon that states that this arrangement came into 
operation in September, 1864. 

5980. {Mr. Glyn.) That is an arrangement, is it 
not, very much between the Great Southern and 
Western and the other Companies ? — It has reference 
to the routes which the Great Southern and Western 
line feeds. 

5981. {Lord Donoughmore.) Is it in the nature of 
a common purse agreement ? — Yes. 

5982. A certain portion of the traffic is credited to 
Waterford ; nq matter how the traffic is carried ? — 
Yes ; the traffic arising at Limerick, if there was no 
agreement, the Waterford and Limerick Company 
would take to Waterford if the public would permit 
them, and hand it over to the Great Southern and 
Western Company at Limerick Junction, and although 
they take it over only about one-third of their line, 
they are paid just as if the traffic passed over the whole 
of it. 

5983. {Sir It. Hill.) Is that done with or without 
the consent of the persons despatching the goods ? — 
It is done in the cases to which I have referred without 
the parties being asked anything about it ; of course 
the consigned traffic would be taken by the route via 
Limerick Junction, if the public required it. 

5984. It is not done then in defiance of the wish 
of the consignees ? — No ; I have no doubt that if the 
traffic was consigned via Waterford they would so 
take it. 

5985. {Mr. Hamilton.) Is there any doubt as to 
the genuineness of the document you have referred to? 
— None. 

5986. I suppose it is a very ordinary case of ar- 
rangement between different companies ? — I do not 
know of any such arrangement being in existence at 
the present time. 

5987. Do you know the amount of the rebate or 
allowance that is made to Mr. Malcolmson as between 
Waterford and Dublin, for I understand that he gets 
a rebate whether he carries the goods or not ? — Yes, 
he does. 

5988. Do you know what that amounts to ? — He 
is paid as if one half of the traffic took that route. 

5989. Who pays that rebate to Mr. Malcolmson ? 
— It is out of the freight upon the gross traffic. Sup- 
pose that all the traffic which is obtained from Lime- 
rick and sent, say, to Birmingham, is carried via Dublin, 
then the, great Southern and Western Company and 
the London and North-western Company obtain all 
the receipts in the settlement in the Irish clearing 
house ; but Messrs. Malcolmson and the Waterford 
and Limerick Company have their proportion from 
them; 

5990. And of course that prejudices the trades of 
the port of Waterford ? — Undoubtedly. 

5991. {Mr. Glyn.) It benefits the railway company 
having a long run, the Great Southern and Western ? 
— Yes, it does. 

5992. {Mr. Hamilton.) Has any representation 
been made upon this subject by the Great W eslern 
Company, because, I presume, this arrangement pre- 
judices their interests also ? — We have made repre- 
sentations to the London and North-western Company 
upon it. 

5993. ( Chairman.) Do you receive any Irish traffic 
at Birkenhead or at Chester? — We receive Irish 
traffic at the present time at Liverpool. There are 
no steamers which now run into the Birkenhead 
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pare with the advantages that would be otherwise J. Grierson, 



docks, but we are in expectation that traffic will be 
done through Birkenhead in about 18 months. 

5994. Do you expect traffic from the north of 
Ireland ? — Yes. 

5995. ( Capt . Gallon.) Will the steamers be your 
own ? — It is not in contemplation by the Great 
Western Company to put steamers on. We have 
frequently discussed the matter about running lines 
of steamers to Birkenhead, and the trade which 
naturally comes from the north of Ireland to Liver- 
pool will always be large, therefore these packets will 
bring the through traffic for the railways at the same 
time, and as Birkenhead is so convenient a place, we 
expect that a line of steamers will be run to that place 
from Dublin ; that is a matter which has been latterly 

discussed, but no arrangement is yet made ; nothing . _ 

tangible has yet been arrived at. With regard to mileage proportion out of it. But^when 
running a line of boats to Greenore, that only is ii 



“"raoi. (Mr. Hamilton.) The experience you have 1MllJl „ 1865 . 

obtained in the working of the two systems, the West 

Midland and the Great Western, leads you to enter- 
tain a favourable opinion as to the effect that would 
be produced in Ireland by an amalgamation of all the 
railways there ?— That is so. We have also entered 
into an arrangement with the Vale of Neath Railway 
Company, where, in the same manner, the traffic 
arising upon that railway might take either the route 
via Neath or via Aberdare, we having junctions at 
both places. They struggled to get the longest mile- 
age on their line, and they had the power to charge 
certain local rates upon it, so that the effect was that 
we were compelled to give up the right to get a fair 



contemplation. 

5996. {Capt. Gallon.) Will you be good enough to 
state the reasons why you consider it is desirable, for 
the public interests, that all the railways in Ireland 
should be amalgamated into one ? — Because, I think, 
where the traffic in the country is so small as it is, 
and the local companies are all endeavouring to carry 
that traffic to a particular port, which they consider 
in their own interest entirely, the traffic, not having 
the free flow which it would have if all the lines were 
in the hands of one company, is not so large as it 
would be, and the public do not get all the conveniences 
and accommodation which I think should be provided 
for them. I can speak from some experience with 
regard to amalgamations, and as to their effect in 
opening routes, because, before the Great Western 
Company became amalgamated with the West Mid- 
land Company, we had junctions at four or five places, 
and yet we did not interchange traffic, or only as little 
as each company could give ; but as soon as the 
amalgamation took place we made through rates, and 
we did not then care which route the traffic took, 
whether by the one or the other of the lines, or partly 
over their line and partly over ours ; and the conse- 
quence has been that a very large amount of additional 
traffic has sprung up between the two lines. Of course 
it cannot be expected that this will happen in anything 
like the same proportion in Ireland, because there are 
in that country no collieries nor iron works, nor any 
large manufactures, as there are in England ; but 
still I believe that traffic would arise to a very great 
extent. 

5997. And the gain that would be made upon one 
railway would compensate for the loss sustained upon 
another ? — Yes, exactly so. I may state that the 
West Midland Company and the Great Western Com- 
pany before the amalgamation were both anxious to 
obtain the largest amount of profit for their own line, 
but the moment the amalgamation took place, and 
there was no longer any difference of interest, the 
traffic took its own free course, and although we re- 
duced many of the rates considerably, the traffic be- 
came so largely developed that we were more than 
compensated for the reductions we had made, and the 
public were greatly benefited. 

5998. {Mr. Gli/n.) And I suppose there was a con- 
siderable reduction in the working expenses ? — There 
was some reduction in the working expenses also, but 
that has not been felt upon the Great Western line to 
the extent that might be expected, because the directors 
of the Great Western line have been expending con- 
siderable sums of money upon the line, and they have 
also very much improved their service. 

5999. If the new system works as you say, there 
would in Ireland also bo a saving of working ex- 
penses ? — Yes, there would be a great advantage in 
having the rolling stock, the engines and carriages, 
available to go over all parts of the country wherever 
they were required. 

6000. There would be great economy in material ; 
— Yes, very great economy ; and there would also be 
a saving in the general charges, but that does not 
really amount to a very large sum, nothing to 

12062 . 



into an aiTangement with them in December last, we 
reduced all the coal rates to London to about Is. 5d. 
a ton. 

6002. {Sir R. Hill.) What was the effect of that 
reduction? — I believe that the coal traffic at the 
present time is 20 per cent, higher than it was ; but 
I should say that it does not entirely arise from that 
cause ; for we expected, under any circumstances, to 
get a large coal trade into London ; but that is 
another instance to prove that where you do away 
with the separate pocket interests of companies, the 
companies derive great advantages from it.. 

6003. Has there not been a very large increase of 
traffic upon the Great Western line within the last 
two or three years ? — Yes, I dare say that in the 
first year after the amalgamation took place, our 
traffic increased probably to the extent of 8 or 9 per 
cent. 

6004. Do you consider that that was owing mainly 
to the arrangements which you have been describing ? 
— Yes, to a large extent. 

6005. You believe that the Great Western Company 
have derived great benefit themselves, and that at the 
same time the public have been benefited ? — Yes, it 
has benefited the public to a very large extent. The 
Great Western shareholders have not yet obtained the 
benefit resulting from it, which they might otherwise 
have done, if it had not been for the extended service 
which they have given both with respect to goods 
and passenger trains, and other expenses which they 
have incurred, and which have not yet been fully 
recouped by an increase of traffic, but which will be 
recouped. 

6006. I was speaking rather of the benefit to the 
public from the reduced charges? — That is undoubted. 
In the same manner, not only as between the West 
Midland Company, the South Wales Company and 
the Great Western Company, had the amalgamation 
the effect which I have just stated, but in dealing with 
such companies as the London and North-western 
and the Midland Company, those companies have not, 
and neither has the Great Western Company, looked 
at small matters in the same way that we did before. 

6007. Do you believe that the adoption of a similar 
arrangement in Ireland would lead to similar results ? 

Yes, but of course there would be a difference in 

decree iu consequence of the difference between the 
two countries. 

6008. ( Capt. Galton.) The fewer separate railways 
there were iu Ireland the better it would be for the 
country ? — Yes. 

6009. It would be better to have one system rather 
than two or three systems ? — I do not say that two or 
three systems might not obtain the whole, or nearly 
the whole, of the benefit that I have referred to ; but 
I do not see anything in Ireland which would make 
it necessary to put the- Irish railways into three 
systems, if no reason could be urged against their 
being put into one. 

6010. {Sir R. Hill.) You think that they are not 
too large to be put into one system ? — No. 

6011. The total mileage of the Irish railways is, I 
believe, less than the total mileage of some of the 
large systems of railways iu France ?— It is about the 

I i 
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J Grierson, same, I think. I believe that the total mileage iu 
Esq. Ireland is about 1,700 miles, and the mileage of the 
6t une 186 5. j j0n q on an( j North-western and the Great Western 
lines is about 1,300 miles each. 

6012. (Sir Ii. Hill.) The mileage of some of the 
railway systems in France, I believe, is vefy much 
more ? — From 1,700 to 1,900 miles. 

6013. (Mr.Glyn.) There would be no more diffi- 
culty in working the Irish railways as you propose 
from north to south in one system than in working 
from Birkenhead to the Land’s End ? — I see none. 

6014. (Mr. Hamilton.) The train mileage would 
be very materially less would it not ? — I do not know 
that. I think that if all the railways in Ireland were 
put under one company, the larger the company the 
more service the public would expect from them. 

6015. Would not the train mileage of the whole 
Irish system be considerably less than the train 
mileage on such a line as the London and North- 
western ? — Yes. 

6016. (Mr. Glyiii) Are you of opinion that one 
Board could develop the local traffic iu Ireland satis- 
factorily ? — Yes, I am. 

6017. (Mr. Hamilton.) Have there not been in- 
stances of complaints being made that the local traffic 
is apt to be neglected by the existence of the system 
to which you have already referred ? — There have 
been frequent complaints, but I have never known a 
case authenticated. All the railway companies in 
this country have to pass through the ordeal of coming 
before Parliamentary Committees every year, and I 
think the traders have never once complained that 
they could not then obtain redress for any complaints 
they had to make ; since the year 1849 there has not 
been a year in which we have not had our tolls 
attacked, and I believe that we have passed success- 
fully through every committee. 

6018. (Mr. Glyn.) As far as practicable the members 
of the different railway boards in England are selected 
in order to represent the different local interests ? — 
Yes, to a great extent. 

6019. (Sir Ii. Hill.) It is highly advantageous to 
the companies as well as to the public to cultivate the 
local traffic, is it not? — I think that the local traffic 
of every railway is a most important matter. 

6020. Therefore if the directors of the amalgamated 
Irish railways were to look to their own interests, 
they would cultivate the local traffic ? — Most undoubt- 
edly they would. 

6021. (Mr. Horsfall.) The amalgamated company 
would, of course, have its agents to look after the 
local traffic ? — It would subdivide the lines into such 
lengths as would be most convenient for efficient 
working, and probably it would divide the attention 
of its board by appointing different committees to 
look after the various districts. 

6022. Beyond this, would it not be desirable that 
'hey should have agents employed in the different 
parts of the country, in the place of, perhaps, eight or 
fen directors to look after the traffic in the same locality? 
—No doubt in the same way that the London and 
North-western Company would have a manager in 
Manchester, another in Liverpool, and another in 
Leeds, for the purpose of looking after the traffic. 

6023. (Sir Ii. Hill.) Other things being equal, an 
extensive system, you think, can be better managed 
than a small one ? — It can be better managed than 
a number of small systems, undoubtedly. 

6024. (Mr. Hamilton.) Were you not in Ireland a 
few months ago ? — Yes. 

6025. Had you any opportunity then of seeing the 
working of the railway system in Ireland ?— Yes ; I 
was in the north of Ireland ; I went there with a 
gentleman, and we were very much struck indeed 
by the smallness of the lines of railway there, and 
with what we thought was a very undesirable mode 
of working them, and in consequence of this we 
thought that it would be a great advantage if the 
lines were amalgamated. I had no notion then of any 
investigation such as the present faking place, but 
we expressed that opinioh at the time. 



6026. What do you mean by an undesirable why of 
working the lines ? — For instance, you will see some 
parties in the north who are all for getting everything 
for Belfast, others for Londonderry, and others for 
Dublin, and so on, instead of working the lines as one 
company and letting the traffic take its natural route 
to either of those three places. 

6027. Then you think the traffic was placed under 
compulsion ? — Yes, no doubt. 

6028. (Capt. Galton.) From the local interests of 
individual directors ? — I should imagine so. 

6029. (Lord Stanley.) Do you feel certain that if 

all the Irish railways were in the hands of a single 
company they would not fall into the same error ?— 
It would require, I think, some strong clauses to make 
sure that one company directed by a particular board 
and selected iu a particular manner did not fall into 
the same course. ‘ 

6030. You think that they should be tied up so as 
to avoid all local connexions and influence as far as 
possible ? — I certainly would not go so far as that, for 
I believe that a local director is very often, from his 
knowledge, of very great, value to a company. 

6031. (Sir R. Hill.) But you think that the direc- 
tors should look to the general interests of the Com- 
pany rather than to separate and individual interests? 
— Yes. 

6032. (Mr. Hamilton.) Have you had any oppor- 
tunity of forming an opinion as to the condition of the 
railways in Ireland ?— From what I saw of them I 
thought that the lines were in very good condition. 

6033. Was (he rolling stock in good condition ’?_ 
It. was in fair condition, but not in such good condi- 
tion as on our best lines. 

6034. Was the permanent way in good order ? 

Yes, with the exception of one line which I should 
prefer not to mention, which we thought was not in 
good order. 



ouoo. {Mr. Glyn.) Do you consider that they work 

the lines satisfactorily in Ireland ?— They appear to 
do so; the trains appear to be punctual. 

6036. Not at a low speed,, generally ?— Yes, and 
therefore that is a reason for their being punctual. . 

6037. (Chairman.) Do you think that a project 
for amalgamating the Irish lines would be looked 
upon with jealousy by any of the great English rail- 
way companies ?— That would depend upon how the 
company was constituted, but I should think that any 
railway company that was merely desirous of havino- 
its fair share of traffic would have no objection to see 
all the Irish railways amalgamated if they saw that 
the managing company was fairly constituted. 

6038. ( Capt. Galton.) Such an amalgamated com- 
pany should be either entirely independent of the 
existing English railway companies or should have 

directors in it who would represent them ? Either 

of those courses is wdiat I think would be the best 
to be adopted. 



6039. With regard to working the Irish railways, 
are there any items of expenditure which you think 

would be cheaper in Ireland than in England ? 

Perhaps wages might be cheaper for a. certain class 
of men. 

6040. Not for the skilled workmen ?— No, I should 
not think so. 

6041. For artificers ?— Not as far as I have under- 
stood from mechanics in Ireland ; I do not think there 
is much difference in the wages of skilled mechanics 
m Ireland as compared with those paid in England. 
Porters and that class of persons would be paid less, 
than we pay them iu England. 

6042. Would that make any material difference ?— 
I do not think there would be much difference. There 
are, however, many circumstances which have to be 
taken into account; for example, in England we run 
much quicker trains, and therefore both our rolling- 
stock and the permanent way suffer deterioration 
more rapidly. In Ireland they travel slower, but then 
they have not such heavy loads to draw. When you 
come to take these other circumstances into account, 
the per-centage of expenses upon receipts will not be 
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found to be very different. In Ireland they will send. 
goods trucks with much less than a full truck load. 
In England, where we carry a much larger quantity of 
merchandise, we are more frequently able to send full 
truck loads, which tends to economy. 

6043. {Mr, Glyn .) That applies also does it not to 
passenger trains ?■ — Yes, and therefore although there 
might be some items that are cheaper in Ireland, there 
are certain circumstances which seem to tell against 
their working cheaper. 

6044. {Mr. Hamilton:) What has your experience 
been of amalgamation or the absorption of small lines 
into large ones ; has it the effect of raising the rates 
of wages or not ? — As far as the Great Western Com- 
pany is concerned it has always had that effect. 

6045. Do you mean to say that porters and the 
ordinary servants of railways receive higher wages 
when serving an amalgamated company than when 
they are employed by a small local company ? — 
Yes, undoubtedly ; in the case where the London 
and North-western Company and the Great Western 
Company took the Shrewsbury and Hereford rail- 
way into their hands, there I believe we raised the 
wages of nearly the whole of the staff upon the line, 
and we put them on a similar scale to that of the 
London and North-western and our Companies, and I 
think in the case of every other small line that we have 
taken we have paid a little more. 

6n46. Should you anticipate the same result if the 
Irish railways were amalgamated ? — I cannot say that, 
because there would be the same scale as is. in force 
now ; but if the Great Southern and Western Com- 
pany are paying higher wages than the Waterford 
and Limerick Company, I think it quite possible that 
they would have to pay more. 

6047. If the large lines absorbed the small lines, 
then the average rate of wages would be the rate 
of the Great Southern and Western Company ?— 
Yes. 

6048. ( Sir R. Hill!) Would that result necessarily 
follow ? — When you employ a large staff of people 
you have to bid pretty high to get a good class of 



. 6049. . By. giving higher wages you. probably get a .7 Grierson 
better class of men ? — Yes, and that is ! what we Esq. 
strive for, but on the small lines of railway they have . .T~ 

not got so good a class of men because they do not 1 1- u ' 

offer the same inducements. 

6050. You pay a larger amount of wages after an 
amalgamation has taken place, and you find that 
you are better served? — That is the very object for 
which we give a better scale of wages. 

6051. It does not necessarily follow therefore that 
the total expenditure of the company is increased ? 

— On the contrary, I consider that having a good 
class of servants is the best economy. 

6052. ( Chairman.) Are the large railway com- 
panies obliged to pay higher wages to porters and 
that class of servants than the smaller railway com- 
panies ? — As a rule they do so with the. view of 
getting good men. 

6053. At the smaller stations where a superior 
class of porters can hardly be required, do they pay 
higher wages than the small companies ?. — As a rule 
the same scale applies to all the country stations, but 
there are some cases in which a youth is put in the 
place of a man, and in that case a saving is made. 

6054. {Mr. Hamilton.) In the large railway 
sy stems. are there two rates, a town rate and a country 
rate ? — Yes, and in Lancashire, for instance, I have 
no doubt that the Loudon and North-western Com- 
pany pay higher wages than quite in a country place. 

The Great Western Company do in Staffordshire, 
where living is more expensive. 

6055. Under, similar conditions it would not 
answer to have two rates of wages ? — No ; in the 
country we pay the same rates of wages all oyer the 
country. 

6056. {Sir R. Hill.) Are the men promoted from 
the less important towns to large towns ? — London is 
our most important station, but as a rule I think the 
men would rather not come to London, but would 
prefer to live in the country where living is less 
expensive. We promote the porters to the post of 
goods guards and pointsmen as we find them to be 
competent. 



Charles Lanton, 

6057 . {Chairman.) You are a civil engineer?— 

r 6058. You are, I believe, connected with some of 
the Irish railways ?— Yes. 

6059. Of what railways have you been engineer?— 
The Belfast and Northern Counties, which compre- 
hends the line from Belfast to Ballymena, and from 
Ballymena to Coleraine, the Portrusk, and the branch 
from it to Cookstown, and also the branch from 
Carrickfergus to Larne. I am also engineer to the 
railway from Belfast to Bangor. 

6060. Are all those railways in operation at the 
present time ? — They are. 

6061. Have you kept up your connexion with the 
railways besides having originally laid them out ? - 
Yes ; I am at present consulting engineer to the 
Belfast and Northern Counties system. 

6062. Are you consulted by the directors upon any 
points connected with the traffic on those railways?— 

I generally attend the board, but the more special 
duties of the traffic are of course attended to by the 

6063. You are acquainted with the system pursued 
by the directors ? — Yes. 

6064. How long has the railway been opened from 
. Belfast to Coleraine ?— The line from Belfast to 

Ballymena I think was opened in 1847 or in 1848, 
and the other about five years afterwards, from 
Ballymena to Coleraine. ; . 

6065. Has the traffic upon those lines been satis- 
factory ? On the line from Belfast to Ballymena it 

has been very satisfactory indeed, and the parent line 
there would have made a very good return. We 
made a branch, which is unmarked upon the map on 

I 



Esq., examined. 

the wall, from Antrim to Cookstown, which had the 
effect of very materially reducing our dividends. 

6066. Will you have the goodness to state the 
fares charged upon your system ? — The fares which 
are generally charged are 2d., 1|<7., and Id. per 
mile, but we have been for a time in the habit of 
giving third-class return tickets, which, I believe, is a 
practice not generally adopted on the lines in Ireland, 
but we have adopted it. 

6067. Do you issue third-class return tickets by all 
the trains ? — Yes, by all the trains, except the express 
trains. 

6068. And between all the stations ? — Yes. We 
also run market trains from all the stations to the 
different market towns, such as Ballymena, Coleraine, 
and Derry, ■where the large markets are. 

6069. At what rates ? — At the. single fare for a 
return ticket, which would average about a halfpenny 
per mile for third-class passengers. 

6070. {Capt. Gallon.) How many trains do you 
run in a day which have third-class carriages attached 
to them ? — We run four trains a day from Belfast to 
Londonderry. 

6071. Do you carry third-class passengers by idl 
those trains ? — Yes. We have an express train that 
runs to Portrusli by which we do not carry third-class 
passengers ; we have eight or nine trains which run 
to Carrickfergus, by all of which we carry third-class 
passengers. 

6072. Are the third-class trains the same as they 
were when the Londonderry and Coleraine.; lines 
were separate ? — I think they are. 

6073. Are all the trains full of passengers ? — We 
have a very fair: passenger trade. 



C. Lanyon , 
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C. Lanyon, 6074. ( Chairman .) Has there been any variation in 
■ Es 9- the fares since the railway was originally opened ? — 
" I think not, except as to giving third-class return 

i s tii .June 186 .). tickets foi . third-class passengers. That has been in- 
troduced, I think, only since 1860. When introduced 
it had the effect of materially increasing the third- 
class traffic, but it also had the effect of making a 
considerable depreciation in the second-class traffic, 
but not to so great an extent as the increase which 
took place in the third-class traffic. 

6075. Was the result, upon the whole, profitable to 
the company ? — Yes, it was satisfactory. 

6076. But in way of profit to the railway share- 
holders was it satisfactory ? — Yes. 

6077. The line between Coleraine and Londonderry 
does not belong to your company ? — No ; it is worked 
by our company. We had a lease of it for four years, 
and at the termination of that lease, which occurred 
in April last, the sum that we paid was 10,000/. a 
year. We found that we had lost so much by it that 
we would not renew the lease ; but we entered into 
working arrangements, and therefore we have still 
the management and control of the Londonderry and 
Coleraine line, and we work into Londonderry with 
our engines and plant. 

6078. ( Lord Donoughmore .) Is that for so much 
per cent, upon the receipts, or so much per train 
mile ? — So much per train mile. I think it is Is. 10(/., 
that is, guaranteeing a certain number of miles to 
be run. 

6079. ( Chairman .) When you worked the line, 
paying a rent of 10,000/. a year, you found there was 
an annual loss to the company ? — Yes, there was. 

6080. The line had previously been worked by 
Mr. Roe, had it not ? — Yes, it had. 

60S1. Is it within your knowledge that Mr. Roe 
stated the result had beeu very profitable to him while 
he held it ? — I am not aware of his having stated 
that, but I should say this, that there has been rather 
a change in the traffic since Mr. Roe left it, and a 
second line has now been opened from Larne to Bel- 
fast, the green line upon the map from Omagh, and 
we entered into an arrangement with the Ulster Com- 
pany, who are the principal proprietors of that line, 
to divide the traffic between Londonderry and Belfast 
between the two companies. 

6082. When your company took the line from Mr. 
Roe, did you make any alteration in the fares that 
you found had been established by Mr. Roe ? — I am 
not aware of any alteration being made. 

6083. Do you believe that the rate is the same as 
it was then ? — I think so, but I will not speak posi- 
tively upon that point, because these are matters of 
detail, which are more in the hands of the manager 
than in my department. 

6084. (Sir R. Hill.) Who is the manager of your 
railway ? — Mr. Cotton. 

6085. He will be able to speak to those points ? — 
Yes, and he could give very valuable evidence indeed 
upon the subject of the fares. 

6086. (Mr. Horsfall.) You are probably aware 
that when Mr. Roe leased the line he reduced the 
fares very materially ? — No, I am not aware of 
that. 

6087. You are perhaps able to speak to the receipts 
during the time that Mr. Roe held the line, as com- 
pared with the receipts before he took the line ? — 
No, I cannot speak to the rates comparatively. 

6088. (Mr. Glyn.) How many years did you work 
the line before you altered the agreement ? — Four 
years ; it only expired in April last. 

6089. You took it for the remainder of Mr. Roe’s 
lease ? — Yes. 

6090. At the expiration of that lease you found it 
so onerous that you altered the agreement ? — Yes, we 
entered then into working arrangements. 

6091. (Chairman.) When was the competing line 
by Omagh and Dungannon opened ? — I think it has 
been opened for about three years. 

6092. Did your line become much less profitable 
after that competing line was opened than it had been 



before ? — Yes, it reduced the income from 1,500/. to 
2 ,000/. a year. 

6093. (Mr. Glyn.) Was that line opened during 
the time of Mr. Roe’s lease ? — No, I think not. 

6094. Not until the expiration of the lease ? It 

was during the time that we had the lease. 

6095. It was opened during the time that you had 
the lease ? — Yes. 

6096. (Sir R. Hill.) Was the lease granted by the 
Government ? — It was partly from the Government ; 
the Exchequer Loan Commissioners had a mortgage 
upon the line. Wo were obliged to get their sanction 
to a transfer of the lease. 

6097. (Mr. Glyn.) The new line was a competing 
line ? — The line from Omagh and Portadown is 
opened, and a second line has been opened from 
Londonderry to Belfast. 

6098. For how many miles does that compete with 
you ? — 95 miles is the whole distance. 

6099. ( Sir R. Hill.) Which is the shortest line ? — 
The Coleraine line is the shorter of the two, but very 
little. 

6100. (Mr. Horsfall.) Do both the companies 
charge the same rates ? — Yes. 

6101. (Chairman.) There is only competition be- 
tween the two extremities ? — That is all. 

6102. Do you charge the same rates on the whole 
of the lino between Londonderry and Belfast as on 
the part between Belfast and Coleraine ? — I think so. 
I think the fares are generally the same. 

6103. Is your traffic chiefly in passengers ? — No ; 
the traffic of goods is about the same as the traffic in 
passengers. We have a very large goods traffic. 

6104. Have you any traffic in coals ? — Yes, inland, 
from Belfast to Ballymena; and from Portrush to 
Ballymena there is very considerable coal traffic. 

6105. Is the coal carried for manufacturing pur- 
poses or for household purposes ? — For both. 

6106. Is it used to any considerable extent for 
manufactures ? — Yes, it is, in the neighbourhood of 
Ballymena ; that is a manufacturing town, and a 
considerable quantity of coals is carried to that place. 

6107. At what rate do you carry coals ? — I believe 
that Mr. Cotton made a return of the rate at which 
the coal was carried ; it is about a penny a ton per 
mile for distances beyond 50 miles, and a penny 
farthing a ton per mile under 50 miles. 

6108. (Sir R. Hill.) Do those charges include ter- 
minal charges ? — Yes, they do. 

6109. Do you consider it an advantageous arrange- 
ment to make a certain charge up to 50 miles, and 
then a smaller charge for over 50 miles ? — Yes. 

6110. Does not that lead to this result, that the 

charge for 50 miles is more than for, say, 52 miles ? 

Yes, of course it does in those cases. 

6111. (Mr. Horsfall.) Have you found that the 
traffic in cattle has at all increased ? — No, I do not 
think it has increased. I think that the traffic 
generally in cattle has decreased, but that has been 
consequent upon there not being the same number of 
cattle in the country. 

6112. That is during the past year? — Yes; pre- 
viously to that we had a great deal of traffic in cattle ; 
there was a considerable amount of cattle exported 
from Belfast, and at the same time we had a boat 
running from Larne, and there was a considerable 
amount of traffic from Larne to Stranrea. 

6113. Do you think that any considerable reduction 
in the rates would increase the traffic in cattle ? — 
With regard to the question of rates and so forth, I 
am scarcely competent to answer, for I have not con- 
sidered the matter so much as the manager has done, 
and I am not so competent to speak upon that point 
as he would be. 

6114. (Mr. Hamilton.) If the rate charged upon 
coal was reduced, do you think that the demand for coal 
inland would materially increase ? — No ; in Ireland 
there is always a difficulty to contend with in the matter 
of coals with reference to the quantity of peat in the 
country ; when there is any large quantity of turf the 
demand for coal diminishes ; it depends very much 
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upon the season, or rather upon the previous season, 
whether there has been a good season for making turf : 
the demand for coal would be decreased in the ensuing 
season. 

6115. ( Sir R. Hill.) A good season I suppose is a 
dry season ? — Yes. 

6116. ( Mr . Hamilton.) Do you think that it the 
rate upon coals was reduced there would be a larger 
consumption of coals ? — Yes ; the demand for coal 
is gradually increasing, and there is no doubt that the 
inland consumption of coal in Ireland is becoming 
gradually more and more. 

*6117. (Capt. Galton.) Is coal preferred to peat ?— 

I think, generally speaking, in those towns which are 
convenient to railway stations the consumption of coal 
has very much increased. 

6118. (Mr. Hamilton .) Do you know what the 
rates charged upon coals are upon the English rail- 
ways ? — No. 

6119. You are not aware that Id. a ton per mile 
is a heavy rate ? — No ; but then I suppose it is very 
likely that Id. a ton per mile, where they have 
such a very long haulage as in England, makes a very 
considerable difference. I suppose that the hauling 
from the coal fields in the Midland counties to the 
London districts would make it a more profitable spe- 
culation at $d. a ton than 1<7. a ton upon a shorter 
distance. 

6120. Are the gradients favourable on the lines 
with which you are connected ? — The steepest 
gradient on the Northern Counties is 1 in 100. 

6121. What is the maximum coal load that one 
engine can draw ? — We can go up the steepest in- 
cline with 32 waggons with one engine, each waggon 
carrying about five tons. 

6122. (Sir R. Hill.) 160 tons in all ?— Yes. 

6123. (Mr. Hamilton .) On the English railways 
the maximum train load is much greater ? — Yes, it is 
because the gradients are generally better, at least on 
all the leading lines. 

6124. (Sir R. Hill.) Do you work the engines 
expansively ? — Yes. 

6125. What coal is consumed in the north of 
Ireland? — They use Scotch coal principally, for 
manufacturing purposes, and a very large quantity of 
Scotch coal is brought over to Ireland ; that is almost 
entirely used for manufacturing purposes. 

6126. At what price per ton is it sold in Belfast ? — 

I believe the price varies from 9s. to 11s. per ton. 

6127. Delivered to the consumer ?— -No; housc_coal 
is very much more expensive ; it varies from 15s. to 
17s. a ton for English coals. I have been speaking 
of Scotch coal, and that is sometimes obtained for as 
low as 8s. a ton. 

6128. For what purposes is the Scotch coal used ? 
— For manufacturing purposes, for engines. 

6129. (Mr. Hamilton.) Do you consider that the 
condition of the Irish railways with which you are 
connected is satisfactory ? — In what way do you 
mean ? 

6130. I mean the condition of the permanent way, 
and the quality of the rolling stock ? — Yes ; with 
reference to the Northern Counties line I should say 
it is so decidedly, but the line from Coleraine to 
Londonderry is in a very bad state. 

6131. (Sir R. Hill.) Has it been in that condition 
long ? — Yes, it has been so for some time, and we 
have been obliged to give the parties notice to make 
some very efficient repairs upon it. 

6132. (Mr. Hamilton.) This is the condition of 
the line owing to the want of resources ? — Yes, it is 
in a very bad condition indeed ; they have no money. 

6133. (Sir R. Hill.) In what state was the rail- 
way when Mr. Roe transferred his lease to you ? — 
It was in a very bad state indeed ; and we did as much 
as we could to keep it in a safe condition. 

6134. In what state was the rolling stock ?— That 
was pretty fair, we bought the whole of it from 
them. 

6135. In what state was the road ; was that in a 
bad state ?— Yes, there was a want of ballast, and the 



sleepers were bad ; there was a want of draining and 
a want of fencing. The bridges are all made of 
timber, and they are in a very decayed state, and require 
a very large sum to be expended to put them into 
order. 

6136. You have mentioned a want of drainage ? — 
Yes.. 

6137. Was the line badly constructed in the first 
instance ? — I do not know, but the drainage is not so 
important as the other points ; the condition of the 
bridges is the worst point. 

6138. In fact the works have suffered from age ? — 
Yes, all the bridges were built with timber. 

6139. (Mr. Hamilton.) Are you acquainted with 
the railways in other parts of Ireland ? — Not so inti- 
mately, but I have been a good deal upon other 
railways. 

6140. Do you consider that the state of repair on 
the other lines of railway is satisfactory or not ? — By 
merely travelling over a railway you cannot judge, 
but I believe that some of the leading lines in Ireland 
are very admirably attended to, such as the Great 
Southern and Western Line. I believe that that is 
very well attended to. 

6145. There are some lines, I suppose, which earn 
but little money, and where the state of repair is not 
satisfactory ? — I cannot speak personally upon that 
point. 

6142. (Chairman!) Has the question of lowering 
the fares ever been considered by your board ? — No ; 
the question has come before them of course several 
times, but they are under the impression that the 
fares are now at a very reasonable rate. 

6143. Your fares are lower than the average of 
those charged in Ireland Yes, to the third-class 
passengers, I think they are ; by the return tickets 
which are issued, and by the market tickets which are 
always issued at single fares to the third-class pas- 
sengers on market days. 

6144. Do you carry a large number oi" third-class 
passengers ? — Yes, we do. 

6145. Do you think the number would be materially 
increased by lowering the fares ? — I think that lower- 
ing the fares would increase the number of third- 
class passengers, but I do not know whether that 
would increase the receipts. 

6146. You do not think that it would be profitable 
to the company to lower the fares any more ? — I do 
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not know. 

6147. (Sir R. Hill.) You have expressed an opi- 
nion, I think, to the effect that lowering the fares 
to id. a mile for market passengers was advanta- 
geous to the railway company ? — No ; what I meant 
to say was giving return tickets to third-class 
passengers. 

6148. That you think was advantageous ? — Yes ; 
it increased the number of the third-class passengers 
and diminished the number of the second ; but the 
total increase in the receipts was greater than the 
diminution which took place upon the second-class 



passengers. 

6149. Upon the whole it was advantageous? — 
It was. 

61o0. (Capt. Galton.) Do you think the market 
tickets were not advantageous ? — I do not say that ; 
it only happens once a week. 

6151. Do yon know whether a very large number 
of persons avail themselves of them ? — Yes. 

6152. Persons who would otherwise not have 
travelled ?— Perhaps not. 

6153. Did you issue market tickets when the rail- 
way was first opened ? — No, they were introduced by 
Mr. Cotton. 

6154. Since the practice has been introduced have 
a larger number of persons travelled than before ? — 
Yes, I should say so. 

6155. To that extent then it has been oeneficial ? 
— Yes. 

6156. So far as lowering the fares^ has hitherto 
been carried it has been advantageous ? — Yes, to the 
third-class passengers. 
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C. Lanyon, 61 57. But I mean advantageous to the company ?— 

Yes; but there is very great difficulty in dealing 
1 6‘.h June 1865 wife -the question of lowering the third-class fares 

' below a certain . point, because it has the effect of 

abstracting passengers from the second-class, and you 
cannot lower the third-class fares without lowering 
them on the whole system. 

6158. But you have done it by giving them return 
tickets ? — Yes, but we have not lowered the rates per 
mile. 

6159. Have you issued market tickets to second- 
class passengers ?— I think we have issued them for 
all classes. 

6160. {Sir R. Ilill.) What do you think would be 
the effect of lowering the rates charged generally 
throughout Ireland ? — I think the rates are low 
enough for the purpose of remunerating the share- 
holders in the railway companies. 

6161. Do you think that a general reduction of the 
rates would be injurious to. the shareholders ? — I do 
hot know wliat the rates are upon other lines, but I 
think that upon our own line, that is the Northern 
Counties system of railways, the rates are quite low 
enough. 

6162. Do you mean that if they were lower the 
company would suffer ?— Yes, certainly. 

6163. Permanently as well as temporarily ? — Yes, 
I think so. 

6164. (Mr. Hamilton.) Do you not think that many 
persons walk now who would ride if the fares were 
reduced ?— It might be so for very short distances, 
but I do not think' there is very much walking where 
the lines are with which I am concerned. 

6165. {Chairman.) Are many of your third-class 
passengers ordinary labourers ? — Yes, and farmers. 

6166. Are many of them common labourers ? — I 
think not. 

6167. Do you think that common labourers would 
not travel' much by railways ? — No, except the emi- 
grants and people going to England for harvest pur- 
poses. Great numbers of those travel by railway 
during the English harvest time. 

6168. (Lord Stanleij.) Do you think it would be 
possible for you, with the iimited population and the 
limited traffic of the country, to carry as cheaply as 
it might be done in the populous parts of England, 
where the amount of traffic upon the same extent of 
line is so much greater ? — Certainly not. There is 
always the greatest difficulty as to the Irish railway 
fares; there is a great difference between the two 
countries, not only with respect to the numbers of the 
population, but also as to the manner in which the 
population are scattered. The population in England 
is gathered into towns, which are very closely placed 
with respect to each other, whereas in Ireland the 
population is scattered over a very considerable dis- 
trict of country ; the towns are at great distances 
apart, and not very largely populated, and there is a 
very great difference between the population of Eng- 
land and that of Ireland, or at least with respect to 
fares in the probable results in England and in Ireland 
on that account. 

6169. (Chairman.) The district around Belfast is 
very populous, is it not ?-^Yes, and very prosperous 
also. 

6170. (Sir R. Hill.) You think that the traffic 
between Belfast and Londonderry upon the Northern 
Counties line was injured by the construction of the 
competing line ? — Yes, the traffic has been damaged 
by that line. 

6171. Looking at the small proportion of the popu- 
lation in Ireland that are carried by railway, do you 
not think that there are too many railways already in 
Ireland to be worked with profit to the shareholders ? 
— No ; I do not think so. I do not see how those 
districts would have been well, accommodated without 
them. 

6172. I am speaking of the profits to the share- 
holders. You have given one instance in which the 
traffic on the line between Belfast and Londonderry 



was injured by the construction of. ji competing line ? 
— That only referred to the two termini. . 

6173. Still the traffic was injured ?— Yes. 

6174. May not that have occurred elsewhere, so 
that the construction of new lines may .have reduced 
the traffic below a profitable point? — I think there 
are very few competing lines in Ireland, but I have 
always held the opinion, and I have stated it, that I 
do not think competing lines through the same dis- 
trict should be permitted in Ireland, because the 
country is not rich enough to afford it. 

6175. We have been informed that several of the 
Irish railways are in a state of bankruptcy ? — I believe 
that some of them are. . 

6176. And yet that more lines are in progress ? — 
1 do not know whether, in that district in which these 
bankrupt lines are, there are anj- more in progress ; 
there are lines at present in progress, but very few. .. 

6177. We have been assured that there arc many 
railways in Ireland which, not only pay no dividend 
to the original shareholders, but which cannot alto- 
gether keep their engagements with the preference 
shareholders and the debenture holders ? — I cannot 
speak from personal knowledge of any with the ex- 
ception of the Irish North-western line. I do riot 
know as to any of the others. 

6178. That being the state of things, can you 
account for applications being made to Parliament 
for powers to construct new lines of railway ? — That 
is a very difficult question to answer ; it is difficult to 
assign a reason for the making of railways. The 
spirit of speculation is so great that you cannot, I 
think, assign any particular reason. 

6179. ( Capt . Gallon.) You think that railways arc 
made more as a matter of speculation than to supply 
the actual wants of a district ? — No, there must be a 
corresponding want before the speculation is entered 
into. 

6180. (Lord Stanley.) Perhaps you mean this, that 
some lines are made to sell, and some others are made 
to be worked? — I am not prepared to answer that 
question. 

6181. (Mr. Hamilton.) I suppose, with the ex- 
ception of the neighbourhood of Belfast, the people in 
Ireland are less able to pay high rates than the people 
are in England ? — I should say so certainly. 

6182. How do you get out of this difficulty. You 
say, on the one hand, that you must have higher rates, 
because the populatiou is not so dense, and on the 
other hand, the people are so poor that they cannot 
pay high rates ? — Yes, that is the case, and I think 
that the two things are quite compatible as facts. 

6183. (Capt. Galton.) If a railway is to be of real 
use to the population,, ought not low rates to be 
charged ? — I think that low rates ought to be charged, 
certainly, and I consider that the rates which are 
charged upon the Northern Counties line, that is, 
the rates with which I am intimate, are as low as 
they reasonably can be made. 

6184. Is the single fare that is charged at the pre- 
sent time the same as used to be charged to passengers 
travelling by Bianconi’s cars ? — I do not know what his 
fares were. 

6185. A penny a mile. 

6186. (Mr. Hamilton.) Do you not see that if you 
impose a rate in the interests of the shareholders which 
is too high for the people, you practically make the 
railway of no use to the people ? — Of course you could 
impose such a rate of fare as would make a railway 
useless to the great majority of the people. 

6187. The rates in Ireland are apparently higher 
than the rates in England, particularly for the third- 
class passengers, although they are less able to pay 
high rates than the people in England ; and the con- 
clusion seems to be that the people in Ireland do riot 
derive the benefit from the railway system which it is 
desirable they should derive ? — The answer to that I 
think is that you have five or six passengers in Eng- 
land for one in Ireland, and that the great riumber 
carried in England will pay at the smaller rate. 
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6188. {Capt. Galton.) I thought you stated that 
you did not Consider that the labouring classes travel- 
led at all by railway because the fares were too high ? 

No; I think that there is very little travelling 

among the labouring classes, except at those periods of 
the year when those classes of people are emigrating 
to England for the harvest work. But when you talk 
of the labouring class in Ireland, it should be remem- 
bered that the farming class in Ireland are what the 
labouring class are in England ; they have small 
farms, and the small farmers in Ireland are really not 
better off than the labouring class in England. 

6189. There is a Class below that class again, is 
there not, who would travel by railway if the rates 
were very low ? — Yes ; but the labouring class in 
Ireland are not in the same proportion as the same 
class in England. Take, for example, an agricultural 
district ; you will find a farmer in this country farming 
2,000 acres, and he will have a great number of 
labourers employed upon that farm. But that number 
of acres in Ireland, instead of being held by one 
farmer, will be held by a number of small farmers 
holding from 10 to 20 acres apiece, and these men 
are virtually labourers ; they do not pay for the 
labour of others. 

6190. {Mr. Hamilton.') In which case would there 
be the greater amount of population upon 1,000 acres, 
in England or in Ireland ?■ — I believe that the agri- 
cultural population of Ireland may perhaps- be very 
nearly equal to that of England ; but a large pro- 
portion of the labouring population in England con- 
sists of manufacturing labourers, while in Ireland 
there are no labourers connected with manufactures, 
except in the districts, perhaps, round Belfast and 
Dublin. There are very few manufactures, except in 
those localities, and you can scarcely compare the two 
coantries with reference to the labouring classes, or 
the numbers among them who travel. 

6191. {Chairman.) Do the population who are 
employed in manufactures, travel a good deal ? — Yes ; 
by excursion trains and pleasure traffic. On occasion 
of holidays there is a good deal of excursion and 
pleasure traffic from Belfast among the labouring class 
connected with manufactures. 

6192. Do you think that an amalgamation of any 
of the lines in the north of Ireland would be desir- 
able ? — Yes ; most desirable. I think that an amal- 
gamation of the railways going from Belfast to Dublin 
is a matter of very great importance indeed. I think 
it is desirable to amalgamate the line from Belfast to 
Londonderry ; that line of railway used to be worked 
by three different companies. There was first of all 
the company from Belfast to Ballymena, then the 
company from Ballymena to Coleraine, and then the 
company from Coleraine to Londonderry. That state 
of things caused the greatest possible amount of dis- 
satisfaction ; but now we have purchased the Bally- 
mena and Coleraine line, and we work the line from 
Coleraine to Londonderry, and the difference in the 
degree of comfort with which that line is now worked 
iswery great indeed. And if the same system was 
carried out between Belfast and Dublin, it would be 
a matter of the greatest impprtance and value to the 
public. 

6193. Do you consider it important, in the interests 
of the shareholders, and also to. the public? — Yes; 

I have, no doubt that the interests of the two are 
identical. I know of no more glaring case of want 
of amalgamation than the want of amalgamation be- 
tween those three lines from Belfast to Dublin, nothing 
can be worse. 

6194. What are the obstacles that prevent amal- 
gamations being carried out to as great an extent in 
Ireland as in England ? — I cannot account for the 
reason of it ; but in these lines especially I think the 
great objection has been the difference in the value 
of the capital upon each line ; there has always been 
the difficulty of one line attaching too great a value 
to its property, and that is rather an obstacle. 

6195. {Mr. Glt/rt.) Has not some negotiation taken 
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place with that object in view ? — There was a siep 
made in that direction in the last year. 

6196. Upon what ground did the negotiation go 
off? — Some of the shareholders on the junc: ion line 
and on the Drogheda line combined for the purpose 
of forcing the directors into an amalgamation, but 
they opposed it, stating that they themselves were 
endeavouring to take steps for bringing about an 
amalgamation. 

6197. Has nothing been done since ? — I believe 
not. 

6198. {Chairman.) Would the advantage which 
the public would derive from amalgamation be con- 
fined to greater regularity and better arrangements, 
or would the fares be lowered ? — I think that all 
those objects would be accomplished by an amalga- 
mation ; that the public would be benefited and the 
shareholders too. 

6199. {Mr. Glyn.) Are passengers booked through 
now upon that line ? — Yes, they are ; but there are 
great delays arising from the different interests ; for 
example, the Belfast J unction, having an intermediate 
line between Portadown and Drogheda, their interest 
is to consult the local traffic, and not so much the 
through traffic from Belfast to Dublin, so that each 
party has a different interest to look after. 

6200. Are all the three lines dividend-paying lines ? 
— Yes, the Ulster line has been paying, from o-J,- to 6 
per cent. ; the Belfast Junction has been paying from 

3 to 4 per cent. I am not sure about the Drogheda 
line, but I think it pays . 4 per cent. 

6201. {Chairman.) To what extent should you 
like to see amalgamation carried in Ireland ? — I think 
that the country might be divided into districts, and 
that there might be a system of district amalgamation 
of different lines of railway. 

6202. So as to have only two or three. Would 
you venture to extend your suggestion as far as that ? 
— I do not know whether it should be limited to two 
or three only, or whether it would require more nu- 
merous districts than that. I think that is a matter 
which would require a great deal of consideration as 
to the number of districts. I should like very much 
to see a district system of amalgamation carried out. 

6203. Have yon ever considered the possibility of 
all the lines being amalgamated into one system ? — 
No. I have not. 

6204. Do you think there would be objections to 
such an extensive amalgamation as that ? — pi think 
there would. 

6205. What evils do you think would result from 
such an amalgamation ?• — There are such varieties of 
interests and such varieties of advice, that I should 
require to know in what way the amalgamation 
would be proposed to be carried out before giving a 
definite answer to that question. 

6206. {Capt. Galton.) What objections would there 
be to the lines being all under one management ? — I 
should not think that one management of the whole 
system would be desirable, certainly. 

6207. Can yon state any specific objections to such 
a course being adopted ? — I think it would be very 
difficult indeed for one management to have sufficient 
information upon all the different local causes which 
should govern the fares, and so forth, of the country. 

6208. Are the various causes differing more in 
Ireland than they would be upon the points of the 
North-western system ? — No ; but there is a differ- 
ence in this respect. The London and North-western 
is a system, taking London as its commencement, 
having a certain district over which it has to travel. 
When you take districts like the districts of Ireland, 
I think the system will be completely different, be- 
cause there are so many different centres. It is not 
one great trunk line like the North-western, with 
all its tributaries and branches. 

6209. Suppose we take the English Midland ; that, 
you would scarcely say, was consisting of one centre. 
Does not that occupy a district which runs to a 
variety of places very much like the Irish districts ? 

4 
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c. Lani/cn, —No, I think not ; the Midland is very much in the 
Esq. same way as the North-western. 

6210. It starts from Derby ? — Yes. 

lGtli JuneiSGS. 6211. And runs to Leicester, Hitchin, Leeds, 
Bristol, and Birmingham ? — Yes ; but then you must 
take into consideration the circumstances under which 
all that amalgamation has arisen. It has arisen a 
great deal from the necessity for self-protection and 
the necessity for purchasing up lines, and a vast 
number of causes which certainly do not exist in 
Ireland. 

6212. Is there any more reason why a central 
board in Ireland should not be capable of developing 
the local traffic of the different towns to which 
the lines run, than there is in the case of some 
of the large English companies which run to a 
great number of towns in different parts of Eng- 
land which differ very essentially one from the other ? 

' — I should rather like time to consider that question 
in all its bearings. My impression is that at present 
one general system of management for Ireland would 
be rather different to any of the systems that you 
have mentioned. 

6213. (Mr. Glt/n.) At any rate you would wish to 
have all the smaller railways merged into the larger 
ones ? — Certainly. 

6214. {Mr. Hamilton.') It is only a question of 
degree in your mind ? — Yes. 

6215. You are quite in favour of amalgamation as 
a principle ? — Certainly. 

6216. {Chairman.) Do you know whether any 
considerable amount of traffic in goods is still carried 
on over the common roads in Ireland, and not by the 
railways? — I believe in several districts there is 
traffic still carried on by carts. 

6217. Do you think that in any instance it. would 
be unprofitable for a railway company to lower its 
charges so as to get that traffic ? — I believe it is ab- 
solutely necessary to do so in many cases. We find 
it quite necessary with reference to goods upon the 
Northern Counties line, in order to do away with the 
cart traffic, to lower the fares. At present there is 
very little communication between any of the towns 
with which we are connected and Belfast by road. 

6218. Cannot a railway always afford to carry much 
cheaper than it is possible to carry by horses and 
carts ? — Where the distance is great it certainly is, 
but not for some distances, where labour is so cheap 
as it is in Ireland. 

6219. For what distance do you think it would 
be possible to carry cheaper by the road than by the 
railway ? — In the first instance when the Northern 
Counties was opened, people used to come from 
Ballymena to Belfast by cart, a distance of 36 miles, 
and even from Ballymurragh, a distance of 70 miles, 
until the rates were lowered. 

6220. ( Capt . Gallon.) Passengers or goods ?— 
Goods. 

6221. (Chairman.) Has the railway company 
lowered its fares sufficiently to absorb all that traffic ? 
— That traffic has been completely absorbed now. 

6222. With a profitable result to the railway com- 
pany ? — Yes. 

6223. (Capt. Gallon.) What district were you 
alluding to, when you said you thought there was 
some traffic still carried by the road ? — I say for short 
distances, for instance, for some of those towns in the 
neighbourhood of Belfast where the distances are not 
very great, where the line of railway is longer than the 
road, there is some cart traffic still in existence, but only 
for short distances. 

6224. Would it be always worth the while of the 
railway to have a train running to carry that sort of 
traffic very cheaply ? — Yes ; goods traffic cannot be 
carried for a short distance so very cheap, because the 
terminal expenses are the same. There is a good 
deal of terminal expense with goods ; and whatever 
the distance is the terminal expenses are the same. 

6225. (Sir R. Hill.) The goods would have to be 
carted to the station, and again from the station ? 
— Exactly. 



6226. (Capt. Galton.) Are passenger cars much 
used still for travelling in Ireland between any of the 
places supplied with railways ? — I am not aware of 
there being any great traffic with ears in any of the 
districts with which I am concerned now where there 
are railway stations. 

6227. ( Chairman.) Do you think in any instance 
where traffic comes along the roads for a distance of 
30 or 40 miles through a district in which there is a 
railway communication, that there must be something 
wrong in the system of management of that railway 
if it did not take the means to secure that traffic for 
itself ? — I do. I think every railway ought to be in 
a condition to put down the cartage upon the roads 
where the distance exceeds 25 or 30 miles. 

6228. You think that no traffic ought to go upon 
roads more than from 25 to 30 miles ? — I think the 
railways ought to take the traffic, decidedly. 

6229. (Mr. Hamilton.) Do you suppose that there 
is still a great deal of traffic for distances in excess of 
that which the railways have not already got? — I 
cannot speak to any other district than the one with 
which I am myself connected. In that district the 
cartage has been almost altogether absorbed by the 
railways. 

6230. (Mr. M l Clean.) Do you think there is any 
necessity for Government interference in Ireland ? — 
I should like to know what the nature of the inter- 
ference would be before answering the question. 

6231. Do you think they are sufficiently advanced 
now to be able to protect their interests the same as 
in England ; or do they require any assistance from 
Government, and what? — I do not know of any assist- 
ance they would require, unless it be in the way of 
loans at a lower rate of interest than they are able to 
obtain them at present. 

6232. Do you think that could be justified in any 
•way? — I have always thought that it would be a very 
fair system to adopt to give loans to railways in Ire- 
land at a less rate of interest than what they could 
generally get money at in the market. 

6233. (Mr. Horsfall.) Do you think that that 
would be just to the English railways, some of which 
immensely require assistance ? — I think the railways 
in Ireland have not the same advantages as the rail- 
ways in England, consequent upon the population not 
being so great ; and at the same time I think it a 
matter of the utmost importance for the develop- 
ment and improvement of Ireland, that these railways 
should exist and should be worked. 

6234. (Mr. Hamilton.) Will you point out in what 
way it would be any assistance to those railways that 
pay no interest at all, either to their preference share- 
holders or their debenture shareholders ? IIow would 
they be benefited ? — I do not suppose there is any 
case in which the debenture shareholders are not paid. 
The preference stock in some cases is not paid ; but I 
believe in all cases the debenture shareholders receive 
their interest. It is in that respect I should conceive 
the benefit would result, inasmuch as, if the debenture 
holders could be paid offj and that debt taken by the 
Government, it would to that extent relieve the rail- 
way companies. I think that if the railway companies 
could obtain loans at the Government rate of interest 
it would then be very reasonable to ask them to re- 
duce their fares to the extent of the saving that would 
be effected by the saving of the difference in the rate 
of interest. I think that would be a very reasonable 
and beneficial arrangement. 

6235. (Mr. M‘ Clean.) Would that reduction apply 
to passengers as well as cattle and minerals ? — Yes. 

6236. I think you carry large quantities on the 
Ballymena railway ? — Yes. 

6237. Do you consider that that is owing to the 
great facilities you have in connexion with Belfast 
harbour ? — We are very fortunately circumstanced 
with reference to Belfast harbour, because we have a 
tramway which runs down to the quays, on which the 
coal can be shipped from the vessels into our trucks 
and carried inland upon the railway. 
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6238. The Ulster railway has no communication 
with the harbour ? — No. 

6239. 1 suppose that only a very small quantity of coal 
is carried upon that line ? — Not only that, but the canal 
runs parallel with the Ulster railway, by means of 
which a great coal traffic is carried on into the interior 
of the country. 

6240. And upon that canal I believe low rates are 
charged ? — Yery low. 

6241. ( Mr . Hamilton.) Do you know what they 
are ? — I do not. 

6242. (Mr. Glyn.) You have advocated the ab- 
sorption of these small railways into the larger ones ; 
would you do that by compulsion, or do you think 
that should be a matter of negotiation ? — I do not 
think it can ever be done except by compulsion. 

6243. In what way would you compel it to be 
done ? — By Parliamentary power. 

6244. Upon what footing or what basis would you 
propose that that compulsory power should be formed ? 

I am not prepared to state exactly how that could 

be done ; but I should think there would be no 
difficulty in arranging the matter by arbitration. 

6245. You would insist upon arbitration at the 
average rate of a certain number of previous years’ 
rates ? — Exactly ; and taking certain data for the 
valuation of the stock and so forth of the railway, I 
cannot conceive any difficulty in effecting the amalga- 
mation. 

6246. Would not the company be entitled to be 
shown any prospective advantages which might arise 
from it ? — I think any company would be fairly 
entitled to that. 

6247. {Sir R. Hill.) Is not the price of the shares 
generally an indication of all advantages, present and 
future also ? — Certainly it is a very fair indication of 
the market value of the property ; and I think it would 
to a great extent influence a decision in attaching 
value to the property. 

6248. {Mr. M‘ Clean.) In similar cases in England, 
where very low dividends are paid, do you think 
Government should interfere and lend money upon 
low terms ? — What similar cases do you mean ? 

6249. Where very low dividends are paid, such as 
the Great Eastern, and some of those large agricul- 
tural district lines ? — I suppose in point of fairness if it 
were done in one country it would have to be done in 
another. I have not considered that point in all its 
bearings ; but I am merely speaking with reference to 
the effect upon Irish railways. 

6250. {Mr. Hamilton.) I understand your object 
to be, not that Government shall benefit the share- 
holders, but that it shall benefit the public without da- 
maging the shareholders ? — I speak more of a system 
that would be mutually beneficial, because the interests 
of the shareholders cannot be sacrificed to the interests 
of the public, nor can the public be sacrificed to the 
interests of the shareholders. 

6251. Surely it is beyond the province of the 
Government to inquire what is for the benefit of the 
shareholders. They have entered into a speculation, 
good or bad, and they must stand by it ; but if the 
Government can show that it is for the benefit of 
the public without damaging the shareholders, there 
might be some case for considering the subject ? — 
Yes, there might. 

6252. {Mr. M‘ Clean.) As an engineer, you have 
several railways on hand in Ireland, have you not ? — 
I have just finished most of the lines with which I am 
connected. I allude to the Bangor line, and the 
Larne and Carrickfergus line. 

6253. Was the capital found by the shareholders ? 
— In the case of the Larne and Carrickfergus it was 
altogether found by the shareholders. 

6254. Is not that an indication that capital will 
still flow freely into Ireland, and that they are not 
considered such very bad securities even at the 
present time ? — Yes. The capital of the Belfast and 
Bangor line, which is only just opened, was found 
principally by capitalists in this country. 



6255. (Cant. Galton.) By the contractor, was it C. Lanyon, 
not ? — Yes. 

6256. (Mr. M‘Clean.) Was the line much more 16tl) j unel865 . 

expensively constructed in consequence ? — The capital - 

was larger consequently. 

6257. ( Capt . Galton.) To what extent was it . 
larger ? Was it half as much again ? — No. 

6258. Was it 20 per cent, more? — Well, perhaps 
20 per cent, would be nearer the mark. 

6259. (Mr. M‘ Clean.) The only security the con- 
tractor has is in shares ? — In shares. There was about 
20,000/. subscribed by local parties, but that was all. 

6260. (Mr. Glyn.) What did that line cost per 
mile ? — It is one of the most expensive lines that 
have been made in Ireland. It goes through very 
valuable land, and the cuttings upon it are very deep, 
and there is also a long Viaduct upon it. It has cost 
14,000/. or 15,000/. per mile. 

6261. (Sir R. Hill.) What is its length ? — The 
new part of it, from Hollywood to Bangor, is about 
eight miles. From Bangor to Belfast it is about five 
miles — 13 miles altogether. 

6262. What would be the total cost? — The total 
cost of the eight miles I think will be about 150,000/. 

The cost of the original line from Hollywood to 
Belfast I think is something like 70,000/. 

6263. Was the whole paid-up subscribed capita, 
the 20,000/., on only the latter portion ? — Only the 
latter portion. The first portion was made entirely 
by subscribed capital. 

6264. Then an expenditure of 150,000/., I think 
you said, upon eight miles, has been made upon a capital 
of 20,000/. ?— Yes. 

6265. Can you describe the process by which the 
funds were raised? I think you said they were 
chiefly obtained from England ? — From English capi- 
talists. 

6266. By what means ? Were the original sub- 
scribers English ? — Yes. 

6267. What was the inducement to subscribe ? — It 
is a line which has every prospect of being a very 
remunerative line. 

6268. Was the contract for making the line put up 
for competition ? — No. 

6269. (Mr. Hamilton.) I understood you to say 
that the line cost about 14,000/. a mile; how much of 
that was due to the depreciation of the stock ? If it 
had been a cash contract, what would have beeu the 
cost per mile ? — I do not think that the cost per mile 
would have been very much less, because a great deal 
of the cost arose from the great sum which was paid 
for the land. The land alone cost 40,000/. for the line 
between Hollywood and Bangor. Upon the 40,000/. 
there would be no depreciation ; that was an actual 
cash payment. 

6270. That would make the depreciation on the 
contractor’s bill still greater, would it not ? — No. 

6271. If the contractor had to pay 40,000/. in cash, 
and has been able to recoup himself with the market 
price of the shares, he would lay it on still heavier for 
his own contract work ? — No ; the whole thing was 
contracted for at a certain rate, including the pur- 
chasing of the land. The purchase of the land came 
to a great deal more than was anticipated ; and I be- 
lieve that the contractor has had but a very small 
margin between the amount of his conti’act and the 
actual cost of the line. 

6272. (Mr. Glyn.) Then in fact it has been a 
losing contract to the contractor? — I think it has 
been. 

6273. (Sir R. Hill.) Is it a single line or a double 
line ? — It is a single line. 

6274. I think you said that the total cost of the 
eight miles was 150,000/. ? — Yes. 

6275. Of which about 40,000/. was paid for land ? 

6276. That would leave about 110,000/. for the 
works? — Yes. 

6277. Is not that a high price to pay for eight miles 
of single line?— It is not a high price with such works 
as there are upon that line. The cuttings are tre- 
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C. Lanyon, mendously heavy, and there is a very long viaduct 
•® s 9 r - 80 or 90 feet in height, which is a very expensive 

16th June 1865. W ° rk ‘ 

' 6278. What class of traffic do you have upon it? 

— Entirely pleasure traffic, sea-bathing traffic. Great 
numbers of people occupy Bangor as a place of resi- 
dence all the year round. 

6279. Is it a marine suburb of Belfast? — Yes, the 
same as Kingstown, is to Dublin. 

6280. (Mr. M‘ Clean.') Have you any suggestion 



to make as regards the improvement of the railway 
system of Ireland ?— No, I think not ; with the 
exception of the desirability : of amalgamation, upon 
which I have already given evidence. I think that 
is a very important point for consideration. 

6281. (Chairman.) You think the shareholders , 
generally would not offer very much opposition to ' 
amalgamation ? — I think not. 

6282. (Mr. Hamilton .) Have you known any in- 
stance in which Parliament has been asked to pass a 
measux - e for compulsory amalgamation ? — No. 



Adjourned till Wednesday next, at 12 o’clock. 
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The Earl op Clancarty examined. 



6283. (Chairman.) Your lordship is a director of 
the Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland ? — I 
have been a director of the Midland Great Western for 
seven years. 

6284. Have you taken an active part on the board 
of directors ? — I have attended the meetings of the 
board regularly, and I have taken great interest in 
all their proceedings. 

6285. Have you ever made any proposal to your 
colleagues with regard to a general lowering of the 
fares and charges ? — I have moved resolutions for the 
purpose of reducing the fares to what they were at 
the time when I joined the board of directors. In 
the year 1861 they raised them 10 per cent., and up 
to that period there had been a steady increase of 
traffic, in passengers, and in every way, and a grow- 
ing popularity of the railway system. In the year 
1861, very much at variance with my views, the board 
decided upon raising the fares 10 per cent. I told 
them at the time that I thought such a step would be 
injurious to the revenue of the company, and would 
render the railway company extremely unpopular. 
The passenger fares were raised 10 per cent.. 

6286. Upon aU classes of passengers ? — Yes. 

6287. What were the fares per mile before that in- 
crease was made ? — I cannot say exactly what they 
were per mile, but that can easily be ascertained by a 
comparison with the mileage rates of the present day. 

6288. What are the fares at the present time ? 

The present fares are 2 \d. a mile for the first-class 
passengers. 

6289. What are they for the third-class passengers? 
— They are generally Id. a mile, but sometimes they 
are higher. For first-class passengers also the fare is 
sometimes higher than 2\d. a mile. 

6290. What has been the result of the additional 
10 per cent., has it been profitable to the company or 
otherwise ? — There has been a decided loss. I had 
a table prepared showing the figures, with the view 
of placing it before the directors of the company, and 
have brought a copy of it here in case the Commis- 
sion should wish to see it. The result of the change 
is most apparent in the annual returns of the passenger 
traffic on the extension line from Athlone to Galway, 
which, commencing at 8,905/. in 1852, steadily rose 
until they reached 16,395/. in 1861, when the fares 
were raised and the revenue fell off in the first year 
about 2,000/., and more in subsequent years. The 
effect was also apparent upon the other parts of the 
line. The yearly returns of passenger traffic on the 
remainder of the line were for the first year 79,497/. ; 



for the second year, 77,236/. ; for the third year, 
77,708 /. ; for the fourth year, 80,945/. ; and for the 
fifth year, the year ending in June 1861 (about the 
close of which the fares were raised), 83,058/. In 
the following year the revenue fell to 79,127/., and 
has not improved since. 

6291. (Capt. Galton.) In 1861 the amount was 
83,958/. ?— Yes, that was up to June, 1861. In the 
month of May of that year the fares were raised, and 
from that time downwards there was a visible falling 
off in the traffic. 

6292. (Chairman.) Have you been giving the 
receipts upon the different classes of passengers ? — 
Yes. 

6293. Has there been a falling off since that time 
in the number of the passengers, or in the receipts 
from the passengers ? — There has been a falling off 
since that time in the number of the first-class passen- 
gers ; but perhaps an increase in some other classes. 

6294. The inference being that the passengers 
travelled by the second and. third class instead of by 
the first-class ? — Yes, the passengers deserted the 
first-class very much, and in part deserted the second; 
but the third-class became most productive, although 
the third-class carriages performed but half the 
number of journeys in a day that the first and second 
class carriages do. 

6295. Does the return to which you have referred 
show what the falling off in the second-class passengers 
was ? — Yes, it does. 

6296. (Mr. Horsfall.) You have given us the 
falling off in 1862 as compared with 1861 ; did this 
continue in 1863 and 1864 ? — Yes, but the return 
should be looked at, coupled with the note at the 
bottom, which indicates that a branch was opened to 
Sligo in 1863, which of course swelled the traffic 
returns. 

6297. (Capt. Galton.) Was there an actual loss 
in the receipts from the first-class passengers ? — Yes, 
a decided loss. 

6298. Does the return show what that loss was in 
money ? — Yes, I will take the first-class passengers 
from Athlone to Galway in 1861. There were in the 
half year ending in J une of that year 9,474 first-class 
passengers, and that number fell, in the corresponding 
period of the following year, to 6,468. 

6299. (Chairman.) The number has father in- 
creased since that time, has it not ?— No, the number 
of passengers has not increased. It will be observed 
that these are half-yearly returns, and one half-year is 
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more productive than another ,; taking them together 
you will find that there was a falling off. 

6300. ( Capt . Galton.) Was the 9,474 the number 
of the passengers, or the money received ? — The 
number of the passengers. 

6301. Can you give us the receipts in money for 
the half-year ending June, 1861 ? — Yes. In June, 
1861 the receipts amounted to 2,0 551. 5s. Id. In 
the corresponding period of the following year it 
was 1,691 Z. 5s. 10 c/. In the corresponding period of 
the following year it was 1,792Z. 12s. 3d., showing a 
slight increase. 

6302. Then it has barely recouped itself yet ? — 
No, it has not done that yet; ini fact; it has rather a 
downward tendency than otherwise. 

6303. {Chairman.) Was there not a general falling 
off in the receipts on most of the Irish railways at 
about the same time ; that is after 1861 ? — There was 
a depression in the country, no doubt. 

6304. {Capt. Galton.) Has the total receipt from 
passengers fallen off ? — It has also fallen off. In 
1861 it was 16,395/. ; in 1862, 14,400Z.; in 1863, 
12,314 (that might be parti}' owing to the depression 
of the time); and in 1864 it was 12,915/. 

6305. Do you believe that that falling off between 
1861 and 1862 was owing partly to the depression 
of the times ? — No, certainly not ; the times had not 
arrived at that state of depression, and I was not able 
to adduce that as an argument against reducing the 
fares. There was no threatening deficiency of pro- 
duce at the time, and therefore I was only able to 
take the general principle. If I had had a notion 
that the country would have become so poor as it 
afterwards did, of course that would have been a very 
strong argument against raising the fares. 

6306. {Chairman.) Will, you be good enough to 
state what steps you took in consequence of this state 
of things ? — I several times moved that a change 
should be made in the fares, but I was always met 
with the difficulty, which must necessarily exist while 
the country is divided into a number of separate com- 
panies, that they could not lower their fares without 
interfering with their neighbours, or without their 
concurrence. There was besides a general feeling on 
the part of my co-directors that it would be impolitic, 
that there would be a loss of revenue by so doing. 
Having thus failed in obtaining any general reduction 
of fares, I obtained a committee of my board, who 
consented to recommend that on a portion of the line, 
the extension from Atlilone to Galway (upon which 
the Baronies guarantee a sufficiency of revenue to 
meet the interest of the Government loan), the ex- 
periment should be made of reducing the passenger 
fares 10 per cent., I undertaking to guarantee the 
Company, or rather the Baronies, in which I am a 
considerable cess payer, against any loss on their 
passenger revenue for six months from the commence- 
ment of January last to the termination of the present 
month. The offer was recommended to the board as 
a safe means of making an experiment, which if 
unsuccessful would be easily abandoned at the end of 
the six months during which the guarantee was to 
subsist. However it was refused, and the conse- 
quence will be to the Baronies a loss probably not 
much under 1,000Z. on that part of the line for the 
current half year. 

6307. So that the Baronies have had to pay 1,000/. 
this year more than they had last year ?- — Yes. Had 
my offer been accepted, my belief is that the reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent, on the passenger fares would have 
led to a decided improvement in the revenue of the 
line. 

6308. Has there been a great falling off this year 
as compared with the first six months of last year ? — 
There has been a falling off ; I have here a return of 
the receipts for each week from the commencement 
of the present year on account of passenger fares, and 
a corresponding one for the past year, and it is re- 
markable how very great the falling off has been. 

6309. There has been no alteration in the fares 
between this year and last year ?- — No. 



6310. {Capt. Galton.) But there lias been a falling 
off in. the traffic ? — Yes. The railway system, under 
existing circumstances, is extremely unpopular, and 
there is as little done, and as little co-operation on the 
part of the public with the interests of the ' railway 
companies, as it is possible to conceive. 

6311. {Mr. Glyn.) What, was the reason assigned 
for the rejection of your Lordship’s offer of a gua- 
rantee ?— 1 The only reason that I ever heard assigned 
was, that there was to be an International Exhibition 
in Dublin this year, and therefore that it would not.be 
a fair test ; that the higher rates of fares might be 
more productive. 

6312. {Mr. Horsfall.) Would any further reduc- 
tion, up to 30, 40, or 50 per cent., do you think, 
recoup itself in a few years ? — I cannot venture to 
speak beyond what experience fully warrants me in 
saying. I observed that the rates which we were 
charging when I first joined the Board of Directors 
were comparatively moderate, and there was a grow- 
ing traffic upon the line in every department, but I 
observed that the reverse was the case when they 
began to tamper with the fares in the direction of 
raising them, 

6313. {Lord Stanley.) Have you already stated 
how long ago that was ? — Yes, in 1861, the change 
was made in the month of May. 

6314. Can you trace the falling off distinctly to 
that change ? — No, not altogether, for I believe that 
the depression in the country had a very considerable 
influence upon all the railways. I think at the same 
time that the very circumstance of the depression 
existing in the country should have been an argument 
for lowering the fares then instead of raising them ; 
the depression implied a want of means on the part 
of the public to avail themselves of railway accommo- 
dation. 

6315. {Capt. Gallon.) I thought you stated that 
in the first year after the reduction the depression 
in the country had not commenced ?— Y es. 

6316. And therefore you attributed the falling off 
in that year directly to the raising of the rates ? — 
Exactly. 

6317. {Mr. Ayrton .) Is not the west of Ireland 
that part of it which has been chiefly depopulated by 
emigration ? — I should not say chiefly so. I think 
it is not more so than other parts of Ireland, but there 
has been very considerable emigration from the west 
of Ireland certainly. 

6318. {Mr. Horsfall.) Although you proposed to 
reduce the fares by 10 percent, upon the rate charged 
in 1861, was your proposal to reduce them by 10 per 
cent, upon the rate charged in- 1862, because, in the 
one instance it would have been a reduction to the 
extent of 20 per cent., and in the other of only 10 per 
cent. ? — My proposition was merely to return to the 
old rate, but I should not have been disinclined to 
go a little further, because I observed that our rates 
were even at that time higher than they were on 
most of the English railways. 

6319. {Sir R. Hill.) Have the expectations of the 
directors as to the increase of traffic from the opening 
of the Exhibition in Dublin been realized ? — Decidedly 
not. The receipts from passenger traffic exhibit a 
falling off as compared with last year. A table con- 
taining “ Abstracts from the half-yearly reports of 
the Midland Great Western Railway from July 
1851 to June 1864,” §c., was . handed in (vide 
Appendix A G). 

6320. {Chairman.) As I collect from the return 
there appears to have been a falling off of about 14 
per cent, in the first five months of this year in the 
receipts from passengers ? — Yes. 

6321. Do you attribute that to the unpopularity of 
the railway amongst the people in the country ? — I 
think that is one element in it ; but it is no doubt an 
important one; 

6322. {Mr. Horsfall.) When was the Exhibition 
opened ? — It was opened in the month of May, and 
May and June were to have been the two months in 
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The Earl of which the receipts were to have been so largely af- 
Clancarty. fected, but I do not find that much has resulted. 

_ 6323. ( Sir R. Hill.) But for the Exhibition the 

2l st June 186 5. j ogs W0l qq i iave been probably still greater ? — I do 
not think the Exhibition seems to have influenced it 
very much ; there has not been above 100 Z. difference. 

6324. {Mr. Hamilton.) I think you attributed the 
difficulty you found in lowering the fares to a want of 
concert with the neighbouring companies ? — It was 
stated to me that the directors could not without ap- 
pearing to run in rivalry with the Great Southern and 
Western Company, which runs nearly parallel to us, 
do such a thing on the East of Athlone. 

6325. Has there been any attempt made to amalga- 
mate the different systems of railways in Ireland ? — 
There has been none to amalgamate those two railways. 

6326. Has the proposition never been discussed ? — 
Not as a board question. I have discussed it with 
many of the directors, and I certainly think that the 
whole principle of amalgamation would be most de- 
sirable, but none so desirable as to have them under 
the control of the Government, none that could 
possibly have the same beneficial results. 

6327. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that putting the 
Irish railways under the control of the Government 
would promote and encourage private enterprise in 
Ireland ? — I think that private enterprise is very 
nearly extinct in Ireland with reference to the rail- 
way system. Such ruinous consequences have re- 
sulted from railway investments, that people are very 
cautious indeed in going forward now ; some railways 
in course of construction have been stopped altogether. 

6328. Is there no private enterprise in Ireland con- 
nected with railway undertakings ? — I do not think 
there is to any great extent. It would very much 
depend upon the facilities which the railway com- 
panies give for the transmission of manufactured 
goods ; but I am not aware of any special manufac- 
turing or other establishments of any kind which 
have been got up in consequence of the introduction 
of railways. 

6329. Are there no manufactories in Ireland for 
making and repairing rolling stock ? — There was one 
got up in Dublin, but I am hot aware that it led to 
much. 

6330. (Lord Stanley.) Will you kindly explain to 
the Commission a little more fully what the peculiar 
advantage is which you expect the railway system 
would derive from being taken into the hands of the 
Government ? — It is a large question, but it is one 
to which I have given some consideration. I think 
it unfortunate that the Government did not, in the 
outset, undertake the control of the whole railway 
system in Ireland. If that had been done, the con- 
struction of ill laid out lines and injudicious exten- 
sions would have been prevented, and those alone 
executed which would have been of public benefit. 
The Galway line itself would not have been laid out 
in its present direction ; it was adopted by its pro- 
moters with a view to a great Transatlantic traffic. 
Instead of running dii’ect to Galway through a wild 
and little inhabited country, it ought to have followed 
the course suggested by the old posting and mail 
coach communication, as the most convenient to the 
public, and such a town as Loughrea would not have 
been left out, as it now is. Lines of railway would 
probably have been, in general, well laid out, with 
suitable junctions, forming a complete network over 
the whole country. But even now the Government 
might exeeise a wholesome control over the further 
development of the railway system. 

6331. To whom should you look to prevent the 
multiplication of lines which from want of traffic 
cannot pay ? — The object would be to prevent the 
formation of injudicious lines or any lines of railway 
that would not pay ; my belief is that the network of 
railways would be very extensive, and that a well 
regulated system would pay well and cause an enor- 
mous amount of traffic to be developed. The next 
benefit would be a considerable saving of expenditure. 
The present system of railway management by sepa- 



rate boards is insecure, and has in some cases been 
disastrous in its consequences The Commission may 
be aware that the Irish North-western Railway is in 
a state of utter insolvency, even with respect to its 
preference shares, and some other lines are altogether 
stopped. This state of things arises partly from the 
want of a properly responsible body to regulate the 
accounts, for the object of the railway directors has 
■ commonly been to raise a dividend at almost any 
sacrifice, little considering ulterior consequences. The 
auditors as at present established are of no use in 
controlling the expenditure or in certifying the cor- 
rect state of the accounts. The Acts of Parliament 
limit their investigations to the papers which are sub- 
mitted to them by the railway directors themselves. 

6332. ( Capt . Galton.) Are you speaking of the 
auditors appointed on behalf of the Baronies ? — I mean 
the auditors who are appointed by the shareholders ; 
they are no security whatever to the shareholders. 

6333. But the shareholders have it in their power 
to require an efficient audit to be made ? — Yes ; but 
the shareholders are very well pleased if at the half- 
yearly meetings a good dividend is announced, and 
they are not at all curious to ascertain whether the 
auditors have exercised a sufficient control. The 
auditors cannot do that because they have not the 
power to call for all the papers that they may want, 
and it is no part of their duty to determine what is 
for capital and what is for revenue. The result is 
that a great deal of expenditure is charged to capital 
which ought to be charged to revenue. 

6334. (Lord Stanley.) You put it in this way, 
that many of the Irish railway boards are incompetent 
or are unwilling to conduct the affairs of then- com- 
pany in a business-like manner ? — I think, from the 
circumstance of their constitution, they are almost 
compelled to study how to create a dividend, in order 
to raise the price of the shares in the market. 

6335. (Lord Donoughmore.) To keep the share- 
holders in good humour ? — Yes. 

6336. (Mr. Ayrton.) May we infer from this that 
they conduct the business in the most px-ofitable man- 
ner ? — I do not wish to impugn the conduct of the 
directors. I believe that they have been appointed 
to perform a certain duty, and they have to consult 
what they think are the interests of their constituents. 

6337. Do you think that they are deficient in 
intelligence in arriving at the proper mode of doing 
it ? — I think that they are not under due control, and 
not under the control they ought to be to make these 
establishments permanently beneficial ; there is a con- 
tinual increase of charges upon capital which there 
ought not to be. 

6338. (Lord Donoughmore.) Is there not also this 
to be taken into consideration, that a board of 
directors which is not very prosperous in the way 
of earning revenue is very much tempted to starve a 
line, and to postpone necessary repairs and expendi- 
ture of that sort, which ought to be current expendi- 
ture, to be carried on every year in order to increase 
the revenue ? — I believe that to be so. The company 
that I am connected with has suffered severely, 
whether rightly or wrongly, from the imputation that 
such was the case ; a melancholy accident occurred, 
involving loss of life, owing, it was said, to the line 
having been, in some degree, starved ; undoubtedly 
the line did require more repairs than it had received, 
and those repairs now occasion a very heavy ex- 
penditure. 

6339. (Mr. Ayrton .) It is your belief that an 
advantage from the change would result from the 
superior intelligence that would be shown by the 
Government managers as compared with those who 
now manage the line ? — Not alone from that, but I 
think there should be responsible management, that is 
a responsibility to the public. 

6340. If the present managers are responsible to 
the shareholders for a dividend, how would the 
responsibility of the Government directors be greater 
than that ? — The directors are responsible to the 
shareholders, but the shareholders, I think, make 
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them more responsible for the amount of the dividend 
than anything else. 

6341. Do you mean that the Government directors 
are to be put under the control of the shareholders ? 

jjo, but if a transfer of the Irish railways was 

made to the Government, undoubtedly the manage- 
ment must be upon a different principle. There 
are two ways in which it has been proposed that 
Government should aid Irish railways. It was only 
yesterday that I foi'med one of a deputation to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in consequence of some 
words which fell from him in the early part of the 
session as to his willingness to assist these railway 
companies. We proposed that about a million of 
money should be advanced at 3i per cent., which, 
replacing our present debentures, which bear interest 
at 5 per cent., would yield 20,000 l., and that, we pro- 
posed, should go entirely towards a reduction of the 
fares, and not to increase the dividend; just as an 
experiment for the purpose of reducing the fares. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer declined to comply 
with the proposal, but he manifested great interest 
in the whole subject. I thought that our proposal 
was not the way in which the Government could 
best assist the railway systems in Ireland. It would 
be far better to leave the debentures as they are, and 
acting on the principle of the Act of 1844, for the 
share capital to be taken up by the Government. 
By that means the present shareholders would be 
stockholders and become creditors of the nation. 

6342. And the Government would become the 
absolute owners of the railways ? — Yes ; I do not see 
any other solution of the matter. I do not see how, 
by possibility, the railway companies could be brought 
to administer the business of the railways otherwise 
than they do as long as the present principle of 
railway management continues ; for a desire for high 
dividends will always operate with the directors; they 
will thus endeavour to keep themselves in office. 

6343. ( Lord Stanley.) Are you not rather 
proving too much ; does not that motive operate 
in the case of every railway, whether it be in 
England, Ireland, or Scotland ?— I am not much 
acquainted with the English or Scotch railways, 
but I believe that they are better managed than 
ours are, but it might be much for their advantage if 
the experiment of Government management were 
tried in Ireland, where it could easily be introduced. 

I am satisfied that it would not only be beneficial as 
an experiment, but that it would be of the utmost 
value in developing the resources of Ireland, which 
are becoming more and more necessary for the grow- 
ing wants of this country. A Government Railway 
Board could do much that existing boards of directors 
cannot do, and if a great deal of what directors now 
do was left undone, it would be perhaps better. Such 
a board, presided over by a member of the administra- 
tion, but otherwise permanent in its constitution, with 
two subordinate boards of inspectors, one for the north 
and the other for the south, would be an organization 
which, in my opinion, would be perfect for the pur- 
pose of carrying out all that the present directors are 
required to do, and all that would be necessary. 

6344. Would you give to the inspectors the same 
power which the directors now have of administering 
the affairs of the railways ? — I would give to those 
two boards of inspectors the same powers, subject to 
the orders of the central board. 

6345. The boards collectively and distributively 
would possess and exercise all the powers which the 
directors now exercise as to the railways ? — Yes ; 
they should have all the necessary powers to carry on 
the business of the railways, but they should do 
nothing that was not sanctioned by the central 
board. 

6346. ( Lord Donoughnore.) Should they have the 
appointment and dismissal of the officers ? — These are 
minor details which I think might be very easily re- 
gulated,— the higher officers being selected perhaps by 
the central railway board, and the more subordinate 
officers being selected by the boards of inspectors. In 



point of fact there is a distribution of patronage now The Earl of 
among the superior officers of the railways ; the clerks Clancariy. 
are generally appointed by the heads of the depart- 21st j une 18G5> 
ments to which they are to belong. * 

6347. Do you see no objection to giving so large an 
amount of patronage into the hands of a governing 
board, which patronage would be exercised to carry 
out political objects ? — I think there would be less 
danger of any abuse if such patronage were placed in 
the hands of a board of the kind I have mentioned, 
presided over by a member of the administration. 

6348. What is your Lordship’s experience of the 
distribution of patronage in Ireland now in the hands 
of the Government. Is it not uniformly distributed 
for political objects ? — Political objects have their 
weight no doubt, but I do not think that the higher 
objects of public duty are altogether overlooked. 

6349. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does not your Lordship’s 
scheme come back to this, that it would be the sub- 
stitution of a board supposed to possess greater intel- 
ligence than the boards of directors which now exist ? 

— It would be a board necessarily more intelligent for 
its purposes ; it would be permanent, it would be 
selected from the whole country, and constituted for 
every purpose of a few members instead of a large 
number. 

6350. That is really the benefit which you think 
Ireland would derive from the change, that it would 
have superior instead of inferior intelligence in the 
management ? — That -would be a benefit, but the great 
benefit would be that they would be able to harmonize 
the whole system and network of railways over Ire- 
land so as to enable people to travel from one part of 
the country to another without perpetual interruptions 
arising from having to cross the lines and invade the 
boundaries of discordant companies. 

6351 Have you not had in Ireland boards which 
have undertaken other great industrial works, such as 
improving the drainage of the river Shannon, and has 
not that excited universal discontent on the part of 
all those for whom it was intended to be a benefit ? — 

That was a work that was very expensively carried 
out. I am a member of a committee of the House of 
Lords which is inquiring into that subject. The in- 
quiry, I hope, may result in the recommendation of 
works that may be remedial of what was ill done, 
and may provide for the drainage and reclamation of 
about 100,000 acres that ought to be turned to profit- 
able account. To that end I consider, and I wish 
now to impress this upon the Commission, that a 
proper regulation of the railway system in Ireland 
would be largely conducive. 

6352. Still that work was originally undertaken 
on the precise basis which you have proposed for the 
railway companies, a board which was to possess very 
superior intelligence, to have very superior officers, 
and to conduct everything in the best possible way ? 

— .The parties who were charged with carrying the 
work out were engineers of eminence ; but they found 
that the work was partly impracticable under the 
plans which they had laid out, and I believe that a 
great deal of money was squandered. 

6353. It was a great failure, was it not ? — It was. 

6354. (Lord Donoughmore.) Half of the money 
that was expended upon the Shannon drainage was 
extracted from the landholders, was it not ?-— Yes ; 
a moiety was charged upon the adjacent counties. 

6355. (Mr. Horsfall.) Looking to the fact that 
many of the Irish railways pay no dividend, and that 
some of them are not likely to do so, do you think 
that this scheme of the Government taking over the 
Irish railways could ever be sanctioned by the legis- 
lature? — I can hardly conceive, if the subject is pro- 
perly looked into by the legislature, that it would not 
be. So important a work as perfecting the communica- 
tions of the country could not be regarded with in- 
difference by Parliament. If the experiment can now 
be made in Ireland, it would be, I conceive, for the 
interest of England as well as Ireland that it should 
be. The opportunity appears favourable for putting 
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The Earl of the whole railway system of Ireland into good order, 
Clancartu. and I venture to hope it will not be overlooked. 

91 it iwisKs 6356 ‘ ( Lord Stanley.) In the event of the Govern- 

’ ment assuming the conduct of the Irish railways as 

you propose, involving a temporary loss, should you 
see any objection to the deficit, be it small or great, 
being made up by a special rate levied over the whole 
of Ireland ? — That question has never occurred to 
me, but it does appear to me to be a solution of the 
difficulty as to any jealousy that might exist with 
regard to extending any assistance to the sister coun- 
try. I think it would be better that Ireland should 
be alone taxed for it than to be left alone. 

6357. This being a matter purely of Irish improve- 
ment, with which England or Scotland has nothing 
to do, you think it would be worth while to meet the 
cost out of Irish funds rather than not have it done 
at all ? — Decidedly. 

6358. (Mr. Ayrton .) Speaking of purchasing the 
Irish railways, have you considered the basis or the 
principle upon which the purchase should be made ? 
—That, I think, is laid down in the Act of 1844, 
according to which, upon an estimate of the average 
value of railway shares for the previous three years, 
25 years’ purchase is to be offered, with the option to 
the shareholders, if dissatisfied, of referring the matter 
to arbitration. I think the proposition equitable, and 
that a reference in some cases to arbitration would 
secure to the shareholders of any railway under a 
temporary depression such higher price for their 
shares as the circumstances might justify. It is of 
the utmost importance that the large investments that 
have been made in railway share property in Ireland, 
amounting to about 20,000,000/., should be better- 
secured than at present. In one railway company 
with which I am connected, the Irish North-western, 
the entire of the preference shares, for some years 
regarded as offering a security equal to the public 
funds of England, sufficient to justify the investment 
of charity funds, became of a sudden, through mis- 
management and want of a proper system of audit, 
perfectly insolvent, and ceased altogether to pay any 
dividend. 

6359. ( Sir R. Hill.) The Act of 1844 provides 
that in the event of the Government purchasing the 
railways, it should pay 25 years’ purchase on an 
average of the dividends for the three previons years ? 

6360. Seeing that the dividends have been fallin g, 
and that a further fall is anticipated, would not the 
Government, in purchasing the railways upon those 
terms, pay too high a price for them ? — I think that 
an equitable arrangement might be made. I cannot 
conceive that what is equitable should injuriously 
affect any party. Undoubtedly 25 per cent, upon the 
present rates, in some instances, would be very low, 
but it might be ascertained by arbitration whether 
there was any claim to have anything more. 

6361. Your Lordship has said that that rate of pay- 
ment would be low ; would it not rather be high, the 
dividends are now falling, they have fallen, and they 
are expected to fall still further ? — I do not know 
what the grounds are for expecting them to fall 
further. I rather think that, even under the present 
unfavourable circumstances and the present manage- 
ment, railway property will rise, because it has pleased 
God to restore something like plenty to the land, and 
there is the promise now of a very fine harvest, and 
it is commonly observable that after a series of bad 
harvests there is a cycle of good years with corre- 
sponding prosperity. I do not think that there is any 
ground for supposing that shares will fall lower than 
they are now. 

6362. I believe that the essential part of your Lord- 
ship’s plan is, that the Govex-nment shall become the 
owners of the Irish railways, but there are other points 
which probably you consider matters of detail, as to 

the mode of managing the railways, and so 1 on'? Just 

so. One matter for considei-ation, of great importance 
to the public, would be the lowering of railway 
charges, so as to develop the resoui-cesof the country, 



which is not done under the existing system. For 
example, cattle rates are so high that for the most 
part cattle are driven along the high rbads. Railway 
boards being afraid of lowering their chai-ges lest 
they should by so doing incur a loss, and might be 
unable to return to the high rates, no single company 
will venture to make the experiment. 

6363. These arrangements might be left to the 
owners of the i-ailways, but do you pi-opose that the 
Government should purchase the railways subject to 
conditions as to lowering the rates ? — Certainly not. 
But I believe that the Government becoming sole 
owner, and acquiring an entii-e control over the rail- 
ways, would see its wc y to what might be done. I am 
satisfied that the experiment o t lowered fares might 
be safely made, and as the effect of it would be to 
open up the l-esources of the country, the Government 
would no doubt, in the public intei-est, exercise the 
powex-s it would acquii-e in that dii-ection. 

6364. Supposing the Government to pui-chase the 
railways, you would leave those arrangements in the 
hands of the Government Yes. I would observe 
that, under better l-egulations, vei-y considei-able 
reductions might be made in almost evei-y branch of 
railway traffic. Take, for instance, the carriage of 
parcels. If a person travels, he is charged with no 
end of commissions, in the way of carrying parcels for 
his neighbours, for the i-ates are too high to send them 
in the regular way. If these rates wei-e lowered, and 
if that department of traffic were brought in some 
degree under the i-egulations of the post-office, the 
pai-cels would be sent direct^ and delivered at cheap 
rates. I believe, too, that the post office would derive 
vei-y considerable profit from the Government having 
the entire control of the Irish railways. At pi-esent 
the Government pays for special trains for the carriage 
of mails, whereas, if they had the railways all in their 
own hands, they would regulate the trains so as to 
suit themselves, and avoid having, as they have now, 
recourse to cars and foot messengers. 

6365. (Mr. Ayrton .) Would you put the money to be 
laid out in the purchase of the Irish railways on the 
same footing as other public money which is advanced 
for other public undertakings, making it a sine qua 
non that the first chai-ge upon the income of the x-ail- 
ways should be a return of 4 per cent, for the money 
so advanced ? — I should rather think that a national 
guarantee would undoubtedly be accepted in lieu of 
the less certain guarantee which those railways now 
present. 

6366. What I mean is this : if the nation purchased 
all those railways it would of course advance the 
money in the same way as it advanced money for 
drainage and other purposes, and would you put that 
on precisely the same footing, namely, that the first 
charge upon the income of the railways should be 4 
per cent, to the Government for the interest of the 
money so advanced, as in the case of money advanced 
by the Government upon land or upon docks ? — I 
think it would not be strictly the Government bor- 
rowing the money for the purpose, it would be merely 
a conversion of the railway shares into Government 
stock. 

6367. The Government, upon certain tei-ms, vary- 
ing according to the value of the railway in which a 
shareholder had his stock, would have to pay an 
annual chai-ge to the persons with whom they dealt ? 
— The annual charge would be upon the nation. 

6368. Do you mean that there is to be no return 
for the money, but that the nation is to pay the whole 
charge for the capital to be employed, and then work 
the railways without i-egard to any return ? — I think 
that the nation would be much more than recouped 
by the returns made from the railways. 

6369. Is it not to be a part of the scheme that 
what the National Exchequer would pay to the 
owners of the stock should be a first charge upon 
railways, to be paid out of the annual income derived 
from them ? — It would not make xxiuch diffcx-ence, I 
think ; the railway resources would become public 
revenue at once. 
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6370. But would those resources be made equal to 
the charge upon the public on account of the railways 
having been purchased? — Those resources or the 
railway returns might be cultivated for the advantage 
of obtaining a certain revenue, or they might be sacri- 
ficed for the greater convenience of the public ; that 
would rest in the minds of the Government. 

6371. What is the principle which you think ought 
to be acted upon in this matter ; is the proposed board 
to administer the Irish railways without making any 
profitable return to the Exchequer, or without any 
view to a profitable return to meet the annual charge 
that the public would incur ? — It would be the duty 
of the railway board to take care that the expendi- 
ture involved in the railway system was not in excess 
of their receipts, taking care at the same time to main- 
tain those receipts. 

6372. Apart from the annual charge for the interest 
upon the capital advanced ? — That would be neces- 
sarily considered as one of the ingredients in the 
charge upon the railways. 

6373. Then you would have an arrangement by 
which the annual charge as to the capital should be a 
charge upon the railway receipts ? — Undoubtedly it 
should be considered that there was an investment 
made by the Government to the extent of whatever 
the sum of money was. 

6374. (Sir R. Hill.) Your plan is that the Govern- 
ment should become possessed of the railways by some 
means or other, but that the conditions should be such 
that the Government should not lose by the arrange- 
ment ? — Undoubtedly. 

6375. You think that this might be done with 
benefit to the present shareholders, and with benefit to 
the public, and you anticipate that it would lead to a 
reduction in the rates and charges ? — I do, decidedly. 

6376. Whether the Government worked the rail- 
ways by boards which it might appoint, or whether 
the Government granted leases of the lines to com- 
panies or to individuals, is a matter regarding which 
you have probably not formed any opinion? — No. I 
beg, with reference to the evidence I have given re- 
garding the falling off in the passenger traffic between 
Athlone and Galway in the present year compared 
with the corresponding period of 1864, to hand in 
this memorandum, also a like comparative return of 
the weekly receipts for the carriage of cattle upon the 
whole line. ( The same were handed in as follows) : 



Comparative Statement of Weekly Receipts from Pas- 
senger Traffic on the Midland Great Western Rail- 
way Company’s line, west of Athlone, from the 
periods commencing Januaiy 1864 and January 
1865. 



January 
1st week 
2nd „ 
3rd „ 
4th „ 
February 



March 



April . . 



1864. 

£ s. d. 
224 9 11 
283 1 3 
264 4 7 
277 15 8 
251 7 11 
275 1 9 
245 4 11 
269 15 1 
390 4 4 
351 0 8 
372 12 8 
350 17 1 
437 13 9 
462 0 9 
315 14 9 
327 3 11 



1865. 

£ s. d. 
205 6 8 
259 5 2 
255 15 6 
208 8 1 
232 9 6 
230 6 7 
227 9 4 
248 14 3 
237 2 2 
341 19 7 

309 7 7 
219 4 2 
305 8 ,1 

310 14 4 
482 14 6 
345 10 5 



1864. 

£ s. d. 

May ... 387 17 6 . 

„ 470 9 3 . 

„ 401 1 4 . 

„ 506 18 3 . 

„ 418 9 2 . 

June . . . 357 13 6 . 

Whole Line. 



1865. The Earl of 

£ s. d. Clancarty. 

293 5 10 

507 0 11 21st June 1865. 

299 4 9 

336 15 9 
319 18 11 
427 0 8 



Weekly Receipts for Cattle from 13th January 
1865, Comparative Statement. 

1864. 1865. 





£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


January . 


985 


12 


8 


.. 735 


5 


6 


„ 


555 


13 


10 


.. 842 


18 


6 


>5 


758 


15 


10 


.. 1,027 


16 


8 


February . 


. 688 


18 


5 


.. 790 


3 


11 


n 


678 


4 


11 


.. 610 


6 


10 




664 


10 


2 


.. 932 


13 


3 




471 


12 


7 


.. 511 


0 


7 


March 


. 672 


17 


11 


.. 863 


0 


10 




695 


14 


2 


.. 819 


14 


8 




712 


13 


2 


.. 721 


4 


1 


„ 


632 


2 


6 


.. 673 


4 


1 


April . . 


. 526 


10 


5 


.. 576 


1 


3 




338 


18 


6 


.. 442 


17 


9 




422 


7 


1 


.. 573 


9 


0 




697 


8 


2 


.. 960 


16 


10 


May . . 


. 697 


3 


8 


.. 621 


1 


9 




1,062 


4 


2 


.. 938 


6 


10 




477 


17 


0 


.. 427 


3 


1 


' 


538 


11 


5 


.. 446 


4 


4 




411 


7 


5 


.. 606 
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I have handed in the foregoing paper because there 
was a small reduction made this year in the charge 
for the carriage of cattle, and the effect of that small 
reduction was to produce a steady improvement in 
the amount of the cattle traffic. 

6377. (Mr. Glyn.) What was the amount of the 
reduction made ? — The difference was this, that the 
charge was 6d. a box containing, I think, eight head 
of cattle, per mile ; a reduction to the extent of a \d. 
a mile, if the distance was more than 50 miles, and 
another \d. if it was more than 75 miles was made at 
the end of January of this year, the effect of which 
was to produce an increase in the receipts for cattle, 
showing the elasticity of that branch of railway traffic. 

6378. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that it was 
\d. less for any additional miles between 50 and 
75 ? — For the first 50 miles it was Qd. a mile as 
before, for the next 25 miles it was o\d., and so on 
after 75 miles. We found that there was a decided 
improvement. 

6379. Has the rate of wages increased in the west 
of Ireland during the last five years ? — It has, but 
chiefly in consequence of the emigration that has 
taken place, a circumstance not, I think, to be re- 
gretted, inasmuch as now scarcely any person able 
to work need ever be unemployed. At certain times 
wages rise considerably ; they are still low, but they 
are higher in comparison with what they used to be. 

6380. During the last five years has there been 
any increase in the rate of wages ? — They have been 
rather on the increase than otherwise. 

6381. Has there been no perceptible increase in 
the i-ate of wages during the last five years ? — I should 
say that there has been ; not very much but still there 
has been an increase of from 1 d. to 2d. a day. 

A table headed . “ Abstracts from the half-yearly 
reports of the Midland Great Western Railway,” &c. 
was handed in (vide Appendix AG.) 



William Shaw, Esq., examined. W. Shaw, Esq. 

6382. (Chairman.) You have lived, I believe, for am a director of a bank, and also a director of a 

many years in the neighbourhood of Bandon? — Yes; flax spinning company. . . 

I now reside near Cork. 6384. Have you had abundant opportunities of 

6383. Will you state what your occupation is ?— I forming an opinion as to the system under which the 

K k 4 
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W. Siiaw,Esq. Cork aud Bandon railway has been managed ?— Yes, 
y— for years. 

2 ist June 1865. 6385. Will you state your opinion to the Commis- 

■ sion as to whether that railway has been managed in 

a manner either most profitable to the shareholders, 
or most advantageous to the public ? — My opinion is 
that it has not been so managed, which has been very 
much owing to the great original cost of the railway. 
The shareholders have no direct interest, and they 
feel that they have none in the line. It has conse- 
quently got into the hands, I believe, of the prefer- 
ence shareholders, who cannot increase their profits 
from it beyond a certain point. I believe that that is 
the cause very much of the inefficient manner in 
which the railway is worked. 

6386. Do you think that the directors have no 
interest whatever in endeavouring to increase the 
traffic beyond its present amount ? — No, I think 
that they have no interest and no hope of getting 
more on their original shares, which are a 5 per 
cent, security, and they have no object in working 
it up beyond that very much. 

6387. Is it your opinion that there are sources of 
traffic which are undeveloped and which traffic might 
be brought into that railway ? — I think so. 

6388. Of What character is it ? — General agricul- 
tural produce. The town of Bandon is within 20 
miles of Cork, and it is a very common practice for 
the farmers there to send their farm produce by their 
own conveyances to Cork, and I feel certain that if 
there was a better system of management a great 
deal of that produce could be brought on to the 
railway. 

6389. Are complaints made that the charges for 
the carriage of agricultural produce on the Cork aud 
Bandon line are so high as to prevent the fanners 
from sending their produce to market ? — Certainly. 
They want a system in Cork for the purpose of con- 
veying agricultural produce to the markets, and there 
should be an organized system for bringing the pro- 
duce to the markets from the railway station. The 
railway company have not a good system at work ; 
they have for the butter, but I do not think they have 
for the corn ; and even with the butter it is a general 
complaint that it is rather late in the market. 

6390. Have you ever considered whether, if that 
railway were in the hands of parties who leased it, 
they could work it with advantage and profit, and 
whether there are means by which the traffic upon 
the line could be largely increased ? — I have not the 
slightest doubt of it. 

6391. ( Lord Donoughmore.) There are some ex- 
tension lines, I believe, in the course of construction 
from the Cork and Bandon line towards the western 
counties ? — Yes. 

6392. Can you give any evidence as to the effect 
which the condition of the Cork and Bandon Com- 
pany has had upon those extensions, or is it the fact 
that the condition of the Cork and Bandon Company 
has had the effect of impeding the construction of 
further extensions towards the western counties ? — 
I have no doubt of it ; they have not entered heartily 
into those extensions as they would do if their interest 
was directly in the line. 

6393. Arc the shareholders quite content to leave 
the management of the line in the hands of those re- 
presenting only the preference shares ?- — I suppose 
that they have no hope of getting anything for their 
shares, as they are unsaleable in the market, and there 
is very little hope of their getting anything like a 
dividend on the original shares, and they therefore 
take no interest in the thing. 

6394. (Mr. Hamilton.) Do you think that the di- 
rectors derive their qualification from the preference 
shares only? — No, I do not think that; I suppose that 
they are qualified by being holders of original shares, 
although they are so worked that a gentleman hold- 
ing 1,0007. worth of them can qualify any person he 
pleases. 

6395. You are aware that the preference share- 
holders have no power of voting ? — I suppose net, 



but I suppose they hold original shares quite sufficient 
to enable them to vote. 

6396. They have no locus standi as owners of pre- 
ference stock ? — No. 

6397. (Mr. Horsfall.) You have spoken of the 
original cost of the line as being very heavy, can you 
state what it was per mile ? — I cannot say, but I be- 
lieve it was between 17,0007. and 20,0007. a mile for 
a single line, and carried through a country giving 
hardly any business, as between Cork and Bandon. 

6398. ( Lord Stanley.) Is it not the fact that this 
is a line of railway that never ought to have been 
made, and for which there was not sufficient traffic to 
maintain it ? — I can hardly say that, but if it were 
made now, I believe that it could be made for 6,0007. 
or 8,0007. a mile. 

6399. ( Lord Donoughmore.) If the line had been 

taken down the river, and up the valley, could it 

not have been made cheaper even then ? — It is not much 
of a level through the country. It is a very difficult 
question to answer whether it would have been a more 
profitable line to work or not, for it is a great way 
round that way, and would bring in no town of any 
consequence except Moukstown. 

6400. Would it not have brought in all the villa 
property along the river ? — If you went round by 
that town you would have the business of Bandon, 
going in by coaches and cars. 

6401. (Sir R. Hill.) What was the cause of the 
excessive expenditure upon the line ? — It is taken 
over a mountain, and they had an immense deal of 
cutting and viaducts, and all sorts of tunnels, and it 
was a very expensive line to make. 

6402. Was there any waste of money beyond that 
which arose from taking an improper route ? — There 
were two or three competing lines, and there was 
much money wasted in engineering aud law expenses. 

6403. (Lord Donoughmore?) Was not the engineer 
a very incompetent man ? — I believe so. He had had 
no experience in railway work. 

6404. (Sir R. Hill.) What is the interest paid to 
the preference shareholders ? — I believe it is per 
cent. 

6405. That is according to the bargain made be- 
tween the parties ? — Yes. 

6406. Is that interest always paid in full ? — On 
some of the shares I believe it is ; but they have 
number one and number two preference shares. I be- 
lieve on one class of those shares it is paid regularly, 
and on the other it is generally a year due, or some- 
thing of that kind. 

6407. Then there appears to be some motive for 
managing the railway better, although it is in the 
hands of the preference shareholders ? — Yes ; there 
is in some degree. 

6408. From what you have stated, I suppose the 
ordinary shareholders have abandoned all effort to put 
the railway on a better footing ? — They have no hope 
of getting much out of the line. 

6409. Could the ordinary shares be purchased at a 
low price ? — -Yes. 

6410. Would it not be a good speculation to buy 
up a large number of the ordinary shares, turn out 
the directors, and get an efficient set of men to 
manage the railway profitably ? — We have not quite 
the speculative spirit in our country that is necessary 
to do that, and we might find it difficult perhaps to 
do it. 

6411. (Mr. Ayrton.) There appears to have been 
a large spirit of speculation when several parties were 
competing for a line that it was not profitable to 
make ? — Yes, a great deal ; but that was speculation 
on the part of the solicitors and the engineers, and a 
few others ; that is not healthy business speculation. 

6412. (Mr. Horsfall.) Do you think that the rates 
might be considerably reduced with advantage to the 
company ? — I think so, but not to a very great extent, 
I consider that they are not extravagantly high, but I 
think that there might be a better system of return 
tickets, and excursion trains, and matters of that sort, 
that would develop business upon the line. 
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6413. Do you think that a reduction might be made 
to the extent of 20 per cent. ? — I think it would be a 
great experiment. I think that the business of the 
country is not so great ns that it would bring any 
very great addition of •traffic on to the line. There 
is a great difference in this country where you have 
large towns and a large population, so that when 
you reduce the fares the business increases very 
largely ; that is not so in Ireland, we have there no 
great travelling public. 

6414. {Chairman.) You would look for an increase 
of traffic more to a better system of looking after the 
sources of traffic than to any actual reduction in the 

charges ? Yes ; it is a kind of business that you 

must push and cultivate, which the railway directors 
have not done, they have a monoply, and they rest 
upon the monopoly. 

6415. {Lord Donoughmore.) Is there not a very 
rich agricultural district lying to the West of Ban- 

don? It is a very good country, and very well 

cultivated. 

6416. The natural port of export for all the produce 
of that district is Cork ?— ' Yes, for butter and com. 

6417. There is next to none exported from Kinsale 
and Clonakilty ?—' Very little. Cork is the great 
market. 

6418. If the charges were reasonable would not a 
great, deal of that produce go into Cork by the Cork 
and Bandon Railway ? — Yes. 

6419. {Mr. Hamilton.) Where does it go to now ? 

A great deal of it is carried by small vessels round 

the coast, and a good deal of it is carried by carts 
into Cork. I used to live on the main road from 
Cork to Skibbereen, and there was a ceaseless traffic 
carried on by carts. 

6420. Do you think that the railway loses a great 
deal in consequence of the excessive charges made by 
the company ? — I think they lose more than half 
through their rather high charges, and not pushing 
the business. 

6421. {Mr. Horsfall.) Are you aware that an ex- 
periment for making a great reduction in the charges 
has been successfully tried on the Coleraine and Lon- 
donderry line ?— I did not know that ; but that is a 
different country from ours. I have no doubt that a 
moderate reduction would tell both in goods and pas- 
sengers. 

6422. {Sir R. Hill.) What is the length of the 
line ?— About 18 or 20 miles. 

6423. There is a body of directors to manage it ? — 
The are three directors in Cork, and several in Dub- 
lin. There is a divided directory, and they have 
divided powers. There is not that concentration of 
power that I think is necessary in working up a 
business like that. 

6424. Is there a secretary? — Yes, in Dublin. 

6425. And a manager ? — Yes, in Cork. 

6426. Are there any other officers ? — There are 
the general superintendents of the stations. 

6427. And all these ‘for the management of a line 
of 20 miles ?— ' Yes ; and there is no end of corre- 
spondence and circumlocution between Dublin and 
Cork if you want anything done. 

6428. {Lord Donoughmore.) The Bandon Rail- 
way Company I believe work a little branch line to 
Kinsale ? — Yes. 

6429. Upon what terms do they work it? — I 
believe they get 30 per cent, of the gross receipts for 
three years. 

6430. {Sir R. Hill.) Has the question of amalga- 

mating the Cork and Bandon railway with some 
larger railway in the neighbourhood ever been con- 
sidered ? There is hardly any railway west of Cork. 

As to amalgamating it with any other railway, there 
might be advantages in amalgamating it with the 
Great Southern and Western line, for probably we 
should then have the trains arranged in a proper 
manner for the conveyance of the goods traffic. 

6431. Has that matter ever been considered by the 
directors of this company ? — I do not know. 



6432. Do you think there would be any economy W- Shaw, Esq. 

.in such .n amalgamation ? Yes, economy in the 
management. 

6433. {Chairman.) They have different stations, 
have they not, at Cork ?— Yes. They could not 
have one station, because the river runs between 
them. I may mention that I sent a considerable 
quantity of flax at one time from Bandon to Bel- 
fast, and I had invariably to send it by Liverpool, and 
then to re-ship it to Belfast ; the fares were high, and 
the difficulties were so great in having to write to 
Dublin to ascertain the different charges, and the 
delays in Dublin were so great, that it was cheaper to 
send it by steamer to Liverpool and re-ship it there 
for Belfast. 

6434. {Chairman.) Do you believe that traffic is 
lost upon other lines of railway from the want of a 
proper system ? — Yes. 

6 435. On the Great Southern and W estern Railway, 
for instance ? — I have no doubt of it. 

6436. (Mr. Hamilton.) What freight did you pay 
from the' south of Ireland to Belfast ? — I think I 
paid at that time 30s. a ton from Cork, the through 
freight to Belfast. 

6437. What would be the direct distance by rail- 
way ? — 164 miles to Dublin and about 100 to Belfast. 

6438. ( Capt. Galton.) Is there a large quantity of 
flax sent from that part of Ireland to Belfast ? — Ten 
years ago there was rather a large supply, and there 
will be again I expect. We are erecting a large spin- 
ning mill in Cork, and if we do not send the flax it 
will be sent as yarn or as linens. 

6439. Do you think that that would be & remune- 
rative traffic for the railway company ?— Yes. 

6440. Would it be sent in sufficiently large quan- 
tities to make it remunerative ? — It will be, I think, 
in time ; it has not been hitherto. 

6441. When you say that large quantities were 
sent some time ago, have you any idea of the actual 
quantities ? Can you give in tons the quantity sent 
per annum ? — No, I cannot ; but I sent myself the 
produce of about 500 or 600 acres. 

6442. To what would that amount in tons ? — I 
suppose over 100 tons. It was the Scutched flax. I 
cannot say exactly. I was merely one. There were 
several other mills working at the same time. 

6443. Do you think that flax will continue to be 
grow'n to a large extent in the south of Ireland -I 
hope so. 

6444. It is a remunerative trade ? — Yes, a great 
number of persons grew it last year. Some were 
disappointed who did not understand it, but a great 
number were satisfied. 

6445. Does the rain affect it ? — Yes, it does. It 
cannot. get too much rain in the growing time from 
May to June ; and in that way we have great advan- 
tages, for we have plenty of rain. 

6446. (Lord Donoughmore.) In what part of the 
county of Cork is the flax grown ? — Generally in the 
west part of the county of Cork. 

6447. (Mr. Hamilton.) If you could send the flax 
to Belfast by railway at the same rate as round by 
sea, would it not be' a great convenience to you ? — 

Yes, decidedly. 

6448. It is only the excessive charge that prevents 

you ?— ' Yes ; when I was doing it, there was great 
inconvenience in corresponding with parties in Dublin 
and Belfast. . . 

6449. Do you know what the mileage rate is in 
that part of Ireland for goods of that description ?— 

Not now ; but I think the present rate by water is 
only 25s. ; that is from Liverpool, for flax from Corn. 

6450. Do you know the present mileage rate upon 
the railways for goods of that description ?— I cannot 
say exactly. 

6451. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do vessels ever go from Cork 
to Belfast ? — Never direct. 

6452. Do you suppose that there is not enough 
traffic in that way to load them ?— Not wholly. 

6453. (Mr. M‘ Clean.) Is there a continuous rail- 
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W. Shaw, Esq. way communication between Cork and Belfast ? — 
Yes ; except the break at Dublin. 

2 lst June 1 865. 6454. {Capt. Gallon.) There is no through commu- 

nication at Dublin ? — No. 

6455. You do not know whether they send goods 
by way of Tullamore and Mullingar ? — I do not think 
they do ; that would be ii very intricate way. 

6456. You have no through communication from 
Bandon to Dublin by that route ? — We have a trans- 
shipment and carriage across the city. 

6457. That would, of course, add to the expense ? 
— Yes ; but the railways should regulate that ; they 
should have one charge including that carriage. 

6458. ( Lord Donoughmore.) Would it not be pos- 

The witness 



sible, as the stations are nearly exactly opposite each 
other, to establish a ferry of some sort by which the 
goods could be transhipped ? — I think so. It is done 
in other places, in America very extensively. The 
river is narrow there ; but there is a very large ship- 
ping traffic up and down the river. I see no insuper- 
able obstacle in the way of doing it. 

6459. It would be cheaper to do it in that way 
would it not, than to cart the goods round ?— You 
would have to put them on a cart to bring them to 
the ferry. 

6460. Could not the rails be brought down to the 
ferry ? — The Commissioners of Cork have not al- 
lowed them to do that yet ; but I am sure they would 
do so if any well-considered plan was proposed, 
withdrew. 



Adjourned to Friday next at 12 o’clock. 
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23rd June 1865. 



William Bence Jones, Esq., examined. 



6461. {Chairman.) You are a landed proprietor 
in the county of Cork ? — Yes. 

6462. You have resided there for more than 20 
years ? — Yes. 

6463; Can you give the Commission any information 
as to the railways running into the south-west part of 

the county, or the Cork and Bandon Railway ? Yes. 

The whole of the traffic of the West Riding of the 
county of Cork, with a small exception in the northern 
part, depends upon one line of communication. We 
are so shut in between the sea and the mountainous 
country which separates Cork from Kerry, that there 
is but one line of communication for the whole West 
Riding of the county of Cork, and the whole of the 
trade of the West Riding exclusively depends upon 
Cork ; everything that is brought into the country, 
manufactured goods of all kinds, are lauded at Cork, 
and brought along that line of communication ; every 
kind of export, whether it be butter, cattle, or any- 
thing else, has to go the same way. Except coals and 
corn, and those things which come by small vessels 
into the little ports, we are exclusively dependent 
upon the communication with Cork. 

6464. The main line of communication, I think, is 
from Cork to Bandon ? — Yes. 

6465. How long has that line been made ? — Part of 
has been opened for 16 years, and the whole of it has 
been opened for 14 years. 

6466. What was the original cost of the line ? 

The whole cost of the line was about 325,000/. for 20 
miles of railway, and that was about 18,000/. a mile. 

6467. For a single line ?— Yes ; that was the 
amount of share capital that was made away with. 
But it was in endless difficulties before it was opened. 
'I'l WU i/° l many years a,most an insolvent concern, 
ihe chairman committed suicide, and the shareholders 
gave it up, and it was at last taken up by the pre- 
ference shareholders only, who obtained some exclu- 
sive powers enabling them to appoint directors, and 
they contrived to get the line opened. 

6468. The railway is at present managed by persons 

who are preference shareholders ?— By the first pre- 
ference shareholders, who hold 48,000/. of capital. 
They have the entire management of the whole 

6469. Where do the directors reside ?— They reside 
in Dublin chiefly. Mr. Valentine O’Connor, one of 
the directors of the Great Southern and Western 



Railway, is the chairman, and Mr. Greere, I think, is 
vice chairman ; but none of them are local people,- I 
believe there are one or two local directors in Cork, 
but it is only as directors appointed by the preference 
shareholders that they manage things as they are 
managed. 

6470. I suppose these directors must have a qualifi- 
cation by holding original shares ? — I do not think 
that they are necessarily required to hold any original 
shares, but I am not certain upon that point. 

647 1 . Do the preference shareholders receive their 
dividends ? — The first preference shareholders have 
always received their dividends at the rate of per- 
cent., and the second preference shareholders, who 
hold less than 30,000/., have sometimes got their 
dividends; but there is a considerable amount of 
bonded debt, as well as mortgage loans, as they are 
called, 71,000/. of which consists partly, I believe, of 
money which was advanced by the Exchequer Loan 
Commissioners, and the interest upon that is paid. 

6472. The interest upon the loan of 71,000/. is 
paid? — Yes. The loan capital is 71,663/.; the first 
preference stock 48,000/., and there is a small sum 
that they got out, somehow or other, 8,310/., which 
they call perpetual 4 per cent, debentures, to be 
added also. I believe interest is paid upon that. 

6473. What is the amoupt represented by the 
second preference shares? — The second preference 
shares are 29,667 /. 

6474. What do you say is the total loan share 
capital of the company ? — The whole comes to about 
160,000/.; that interest has occasionally been paid 
upon. The original shares represent 175,241/. 

_ 6475. Upon which no dividend has been paid ? — 
No, except in the first year before the line was 
opened, when they paid it out of capital ; they had 
power to do so then. Since the line has been opened, 
they have not received a penny upon the 175,000/. 

6476. I suppose those shares representing 175,000/. 
of original capital have no price in the market ?— 
Only about 10/. for a 50/. share, the want of any 
extensions very much influencing the value of them. 

I believe that the greater part of them are now held 
by persons who have bought them at the rate of from 
10/. to 12/. for a 50/. share, and very few original 
shareholders remain in the company at all. 

6477. Is the district which this line serves, the 
Bandon district, capable of producing a considerable 
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amount of traffic.?— It is ; in fact, the. traffic upon 
these 20 miles of railway produces 20,000?. a year, 
which is over 20 ?. per mile per week ; that is a very 
good traffic, and the whole of it is derived from that 
district. 

6478. If the fares and charges were lowered, and 
further facilities were given to the public, do you 
think it is capable of greater development ? — I cannot 
very well say that ; we are necessarily so dependent 
upon Cork that everything we get must pass over 
that . line, whatever the fares may be. I have no 
doubt that lower fares would be a great advantage 
to the country, but at the present time, the distance 
being so short — only 20 miles — a small increase in the 
amount of the fares, or on the charge for goods, would 
not come to any very large sum upon the 20 miles alone. 

6479. You think that a reduction of the fares 
might be beneficial to the public ; but you doubt 
whether it would be profitable to the shareholders and 
the company ? — I do not know enough of the matter 
to be able to express an opinion upon that point, so 
far as the company is concerned. 

6480. Your complaint, I understand, is this; that 
the present managers of this railway, from the fact of 

• being interested only in 48,000?. of preference capital, 
upon which they receive a dividend, have no interest 
in developing the traffic ?— That is the real source of 
our difficulty iu the western parts of the county. If 
there was a solvent company, having the manage- 
ment in its hands, inasmuch as the whole of the traffic 
from additional extensions must pass over the line, 
they would promote extensions to a much greater 
extent for that purpose. 

6481. Has the policy of the present managers been 
to prevent, or stand in the way of, extensions ? — Not 
at all ; it is only because they are in a dead lock ; 
they say, “ we have no money that is the regular 
answer that is given. 

6482. Attempts have been made, I believe, to ex- 
tend that line further westward ? — There is an exten- 
sion which is partially finished now, and which is 
called the West Cork Railway. 

6483. Can you give the Commission any particulars 
as to that railway ? — Yes ; I have the details of that 
also. It was originally intended to go 32 miles, to 
Skibbereen, and the capital that they took for that, 
and which was believed to be far in excess of what 
was required, was 266,600?. It is the most level line, 
probably, in the world, and it gets into one of those 
<rreat geological troughs which cuts that country from 
the south-west to the north-east ; there is hardly a 
hillock to be gone through, except near to Bandon, 
and in order to avoid going through the ornamental 
ground of Lord Baudon’s park they went a little out 
of their way, at a cost of some 3,000?. or 4,000?. We 
have had several proposals made for extensions m 
that district, and the highest estimate that was made 
was 6,000?. a mile. 

6484. Was that for a single line ?— Yes ; they have 
partially completed 18 miles of it ; that is to say, they 
have completed 18 miles of it, except the last halt 
mile, to form a junction with the Cork and Bandon 
Railway, and they have stuck at that last halt 
mile with a manager’s staff, and engines actually 
standing in the middle of the fields, from inability 
to raise the money to make that last half mile into 
Bandon, where they come across a quantity of small 
property for which ready money is required, having 
already spent no smaller a sum than 266,600 . upon 
the other 17£ miles. They have applied to Parliament 
now for fresh powers to raise 160,000?. more ; the 
Bill has not actually passed the House of Commons 
yet, but I believe it is nearly through. 

6485 The line will cost how much per mile r— 
Considerably over 20,000?. a mile. I have had an 
opportunity of knowing what the bona fide estimate 
of the working engineer in Cash was, and it appeared 
from that that it could be done for under 4,000?. a 
mile, the line was so extraordinarily level. 

6486. How is it supposed that this enormous increase 
of cost has been occasioned ?— Because there has been 

L 



no bond fide money embarked in it, except 10,000?. W.B. Jones, 
or 12,000?. that was raised by the gentlemen about 
Skibbereen. The whole thing has been done > by 23rdJunel865i 

taking the shares into the market, and getting rid ot 

them for whatever money could be raised upon them. 

Everybody except the 'labourers has been paid in 
shares. To the engineer and people connected with 
it they have issued, shares ; shares have been given 
to them in exchange for their work instead of money 
to an extent that has been something frightful. 

6487. (Mr. Horsfall.) Were the shares given at 
the original cost price or at a reduced price ?— The 
Act was originally obtained by a few gentlemen living 
about Skibbereen ; they tried for two years to get a 
bond fide contractor to undertake the work, but they 
could not ; then they got into the hands of a set of 
people who carried on lines upon credit through 
Ireland. I do not like to mention their names, but 
they had to do with the Cork and Youghal line, and 
the Kinsale Junction. They handed the whole thing 
over to them with what little ready money was left 
after paying the parliamentary expenses ; they took 
the shares, and did what they pleased with them. 

6488. In any distribution of the shares in payment 
to the engineer, were the shares allotted to them at 
the original price? — I cannot tell you, but we know 
that they were put into their hands. The shares have 
been made away with, and this sum of 266,000?. is 
gone, and here is this half mile of line, for the pur- 
pose of which they could not get 5,000?. to pay for 
the land. Some of it was in the Court of Chan- 
cery, and the money had to be lodged in cash. The 
whole thing has been done in a most superficial way, 
for instance, they have wooden viaducts, little slight 
wire fences, and everything as trumpery as it 
could be. 

6489. (Mr. Glyn.) Have the preference share- 
holders always received their dividends? — The first 
preference shareholders on the Cork and Brandon 
have. Their amount is only 48,000?. 

6490. I perceive in an account rendered from the 
Exchequer Loan Commissioners that the company is 
in arrear to them, both with regard to principal and 
interest. Do they not take care to have the first 
charge paid?— I have watched the accounts for many 
years, and I have never observed that the first pre- 
ference shareholders have not got their dividends. 

The second preference shareholders have been many 
times without them. 

6491. (Mr. Horsfall.) Do not the Exchequer Loan 
Commissioners take precedence of the preference 
shareholders ?— I think the Exchequer Loan Com- 
missioners have got their interest. 

6492. (Mr. Glyn.) According to the return I have 
before me, they certainly appear to be in arrear. The 
total advance made by the Exchequer Loan Com- 
missioners to the Cork and Bandon Company amounts 
to 35,000?.; the company have repaid, part of that 
amount, but there is a balance outstanding, and there 
is an arrear upon the principal and also upon the 
interest, I therefore cannot understand how the 
preference shareholders could have received their 
dividends?— I can state as a fact that I have watched 
the accounts very closely, and that there has never 
been' for years past any statement that the first 
preference shareholders did not receive their interest 
somehow; the second, or number two, preference 
shareholders have continually gone without then- 
interest. In the account that I obtained, it did not 
distinguish between the amount owing to the Exche- 
quer Loan Commissioners and what they called 
mortgage- loans, they were all put together, and they 
amounted to 71,000?. 

.6493. Has the interest upon the mortgage loans 
been regularly paid ?— That has been certainly the 
case, because that would be a first charge beiore t he 
preference shares ; the preference at 5^ per cent, on 
38,0001, would only be 2,6401, and they received 
20,000?. per annum on the traffic. 

6494. Who elects the directors ?— I believe the 
preference shareholders exclusively. 
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6495. (Lord Donoughmore.) Do you think that if 
the West Cork Railway, the extension of the Cork 
and Bandon line, had been made for the amount per 
mile that was estimated by the engineer, it would 
have offered a reasonable chance of paying a fair 
dividend ? — The 18 miles that are partially com- 
pleted certainly would, for that distance it is like a 
trunk line, as the Cork and Bandon does the first 18 
miles ; the remaining 14 stand on a different ground, 
that is, or the greater part of it, on a branch ; that 
would pay something, but what amount I am not able 
to state clearly. 

6496. These 18 miles having cost over 20,000/. a 
mile, there is very little probability of the share- 
holders receiving any dividend ? — I think not. I 
have a copy of the Bill, which is now before the 
House, in my pocket, and it is pretty clear, from the 
arrangements which they are making as to the shares, 
that they never expect to get any dividend upon the 
ordinary shares, and it must come to the same state 
of things as in the case of the Cork and Bandon, 
that the preference shareholders will get some divi- 
dend, and the others none. 

6497. Such a system is of course very discouraging 
to the local parties, who wish bona fide to get rail- 
ways constructed for the benefit of the country? — 
Just so, but in the district with which I am connected, 
the Clonakilty Union, which is one of the best dis- 
tricts about the country, we cannot get any help 
whatever from these people, and that naturally dis- 
courages people, and renders it improbable that any 
bona, fide persous will be found to engage in it. 

6498. How far are you from the station at Bandon? 
— Cork is 13 miles from Bandon, and all the produce 
has to be carted that distance to Cork. The bulk of 
my property is nearer in fact than my house is, and 
I am less vitally interested than most people, except 
in the ’ general prosperity of the district. I have 
some property near Cork that would be benefited by 
a railway being opened. 

6499. Do you think that branch lines from those 
trunk lines you have spoken of to Cork and to Ban- 
don would be a benefit to the country? — An immense 
benefit to the country. There is nothing that seems 
so to civilize us and to bring things forward as the 
opening of railways ; and bad as this Bandon line 
has been, it has nevertheless been of the most incal- 
culable benefit to the district. 

6500. Do you know whether any agricultural pro- 
duce is carried into Cork by road? — There is a little 
carried by what we call carmen ; those people who 
come in from Skibbereen and distant places ; they do 
not think it worth while to put their loads on to the 
railway for a distance of 20 miles, and they still con- 
tinue to carry on the road, but I think that practice 
is decreasing. 

6501. If there was a moderate reduction of the 
rates charged on the Cork and Bandon line, do you 
think that that would induce parties to take the traffic 
off the road and put it on the railway ? — I have no 
doubt of it ; the most accurate calculation is made by 
the people as to what it will cost to do a certain thing; 
that is to say, whether it is carried by cart or by 
railway. Formerly they often took their butter to 
Cork in their own carts, and now from my district 
they commonly start at night. 

6502. In order to be present in the market when 
the butter is sold ?— Yes ; but I think, if the railway 
would carry them and their goods cheaply, they would 
go by it ; but any man with four, or five, or six firkins 
of butter may now take it down in his own cart. 

The witness 



6503. ( Capt . Gallon .) For what distance would he 
carry it:— The railway is 20 miles long, and the 
country it comes from is about 30 miles distant. 

6504. I am alluding to the farmers who you said 

started overnight ; how far do they travel ? They 

travel 30 miles from their own homes ; they would save 
20 miles by the railway, but they must take the butter 
10 miles to the railway, and leave their cart and horse 
there, and go on by the train ; but not valuing their 
own time nor their horse’s labour, they travel the 
whole distance of 20 miles, and sell their butter and 
come back again. I would submit to the Commission 
that the existing traffic on the Cork and Bandon Rail- 
way is a perfect gauge of what the traffic from that 
whole district would be. The existing traffic almost 
conclusively proves what the traffic on these exten- 
sions would be, because the whole of it is to be derived 
from this very district, the west riding of the countv, 
and making allowance for the difference in distance of 
the extensions, we can almost certainly guess at what 
the traffic would be upon any of the extension lines. 

6505. Are you now speaking of the class of traffic 
or of the quantity ? — Of the quantity. I have already 
stated that the whole traffic from the West Riding of 
the county comes into this one neck between Cork 
and Bandon, and being shut in by the sea on one side 
and by the Kerry mountains on the other, there is no 
other communication whatever. 

6506. I thought you stated that a certain quantity 
of traffic still went by the road ? — Yes, the road is 
parallel to the railway. 

6507. If the railway is extended, you think it is 
likely that more traffic will go by the railway ? — Yes, 
it would increase. The 20,000/. received on the Cork 
and Bandon line I think represents the minimum 
traffic of the district. It is the non-paying condition 
of the Cork and Bandon that causes the whole diffi- 
culty through our district. 

6508. (Mr. Glyn.) What have you to suggest, in 
order to cure this state of things ? — The only sugges 
tion I could make, would be an extension of the powers 
of the Exchequer Loan Commissioners to advance 
money wherever there was bond fide traffic available. 

6509. You would deal with the preference share- 
holders ? — Yes, exclusively. If it was a landed pro- 
prietor’s estate which had had a first mortgage upon 
it for 15 years, it would be wound up. 

6510. You mean, that you must buy them un ? 

No doubt. 

6511. You must pay them off or deal with them at 
the price at which they will sell? — Yes ; but I 
imagine that they have never been well pleased with 
their bargain, and I do not think that it has been 
looked upon as a very valuable security. 

6512. And you wrnuld improve the security by the 
fact of paying them off ? — Yes. 

6513. ( Chairman.') What price do the preference 
shares fetch in the market ? — I do not know ; they 
are so seldom sold, being in so few hands, and 
representing so small an amount, 48,000/. 

6514. (Mr. Glyn.) Are the directors selected 

exclusively from the preference shareholders ? 1 

believe so. I wish to add that the present actual 
traffic on the Cork and Bandon of 20,000/. per annum, 
proves clearly that the traffic of the West Riding 
would be sufficient to pay a fair interest on all ex- 
tensions that are required to give full railway 
accommodation to the whole district ; if such ex- 
tensions were made at a moderate cost, say 6,000/. per 
mile, and if the incubus of the extravagant cost of the 
existing lines could be arranged. 

withdrew. 



Henry James Macfa 

6515. (Chairman.) 1 believe you are a magistrate 
of the county of Dublin ? — Yes. 

6516. And a member of the Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society ? — Yes. 

6517. Have you had any experience in the manage- 
ment of Irish railways ? — I have been brought very 



lane, Esq., examined. 

much in contact with the authorities on various rail- 
way boards in Ireland, from being one of the mana- 
ging committee of that Council. 

6518. Principally in connexion with the annual 
shows, and the conveyance of stock and agricultural 
implements of all kinds ? — Yes ; we have tried to 
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induce the implement makers in all parts of the 
United Kingdom to send their most improved ma- 
chinery to our annual shows, and we vary the place's 
at which these annual shows are held, so that they are 
held in all parts of the country. I have assisted to 
arrange for exhibitions held in Cork, Deny, Dublin, 
Galway, Killarney, Dundalk, Athlone, Carlow, Bel- 
fast, Waterford, Armagh, Kilkenny, and Sligo. 

6519. They are held in each province alternately, 
are they not ? — Yes. 

6520. Have you had any difficulty in making 
arrangements with the managers of the Irish railways 
in obtaining facilities for these purposes ? — We have 
not experienced so much difficulty latterly as we 
used to do. Formerly they did not at all see that it 
was for their interest to cneourage both the bringing 
of stock from the various parts of the United Kingdom 
to the distant parts of Ireland, and the bringing of 
passengers to see the shows ; but a few years ago Sir 
Edward Macdonald, who was Chairman of the Great 
Southern and Western Kail way, happened to be on 
our committee, when he took the subject up with his 
own board, and inaugurated a state of things that 
has had a very advantageous effect upon other boards 
since. 

6521. Will you describe to the Commission the 
nature of the facilities that were afforded to you ? — 
Arrangements were made for the taking of stock and 
implements from Dublin or from the port where they 
may happen to be landed from England, or from any 
of the manufacturing towns in Ireland, Belfast or 
Cork, to the place of exhibition, free, and for taking 
back those which were unsold also free. 

6522. Has that arrangement been continued since 
that time ? — Yes ; it has, as a rule, been continued, 
but in some instances it has been veiy much de- 
parted from. We have had a difficulty sometimes with 
the chairman of a board, who did not see his way in it ; 
at other times the directors individually have stated 
that they were willing and anxious that such an 
arrangement should be made, but that they could not 
prevail upon the traffic manager ; and then, again, 
they have stated that their shareholders would not be 
pleased. But the facilities which have been afforded 
have enabled us to hold shows in places at which 
otherwise we should not have held them ; for instance, 
we held a show once at Killarney, which was not a 
very good place, but it was supposed that it would give 
encouragement for taking a line of railway there, for 
there was no railway then to that place, and there was 
an undertaking given that if we held our show in 
Killarney the railway would be completed at a given 
time by Mr. Dargau. 

6523. I suppose as to these annual shows that there 
is a very great desire on the part of many people to 
go and see them ? — Yes. 

6524. Do you think that a liberal reduction of the 
fares on those occasions would have the effect of in- 
creasing largely the passenger traffic ? — V ery much 
so, and also, I think, it would encourage towns where 
shows have not yet been held to hold them. They 
complain that they are not told what the railway 
arrangements will be, and therefore the funds they 
would collect depending very much upon the number 
of persons who would flock into the towns, they are 
afraid to run the risk ; for instance, we have never had 
a show at Enniskillen, and that is one of the reasons 
given, not knowing what facilities would be afforded 
by the railway companies to bring passengers to the 
show. 

6525. The place you have mentioned is on the line 
of the Irish North-western ? — Yes. 

6526. I suppose you consider that these annual 
shows are of great use to the country ? — We think it 
is a matter of great importance that the newest inven- 
tions in machinery from all parts of the United King- 
dom should be carried into the most remote parts of 
Ireland. We held our show last year in Sligo, and 
there were threshing machines and steam engines 
brought there that perhaps for an age would not reach 
the place were it not for our annual show. 



6527. Very likely the farmers had never seen // 
machines of the same kind before ? — A great number Macfarlane, 
of them had not, and some of them had never heard Esq. 

of them before. As chairman of the North Dublin 1 “ " 

Union, I am brought very much in contact with per- 23rd JUDe186 5 
sons representing the commercial interests in the city. 

Dublin, as the Commission are aware, is the point 
where nearly all the systems of railway concentrate, 
and there is a general complaint (I speak from hear- 
say) of the arrangements made and the difficulties 
they find in sending their goods to different country 
towns in Ireland. They state that the people in 
England can send their goods from any port ; for 
instance, from Liverpool, there is greater facility for 
sending goods from Liverpool to one of the country 
towns in Ireland than there is from Dublin. The 
through traffic is so arranged that the cost from 
Dublin to Sligo, or Galway, or Mullingar, or Ath- 
lone, is less from Liverpool than it is from Dublin ; 
and they do not understand, that if it pays them to 
take things at a small cost from Dublin to Galway 
for those goods or persons coming from Liverpool to 
Dublin, why they should not have the same facilities. 

6528. With regard to' goods, taking them sepa- 
rately, is it not the fact that there is steam navigation 
between Liverpool and Sligo ? — Yes. 

6529. Would not the competition by steam navi- 
gation, as against the railway route, have some effect 
in lowering the charges, as between Liverpool and 
Sligo, which would not apply to the charges between 
Dublin and Sligo ? — Quite so ; but Sligo is not the 
only case. There is not the same steam navigation 
to Galway, nor to Enniskillen, nor to Athlone. I can 
give an illustration with regard to the passenger 
traffic. I was coming over to this country last week. 

I am connected by property with the north-western 
part of Ireland, and I could have gone and seen my 
property in the north of Ireland, and have gone from 
thence to London, and from London back again, and 
have spent a week there, and again have come back 
to my house in Dublin for less than it would have 
cost me to go from Dublin direct and back again, and 
this in consequence of the facilities which are given 
for through traffic from, say, all places north of 
Dundalk; I could have taken a ticket from Omagh, 
which is about eight miles from my place — I have a 
house in that part of the country — to London and 
back again first-class for three guineas, and I could 
get a return ticket to go to Omagh by the Giant’s 
Causeway, for a month, and back to Dublin, for two 
guineas, making together five guineas. I could have 
gone back again to that place, and then have come on 
with the rest of my ticket to Dublin. This shows 
the great facilities which are given by the North- 
western Company to go direct to England, and the 
impediments on the other hand which are thrown in 
the way of travelling from Dublin to the northern 
districts, and the heavy cost of the journey. 

6530. Is the fare that you pay for a return ticket 
from Omagh to London, three guineas, the ordinary 
fare, or only the fare paid for a summer excursion ? — 

It is the ordinary fare. I believe you can get it at 
any time of the year. I was lately in the county of 
Derry, and I was talking of coming to London, and 
my friend said, “ You had better get your ticket here, 
go to Strabane, come back again, and pay us another 
visit, instead of going to Dublin, and you will save a 
few pounds.” 

6531. ( Capt . Gallon.) But that would have been 
by a longer sea passage than the other way ? — Yes. 

6532. In consequence of the longer sea passage, 
passengers might be induced to go that way by 
charging them smaller fares ? — I suppose that is an 
element in the matter. 

6533. Is not this an analogous case. A passenger 
may go from London to Paris by two routes ; if he 
goes by Newhaven and Dieppe he will pay 30s. ; but 
if he wishes to go by the shorter sea passage, he will 
have to pay twice as much ? — There is something in 
that, no doubt ; but I think the case I have put is a 
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stronger one, although I. admit the principle is some- 
what the same. 

6534 . (Chairman.) To go back to the question of 
goods, a merchant at Liverpool who received an order 
to send goods to Omagh would bring them to Omagh 
on cheaper terms than a merchant in Dublin ? — 
Yes. 

6535. Which no doubt the Dublin merchants 
consider very unfair ? — Yes, they think so. The 
facilities afforded to travellers from the north-west 
parts of Ireland to Dublin are very bad. I reached 
Omagh some time ago about half-past three o’clock 
in the day, and uuless I should sleep a night on my 
way to Dublin, I could not get to Dublin until five 
o’clock in the afternoon on the following day. 

6536. Will you be good enough to explain that ? — 
There is no train from Omagh after about half-past 
three o’clock in the day. I reached Omagh after 
the train had departed that would have taken me to 
Dublin, but then no other train would reach Dublin 
before about half-past five o’clock on the following 
day. 

6537. Is there not a night mail train? — No, 
nothing goes through. You must sleep on. the road. 

6538. Is that by the Portadown route or by the 
Enniskillen route ? — -By either route. 

6539. Although there is competition ? — Yes. You 
cannot go from Omagh to Dublin and spend a day in 
Dublin without being three days absent from Omagh. 
One of. the directors on the Irish North-western line 
told me that if there was a facility for going from 
Omagh to Dublin, which is only a distance of 86 Irish 
miles north of Dublin, there would be six times the 
traffic in passengers, he thought upon that line, for 
people would continually go up to Dublin ; but 
having to spend two nights in Dublin is so expensive 
that they are obliged to consider how they shall avoid 
that expense, and they will wait for a fortnight or 
even three weeks in order to do their business on one 
trip instead of going up more frequently. 

6540. Did that director tell you the reason why 
the railway company did not grant proper facilities 
to the public ? — Although a director, he told me that 
he could not understand it. He stated that he had 
advocated it, but that he was outvoted in the direc- 
tion ; and more than that, he stated that he was a 
director on the line via Enniskillen to Omagh from 
Dundalk, and he said that a train ran into Dungan- 
non in the after part of the day which might go on 
to Omagh, and come back again the next morning ; 
and he also said that if that train came on he 
would continually go by it, although he had a free 
passage on the other line. He has been anxious 
about that, seeing that the advantage from it would 
be so great. 

6541. I am afraid that the Irish North-western 
line is the great difficulty just now? — It is the 
general impression that the directors are attending 
more to financial questions than to the development 
of the traffic. I may mention what I think is rather a 
curious illustration showing how they do not develop 
the traffic. I have been asked whether I could not get 
on at night to London. I was in company with a 
noble lord who wished to get on, and I said to him : 
“ I suppose your lordship will not do what I shall 
“ do; I shall take a post car to Monaghan, and I shall 
“ get on the steam engine, and iso get on to Porta- 
“ down.” They would not take ine in a Carriage, 
and I cannot find out what the reason is. 1 got on to 
the steam engine ; it was important to me to gel to 
Dublin that night, and there was no other mode ; I 
therefore got on to the engine which took me to 
Portadown. I then got into the mail train from 
Belfast, and so on to Dublin. It appears strange that 
they should employ an engine to carry the mails and 
not to carry the passengers ; this has been going on 
for some time ; it is not an accidental thing. 

6542. Is that engine despatched at such an hour 
that if there were a train it is not likely passengers 
would go by it ? — When there was a mail coach on 
that line it was used very much ; but when the rail- 



way was opened it had the effect of doing away with 
the mail coach. They try to induce all the passen- 
gers to travel by the day mail, in order that they may 
bave a greater number going in the day time instead 
of dividing them between the day and the night. 

6543. Then since the opening of the railway the 
amount of accommodation given to the public has 
been diminished ?— It is very much less, because 
before they had coaches both in the day time and at 
night, and norv they have only conveyances in the 
day, which would not reach Dublin at a sufficientlv 
early hour to enable them to transact the ordinary 
business that arises. The earliest train from that 
country to Dublin does not reach the city until about 
half-past five. 

6544. Have you some property in the neigh- 
bourhood of Omagh ? — About six or seven miles 
from it. 

6545. Do you think that if a considerable reduction 
in the rates and fares were made, and if the railway 
companies afforded more general facilities to the 
public, there would be any considerable increase of 
traffic in your district ? — I am sure that there would 
be a very great increase both of passenger traffic and 
also of goods traffic. I may mention, that I wished 
to get up some seed potatoes to Dublin, and I got my 
steward in the country to send up a ton; this occurred 
about two months ago. I did not know what they, 
would cost ; he sent me up a ton, and the cost of 
carrying them, the value there being about 21., was 
11. 9s. 

6546. A price which was prohibitory of any 
profit ? — Yes, my steward was going to send up some 
more, but he wrote to me to say that he thought I 
could buy the potatoes in my own neighbourhood 
cheapti . in that way the metropolis suffers, from 
not being able to get agricultural produce brought in 
cheaper. These potatoes in the market at Omagh 
would only have sold for about 2.?. a cwt., while the 
people in Dublin paid double that amount. 

6547. What fuel is used in the neighbourhood of 
Omagh? — Both coal and turf; the humbler classes 
use turf. They generally get coal from Londonderry 
by railway. 

6548. Are the rates charged for the carriage of coal 
high or low? — I believe they are rather satisfactory. 

6549. Do you think that if coal could be brought 
into the interior of Ireland at very low rates it would 
supersede the use of turf to any considerable extent? 
— Not very much. Turf is the fuel of the poor; they 
can light a turf fire, and reduce it at once. Fires 
are not used for warming purposes, they are used 
more for cooking purposes. I am speaking now of a 
district where they have great, facilities for getting 
coal. Upon the whole they think it more economical 
to use turf as general fuel. 

6550. Probably because it is produced by their own 
labour? — That is an item in the matter, but also be- 
cause with that fuel they can more readily light their 
fii - es when they come home from work for the purpose 
of cooking, and when they have done with them they 
go out without consumption. 

6551. Are there any other facts which you wish to 
state to the Commission ? — It has occurred tome that 
there is not that supervision over the railways which 
I think there ought to be. I felt this very much 
lately in consequence of an accident that occurred on 
the Midland Railway, when the late Mr. Senior was 
killed ; when it was proposed that the Navan line 
should have running powers over the Midland. I stated 
before a Committee of this House that I feared very 
much that accidents would occur from their obtaining 
running powers over that line, on account of the level 
crossings there were immediately upon leaving Dublin, 
and I am very sorry to say that at each level crossing 
that I named there has been a fatal accident ; there 
have been two or three at Blanchard’s Town. 

6552. Does not that rather point to the imprudence 
of Parliament in having granted those powers than 
the want of proper supervision ? — That is one reason 
why I think that Parliament now are rather concerned 
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shareholders in railway companies in case of fatal believe that at the present time their financial diffi- 

nccidents is a sufficient safeguard or inducement for culties stand very much in the way of wliat they 

the directors to take great care to protect the lives of themselves See ought to be done. There is hardly 
the public ? — Yes, to a great extent it is. But I a railway now that has not fallen into a state, of 
attended at the inquest that was held on, the uofortu- financial difficulty, the Midland line particularly. I 
nate "eutleman whom I have referred to, and it struck was on the line myself about a fortnight ago, going 
me then that the public were not represented. The from Mullingar towards Cavan, and there was a 
personal friends of the deceased gentleman did not gentleman in the train, a friend of mine, going to the 
wish to appear by counsel at the inquest, but the North-western, and he said, “ It is too bad ; this train 
railway company appeared, and were represented by “ will be just too late for the Cavan train, so that 
very eminent counsel ; but the public were unrepre- “ I may be detained, and not get to my destination to- 
sented, and the result, as it occurred to meas a magis- “ night.” Isaid, “How can you remedy this ?”'. He 
irate sitting at that inquest, was, that the examination said, “If I can get the engine driver to put on the 
and the cross-examination of the witnesses was “ steam, I shall be in time for the Cavan train,” that 
altogether in favour of the railway company. is, the train going to the North-western. ' 

6554. You think, probably, that the facts of the 6557. Did he get the engine driver to put on the 
case were not properly brought out? — Yes. 1 can steam, and did he reach the Cavan train?- — Yes, he 
quite understand the circumstances. I believe that was in time ; but I do not think that these things 
the death of that gentleman resulted from mistakes, ought to be done. 

First of all he understood that the train that should 6558. Do you know that the little line from Cavan 
have passed half an hour before he crossed, had passed, , to Clones' belongs to the Irish North-western Com- 
and that train killed him. There was a train going pany ? — I think it is the Ulster Company. I think 
out which indicated the hour that the train generally that the Ulster line meets the Irish North-western 
went out after the other train had gone. It happened line at Clones. In this morning’s paper I observed 
that that train was just going out and that the other a letter which alludes to the very thing which occurred 
was just passing in. There is a great curve there, to myself about three weeks ago, and which js quite 
and Mr. Senior did not see the other train coming in. illustrative of the arrangements in the part of the 
It snowed at the time, and I believe he did not receive country to which it refers, and which I will, with, the 
any warning. A man crossed the line immediately permission of the Commission, read : — 
before him, and the man on guard stated that he did “Through traffic between the West and North of 
not see that man crossing the line. The man that Ireland. Sir, I arrived at Cavan on Monday last from 
crossed the line met Mr. Senior at the gate, and lie Westmeath via Midland Great Western Railway at 
stated to the jury that he saw one train coming up, 4. 50p.it., fully expecting to be taken, as heretofore, by 
and he heard the whistle and the other Coming down, the Irish North-western line to Dundalk. This com- 
The "ate-keeper stated, on the other hand, that, he pany had, however, without any public notice that I 
did not see that man coming or crossing the line at all. could discover, (except some placards hastily posted at 

6555. How would you propose to remedy that in- northern stations,) a few days previously altered 

convenience? — At that particular point the company their train to start from Cavan 15 minutes before 
have to pay the wages of two keepers. It was a most the arrival of the Midland Great Western train, and 
awkward crossing, and two or three years, ago this (as one of the latter company’s officials stated to me) 
same gentleman, Mr. Senior, assisted in making the without giving them more than a day’s notice or so 
crossino- better at an expense of 300Z. or 400/. If a of the intended change. I was obliged to remain in 
tunnel could have been put under the line there, Cavan until 11.15 a.m. next day. Was brought to 
which the present engineer of the line stated would Clones junction 20 minutes behind time, and five 
only have cost 1,500/., the 1,500/. capitalized at 5 per minutes late for the train to Dundalk, which they 
cent, would not come to so much as the cost, of the profess to meet, and was obliged to remain there two 
two keepers ; it would only be about 75/. a year, hours. Such treatment of the public is disgraceful, 
which I believe would hardly pay the two gatekeepers. “ I remain your obedient servant, 

Again, at Blanchard's Town, they might have an over “Thomas W. West; 

crossing at about the same cost. “ Rath, 16th .Tune 1865.” 

The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned to Tuesday next at 12 o’clock. 



Tuesday, 27th June 1865. 

PRESENT ! 



The Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P., F.R.S. A. S. Ayrton, Esq., M.P. 

Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B., F.R.S. Captain. Douglas Galton, R.E., F.R.S. 

T. B. Horsfall, Esq., M.P. «T. R. M'Clean, Esq., Pres. Inst. C.E. 

Robert Dalglish, Esq., M.P. W. Pole, Esq., F.R.S., Secretary. 

Geo. Carr Glyn, Esq., M.P. 

His Grace THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., F.R.S., in the Chatr. 

Edward Fox, Esq., examined. 



E. Fox, Esq. 



6559 . {Chairman.) You are a stockbroker in 6562. A large number of the Irish railways pay 27t h June 1865. 

Dublin ? Yes. 110 dividend on their ordinary shares ? — There are 26 

6560. And you have been engaged in that capacity railways in Ireland ; there are 14 of them which pay 

for many years ?— For 20 years. an average dividend of about 3£ per cent., aucl there 

6561. Have you had many opportunities of be- are 12 railways in Ireland which pay no dividend, 
coming acquainted with the value of Irish railway 6563. ( Lord Stanley .) Do you mean upon the 
property ? — .Yes, I have had extensive opportunities. ordinary stock or upon the preference shares also ?— ■ 

L 1 4 
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Upon the original shares. The dividend of 3£ per 
cent., if spread over the whole of the railways, would 
be equal to a dividend of If per cent. 

6564. (Chairman.) Upon the whole of the ordi- 
nary stock of all the Irish railways ? — Yes, it comes 
out at that average. 

6565. (Lord Stanley.) You have given us certain 
figures ; can you extend the calculation a little further 
including all the debentures and preference shares, 
and tell us what return the total capital which is in- 
vested in Irish railways yields ? — I think I can. Ac- 
cording to the Board of Trade return for 1863, the 
net receipts of the railways in Ireland amounted to 
770,000/. 

6566. That was upon a total of something like 
24,000,000/.?— On about 26,000,000/. 

6567. According to the figures you have given, 
the total return upon the capital invested in Irish rail- 
ways, making no distinction between preference and 
ordinary stock, is about 3 per cent ? — About that on 
ordinary stock only. 

6568. (Chairman.) Is that including debentures ? 
—No. 



6569. (Mr. Glyn.) Does it include the Govern- 
ment loan and all charges as well? — No; it is 
irrespective of the Government loan, which is a prior 
charge. 

6570. That would reduce the average considerably, 
would it not? — This is the surplus after paying divi- 
dends on debenture and preference stock. 

6571. (Chairman.) Do you know the extent of the 
Government loans ? — I am not prepared to state the 
precise amount, but it is about 6,000,000/. including 
advances by Government and the public. 

6572. Are you able to form an opinion in regard to 
the wish of shareholders in Irish railways to dispose 
of them to the Government in the event of the Go- 
vernment being inclined to purchase them ? — I think 
there is a strong desire for that. 

6573. On the part of the shareholders ? — -Yes, I 
think so ; and I should say also on the part of the 
public generally, weighing the advantages which are 
likely to spring out of it to the countxy. 

6574. Have you formed any opinion as to the best 
means of settling the terms of purchase, supposing the 
Government were inclined to purchase the railways ? 
— I should say that it would be proper and perhaps 
necessary to appoint Commissioners to negotiate with 
the governing bodies or directors of the railways. 

6575. How would you deal with the railways 
from which the shareholders receive no dividend ? 
— I think that that would require to be a matter of 
negotiation. 

6576. Do you think that the negotiation should 
take place with individual shareholders, or that a 
certain number of the shareholders should have the 
power to bind the rest ? — I think that a negotiation 
should be opened with the board of directors ; as a 
matter of course the board would not have power un- 
less they received it from the proprietors to carry out 
any negotiation which they might enter into. If a 
majority of the shareholders should approve the pro- 
posal of Government, I would make that binding on 
the minority. 

6577. Would the boards of directors in general be 
willing to dispose of the railways ? — I think so, 
certainly. 

6578. (Capt. Gallon.) Do you feel certain that 
they would be willing ?— Yes, I do, on equitaole 
terms. 

6579. (Lord Stanley.) You say that you think 
that the boards would be willing to negotiate ? — Yes 
on equitable terms every desire would be manifested.'’ 

6580. I suppose that those companies who would 
be most willing to sell would be exactly those which 
the Government would derive the least advantage 
from purchasing ? — Of course, as to the non-dividend 
paying companies, I dare say you would receive the 
warmest support from them. 



6581. Do you think it would be easy to est ima te 
the value of the property that is yielding no return 
whatever, and is it not a matter upon which the seller 
and the intending purchaser would be likely to enter- 
tain extremely different opinions ? — There is a market 
value for most railway shares, however reduced the 
value may be, and that would form some index to the 
price, and I think upon that you might lay the founda- 
tion of a value. 

6582. Taking what are called unsaleable shares, for 
which there is no demand whatever . in the market 
which lie upon people’s hands, and which, when they 
are sold, are sold at a merely nominal value ? — Yes, 
quite so, it was upon that nominal value that my 
previous answer was based. 

6583. Is there not a very large number of persons 
who hold on to property of that class, thinking that 
although they may get nothing for it now it may 
improve hereafter ? — Yes. 

6584. Do not you think that anything in the nature 
of a compulsory sale would be much objected to by 
holders of that kind of stock ? — I do not think that a 
compulsory sale could be carried out at all. I think 
that that would be an unfair infringement upon the 
rights of property. I feel strongly that an equitable 
proposal might be made to those non-paying com- 
panies, that something like from 25 to 50 per cent, of 
the original capital invested in them, or terms analo- 
gous to those, might be offered. 

6585. From 25 to 50 per cent, of the original 
capital invested in those lines which have been spoken 
of as yielding no return ? — Yes, from 25 to 50 per 
cent. 

6586. Taking such companies as you have spoken 
of, do you think that their shares are likely in any 
reasonable time to rise to that value in the market ? 
— I do not think so under the present system, or ■with- 
out a large revival of commerce in Ireland. 

6587. Or under any system that the shareholders 
would have it in their power to see enforced ? — I 
think not. 

6588. The offer of such a sum as you would pro- 
pose would be infinitely better than the shareholders 
could possibly obtain in any other manner ? — I think 
so. By a system of very low charges the industrial 
resources of Ireland would undergo large develop- 
ment. 

6589. And under those circumstances you think 
they would be willing to sell ? — Yes. 

6590. (Mr. M‘ Clean.) Do the public complain of 
the bad working of the railways in Ireland ? — Very 
much indeed. 

6591. With regard to passengers or goods ? — There 
is a general feeling of dissatisfaction over the entire 
country as to the management of the railways. 

6592. (Sir R. Hill.) Are the sales of shares suffi- 
ciently frequent to enable you to say that the market 
price of any of the shares is so and so ? — As a rule I 
would say so; there are a few of them as to which the 
intervals are long betweeu the transactions taking 
place, those especially which yield no dividends. 

6593. With regard to those lines which pay no 
dividend, could you say that the avex-age price of the 
shares, say, in the year 1864, was so and so, or have 
you the means of determining what the average pi'ice 
has been ? — Yes. 

6594. Could you give also the average price of the 
debentures ? — I can, but in some cases the quotation 
would be nominal, from, perhaps, the fact of thex - e 
being a very long interval without a dealing. 

6595. In most cases coxxld yoxx give the average 
price of debexxtxxres for a particular year ? — I 
think so. 

6596. If you could not do that, there would pro- 
bably be no great difficulty in estimating the value 
from the interest actually paid upon them ? — I think 
not. 

6597. (Mr. Horsfall.) Can you give the value of 
the shares iix the particular lines which do not pay a 
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dividend at the present moment ; the Cork and Kin- 
sale line for instance ? — They never had a market 
value ; the shares were never dealt in to my know- 
ledge. 

6598. Take the Limerick and Waterford Railway, 
is there a dividend paid in that case ? — The Limerick 
and Waterford is paying no more than half per cent, 
upon its original capital. 

6599. What is the present price of the shares of 
that company ? — The present price is about 1 6/ ; 
that was the last transaction. 

6600. ( Capt. Gallon.) Upon a 100Z. share ? — No ; 
upon a 50Z. share. 

6601. (Sir R. Hill.) Do they produce only half 
per cent. ? — Yes. 

6602. That is 10s. a share ? — Yes, 10s. a share per 
annum. 

6603. Does the chance of obtaining 10s. a share 
per annum enable them to be sold for 16Z. in the 
market ? — That is exactly the present state of things. 

6604. Then it is 5s. a share that they produce ? — 
No ; it is 10s. a year for each 50Z. 

6605. That is one per cent. ? — Yes. 

6606. Is the annual dividend one per cent, or half 
per cent ? — The last half-yearly dividend was at the 
rate of half per cent, per annum only. The last 
dividend was only 2s. 6d. I find. 

6607. Five shillings a year was the rate of the 
dividend ? — Yes. 

6608. That is half per cent. ? — Yes. 

6609. Is the right or the expectation of receiving 
5s. per annum saleable for 16Z. ? — That is so, but 
there are contingencies supposed to arise, for instance, 
as to that company, 1 was engaged in negotiations for 
the sale of it about four years ago, and there was an 
offer equal to about 2i- per cent, for it from the Great 
Southern and Western Company of Ireland, which I 
took an active part to have carried out, but a pre- 
ponderance of the votes of Limerick and Waterford 
shareholders defeated my object. 

6610. What you have given is the present price ? 
—Yes. 

6611. (Mr. Glyn.) In fact they hope for amalga- 
mation with the Great Southern and Western line ? 
— Yes, they anticipate that a sale or amalgamation of 
the property is probable. 

6612. (Chairman.) Can you give the Commission 
any other instances of the selling price of shares, 
either paying a very low dividend or paying none at all. 
Are the Cork and Bandon original shares saleable ? 
— Yes. The Cork and Bandon original shares are 
50 1. shares, and the last price was 14/. 

6613. They have never paid any dividend, have 
they ? — Never ; the original shares have never paid 
a dividend. 

6614. (Capt. Galton.) Your suggestion is that if 
the Government purchased the shares they should 
pay 25 to 50 per cent, of the original money paid up 
upon them ? — Yes, I deem this a reasonable basis of 
value to negotiate upon. 

6615. Are they 50/. shares or 100/. shares that sell 
for 14/. ? — 50/. shares. 

6616. In that case then the Government would pay 
for those shares 25/. a share ? — Yes, it would be 
analogous to that if purchased at 50 per cent. 

6617. That would be an increase of about 80 per 
cent, upon the quoted price ? — Yes, it would. 

6618. You would apply the same rule to comj>anies 
like the Great Southern and Western Company, which 
pays 4 per cent., and whose shares are nearly at par, 
and give them an increase of 80 per cent, upon the 
quoted value of the shares ? — There is only one rail- 
way in Ireland at a premium, viz., the “ Dublin and 
“ Kingstown,” and with two or three exceptions all the 
others could be purchased considerably under first 
cost. 

6619. Would not those companies be very much 
dissatisfied with receiving comparatively so little 

12052. m 



advance upon their shares, if so very large a pre- 
mium was given upon shares which were of much 
inferior value ? — There might be some feelings of 
jealousy, but I think if a Great Southern and Western 
shareholder got par for his shares, selling at 80/. in 
the market, I do not think it would constitute a 
reasonable ground for objection because a shareholder 
in another company got 25 or 50 per cent, of his 
original capital. 

6620. (Mr. Glyn.) Must not the buying and sell- 
ing value depend upon whether it is a dividend pay- 
ing company, or a non-dividend paying company ? — 
It should be so, but speculative considerations in- 
fluence value. 

6621. You would appear to apply a different system 
to a non-dividend paying line from that which you 
would apply to a dividend paying line ? — Dealings in 
non-dividend paying lines are purely speculative ; 
people anticipate that some improvement will take 
place in the country, and there is speculation about 
them. Other lines are based more upon the interest 
on money which they yield. 

6622. Would they not have in selling the same right 
to a prospective value as the non-paying line ? — I 
think not ; the paying lines yield a moderate return 
for investment, whilst the non-paying lines, although 
of small present value, may much improve hereafter. 

6623. (Chairman.) Are there large transactions in 
the shares of the non-paying lines ? — Latterly the 
transactions have dwindled down to small proportions. 

6624. (Lord Stanley.) Would not great objection 
be made on the part of those controlling the national 
expenditure to the purchase of this unsaleable stock 
at a value which by your statement must greatly ex- 
ceed its market value ? — I think that the proposition 
could be worked out without any risk to the public 
revenue at all by a large development of the resources 
of Ireland. 

6625. Waiving that question, if I can go into the 
market and purchase this unsaleable stock for 10 per 
cent, of its original value, why should I be exj>ected 
on the part of the Government to give 25 or 50 per 
cent. ? — I think that the price at which you might 
go into the market and buy 10 or 20 shares would 
scarcely constitute a fair standard of value for the entire 
property of a company. These low prices arise from 
a disinclination on the part of the public to invest in 
railways in Ireland. You cannot purchase any quan- 
tity at these low prices, neither can you sell. 

6626. Are you not starting a little from a theory 
that in some way or other the State is responsible for 
the bad condition of the railways in Ireland, and that 
it is bound to give the holders of this property an 
opportunity of improving it ? — I am of opinion that 
some schemes of a perfectly worthless character have 
received the sanction of Parliament, and in that way 
I do believe it. 

6627. (Capt. Galton.) You say that there is a 
great disinclination to invest money in Irish rail- 
ways ? — I think there is a growing disinclination to 
do so. 

6628. Then how is it that both last session and in 
this session of Parliament so many schemes for new 
railways in Ireland have been brought forward and 
been sanctioned by the legislature ? — The only ex- 
planation that I can give is this ; the disinclination 
to invest in railway property in Ireland I put forward 
as indicating the taste of the masses of the country. 
The fact of railways receiving the sanction of Par- 
liament in most cases only indicates enterprise and 
speculation on the part of solicitors, engineers, and 
perhaps some few others. 

6629. But how is the money obtained ? — Latterly I 
believe that all efforts have failed to induce the public 
in Ireland to absorb the capital of these companies. I 
think that in later years they have had a very sickly 
existence indeed, and they have been entirely worked 
out through the instrumentality of railway contrac- 
tors, who, tempted by very remunerative prices for the 
works to be executed, entered into financial operations, 
m 
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6630. Where did they sell the shares -which they 
received in payment for the work they performed ? — 

I believe that these schemes are for the most part 
financed in the City of London, and that they have 
failed to sell them. I think they have not found a 
market for them with the public. 

6631. (Sir R. Hill.) Have they not parted with 
the bonds at a great discount ? — Yes, sales of bonds 
have taken place at very large discounts. 

6632. I think you said that they have paid high 
prices to the contractors? — I think they have paid 
much higher prices than if they had been placed in 
possession of a capital and the company had been free 
agents to enter into contracts on open public com- 
petition. 

•6633. ( Capt . Gallon.) Have the contractors been 
paid in shares and bonds ? — Yes, in both I believe. 

6634. Not in money ? — No. They were not able 
to work out an operation of that sort in the same 
beneficial way as if they had got the public to take up 
the capital and had advertised for contracts. 

6635. ( Sir R. Hill.) Then the joint operation of 
these two causes must have been greatly to enhance 
the cost of the railway? — Yes, greatly, in my opinion. 

6636. Can you give us any instance of injudicious 
expenditure of that kind ? — I think that that applies 
to several of the railways of recent origin. 

6637. Has it not happened that in some instances 
the apparent cost of the railway has been two or three 
times as great as the real. cost would have been if the 
parties had been paid in the first instance in cash, 
and contractors had competed for the work ? — I am 
not prepared to declare to the amount of the extra- 
vagance that has been committed, but I believe it has 
been very considerable. 

6638. Still you would appear to recommend that 
the nominal cost of each railway should be made the 
groundwork for determining the price which the 
Government should pay for the railways ? — Not for 
all the railways. I draw a wide distinction between 
dividend-paying railways where the current market 
price gives a fair criterion of the value, and that class 
of railways paying no dividends, where the quotations 
are in many cases nominal, where prospective value 
is merely speculative, and can only be dealt with by 
giving a certain per-centage on original cost. 

6639. In some cases the Government would pay 
very extravagantly indeed, would it not ? — I do not 
propose that in any case of these non-dividend pay- 
ing railways ; in fact, I propose that there should be 
a purchase at. less than half the capital paid in, and in 
some cases not more than the quarter, according to 
the special circumstances of each company. 

6640. Evidence has been given before this Com- 
mission showing that some lines of railway have cost 
more than double the fair cost, or the cost which 
would have been incurred if the directors had invited 
competition, and had been prepared to pay the con- 
tractors in cash ?-— I have no doubt that that has been 
the case to a large extent. I cannot say double, be- 
cause I think every succeeding railway derives some 
increased advantage by the progress of science and 
increased familiarity with the prosecution of railways, 
and that they are made cheaper. 

6641. (Mr. M‘ Clean.) Have not the railways been 
beneficial to Ireland ?— I should be sorry to think they 
had not, but lower charges would confer larger bene- 
fits on Ireland. 

6642. Each new railway ? — I think, as a rule, that 
railways must produce beneficial results. 

6643. (Chairman.) Have many of the railway 
companies in Ireland had recourse to what are called 
Lloyd’s bonds ? — I think so. 

6644. How does the money that has been obtained 
upon Lloyd’s bonds appear in the railway accounts ; 
is it entered as shares paid up, or in what way do they 
appear in the half-yearly accounts and reports of the 
railway companies ? — They are specially declared as 
Lloyd’s bonds. 



6645. Do you reckon them amongst the debentures? 
— Yes, I think so. Bonds' and debentures. 

6646. (Mr. Glyn.) Are they not rather described 
as money borrowed, and kept quite distinct from the 
debenture debt ? — Certainly ; the debenture debt is 
under an Act of Parliament. 

6647. These new securities are issued and kept by 
themselves, but I think in the accounts they are called 
money borrowed on Lloyd’s bonds ?— I think so ; they 
are principally given to the contractors. 

6648. (Mr. Horsfall.) You have spoken of the 
purchase of the Irish railways by the Government. 
Are you prepared to suggest any other way by which 
relief could be given to the depressed state of the 
railway system in Ireland ? — The Government could 
give relief, of course, by assisting in financing upon 
the higher credit of the Government, and there would 
be an advantage in that way. 

6649. Have you considered the principle of the 
Government leasing the lines ?— I have thought over 
the matter, and what has occurred to me is this — 
there are about 26,000,000/. of money invested in 
Irish railways, and I think that 19,000,000/. would 
place the Government in possession of the whole of 
the railway interests of the country, giving that as a 
rough calculation ; and I believe that the money could 
be borrowed by the Government at 3| per cent. ; that 
would place the Government under an obligation in 
the way of interest upon money to the extent of 
665,000/. per annum, and according to the Board of 
Trade returns of 1863 the net receipts were 770,000/.; 
that would leave the Government a profit of 105,000/. 
per annum. 

6650. You are referring now to the purchase of 
the railways. I asked you, with special reference to 
leasing the railways, whether you had considered any 
plan by which the Government could lease the rail- 
ways ? — I am coming to that question now. My idea 
is that the railways should be leased out to a public 
company. 

6651 Do you think it would be desirable to have 
one company or more ? — I am of opinion that one 
company would be sufficient, because I do not think 
it would be too large an operation for one company, 
and might be deemed too small to command attention 
from two companies. There are companies in this 
country which - have nearly as much mileage to look 
after as the whole Irish link. 

6652. Which should you consider the more desir- 
able principle to act upon, that the railways should be 
leased or purchased by the Government ? — I look 
upon the leasing as a necessary consequence of the 
purchase, because I do not suppose for a moment that 
the Government would buy up the railways in Ire- 
land and manage them. I mean that they should 
have perfect control in dictating such an-angements 
to a company from time to time as would be con- 
ducive to the public service and to the general 
interests and growth of trade in Ireland. 

6653. (Mr. Glyn.) Your plan is not an advance of 
money by the Government for the reduction of the 
rate of interest upon the debentures, but it goes to the 
extent of buying up all the railways as well ? — I 
stated, in reply to a question, that short of purchasing 
them up, of course some assistance could bo given by 
the introduction of the credit of the Government, 
and so assisting in the way of finance. 

6654. That would be by a reduction of the rate of 
interest upon the bonds ? — Yes. 

6655. Do you make any provision in your plan for 
the purchase of the railways by the Government out 
of the present receipts ? — Certainly. There appears 
on the figures I submit to be a profit of 105,000/., 
besides other advantages that would spring out of it, 
concentration of management for instance. 

6556. After you had paid off the original capital ? 
— Yes ; the difference of Government credit would 
give that profit if they were purchased on the terms 
I have stated, and the receipts and working expenses 
still continued the same ; but in addition there would 
be a large saving on the working expenses. 
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6657. (Cant. Gallon.) How do yOu make up the than they had t been before. I think that that would E. Fox, Esq. 
19,000,000/. ; what does that amount consist of ?— he looked upon as a harsh measure, and that is why I — ' 

There are about 12,000,000/. of preference and started upon 50 per cent, average for purchase of all 7 

debenture stock. I think, in Ireland.. the lines. 



debenture stock, I think, in Ireland. 

6658. Have you taken it at par ? — Yes ; I think 



6675. (Mr. Glyn.) How do you proceed in your 



you must take it at par. Then there are about calculations as to the actual capital of the railways, 
12,000,000/. of original stock, which, I think, will for instance, do you include the Great Southern and 
about make up the money. Western, which represents 5,500,000/., their shares 



about make up the money. 

6659. Making together 24,000,000/. ?— Yes. 

6660. That would be the value ? — That would he 
the value at par. 



being at par ? — They are at 86/. 

6676. Do you include the Great Southern and 
Western ?— Yes, in the first 11,000,000/. which I 



6661. Would the Government pay that amount propose to give par for I include debentures and pre- 
for the stock ?— No. I am of opinion that about ference stock only. 

19 000,000/. would be sufficient to purchase the 6677. As if it was entirely preference stock ?— I 
whole, that is 11,000,000/. for the debenture and include debentures, and and preference stock in the 
preference stock, which would be par, and 8,000,000/. first 11,000,000/. 

for the 15,000,000/. of original stock, which would 6678. Do you also include the common stock of the 
I believe be ample. Great Southern and Western ?— No, that is included 

6662. (Mr. Horsfall.) Do you believe that the in the 15,000,000/. 



shareholders and the companies would be prepared 
to accept that offer, if made to them by the Govern- 



ment ? — I do. I consider it a liberal offer, and they ordinary capital ? — Yes. 



6679. They have preference stock ? — Yes. 

6680. Then it is not preference stock, but it is 



would be willing to close with it. 



6663. (Chairman.) Do you propose to give 50 per 11,000,000/. ?— Yes. 



6681. You have included that in the first 



cent, to the non-dividend paying lines ? — No, I would 
take that as a maximum. 



6682. ( Chairman .) Is the preference stock generally 
■edeemable ? — It is usually perpetual ; the largest 



6664. Would you be able in that case to purchase preference stock in Ireland belongs to the Great 

both those that paid dividends and those that did not Southern and Western, and that is 4 per cent per- 

pay dividends for 50 per cent, of the original value petual, amounting to 1,329,000/. 

of the shares ? — No ; I take 11,000,000/. in the first 6683. What is that selling at now ? — 94/. 

instance, for the preference and debenture stock, 6684. (Capt. Gallon.) You do not think that 10 

which are yielding interest. I deal with them at par, p er cen k offered upon the price as quoted would be 

and then I provide 8,000,000/. for the original share a su ffr c i en t inducement to the different railway corn- 

capital, which amounts to 15,000,000/. at par, and this p an j es to sell their lines ? — I do not think you would 
sum would nearly average 50 per cent. work out the problem upon that. In the case of the 

6665. A considerable part of the stock represented Limerick and Waterford shares, which stand at 16/., 

by that amount of 11,000,000/. is dividend paying ? — you would add 32s. to that, and that would make 

Yes, it represents preference stock and debentures. -pql. 12s., but I am sure you could not work out the 

6666. Even if any one of the lines included in proposition upon that basis of calculation. 

those 15,000,000/. is paying no interest, you would 6685. y ou s t a t e d that you thought it would be an 
propose to give at least 50 per cent., and therefore unfair interference with the rights of property to 

if none of them paid a dividend you would propose p UVC hase the Irish railways compulsorily ? — Yes, I 

to give 8,000,000/. for the purchase of them ? — Not t hj n k so . j think it would require the free action of 

exactly so. I have already stated that to some lines jj ie owners of the property. 

I would only give 25 per cent, on their cost. I pro- 6686. You do not think that the purchase of shares 
pose to give to the holders of the original stock to bears any analogy to the purchase of a house which is 
the amount of 15,000,000/. at par. I would propose, bought compulsorily in order to make a railway ? — 

as a general average, to deal with them by giving them Looking at it in that point of view, you could no doubt 

8,000,000/., or about 50 per cent. have an Act of Parliament passed, if the public in- 

6667. On the average ? — Yes, on the average. terests required it, to make it compulsory. I would be 

6668. (Sir It. Hill.) If you paid some more than in favour 0 f it . 



the average you must pay others less ? — Yes, as the 
particular merits of each case required. 



6687. (SirR. Hill.) I understand you to say that 
it is the wish of the railway proprietors that the Go- 



6669. (Chairman.) You must buy a considerable vernment sll0U ia purchase the railways ’—Quite so. 
portion of the 15,000,000/. representing the ordinary ^ t j mt ever y desire exists. 

shares for less than 50 percent.? — 1 es, but the average 6688. I presume, in order to give effect to that 

would be about 10s. in the pound. wish that the owners of the railways would be willing 

6670. In some cases you would hope to purchase tQ ^ tbe ra ji ways upou terms somewhat about their 

them for much less ; but I think that upon the ^ yalue . have they a right to expect anything 
average you would pay \% per cent, t — les ; there- more ?_jt is just upon that question of the real value 
abouts. r\r.r \ 7 that difficulty might arise. I think Government 



average you would pay \% per cent, t — les ; there- mQl . e p jt is just upon that question of the real value 

abouts. nnnnnn? that difficulty might arise. I think Government 

6671. I understood you to say that 11,000,000/. s b ou ld treat the question in a spirit of liberality, 

represented the preference and debenture steak, and Stanley.) You contend that the pre- 

winch » considerable part was dn idend pa, «W • u , ] 0 w ? — I think that it 

™id nS Hiberal^hing to actually take that as 

ture stock, which I considei to be dividend paym c . 

6672. Does that include any ordinary stock?— the fair price to otter . 

None Then there remains 15,000,000!., representing 6690. (Sir It. Hill.) And yet m a particular m- 
the original stock, and paying dividend in part. stance you give as the market yalue of the shares 

6673° Where is the ordinary stock that does pa, 161., which shares produce a dividend of os each p® 
a dividend ?_Tlie ordinary stock that pays a dividend annum. Should you say that the 161 ill that par- 
• • , , j • .-L i - nn|i n(y\/ ticular case was below the real value of the shaie . 

is me nded — ^ , Taking the 15,000,000 1. of I think that, looking at the price of the share, and 

which you speak, as paying partly no dividend atoll, the dividend it pays, it perhaps seems art excessive 
5 wLl to ess U4 H is woA 50 per * 



cent. Would not 20 per cent be nearer its market spe 
value than 50 per cent. ?— I thought that it would ( 
not be quite equitable to take as a standard of value ha' 
the market quotation of the shares at the time when, wh 
the railway interests of Ireland were more depressed ( 

M m 2 



speculative features entitled to consideration. 

6691'. The shareholders in the railways in Ireland 
have no privileges in travelling, have they ? — None 
whatever, and very little in any way. 

6692. The only advantage which they obtain, or 
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which they expect to obtain, is the dividend ? — 
Quite so. 

6693. And yet a share to which a dividend of os. 
per annum is attached is selling for 16/. ? — Yes, that 
is so. 

6694. Do you think that shareholders would consent 
to an arrangement of this kind. Suppose care to be 
taken to ascertain what had been the average for a 
certain time of the dividends paid to the ordinary 
shareholders ; the interest paid to the preference 
shareholders, and the interest paid to the debenture 
holders ; and then that the Government said to the 
companies generally, we will relieve you from 
all these obligations, we will take your place, and pay 
to each of the three parties of stockholders in future 
an income somewhat in excess of that which they 
have hitherto received. Would that, in your opinion 
be an acceptable offer ? — I think that the shareholders 
in the railways would be exceedingly glad to part with 
their right to an uncertain and fluctuating dividend 
for a fixed Government rate of interest, even lower 
than what they might have been receiving. 

6695. Then as the data upon which to determine 
these average dividends must, I presume, be accessible, 
and it would be easier to determine the average 
payments in past years than to determine the market 
value of the shares ? — There would be no diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the payment in past years at 
all ; there are statistical records which are avail- 
able. The difficult question is the railways which 
pay no dividend, and receive little recognition in the 
market in latter years as public securities. 

6696. They would not be satisfied, I presume, 
with an engagement which gave them no dividend ? — 
You could not apply the question of dividend there, 
for there is none to form a basis upon. 

6697. Putting those aside, to be dealt with by 
some exceptional means, what do you think of that 
mode of determining the price to be paid by the 
Government if they should become the purchasers of 
the Irish railways, viz., that they should continue to 
pay to the several classes of shareholders an income 
about equal to that which they had previously re- 
ceived ? — The dividends hitherto paid would form 
the groundwork of an arrangement between Govern- 
ment and proprietors of this class of railway property. 
Lines not paying dividend should be matters of 
arrangement. 

6698. Would they not be satisfied with some very 
small annual payment ? — I think they would and 
that proposals from the Government would be met in 
spirit of liberality. 

6699. ( Lord Stanley.) Do you think they would 
consent to take an average of what they have received 
for the last five or ten years upon that capital, and 
then if the purchase were compulsory, to add from 
5 to 10 per cent, upon that value ? — Yes. 

6700. I asked you whether you thought they would 
consent to take as a basis for the valuation of their 
property the average receipts upon it during the last 
five or ten years ? — The prostration of Ireland in 
latter years admitted of no dividend on 12 railways. 
So that the capital invested in them should be taken 
as forming a guide to purchase. 

6701. Does it not in short come to this, that here 
are persons holding property which is utterly worth- 
less, and who want to sell it to the Government upon 
terms better than they can get from any one else. 
Docs not your proposition come to that ? — I do not 
exactly go that length, because if the Government 
turn the railways to such valuable use for the country 
that would so work up its large resources as to amply 
make up for any possible pecuniary loss. 

6702. {Chairman.) In what class do you include 
the lines that are paying small dividends; the Water- 
ford and Limerick, for instance, are paying half 
per cent., do you include that in the first 11,000,000/. 
or in the 15,000,000/. ? — I include that in the 
15,000,000/. of original stock. 

6703. {Sir R. Hill.) Have not the dividends been 



gradually diminishing for several years past ? Yes, 

tending downwards. 

6704. If you took the receipts for an average 
term of years, and the Government engaged to pay 
an amount equivalent to that hereafter, they would 
be paying to the shareholders a much larger divi- 
dend than they are now receiving, would they not ? 
— Yes. The Great Southern and Western line paid 
6 per cent, for a certain period of time ; they have 
gone down 25 per cent, in their dividends, and they 
are only now paying 4| per cent. The Midland 
Great Western of Ireland paid 5 per cent., and they 
have gone down I think to 4 per cent., and other 
lines reduced in dividends. 

6705. But those are not the only railways that pay 
dividends, are they ? — No ; the Belfast Junction is 
also paying a dividend, as also the Dublin, Wicklow, 
and Enniscorthy, Belfast and Northern Counties, 
Ulster, Dublin and Drogheda, Dublin and Kingstown, 
and Cork and Passage. 

6706. Is it not the case, generally speaking, that 

the dividends have been decreasing year by year - ? 

Yes, latterly. 

6707. If so, does it not follow that if the Govern- 
ment engaged to pay a sum equal to the average 
receipts for any term of past years, they would be 
paying a larger dividend than that which the share- 
holders now receive ? — I think so. 

6708. Would not that of itself be a sufficient, and 
perhaps, more than a sufficient bonus ? — I think it 
would be an equitable thing on the dividend paying 

6 1 09. ( Chairman.) If the Irish railways were pur- 
chased by the Government and leased out, do you 
think that the Company that leased them should be 
put under any restrictions as to the fares and charges 
for passengers and goods ?— I think there should be 
very stringent conditions laid down with a view to a 
full measure of public benefit. 

6710. Will you state what restrictions you think 
would be desirable ? — I think, in the first place, that 
the railways should be placed under the control of 
the Government, that they should be. worked with 
greater regard to the public requirements, and with 
reference to postal arrangements, than they are at 
present. I also think that there should be a fixed 
rate both for merchandise and for passengers, as be- 
tween the Government and the company. 

6711. At the present time all companies are au- 
thorized to charge certain maximum fares ; would 
you reduce those ?— Certainly ; I should reduce them 
most considerably. I should propose to make a reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent. 

6712. Upon charges of all kinds ? — Yes. 

6713. What do you think would be the effect of 
that reduction ? — I think that the question assumes 
very much this form ; whether arbitrary charges 
should be made for carrying a few, or a considerable 
reduction, say 50 per cent., should be made upon the 
present charges for carrying the masses. I think 
that that would work out a better financial result. 

6714. {Sir R. Hill.) You think that there would 
be a greater traffic from carrying at half fares than at 
whole fares ? — I think there would ; that the country 
would be immensely benefited, and I also think that 
the Government would be amply guaranteed as to any 
possible risk arising from diminished traffic, looking 
at the figures which I bring out in the finances, and 
which I have given you. 

6715. Is there anything to prevent the present 
directors adopting such an arrangement if it would 
be more profitable to them ? — There is nothing to 
prevent them ; but the directors of the railway com- 
panies will not enter upon such sweeping reforms 
unless they are aided by the Government. 

6716. {Capt. Galton.) Would not the receipts in 
the first place be diminished by 50 per cent, by such 
an arrangement ?• — Certainly not, because traffic would 
largely increase. 

6717. And do you think that the company would 
be able to recoup themselves again ? — I think they 
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would ultimately, and that great public benefits would 
result from such a change in the railway system. 

6718. How long do you think it would take ? — 
That is a difficult question to answer ; but I should 
think that three to five years would produce a very 
marked improvement in the country. 

6719. (Sir R. Hill.) Are you confining your at- 
tention to the profits upon the railway, or do you 
include the advantages which would indirectly result ? 
— I am including the advantages which, I think, would 
indirectly grow out of it, and the large benefit certain 
to accrue to Ireland. 

6720. Which portion of the inhabitants of Ireland 
do you think would be indirectly benefited ? — I think 
that such a change would give an impetus to trade 
and to manufactures, which the country badly wants, 
and that every interest in the country would feel its 
beneficial results. 

6721. In your opinion all parties would be bene- 
fited ? — Yes, the people and the Government too. 

6722. An advantage would be derived in addition 
to that which is obtained from carrying passengers 
and forwarding goods at half the rate which is usually 
charged ? — Yes, I think so. New life and vigour 
would be given to the whole face of the country. 

6723. Would there be anything unreasonable in 
calling upon the Lush public to guarantee the Govern- 
ment against any loss, should that loss unexpectedly 
arise ? — I do not think there would. I think it would 
be a fair thing to ask the Irish public for an indemnity 
by some indirect taxation in the event of the experi- 
ment not working out as beneficially as might be 
expected ; for instance a penny income tax would 
guarantee 100,000/. a year. 

6724. (Chairman.) For what time do you think a 
company ought to lease the lines, supposing a plan of 
the kind which has been suggested was carried into 
effect ? — That would, of course, be a matter for nego- 
tiation between the Government and the company. I 
should say that probably a term of 21 years would be 
required by the company. If a shorter term could be 
agreed on I would prefer it. 

6725. (Sir R. Hill.) But that is a matter which 
would be left to the Government ? — It should be 



matter of negotiation between the Government and 
the company. I do not think that in any one year 
during the lease the Government should surrender its a ‘ 
right of supervision in seeing that the public require- 
ments were fully attended to. 

6726. (Chairman.) Do you think that any good 
could be done, without resorting to a scheme so 
extensive as that proposed, by the amalgamation of 
any of the small companies with larger ones ? — I 
think not. No important benefit would grow out of 
that. 

6727. Are there any other points upon which you 
can furnish the Commission with any information ? — 

I am not at this moment aware of any. 

6728. (Sir R. Hill.) You appear to be of opinion 
that in the event of the Irish public having to make 
good any loss, it might be done by increasing the 
income tax ? — I think that that would be a fair way to 
meet it. I think that, in consideration of the Govern- 
ment making so large an experiment, it would be but 
a fair thing to ask for an indemnity, by making an 
addition to the income tax, from the country. The 
Government, on the one hand, undertaking a great 
responsibility, I think the country that is to be 
benefited on the other should take upon itself a respon- 
sibility also; but I. strongly incline to the opinion that 
the risk is imaginary, that no loss would arise, that 
large public benefits are certain to follow. 

6729. Do you not anticipate that there would be 
a loss for the first few years ? — No ; I would expect 
immediate advantages. 

6730. Do you think that the traffic would more 
than double itself, for of course there would be some 
increase of expense? — Yes, I think so ; but there 
would be a large indemnity fund to start with. You 
would have an indemnity fund of 105,000/. per annum 
to start with. There is also another element of profit 
which I have not before touched upon, namely, that 
in carrying out such an arrangement you will dissolve 
from 30 to 40 boards of directors in Ireland, and in 
that way a large expenditure will be got rid of. 

6731. There would be that saving of expenditure 
which generally results from the amalgamation of 
lines ? — Yes, from a concentration of management. 



The witness withdrew. 



James Dillon Meldon, Esq., examined. 



6732. (Chairman.) You are a solicitor in Dublin ? 
— I am. 

6733. And in Galway also ? — Yes ; my property 
is there but I practice in Dublin. 

6734. You are a landowner in Galway ? — Yes, a 
large one. 

6735. Have you considered the question of the 
system of management adopted on the Irish railways ? 
— Yes, I have. I am solicitor to two of them myself, 
and I have had a good deal of experience in for- 
warding cattle and matters of that kind in con- 
nexion with the railways. I am a very warm advo- 
cate for Government taking all the railways and 
working them by a board of commissioners, and 
thus amalgamating them. I find that there are 56 
lines of railways authorized by Act of Parliament in 
Ireland, most of them working ; their average length 
is about 48 miles, for although the Great Southern 
aud Western is 387 miles long, and the Midland 
Great Western 242 miles long, yet very many of the 
others do not exceed 10 miles. Most of these 56 
lines have a separate board of directors, separate so- 
licitors, engineers and secretaries ; thus there are 430 
directors, 56 solicitors, 56 secretaries, and upwards of 
70 engineers, who absorb a large portion of the re- 
ceipts of the lines. Each line has a separate directory, 
and, as I have stated, separate solicitors and separate 
secretaries. It strikes me most forcibly that a board 
sitting in Dublin, consisting of three intelligent busi- 
ness-like men, selected of course for their ability and 
their capacity, would be able to do the entire business 
which the 430 directors do, and do it very much 
better than such a large number of gentlemen who 

M 



only go occasionally to attend their boards. I am 
satisfied that if those 56 lines were under one 
management, a vast" saving of expense would be 
the result, and harmonic action would ensure a 
thorough through connexion when established, which 
is much repuired, and the traffic would be fairly 
developed. Then there is the expense of 56 
staffs. In some instances the same solicitor will act 
for two railway companies, as for instance, I am so- 
licitor for two lines, aud perhaps if I said 50 solicitors 
for 56 lines of railway I should be nearer the mark. 

6736. (Capt. Gallon.) But the solicitor who - acts 
for two railways I presume gets double profits ? — 
He does, no doubt, and therefore it strikes me that 
one or two solicitors, paid liberally, who should give 
their whole time to the work, under a commission 
similar to one that I would suggest, and which I hope 
eventually to see, would do all the work of the 56, 
and do it better, as they would have their whole 
minds devoted to it. As I have before said, there 
are 56 secretaries, and upwards of a 70 engineers. 
Some of them have but one, but some have three. 
There is the engineer in chief and the managing 
engineer, and of course, if the Government worked 
them under a commission, they would require a staff 
of engineers, but only as many as were essential to 
keeping up the lines. I cannot give you the amounts 
received by directors, engineers, and secretaries, 
but they could easily be ascertained, and I think the 
Commission would find that an enormously large sum 
of money is disposed of ; of course it is taken out of 
the receipts of the railways before the proprietors 
come to be paid any dividend. It follows, as a matter 
m 3 
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of course, that these people must all be paid, and 1 
believe you will find that a very large amount of: the 
receipts go in that way, and that is one reason for 
saying that I am satisfied, if the 56 railways were 
under the management of one board, a vast saving of 
expense would be the result, and harmonious action 
would ensue. The railway companies do not pull 
very agreeably together ; for instance, between Gal- 
way iu the west and Belfast there are three distinct 
lines of railways, and last season I grew a large 
quantity of flax, and got my tenants to grow a good 
deal, and I found it almost impossible to get it for- 
warded direct to Belfast. I could find no market for 
it in Galway, and I applied to the Midland Company 
to know what rate they would charge me per ton to 
Belfast, and although the lines are united, as far as 
having junctions with each other, from some mis- 
understanding the Midland Company could only book 
the flax as far as Cavan, where their line stopped, 
and to Cavan 1 had to send my steward to get it 
booked from Clones on to Belfast. There are two or 
three lines between Cavan and Belfast, and I am told 
it often happens that the train leaves Cavan for 
Clones on the Belfast line a few minutes before the 
arrival of the Midland train, and the passengers have 
to stop at Cavan for the night, and this arises from 
the want of unity of action between the companies. 

6737. {Lord Stanley.) Does that arise from any 
proceedings on the part of persons locally interested 
in the town ? — It is a misunderstanding between the 
two companies ; they do not afford accommodation to 
each other. The lines are, however, united, and 
they might, if they pleased, very easily work 
in unison. The result of this state of things 
is that the Galway people actually go to Dublin, 
and then out of their way to Belfast from Dublin, 
a distance of upwards of 50 miles, although they 
have a direct communication. There is a want 
of thorough through traffic arrangements between 
the companies. Between Belfast and Dublin there 
is a very large traffic indeed, and yet there are 
three companies separate and distinct upon that part 
of the line. All this would be avoided if the whole 
of the lines were worked under one management. 
Then with regard to agricultural produce : I am a 
farmer, and I can speak to that. I believe that if 
proper arrangements were made between the com- 
panies, so as to reduce the price charged for this 
carriage of farm produce, it would greatly benefit the 
railway intex - ests, and no doubt increase the traffic 
upon the railways, I would say, at the very least, 
treble it. I fax-nx about 1,500 acres of my own land 
in Galway, and I am unable to send any of its pro- 
duce to the Dublin markets owing to the high rates. 
Potatoes are, I am told, sent to the London market 
from Cornwall, owing to the axTangements which the 
railway companies make to bring them at moderate 
charges. From Galway I could send a very large 
amount, say, from 3,000 to 4,000 tons of farm pro- 
duce in a yeax - , if we had moderate rates, but the 
rates are exclusive. I grow potatoes on a very large 
scale, turnips, mangolds, and carrots. I grow these as 
a matter of necessity in preparing the land for laying 
down, but I cannot send one of them to Dublin market, 
and therefore I turn them into meat. I buy cattle and 
turn them in and let them eat them. I sell the pota- 
toes, if I can, in the country, and I give the turnips 
to the stall-fed cattle j but if thex-e was a moderate 
rate only charged I could send the whole to Dublin. I 
think I could send 3,000 tons a year to Dublin, and 
the farmers in the west of Ireland would soon follow 
the example. We could take manure back by the 
return trucks. 

6738. (Mr. Glyn.) What reduction in the rates 
charged would answer your purpose ? — One half 
irom their present rates would, or even less than 
half, would just open the market for us. I use a good 
deal of hay in Dublin, where I live, and I have a 
small portion of land. 1 have endeavoured to get 
tiie hay up from Galway, but the rates are too high, 
although I purchased machinery for the purpose of 



compressing it into a small compass ; but the rates 
were so high that I had to give it up, and the press- 
ing machinery is unused. 

6739. (Chairman.) You would not expect, however 
low the charges were, to send tux-nips and mangolds 
wholesale to Dublin ? — Indeed, I would. 

6740. What necessity would there be to send large 
quantities of tux-nips and mangolds to Dublin ? — We 
could dispose of very large quantities in Dublin to 
cow-feeders and that class of persons ; if we could 
get them from where they grow they would buy them. 
They pay 'as high as ll. a ton in Dublin for turnips, 
and I am very well satisfied if my steward realizes by 
stallfeedixxg, 6s. 8 d. per ton. If the rates were moderate, 
say, 5s., or even 6s. a ton, I could send them to Dublin 
and dispose of them. I would propose, in connexion 
with that, to take manure back by the -return trucks 
from Dublin; that is selling at from 3s. a ton to 3s. 6d. 
there ; the cow-keepers dispose of it, but we cannot get 
a particle of it west of the Shannon. The waggons 
bringing up farm-produce could bring back manures, 
and a large revenue would thereby bo created. The 
railway companies fix a rate at 14s. 6d. a ton to my 
station, but they make no difference between manure 
worth 3s. 6d. a ton in Dublin, and guano which is 
worth 127. a ton ; their charges are equal for the one 
and for the other. I have pressed this upon the rail- 
way traffic managers, axxd I have said “you bring your 
“ trucks up full ; ” but instead of bringing them back 
“ empty, do bring them down filled with manure, 
“ and ehax-ge a low and moderate rate.” I would 
give them 5s. or 6s. a ton. But this is not done. 
Then, with regard to fairs, we have in the west of 
Ireland, as no doubt the membex-s of this Commission 
have all heard, the fair of Ballinasloe, which is pro- 
bably the largest fair in Europe. At the last fan- 
held at Ballinasloe I do not suppose that one-twentieth 
part of the cattle was brought to the fair by rail- 
ways, because the rates charged are so high ; and 
thex-e is another difficulty in the way. The rolling 
stock, particulax-ly the cattle waggons, is insufficient 
for large fairs, and the result is that tlxey sent then- 
trucks empty to Ballinasloe fair to be in readiness to 
cany away the cattle when purchased by the Leinster 
men, and vex-y many of the buyers do not send their 
cattle by rail, owing to the high rates chax-ged. 
Whex-eas if they had a moderate tariff they could 
Cany the cattle to Ballinasloe fair, and carry them 
away when sold. I believe that the true reason why 
railway companies will not reduce the rates is that 
if they did they would be obliged to find fresh 
rolling stock, and this, in my opinion, is another 
reason why the railways should be placed under one 
management, because the surplus rolling stock of one 
company could be used for other lines ; for instance, 
at the fair of Ballixxasloe the x-olling stock of the 
Great Southern and Western Railway could be all 
used there and at the Limerick fair, and the Munster 
fair, which is a very large one, on the Great Southern 
and Western line, the rolling stock of the Midland 
Compaxxy could be used. At present at Ballinasloe 
fair we want rolling stock, and there are hundreds of 
trucks lying idle in the neighbouring county, because 
the lines belong to different companies. If they were 
all worked under one management great convenience 
would result, and a great saving would be effected. 

6741. ( Capt . Gallon.) Might not one railway 
company box-row rolling stock from another ? — I am 
sorx-y to say that they do not do so ; there is not that 
feeling existing between them that there ought to be 
and they do not bon-ow from each other. The Great 
Southern and Western line is connected at Athloue 
with the Midland, and they could if they pleased 
supply to Ballinasloe a superabundance of trucks, and 
if they did that, and carried the cattle a shade cheaper, 
all the cattle bought and sold at Ballixxasloe would be 
brought to and taken from Ballinasloe by railway. 

6742. Do you send your cattle by railway to that 
fair ? — No ; I am 25 miles from it, and they will 
not carry the cattle without charging what I consider 
an enormous x-ate; 
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6743^ What rate would induce you to send your 
cattle to Bailinasloe fair ? — About half the rate which 
they at present charge. If they reduced it one-half 
they would have all the cattle of the country to carry, 
but they will not do it ; they send their trucks up 
empty sooner than take their cattle to the fair at a 
reasonable rate. 

6744: {Mr. Glyn .) Are yours lean cattle ? — Yes ; 
they seldom send fat cattle to Bailinasloe. 

6745. {Cap. Gallon.) Lean cattle are sent to Bal- 
linasloe fair, and they are then taken elsewhere to be 
fattened ? — Yes, they are taken to Leinster and to 
England. 

6746. Would you not always prefer to drive 
lean cattle a distance of 25 miles ? — No, and for 
many reasons ; for instance, at fair times it is diffi- 
cult to get standing room for them ; it is not easy 
to get a place for them, and then it takes up two or 
three days, and a number of drovers are required; 
whereas we could send them the evening before by 
railway if the rate charged was a moderate one. 

6747. {Mr. Horsfall.) You have spoken of there 
beiim- 430 directors in Ii-eland, are all those directors 
paid'? — Yes, they are all paid ; each company allows 
a certain amount of money yearly to their directors, 
and they divide it amongst themselves according to 
a scale that they have amongst themselves, and who- 
ever attends most frequently, gets the larger proportion 
of the per-centage. Each of the two small railway 
companies that I am concerned for allow 300Z. a- 
year among six directors. 

6748. And the larger railway companies I suppose 
in proportion ?— Yes, the larger railway companies 
allow 2,000 1. or 3,000Z. a year. 

6749. ( Sir R. Hill.) Do the directors take their 
shares of the allowance when the company pays no 
dividend ? — I believe they do ; I rather think they 
do if there be funds. 

6750. {Chairman.) Among how many directors do 
you divide the 300 Z. a year which you have mentioned? 
— -We have six directors on each board. 

6751. Each board is allowed by the company 
300Z. a year ? — Yes, but that is very moderate ; it is 
unusually low, the lines are short ones, and not very 
good paying ones. 

6752. {Lord Stanley.) Fully admitting and entirely 
a»reeing in the objections that exist to these railway 
companies, what is the objection in the way of their 
doing what many small companies that formerly 
existed in England have done, viz., amalgamating 
with others ? — It has been tried over and over again, 
and has proved entirely unsuccessful. I cannot tell 
you the reason why, but I think one cause arises 
from the fact that if two companies meet together, 
having 12 directors, and they are amalgamated, they 
will have but six; and six of them should retire, but 
recollect that the six who are to retire, have to give 
their vote whether they will amalgamate or not, I 
do not say that that is the cause, but I think it is an 
element in the matter that would suggest a cause. 

6753. There is a corrupt interest operating against 
it, or there is an amount of patronage that would be 
destroyed by it ? — I do not say corrupt, but if we are to 
do it voluntarily, there is no doubt that self interest 
will sometimes operate upon men’s minds. 

6754. Do you look upon it as a thing entirely 
hopeless if it is to be done voluntarily ?— There is 
not the slightest chance, in my opinion, of getting the 
companies all to unite. BetweenjDublin and Belfast, 
for instance, the most serious inconvenience arises 
from their not amalgamating ; great efforts have been 
made to bring it about by proprietors outside the 
directory ; they have been for years trying to get it 
done, and they have not done it yet. I remember 
travelling on that line some years ago at night time, 
and we were suddenly left in darkness, and upon 
making inquiries as to the reason, it was said, “ we 
“ are coming upon the territories of a new com- 
“ pany; the companies cannot agree about the lamps, 
“ although they do about the carriages.” The train 

M 



was kept waiting whilst the lamps were taken out by J. D. Meldon, 
one to be supplied by new lamps by the other. Esq. 

6755. {Sir R. Hill.) Would not those same in- 

terests be opposed to any proposition for selling the 27 th June 18 65. 
railways to the Government ? — No ; that is a matter 

more in the hands of the proprietors ; and although 
the directors would, no doubt, some of them, have an 
interest in not having the lines disposed of, the pro- 
prietors would prevent the possibility of such an 
intention being carried out. 

6756. {Lord Stanley.) With regard to the large 
number of companies that exist in Ireland whose 
preference stock is yielding no return, and whose 
ordinary stock yields none; do you think that the 
proprietors of that ordinary stock would be willing 
to sell it at prices which fairly represen t its depre- 
ciative value ? — I have no doubt they would be 
delighted to do so ; some of the original proprietors 
would be delighted to sell it under its value, and I 
think that it could be done by the Government with- 
out costing them a single farthing ; for instance, if 
they created a railway stock and gave, say, 3i per 
cent, instead of 3 per cent., I think the entire of it 
would be taken up by the present proprietors. I 
believe that they would take payment for their shares 
in railway stock that would carry 3J per cent., and 
that the whole operation could be worked out with- 
out disarranging the finances at all, or asking the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to increase his budget. 

6757. If I understand you rightly, you intend that 
the new railway stock should be given in exchange 
for the existing stock. But take the case of the stock 
of a company which is yielding no return, and which 
is therefore worth perhaps only 51., or at the most 
10Z., for every 100Z. of original stock, do you think 
that the proprietors would be willing to sell it at its 
present market value, which would be 51. or 10Z. for 
every 100Z. ? — I am a proprietor in one small railway 
which passes near my property. I took a few 
thousand pounds worth of stock in it, and I have no 
doubt that with the view of getting 3£ per cent, for 
their money the proprietors would sell their entire 
shares at one half the price of their 10Z. shares, that 
is, that they would be satisfied to take- 51. a share and 
take the railway stock, as I call it, that is a Govern- 
ment security paying them 3^ per cent, for their 
money ; it would be marketable to them. I do not 
say that the Government should give them what 
their shares cost them, but what they are now 
valued at, or I think a shade beyond their market 
value. People holding stock of that kind still hope 
against hope that things will mend. 

6758. Supposing that there is nothing compulsory 
in the process of purchasing, but leaving it to be a 
matter of bargain between the Government and the 
individuals, would not the effect of the transaction be 
very much to run up the value of that stock as 
against the Government, as the shareholders would 
hold on, knowing that sooner or later the Government 
must purchase it from them on whatever terms they 
might ask ? — It would never do if it required the 
assent of all the shareholders. I think it might be 
necessary to pass a short Act to say that a majority 
of the shareholders convened at a public meeting 
under the provisions of the Companies’ Clauses Act, 
the meeting being called in a regular way, giving 
every shareholder notice of the object of the meeting, 
the majority should bind the minority. I think that 
that would be a fair pi-ovision, and one that would be 
acceptable. 

6759. You would deal with the proprietors as a 
single body in each case ? — Yes. 

6760. Do you think that the proprietors as a 
single body should negotiate with the Government 
as to the price they should obtain ? — I would send 
the proprietors notice that they should receive a propo- 
sition from the Government upon a meeting being 
called for the purpose ; unless that proposition was 
accepted nearly unanimously, then a meeting could 
be called under this Act, and if a resolution was 
passed adopting the proposition by a majority of the 
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J. D. Meidon, shareholders present, then the minority would be 

Esq. hound by that resolution. 

- — 6761. Sr.nposing that the majority were agreed as 

27 th June 186 5. tQ t p e sc ][i U g ) w bo, then, should fix the price ? — The 
proposition would come from the Government before 
the meeting was called. The Government, having 
looked into what the shareholders had been receiving 
or likely to receive, might then say, “ We will give you 
“ 51. a share for your shares ; call a meeting under 
“ the Act, and if this offer is assented to it shall be 
“ earned out ; if not, the Government will not inter- 
“ fere in the matter at all.” 

6762. Do you think that under that system there 
would be a good deal of jealousy between different 
companies, one company thinking that another com- 
pany had got a higher value for their shares than 
they had ? — The dividends payable for, say a period 
of the last five years (taking the last five }'ears as the 
average), would be the criterion by which the Govern- 
ment would be guided ; but I expect that Government 
would, if they adopted such a course, be rather 
liberal, for instance, I would give 25 years’ purchase 
instead of 20. The 20 years’ purchase gives them 5 per 
cent., but I would give them 25 years’ purchase upon 
the abated amount. I think you would not find 
any difficulty in coining to a reasonable understand- 
ing, for the proprietors are not satisfied with the 
management of railway property at all. 

6763. Suppose of these 40 working companies 
35 have assented, but there are five who have not 
come in, and those five are scattered up and down 
throughout the country, will not those who stand out 
to the last find that their opposition gives them a 
great advantage in dealing with the Government, 
because the Government having bought so many 
must make a purchase of the whole ? — They may 
think so, but it would not follow by any means that 
the Government would be bound to do any such 
thing. The lines only that they purchased would 
come in under their management ; they are by no 
means bound to purchase the whole. The other lines 
would soon find that their dividend would go very 
low, in fact, their refusal of the Government proposi- 
tion would very much reduce the value of their 
shares in the market. Perhaps half-a-dozen of the 
small companies would be foolish enough in the first 
instance to do it, but if the Government were firm 
and steady in their proposition the result would be 
that all would come in to it, provided it were liberal 
and reasonably fair. 

6764. You think they would not argue in this way : 
Government began with the option of purchasing, 
but they will have to end with compulsory purchase ? 
— I do not think they would. A good deal would 
depend on the nature of the proposition that was 
made. I say that it should be taken on a liberal scale, 
and I think that the receipts of the railways under 
one united management would create a fund more 
than sufficient to pay the 3-g per cent, that I have 
proposed to pay on railway stock. Having regard to 
the enormous saving which would be effected in get- 
ting rid of this vast number of directors and pro- 
fessionals, I think the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have a surplus, and a very large and consider- 
able one, at the . end of the year, even out of the 
present receipts, but I should expect under the new 
management the receipts would be doubled. 

6765. You would save something in the first place 
by the lower rate of interest which you would have to 
pay for money ? — Certainly. 

67 66. And you would save something for dispensing 
with the service of those 390 gentlemen who are 
receiving salaries and not doing much work ? — Yes ; 
but the directors’ salaries are very little compared 
with the official and attaches to each company. 

6767. {Mr. Glyn.) How would you propose to 
deal with a company, say, for instance, between Dub- 
lin and Belfast, who refused to come into the Govern- 
ment proposal, and ‘threw impediments in the way of 
the traffic ? — I have not considered that, but it would 
be a serious difficulty, and one which would require 



to be carefully considered. A compulsory clause 
could be put into the Act of Parliament, but it is not 
wise to legislate compulsorily against parties. There 
would be a difficulty there, I admit. 

6768. Would not that give that company a great 
advantage in its objection if it stood out ? — I think it 
would. I think there would be a serious difficulty in 
that case. You are aware that there is an Act of 
Parliament that compels every railway company to 
forward the traffic brought to them by another com- 
pany. The Government would not be so totally de- 
pendent upon the company owning the centre line, 
and could be done very little injury to. Mr. Card- 
well’s Act compels them to forward the traffic. 

6769. They are obliged to forward the traffic, but 
they may charge the extreme rates for it? — They 
have the power of charging the rates appointed by 
their special Act. No doubt they might refuse to 
come into' the an-angement for reducing their rates. 

6770. Would it not in point of fact require special 
legislation to meet this difficulty ? — It would. If the 
Government announced that they would pass this Act 
of Parliament, and allow the railways to call their 
meetings, and if they were unanimous or nearly so in 
accepting the proposal of the Government that they 
would carry it out, but if they were not unanimous or 
nearly so, that they would decline, I think that might 
be done. 

6771. ( Sir It. Mill.) You propose to leave the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of the Government proposal as 
regards each company to the votes of the proprietors ? 
—Yes. 

6772. But are-there not three classes of proprietors, 
that is to say, three different interests connected with 
each company ; namely, the ordinary shareholders, the 
preference shareholders, and the debenture holders ? 
— As regard the debenture holders they are a 
class which could not well be asked or required to 
agree to the proposal, because they have a special 
lien upon the line, and they would have to be re- 
couped in a very different mode, namely, out of the 
specific money of the shareholders generally. 

6773. Does that include ordinary and preference 
shareholders ? — The preference shareholders would 
require to be paid on a larger scale, and of course that 
would have to be at the expense of the ordinary 
shareholders. 

6774. But would you bring them together to vote 
or allow them to vote separately ? — I have not con- 
sidered that sufficiently to venture to express an 
opinion. That is a suggestion that would require 
some little consideration. 

6775. {Mr. Glyn.) Is not the power of voting now 
in the ordinary shareholders ? — I am speaking now 
of the ordinary shareholders. That is my impression, 
because the preference shareholders have the priority 
over them. 

6776. The preference shareholders have no power 
of voting at all ? — No. 

6777. ( Sir R. Hill.) If a proposition were made 
to sell the line, I presume the consent of the pre- 
ference shareholders must be obtained ? — I think 
the consent of the preference shareholders and the 
bondholders should be obtained, and that they should 
have special payment ; but that special payment would 
come out of the pockets of the ordinary shareholders. 

6778. You do not propose to hand over their in- 
terests to the ordinary shareholders ? — That would 
be most unjust ; that could not be done. 

6779. {Mr. Glyn.) But would not the power of 
accepting the offer of Government be entirely with the 
ordinary shareholders, because they are the voting 
power in every company ; the preference shareholders 
have no voting power ? — If they vote and say “ we 
“ will sell to the Government,” there should be some 
arrangement as to what proportion of the purchase 
money the debenture holders should receive. The 
residue only would be divisible among the ordinary 
shareholders. 

6780. I am merely now referring to the question 
of the power of accepting the offer of Government or 
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not, that is with the ordinary shareholders and not 
the preference shareholders ; the division of the 
money is a different thing ? — The Act should provide 
for that, because there are some companies whose 
funds are insufficient to pay the preference share- 
holders. 

6781. (Sir R. Hill.) That is the difficulty I have 
in view. Tf the Government were willing to pay the 
preference shareholders as well as the bondholders 
in full, then the decision might, I presume, be safely 
left with the ordinary shareholders ; but seeing that 
there are some companies who are unable to pay the 
interest of their preference shareholders, Govern- 
ment would probably refuse to enter into engagements 
to pay the preference shareholders in full ; and if so, 
then the consent of the preference shareholders would 
be required, would it not ? — Certainly. If you ask 
the preference shareholder to take less than 20s. for 
his pound, you must have his consent, assuming there 
is no compulsory legislation. I think very few com- 
panies are not able to pay their preference share- 
holders. That is a matter that I have not given full 
consideration to ; but that is a question, and a very 
important one, which Government will have to look 
at in all its bearings. 

6782. ( Lord Stanley?) Have you at all considei-ed, 
assuming the system to be complete, and the whole of 
Ireland to be in the hands of one company, what 
be the position of the projectors of any new lines 
seeking for extensions ? — At present it is next to im- 
possible to get a new line successfully floated, because 
the old lines having monopolised the larger portion 
of the traffic, there is no encouragement to project 
new ones. There would be some little difficulty as to 
new companies. 

6783. I am putting the difficulty in this way, sup- 
posing that you have got all the Irish railways into 
the hands of a single company, it would, of course, 
not be desirable to allow their work to be undone 
again. It would therefore follow that any new lines 
which were made would require to be made by that 
company, or after being made to be connected with 
them ? — Of course no line of railway can be made 
without the sanction of Parliament. The Board of 
Trade are always consulted, and the plans of new 
railways submitted to them ; and if they think a pro- 
posed line of railway an injudicious one, that line 
would not pass. But if a new company started and 
proposed to make a newline of railway from one point 
to another, and Parliament assented to that, I see no 
reason why that company should not be permitted to 
go on, if they please, as a separate and distinct com- 
pany ; and when their dividends amounted to 3 or 4 
per cent., they should be at liberty to apply to Govern- 
ment to buy them up, the Government not being 
bound to do so if they did not think proper. I think 
some little provision of that kind might be introduced, 
but no doubt it would be a little complex. 

6784. With regard to those, lines which are at pre- 
sent in a bad way, but which hold out hopes for the 
futui'c, do you think that the market value of the 
ordinary stock should be taken as the basis of valua- 
tion for the purpose of purchase by the State ? — I 
said I thought not. The ordinary market value of 
anything at present in Ireland is, say, 5 per cent. ; 
that would be 20 years’ purchase. I premised by 
saying, that I thought that seeing that this is a com- 
pulsoiy purchase, and that there is no chance of its 
ever increasing in value to the shareholders, that the 
Government might go so far as to make it as high as 
25 years’ purchase. 

6785. If I understood you rightly, you said it was 
not intended to be compulsory purchase ? — It must 
necessarily be compulsory upon the minority. It 
would not be compulsory, no doubt, in one sense, but 
in another it would : for instance, if a dozen men 
meet and nine out of that dozen say “ we ought to 
“ accept the Government proposal,” the minority of 
throe are bound, it is in some respects compulsory 
upon them, and it is in that sense I use the expression. 



6786. ( Capt . Galton .) In the case of the lines J.D.MeUon, 
which pay no dividend at all, how would you fix the Es l- 
value? — We would throw ourselves on the mercy of 2 7 th June 1865. 

the Government and ask them to consider what its ' * 

real value should be. It would be the easier to pur- 
chase ; and I would say to the Government that they 

ought to give us something for that line, because, 
although it has not paid the particular company, I have 
no doubt it would pay as soon as the Government 
took it into its own hands. 

6787. A line like the Cork and Bandon, for in- 
stance ? — I have no doubt that if the Cork and Ban- 
don was united with all the other railways in the 
south of Ireland, and worked without the expenses of 
management, it would pay. 

6788. (Mr. Glyn.) You would allow something 
for prospective value, in fact ? — I would. I am sure 
when the Government came to look at it they would 
act fairly and liberally with the Shareholders. I have 
no doubt shareholders so circumstanced would be 
delighted to get anything that was offered them. 

6789. ( Chairman.) Have you formed any opinion 
as to the terms upon which shareholders would be 
willing to dispose of their shares ? — A great deal 
would depend upon the prospective value of a line of 
that kind. If they have tided it fairly and it has no 
prospective value, and in fact that it is barely able to 
pay its own working expenses, I should say then that 
the shareholders would be delighted to get one-fourth 
of their original purchase-money. I have very little 
doubt it would then make a return to the Govern- 
ment. 

6790. (Sir R. Hill.) Would not that be a very 
high price for a line which had gained no dividend ? 

— It would have gained a Government dividend be- 
cause the earnings have been eaten away by the 
salaries which have been paid to the officials and 
directors, which would be done away with the moment 
it was united with the other railways. 

6791. Can you explain how it is that shareholders 
do not force such arrangements upon the directors if 
they think that would be profitable ? — They have not 
the power of forcing them upon the directors. There 
is a certain amount of traffic in the locality, and ex- 
penses absorb the earnings, but the shareholders 
cannot expect directors to give then- time and at- 
tention to managing even an unfortunate company 
without payment. No men will give their time with- 
out remuneration. 

6792. Whore there ai - e two contiguous companies, 
both very small, a great advantage would arise to the 
shareholders by their being united under one manage- 
ment, how is it that the shareholders do not meet and 
force such an arrangement upon the directors ? — I do 
not think they have the power. I do not think there 
is any Act of Parliament in force in this country 
which enables them to do so. But a very simple 
act might be introduced to invest shareholders with 
the power of enforcing amalgamation in spite of their 
directors. 

6793. ( Chairman.) Could they not, if they pleased, 
turn out the present directors and elect new directors, 
who might be willing to amalgamate those com- 
panies ? — They might do that if they pleased, and 
they have tried to do so in one or two instances. 

6794. (Mr. Glyn.) The proprietors have never 
stopped the directors’ money ? — No. 

6795. Such things are found in England, but not 
in Ireland ? — The shareholders have not exercised 
that power, and I will state why. Every year two 
directors only go out, so that it would take four or 
five years, or at all events three years, to turn the 
whole of the directors out. The shareholders might 
at once pass a vote of censure, and if the directors 
are honourable enough to withdraw upon a vote of 
censure being passed they would do so. 

6796. (Mr. Horsfall.) Would it not be tantamount 
to dismissing the directors if their salaries were 
stopped ? — I think it would very soon cause them to 
retire. 
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q ' “iuds of the proprietors to do such a thing ? — I do held in England ?— Ido not think the English people 

27th June i860. nofc recollect a case in which it has been tried. will invest in the small lines at all. Of th°e two main 

6798. (Sir It. Hill.) I presume the shareholders lines in Ireland, a very great proportion of the stock 

hold their usually half-yearly meeting, do they not ? is held in England. 

—They do ; but somehow or other the directors 6801. (Mr. Horsfall.) You spoke of a hundred 
always manage to get a sufficient number of proxies engineers being employed on these various lines, do 
to control almost any meeting of the kind. It has you know their salaries ? — I do not. That would 
not been found that there is any unity of feeling require a return of the incomes of the directors, en- 
among the proprietors. gineers, and other paid officers, derived from railways 

6799. (Mr. Glyn.) Is much of the Irish railway It would be a most important element for the Govern - 
stock held by English capitalists ? — A great deal of ment to take into their serious consideration in takin<* 
the Great Southern and Western, and also a great the railways. A return of that kind could be easilv 
deal of the Midland. obtained. 

The witness withdrew. 



Mr. Mr. John George Boilea 

.7. G . Boi leau. 6802 . (Chairman.) You are a wholesale merchant 

of Dublin ? — I am. 

6803. Has your attention been directed to the 
system pursued upon the Irish railways, with respect 
to rates and charges ?— It has for a considerable time. 

■ 6804. Have you formed any opinion with regard to 
the possible improvement of that system?— The 
opinion I have formed for a considerable time has been, 
that the proper development of the commerce of the 
country can only be effected by cheap rates, both for 
passengers and goods traffic. Railways, as the great 
highways of the country, are necessarily the great 
monopolists of passenger and goods traffic ; and 
as’ such should in every possible way give every 
facility for cheap, safe, and expeditious travelling, 
Whereby the trade of the country would be extended, 
and the resources developed. In this country the 
very opposite is the policy pursued, and the inte- 
rests of the poor are not considered ; and the rich, 
although heavily taxed, and even willing to pay, are 
.seriously inconvenienced when travelling from any 
distant part. The very germ of success to commerce 
is facility, and if facilities are not afforded, it then 
amounts to an obstacle which is exceedingly dishear- 
tening when the very opposite should be afforded. In 
illustration, one of the articles of commerce we 
largely deal in and manufacture is white paint. This 
article is most extensively used ; but our trade is 
seriously curtailed by the high rate of carriage by 
the Great Southern and Western line charging 
20s. per ton to Cork, whereas the same article 
can be brought by steamer from Liverpool and 
Bristol at the rate of 10s. per ton. It is perfectly 
plain.that we must either forfeit 10s. per ton in our 
price or get the trader to pay us 10s. per ton more, 
which is not at all likely he will do. . The present 
through ratesystem organized by the London andNorth- 
western line, and, co-operated with by our railways, 
lias proved most detrimental to the traders of Dublin 
doing a trade throughout the country ; for instance, a 
firm in Liverpool of large extent, carrying on an 
immense trade in oil and linseed cake and other arti- 
cles fit for feeding cattle, are anxious to introduce 
these articles into Ireland, and consequently looks out 
for a respectable agent, a man of means and position. 
The transactions being likely to be large they 
would not appoint any other. Mr. Boyd is appointed 
their agent, and a gentleman from Bagenalstown 
orders a ton of linseed cake, but he finds that 
Mr. Boyd has charged him 12s. 6c/. at least loo much. 
Mr. Boyd merely added the freight from Liverpool to 
Dublin, whereas under the through freight the whole 
quantity would have gone from Liverpool to Bagenals- 
town for 12s. 8 d. per ton. This clearly shows that 
the person who bought it saved the railway fare from 
Dublin to Bagenalstown, and the cartage from the 
steamer here to the railway station. It is unneces- 
sary to state that Mr. Boyd’s agency is of little profit 
to him. The northern railways, exhibit a strange 
system. Leaving Dublin for Belfast, before you 
arrive at your destination you will have travelled over 
three if not four different lines, each conducted under 
three different boards of directors, whose interests 



vu called in and examined, 
ought to be identical, but whose operations are 
antagonistic, and consequently traffic in very way 
suffers. The express train leaves Dublin at 5 
o’clock p.m., you arrive in Belfast at 9 o’clock just 
one hour too late to catch the steamer which each 
evening sails for Scotland. This is the route for all 
Scotch letters, so this will show how letters take 
nearly two days to go from Dublin to Scotland. If 
you want to obviate this delay you must post your 
letter for Scotland at 1 1 o’clock a.m. or 12 o’clock a.m. 
in the General Post Office, in order to catch the 
1 o’clock p.m. train from Dublin ; the same example 
applies to letters coming to Dublin from Scotland. 
Another difficulty the Dublin trader has to contend 
with is, that in such towns as Armagh, Enniskillen, 
&c., the carriage from Dublin is so high the shop- 
keeper <:an not afford to deal in Dublin, but is con- 
fined to his selection to Belfast. This does not 
exhibit with the railway companies unity of action. 
Also the freight on the railways to Belfast, Derry, &c. 
completely precludes any Dublin manufacturer send- 
ing his produce to the northern towns. The steamers 
afford such facilities from Scotch and English ports. 
The Midland and Great Western Company, which 
runs from Dublin to Galway, and travels through the 
poorest district in the country, and from which part 
hundreds of reapers travel to England for the purpose 
of reaping the corn, this line in particular ought to 
afford cheap transit, and also to traders who would 
wish to come up to the metropolis to make their pur- 
chases. Yet this is the line most complained of by 
passengers and goods traffic. It is of frequent oc- 
currence that the large farmers and those deeply 
interested in all farming operations are obliged to 
walk their cattle to Dublin market, owing to the high 
rate charged on the railway. This in itself is ex- 
ceedingly deteriorating to the cattle, and must reduce 
them in value. Then those who do not so sell their 
stock in local markets are deprived of the metro- 
politan market where a better price cau be obtained. 
I am credibly informed, and also know it of myself, 
that Dublin merchants in sending goods to the West 
of Ireland very frequently ship their goods by steamer 
to Liverpool aud thence by steamer to Sligo and 
Westport. By so doing they save considerably to 
what they would have to pay by railway. As another 
instance of the want of liberality of a great company, 
the Dublin and Kingstown Railway Company have 
been compelled to reduce their fares owing to the 
opposition caused by the river steamers, and by the 
omnibus which leaves Dublin every hour and runs to 
Kingstown alongside the railway. The company 
were frequently solicited to extend their liberality, 
and did not do so until the opposition was firmly 
established. The frequent changing of the time-table 
on the Dublin and Wicklow line has been loudly 
complained of, inasmuch as people who have taken 
property along the line have done -so on the good 
faith of every facility being afforded, and if a morning 
or evening train is taken off it must prove a serious 
inconvenience, to many whose arrangements may have 
been formed. We have in our large business to very 
frequently make a rateable deduction off the carriage 
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paid by our correspondent, otherwise lie wopld trails- “ orderto compete with English and Scotch houses. Mr. 
fer his dealings to where he could get them at less “ Owing to the high rates on goods to towns in the J- G. Boileau. 

expense in transit, and this at the end of the year “ north of Ireland, such as Enniskillen, Armagh, Ban- . - — 

presents a serious amount. We have had frequeut “ bridge, &c., we have been obliged to give up calling, • <)une °v 
assurance that if traders could get their goods as “ being unable to do business to a profit. The high 

cheap from Dublin as from English outports, they “ rates charged on small parcels of about 28 lbs. also 

would send much of their business to Dublin. In “ interferes with business. Such are carried on the 

illustration of the difficulties the Dublin trader has to “ English lines much more moderately. The charges 

contend with, we introduce a letter from Mr. Alcock, “ also on returned empty packages we thick ought 

of Cork. “ also to be modified.” On the Midland and Great 

“ 75, Patrick Street, Cork, Western line only one goods train leaves daily in 
“ June 27, 1865. three divisions, 1st, to Galway at 12.30 a.m., 2nd, 

“ Messrs. Boileau & Boyd. to Sligo at 6 a.m., and 3rd, northern route at 10 

“ Gentlemen, o’clock a.m. All goods must be delivered before 

“ Please say are the railway charges on the 6 o’clock the previous day, in one case 12 hours be- 
enclosed bill correct. fore the train starts, in another four hours. The 

“ I may remark, I could bring similar goods from lowest weight carried is j lb. Parcels exceeding 
London at considerably less money.” 56 lbs. in weight are forwarded by passenger train at, 

“ Your’s obediently, 25 per cent, over goods rate. When directed “vaA 

“ Bernard Alcock.” parcel,” and delivered 30 minutes before the train 
It is perfectly clear to me that the present most expen- starts, Is. is the least charge for any parcel to : Cork, 
sive mode of conducting railways in this country, the and large packages are charged 5s. per cwt., and 6 d. 
number of directors who have to be paid, and the for every 14 lbs. exceeding 1 lb. This want of accpirv- 
great difficulty the directors have in paying a divi- modation we complain of. 

dend to the shareholders, puts it completely out of 6805. Can you state anything as to the reduction of 
their power to venture such an experiment as the fares on the Midland and Great Western Railway'?^- 
reduction of passenger or goods traffic, and it could I cannot; the only thing I can say is that in going 
only be effected under the care of Government aid. down to Galway the fares fire very excessive, and 
I have prepared a short tabular statement showing are continually complained of. 

the charges on articles in large daily consumption, 6806. ( Lord Stanley.) The question is whether a 
and which in my opinion are excessive. reduction of fares to the extent of one-third or One- 

half would bring such au increased traffic as to cover 
Tabular statement of sundry freights to four principal the loss which would be created in the first instance. 

towns in the south of Ireland June 24, 1865. Taking any of the' principal lines of Ireland with 

which you are acquainted, have you formed and 
opinion on that point ? — I have been of that opinion 
for some years. 

6807. You do not entertain that opinion indis- 
criminately with regard to all the lines ? — I do not. 

I principally allude to the Midland line, upon which a 
great number of poor people come ; facilities are not. 
afforded them, the charge is too high, and they cannot 
afford to pay it. 

6808. ( Capt . Gallon .) You mean the poorer classes 
do not travel by the railway ? — I do. I mean to say 
they prefer walking on account of the high rate of 
charge. 

6809. (Mr. Horsfall.) What reduction do you 
think will induce them to travel by railway ?• — If the 
fares were reduced to one-third of their present rate. 

The third-class fare is 11s. 8d.. the poor people 
cannot afford to pay that ; but they can afford 10 pay 
one-third of that. 

6810. Do you think that such a reduction as that 
would pay the railway companies ? — I am perfectly 
satisfied that it would, because at present they do not 
derive any benefit at all, for they do not carry the 
traffic. 

6811. (Mr. Glyn.) How many miles is that ? — It 
is 126 English miles. 

6812. (Chairman.) Are there not low fares on that 
line for what they call the harvest men ? — -Very 
seldom ; they gave them only when they were com- 
pelled to do so. 

6813. Do you say that from your own kuow'edge ? 

— I do ; for many years the harvest men used io walk 
to Dublin. 

This tabular statement is merely intended to show 6814. But not lately in any great numbers? — Not 
that the chrnges for conveyiug many articles of com- in any great numbers, because the Midland Company 
merce is excessive, and in most cases considerably in have been more liberal since this movement has been 
excess of freights from any English port, iu some set on foot. 

cases double, thereby precluding the possibility of 6815. They have made a special rate for the har- 
trading, owing to the high rates. I now give the vest men ? — Yes. 

evidence I obtained from the firm of Alexanders 6816. (Sir R. Hill.) What is the distance for 
and Co., wholesale druggists, Great Strand Street, which the third-class passengers pay 1 1 s. 8 cl. ? — It is 
Dublin, they say : — “ We are obliged to allow half from Dublin to Galway, which is 126 English miles. 

“ carriage on goods to towns in the county Cork, in I find that the fourth-class fare is 10s. 6d. 

The witness withdrew. 
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6817. {Chairman.) You are a grain merchant in 
Dublin ? — Yes. 

6818. Have you considered the effect of the pre- 
sent system pursued upon the Irish railways with 
respect to fares and charges ? — I have very fully. 

6819. Are you prepared to make any statements 
upon the subject? — I am intimately acquainted with 
the corn and flour trade of Ireland. As the means of 
transport is essential to the carrying on of this 
branch of trade profitably, I have given the railway 
system of Ireland, its rates, charges, and facilities of 
transit, my especial consideration. I have found each 
and every company I came in contact with disposed 
to exact the extreme rate of remuneration for the 
services they perform, and it was only by having the 
means of transit by the Grand Canal kept open that 
they were prevented from advancing their rates of 
freight still further, and thus materialty- interfering 
with the trade and commerce of the interior. That 
was with reference to a Bill that was promoted by the 
two principal companies, the Midland Great Western 
and the Great Southern and Western, in the year 
1860, for the purchase of the Grand Canal, with the 
view of buying it up as a competitive means of com- 
munication. They ultimately failed, and the canal 
reverted to its original owners, and is now worked by 
them with great advantage to the districts that it 
serves. The result of a combination between the 
Great Southern and Western and Midland Great 
Western entered into some years since, by which the 
rates and fares are fixed and healthy competition is 
precluded, is, in my opinion, prejudicial to the deve- 
lopment of the natural traffic and trade of the country, 
and calculated to retard materially commercial enter- 
prise. The further extension of the railway system 
into districts unaccommodated already is postponed 
inevitably; and it is a part of the agreement entered 
into that no encouragement, even so far as the haulage 
of traffic by either of these two companies, be given 
to branch lines in a certain territory understood to be 
the property or right of the other company. That 
agreement was confirmed by an award. 

6820. {Mr. Glyn.) How did the award arise ? — 
There were two arbitrators chosen and an umpire. 
There had been a great deal of competition going on 
between them for some years. 

6821. Then the conditions of that agreement were 
settled by an arbitration ? — Yes ; they both work the 
traffic under that agreement, and are bound to observe 
the conditions of it. The rates being fixed is ob-: 
viously detrimental to the interests of the districts. 
That award is signed by “ Edward Watkin” and 
“ Mark Huish.” 

6822. ( Chairman.) Will you call attention to the 
material points of that award ? — It recites the cir- 
cumstances of the case under which the arbitrators 
were chosen, the differences which had arisen, and 
that they had been chosen to settle the matters at 
issue. 

6823. {Mr. Glyn.) What were the matters at issuer 
— Competition of rates at points at which they touched. 
What set it going more particularly was this, the 
Grand Canal had been leased by the Midland Great 
Western, one of the lines, for a series of years, whereby 
the Great Southern and Western felt themselves ag- 
grieved. A considerable degree of competition was 
carried on by means of the Grand Canal, which 
was the bone of contention between them, there- 
fore it was a matter of serious consideration by 
the arbitrators. This is their award upon the sub- 
ject, “ And we further award and adjudge that in an- 
“ ticipation of and until the authority of Parliament 
“ shall be obtained for such purchase, and with a view 
“ to the objects thereof, and in order that the benefits 
“ to the public and. the said companies expected to 
“ be derived therefrom may at once be obtained, so 
“ far as an harmonious system of -working and ar- 
“ rangement of the undertaking of the said canal and 
“ railways can effect the same, an interim agreement 



“ for the joint working and management of the said 
“ canal by the said two railway companies shall be 
“ entered into between them and the said Grand 
“ Canal Company ; and that the said canal shall, as 
“ far as practicable, be conducted and managed as 
“ part of the undertaking of the said two railway 
“ companies by the joint committee herein-after 
“ mentioned, as and from the 2nd day of July, 1860.” 

6824. Did you not say that the 'Grand Canal is 
quite independent now? — That was the result of 
the opposition on the part of the public. So far 
as regards the canal the bill was before Parliament, 
and it was passed with such a rate of toll as the rail- 
way companies did not deem it their interest to accept, 
therefore they objected to the bill. So far as the 
canal is concerned it comes out of the arrangement 
altogether, and the remainder of it only stands good. 
Perhaps it will be as well not to refer to that part of it 
any further. Then they go on “ And we further 
“ award and adjudge that after an Act of Parliament 
“ shall have been obtained containing the necessarv 
“ powers to the said two railway companies respec- 
“ tively, they shall enter into such agreement or 
“ agreements as may be necessary to carry out and 
“ render legally binding the provisions of this award, 
“ or any of them ; and the form of such agreement 
“ or agreements shall, in case of difference, be settled 
“ by arbitration, under the provisions of the said 
“ Act ; and that such agreement shall be made to 
“ take effect in perpetuity, if so authorized by the said 
“ recited Act ; and in order to settle and define the 
“ district of country within which the system of rail- 
“ ways and canals belonging or attached to or worked 
“ for the benefit of the said companies respectively 
“ shall be considered as between themselves, and 
“ having regard to the permanent advantage of the 
“ public, and the objects of the said submission and 
“ this award to belong, we have laid down upon a 
“ map or plan of Ireland attached to this our award, 
“ and signed by us and our umpire, the said Geoge 
“ Leemau, such a division line of the country traversed 
“ by or to which the said railways respectively and 
“ the canal or water communications contiguous 
“ thereto, either directly or remotely, afforded accom- 
“ modation, as, in our judgment, to represent the 
“ district served, or which ought to be hereafter 
“ served, by means of each of the said two railway 
“ companies, or parties in connexion with them, or 
“ promoting branches to or from their respective 
“ lines, or to or from the said canal. And we fur- 
“ ther award and adjudge that neither company shall 
“ make, promote, assist, or encourage, any lines of 
“ railway to any point beyond the boundary line now 
“ awarded or intended to join a portion of a line in 
“ contravention of such boundary ; nor in the event 
“ of any lines being made by other parties shall 
“ either of the railway companies, directly or indi- 
“ rectly, enter into any alliance or arrangement with 
“ such parties to or from any point which can fairly 
“ be considered and declaimed by an arbitrator, if dis- 
“ puted, as within the scope and intention of this our 
“ award.” It was to that i>articular point that I 
wish to direct attention in order to show that they 
have parcelled out the country, as I may say, be- 
tween them, and allowed of no interference on the 
part of any branch lines, or any traffic coming from 
them. Of course they had the country completely 
under their control, each in their own territory. 

6825. {Chairman.) Without going through the 
whole of that award is not the result this, that in 
consequence of an agreement between the two parties 
they agreed not to compete with each other, but to 
divide the traffic in certain proportions ? — Yes. 

6826. {Mr. Horsfall.) Was the object of the two 
railway companies to do away with the opposition of 
the canal ? — Yes, that was the principal object. 

6827. In which they failed ? — Yes, they had the 
object of dividing the rates at the two places at which 
they came into competition, namely Clara and Athlone. 
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At iliose two places they put the receipts into one 
common purse and divided them. 

6828. But still they have the competition of the 
canal against the two railways? — They have. The 
principal point that I wish to draw attention to is 
that according to that agreement no branch lines were 
to be promoted in a district which each considered as 
their own. The rates for freight are unequal, and in 
my opinion considerably higher than the trade can 
afford ; and I am satisfied that a moderate reduction 
would speedily induce an increased traffic over the 
lines of the greater part of Ireland. I am acquainted 
with the system of low rates and fares in operation on 
the continent, more particularly in Westphalia, where 
a large trade in coal has been developed of late years, 
principally owing to the rates conceded for the car- 
riage, which enable it to be sent immense distances. 
Such rates as are in existence would be deemed by 
our authorities here on railways to be ruinously un- 
remunerative. Yet there they have proved the con- 
trary, and have developed a considerable source of 
national wealth and largely increased the profits of 
the railways, which are paying from 8 to 10 per cent. 

I know that from my own knowledge, from being 
connected with a colliery there, which is worked 
altogether by English capital. 

6829. (Mr. M‘ Clean.) What is the low rate you 
refer to ? — The rate is about \d. per ton per mile. 
The rates for passengers and facilities afforded are by 
no means such as to induce travelling to an extent 
remunerative to the companies ; the poorer classes 
rarely use the railway for this reason to attend mar- 
kets, fairs, or for other necessary locomotion. On 
this point the Midland have set a good example by 
issuing market tickets to third-class passengers to go 
and return at a single fare on market days, and the 
experiment so far has been attended with good re- 
sults. This may be taken as an instance of what 
would be effected by a general reduction of fares and 
increased facilities. I may also mention that there 
is hardly any point to which a third-class passenger 
can go and return in the day; at some points he 
cannot make even the direct distance in one day. 
Facilities are not granted; branch lines worked by 
small companies prove a serious obstruction to traffic 
by want of unity of management and antagonistic 
interests conflicting. They are consequently fre- 
quently used as block lines and to impede the traffic, 
as, for instance, the Clones and Cavan line, which was 
passed by Parliament with the view of carrying the 
through central traffic between Belfast and the south, 
and, in consequence, now it is very rarely used for 
that purpose, because the trains are so timed that the 
passengers cannot use them at all. When they get to 
Cavan they find that the train from Cavan has just 
left. I am of opinion that any arrangement which 
could be effected whereby the railways of Ireland 
could be worked as one general comprehensive system, 
and the rates and fares lowered to a point analogous 
to those of Belgium and the continent, would more 
speedily develop the resources of the country, and 
induce the investment of capital in trade and manu- 
factures than any other measure that has yet been put 
forward, and that it would speedily result in increasing 
the receipts derived from the Irish system of railways, 
making 20,000,000/. of capital at present invested 
yield a fair and reasonable return instead of the 
miserable dividend at present paid upon the average 
of Irish railways. I am strongly of opinion that, 
in order to make railways fully remunerative, you 
must fix the rates they receive in proportion exactly 
to what the circumstances of the country are in which 
they are situate. This has never been done in Ire- 
land yet on any extended scale, and yet the railway 
authorities complain that there is no traffic, and their 
receipts gradually dwindle down and the rates are 
kept up to fully, if not beyond, the English maximum. 
The existing traffic is thus literally passed by and not 
fostered, while trains run comparatively empty, and 
as a consequence shareholders receive no dividend. 
Railway companies must be satisfied to take for their 



remuneration the amount that is forthcoming, and not Mr. 
demand what cannot be complied with. H. 11 ■ Perry. 

6830. (Chairman.) Are you able to state that your “ 186 ‘ 
own trade in grain could be materially increased if 2 une 3 
the charges were lowered ? — Decidedly. 

6831. (Mr. Glyn.) It would move more up and 
down the country with a reduction of charge ? — Yes ; 
we should cover a greater district of country ; for 
instance, the rates in our particular case have been 
advanced since the canal competition has actively 
ceased. I should have mentioned that one result of 
the canal reverting to its original proprietors has 
been that they have now made an arrangement by 
which they compete at certain rates without conflict- 
ing, and the rates of the railways have been raised 
nearly 25 per cent, in many particular instances since 
that occurred. 

6832. ( Chairman.) The rates upon the canal have 
been raised? — Yes ; both the canal and the railways 
have advanced their rates nearly 25 per cent. Three 
or four years after the canal had reverted to the canal 
proprietors, they worked in fair competition only. 

6833. (M%. Horsfall.) Then the directors of the 
railways and the canal have arrived at a right under- 
standing ? — Yes. 

6834. (Mr. Glyn.) Do you think that the high rate 
upon grain prevents speculation in that article, that 
is to say, where a party buys grain at one port at a 
low price he cannot forward it to another part where 
the price is higher, on account of the high rate of 
carriage ? — I do not think it has that effect ; it does 
not stop speculation. 

6835. It does not stop bargaining, in fact ? — No, 
but it prevents an equalization of price to the fullest 
extent which there might be. It is high in some 
districts and low in others. 

6836. (Mr. Horsfall.) What per-centage of re- 
duction of the rates upon grain would you consider 
necessary to confer any appreciable benefit upon the 
trade ? — I think from one half to one third would be 
a very fair reduction. 

6837. Do you think that that would pay the rail- 
ways equally well through the increased traffic that 
there would be ? — Not for some time certainly not ; 
for perhaps two years, or a sufficient time to allow of 
the development of the traffic that would be created 
by the lower rates. There must be sufficient time 
to put the new system upon its trial, not immediately, 
certainly. 

6838. Do you think it would after a lapse of two 
or three years ? — I should say so. 

6839. (Mr. Glyn.) You say a reduction of one 
third ; what would be the actual figures ? — The 
present rate of grain is about 1 per ton per mile. 

That is the lowest rate on any quantity. 

6840. You wish it to be fixed at that ? — I think one ■ 
penny per ton per mile would be a very fair rate. 

6841. (Mr. Ayrton.) Where is the increase of 
traffic to come from ; from what source ? — I do not 
know that in grain there would be so much increase 
created by the lower rates, but in other articles there 
certainly would, such as manures and many other 
goods, and in grain to a certain extent, but not to the 
same extent as other articles. 

6842. The diminution of the charge would be at the 
rate of \d. per ton per mile, you say ; that would be, 
on the average of 50 miles, 2s. 1 d. on the ton ? — Yes. 

6843. That would be about 6<Z. on the quarter ?— 

* 5d. 

6844. Do you think that the economy of 5d. on the 
quarter would lead to any increased growth of grain 
in Ireland ? — I am certain that it would ; to what ex- 
tent I cannot say, but I am certain that it would lead 
to some. I know many mills which are at this 
moment idle by reason of the rates of freight rendering 
them not able to be worked profitably. 

6845. You think that the difference of 5 d. per 
quarter would set them into activity ? — 5 d. a quarter 
would be a very great consideration to men of busi- 
ness. 
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6846. Do you think that an additional charge of 5d. 
per quarter is the cause of their inactivity ? — In some 
instances decidedly so. 

6847. Can you mention one ? — There is a mill at 
Athlone, and another at Clara, to which that remark 
applies. 

6848. Take the Athlone mill ; in wlxat way does 
the additional charge of 5d. per quarter prevent that 
mill from working ? — A miller situated at Athlone 
must buy his grain either at Galway or Dublin. 
Home-grown wheat is almost out of cultivation, at 
least in the district about Athlone, and in all districts 
with the exception of Cork, Kilkenny, Carlow, and the 
south. As regards Athlone, home-grown wheat is 
hardly known. Therefore, a miller must buy his 
wheat in either of those ports and bring it down to 
Athlone, and grind it there, and supply the markets 
in the immediate vicinity. Therefore, it must be 
patent that any saving whatever is of material as- 
sistance to him. 

6849. If he must bring his grain, how does the 
od. . per quarter prevent his bringing it, if there is 
grain in the country to compete with him,? — But the 
country is supplied with mills which are on the sea- 
board ; for instance, Galway and Dublin supply the 
market, and they have an advantage in supplying the 
markets because they are able to send more directly. 
They only send the exact quantity of flour that is 
required. Whereas the miller at Athlone might bring 
the whole of the wheat down, and perhaps be able to 
sell one portion to an advantage and another portion 
not to an advantage ; and therefore there is .that 
against him. 

6850. Do you not think that the injury to the 
Athlone miller results from the fact that he comes in 
competition with the miller of Dublin, which is the 
place of import ? — No doubt ; but then he would be 
much better able to compete with a moderate rate of 
freight than with this rate of freight. The rates I 
have given have been increased materially. 

6851. The only result would be that the trade 
would be transferred from one part of the country to 
another ? — That would be one result, and I would say 
that a larger trade would be done to some extent. 

6852. If the corn went the flour would not go ? — 
No. 

6853. Therefore the railway company would not 
have any more traffic : — The railway company would 
not have any more traffic than what would be created 
by the increased business that would be induced by 
the moderate rates of freight. There might be some 
points at which the rates of freight would prevent 
business, and another point at which rates of transit 
would induce business. 

6854. There would be no increase of traffic to the 
present railway companies ? — Not if only the same 
quantity were carried ; but I think a larger quantity 
would be carried to some extent ; to -what extent I 
am not prepared to say. 

6855. You think 5d. per quarter would seriously 
increase the consumption ? — I think 5 d. per quarter 
on oats would, for instance, allow an increased profit to 
the grower. I wish to allude to the rates charged by 
the railways generally ; they are very unequal ; 
they are not governed by any equal system at all. I 
have made out a table of the rates on grain, and I find 
that the governing point is the contiguity of the sea- 
board in nearly all cases. As between Dublin and 
Cork, which is a distance of 166 miles, they have a 
rate of 12s. 6d. per ton, because the steam competition 
interferes and reduces it ; while to many stations short 
of Cork they charge a higher rate. The same princi- 
ple holds good with the northern rates ; for instance, 
the rates to Belfast, Londonderry, Galway, and Sligo ; 
and it will be found that the intermediate rates are 
considerably higher than the through rates. The 
whole principle which regulates the making of those 
rates by those companies is, what they ean get, not 
what is a fair and regular rate. 

6856. (Mr. Horsfall.) What is the extent of the 
difference in the mileage rates between the two ex- 



tremes ? — The fare from Dublin to Belfast is 10s., 
the distance being 113 miles ; and the fare from 
Dublin to Banbridge is 15s., the distance being 87 
miles. That is ouly two-tliirds of the distance, and 
yet the rate is one half more. 

6857. (Mr. Glyn.) On the same line ? — On the 
same line, but for a portion of the way. 

6858. Not the whole way ? — No. 

6859. Do you know the respective fares charged 
by each company ? — I do not. This is the table I 
refer to 



Dublin 












s. 


d. i Miles. 


Balbriggan - 




4 


2 22 


Bally bay 






0 98 


Banbridge 




15 


0 87 


Belfast 




10 


0 113 


Castleblaney - 




13 


6 72 






10 


6 , 85 


Clones 








Cootehill 




16 


0 88 


Drogheda 




5 


6 32 


Dundalk 




- i G 


8 54 


Dungannon - 




- i 12 


6 102 


Enniskillen - 




16 


8 116 


Kells 




7 


9 58 


Lisburn 




13 




Lisnaskea 




- ! 19 


8 105 


Londonderry' - 




- 1 13 


0 ; 176 


(Steam i 


Belfast, thence to Derry 


rail.) 


Londonderry - 




- ; 25 


0 per rail. 








4 93 


Newry 




- 1 9 


2 1 70 


Dunlen 




7 












Navan 




- : G 


0 , 48* 


Dublin and Mulling 








Clara - 






0 68 






- 1 11 




Ballinasloe 




11 




Athenry 




12 


0 113 


Galway 




- 1 12 


0 126 










Longford 




9 


3 76 


Carrick 








Boyle 




13 


0 . 106 


Sligo 




10 


6 134 


Cavan 






0 ; 85 


Crossdoney - 




10 


8 81 


Roscommon - 








Castlerea 








Claremorris - 




13 


0 135 








i 150 


Eermoy 




- 1 12 


6 ! 162 


Templemore - 




9 


6 79 


Cork - 








Roscrea J unction 








Clonmel 




- | 12 




Nenagli 




- : io 


0 96 


Carlow 








Enniscortliy - 




- , 10 


0 '8 



Unequal rate. Passenger fares through to London. 



Dublin to London, Return - - ! 


• First | 
£ s. d. 1 
5 3 0 


£ J 1'.' d. 


London „ Limerick „ - 


5 6 0! 




„ „ Kilkenny - 


5 6 6 





,, „ Fermoy - 


5 6 6. 





„ „ Galway - 


6 16 0 I 


— 



* Competition. 



6860. ( Chairman.) Can you give any comparison 
of rates of the Great Southern and Western ? — I 
have none of the Great Southern and Western ; they 
are increased, I know, for some of the shorter dis- 
tances in considerably higher proportions, but none 
in which the increase is so very great as that. There 
is Lisburn, 13s. 4 d . ; that is on some lines 10s., as 
between Belfast and Dublin ; Lisburn is a shorter 
distance than Belfast by eight or 10 miles. Passenger 
fares have also been advanced 10 per cent, during the 
past 10 years on both the Midland and the Great 
Southern and Western railways. 

6861. (Mr. Glyn.) On all classes of passengers ? 
— Yes. 

6862. In the same proportion ? — Yes. 
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6863. {Chairman.') Have you any other sugges- Midland Company remains unproductive. The award hfr. 
tions to offer ? — Many of the present existing smaller by division of traffic between the two companies at •®’- Perr H- 
companies are burdened with capital by reason of the Clara and Athlone has competely taken away the 07th .Time 1865 

difficulties which they had to contend with in their inducement to either company to develop or induce " 

construction ; consequently, a large portion of their the traffic at either of these points, as it is. manifest 
capital is lost, and the original shareholders receive no when the receipts are thrown into a common purse 
dividend whatever. The Streamstown and Clara line neither company has the inducement there would be 
originally passed by Parliament as a central through if such were not the case. Steamboat navigation on 
north and south link; it is not now used by the Shannon .between Athlone and Killaloe had been 
reason of the want of arrangement as to times and previously carried on by the Midland Great Western 
communication between the Great Southern and Railway, but has since for the same reasons been 
Western Railway and the Midland Railway ; the abandoned, and the traffic diverted. The Great 
traffic is consequently turned back and driven round Southern Company bought the steamers for the pur- 
through Dublin, and the outlay on the part of the pose of keeping them idle. 

The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned till to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 



Wednesday, 28th. June 1865. 

PRESENT : 

The Right Hon. Loud Stanley, M.P., F.R.S. Geo. Carr Glyn, Esq., M.P. 

Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B., F.R.S. A. S. Ayrton, Esq., M.P. 

J. A. Roebuck, Esq., M.P. Captain Douglas Galton, R.E., F.R.S. 

T. B. I-Iorsfall, Esq., M.P. J. R. M'Clean, Esq., Pres. Inst. C. E. 

Robert Dalglish, Esq., M.P. William Pole, Esq., F.R.S., Secretary. 

His Grace THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., F.R.S., in the Chair. 

Mr. Alexander Parker examined. Mr. A. Parker. 

6864. {Chairman.) You are a merchant in Dublin? per-centage that the railway fare inflicts. We think 0 ~ 

— Yes. that over and over again it has been demonstrated, - 8 t • une ’• • 

6860. You are, I believe, prepared to make a from the days of Mr. Bianconi up to the present time, 
statement as to some grievances which you and other what a little encouragement did to set the people of 
merchants in Dublin experience from the system the country iii motion, and one of our misfortunes in 
pursued by the railway companies of Ireland ? — Yes ; Ireland is, that state of stagnation and indifference into 
for the sake of not wearying the Commission with a which so very many of our people have fallen, and 
repetition of the same facts a deputation from the from which we would fain rouse them by some such 
Chamber of Commerce thought it well to come to a mode as this ; we think that no mode could be much 
little private arrangement as to what each one of us more effectual than this. A parliamentary train con- 
should particularly speak to, and these grievances veys the people at the same rate as in England, but 
and discrepancies that we complain of will be spoken there is but one parliamentary train a day upon our 
to more particularly by two of those gentlemen who Irish railways, and we think that almost all our Irish 
are to follow me. I will trouble the Commission with i - ailway companies give too little eucourao-emeut to 
some opinions which I am prepared to support by such third-class passengers. The first-class passenger, for 
reasons as may satisfy the Commission, growing out instance, and the second-class passenger have the 
of such collateral questions as you may see fit to put advantage of a return ticket, and the first-class pas- 
to me. As a whole, the railways of Ireland are in a senger travels for about 2d. a mile. The second-class 
very unsatisfactory position as regards their share- passengers travel generally for about l|d. a mile ; and 
holders ; they have been for the most part very un- the third-class passengers for something over the charge 
profitable speculations ; the directors, therefore, are by the parliamentary train on the railways generally, 
unable to venture upon any experiment, such as a The Midland Great Western Railway, which runs to 
bold reduction of the fares and charges. It is Galway, has a fourth class, but the charge is still the 
our hope that the Commission may be satisfied Parliamentary rate. A considerable time since, when 
that this bold reduction might be ventured upon Lord Dunsandle was chairman of the Midland Great 
by the Government without much peril to the Western Railway, the reapers, and those persons who 
exchequer. We think that the masses of the people come over to England to cut your hay and your corn 
have never yet been induced to move about by strong in the summer and the autumn, were in the habit of 
temptations in the way of low fares ; we think tramping up to Dublin, carrying their sickles and 
that the revenue to be derived from the moving walking up. Ilis Lordship, with another of the 
of the masses has never been properly considered yet directors, went amongst them and said, “ Boys it is 
by the railway boards of the country. We think that “ hard work this walking up to Dublin and wearying 
persons engaged in trade in a humble way have “ yourselves out ; what would you be content to pay, 
never had strong inducements to travel and make “ supposing we brought you up by railway ? ” And 
their own purchases, or sell their own produce, they said that they would be very glad indeed to be 
and enter into their own transactions, but that saved the journey ; that it was very fatiguing in hot 
they have been too much in the habit of staying weather. And then his Lordship proposed,, to put on 
at home, and doing their business by correspon- fourth-class waggons to bring them up, -and,. they 
dence only. We believe that a bold reduction of fares were so brought up to Dublin. From that time 
would induce, first, the great masses of the people those poor men have always been brought, up iq that, 
to travel, the labouring classes especially ; such as way ; they have paid the price charged very cheer- 
have their little produce to bring to market. If fully, and especially at the time when they are going 
they have a market town at a distance from them home with English gold in their pockets. Although 
there is a difficulty in the way of their travelling that portion of the population has been very much 
otherwise than by railway, from which they are at thinned down by emigration, yet the receipts upon 
present practically excluded, unless the articles they that railway from that source have increased instead 
have for sale be of sufficient value to pay the heavy of diminished, which seems to prove the proposition 
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that if these poor people only get encouragement 
tliey can he set in motion. Now that emigration 
itself is going on at a very great rate, it is also illus- 
trating what lowness of price will do in that direc- 
tion, for the extremely low price at which steam com- 
panies have found it to their advantage to transport 
people across the Atlantic is really one of the causes 
why so many persons leave. It is the facility that is 
presented to them by extremely low fares. The remit- 
tances they receive from America enable them to take 
their passage out, and it is something so small, that it 
is quite wonderful how the companies can make any- 
thing by it. A trifling reduction in the railway fares 
would do nothing; it might a little increase the num- 
ber of the travellers, and a little even increase tlje 
travelling of the labouring classes, but a large and 
telling reduction would, in my opinion, bring out such 
numbers as travellers that there would be in two years 
at most, I believe, no diminution of the present re- 
venue. It is my opinion that a large reduction in 
the fares would be compensated for in a couple 
of years by the greatly increased number of the 
travellers. The shopkeeper at present, from a dis- 
tance of under 100 miles, gets, only one day for 
his return ticket, that is to say, he comes up one 
day, and he must return the next, but even that 
is denied .to the third-class passenger; there is no 
return ticket for him, so that the third-class and the 
second-class passengers are brought much nearer to 
one another than the table of rates would seem to 
indicate. I do not lay so very much stress upon a 
very large reduction in the price charged for the 
carriage of merchandise; but when the Commission 
veflect that travellers load themselves and unload 
themselves, and that there is no expense but that for 
mere transportation connected with passenger traffic, 
the disproportion of a ton of men to a ton of goods is 
very striking ; and for all these reasons I would join 
in pleading for Government interference, in order ma- 
terially to reduce the present passenger fares, and 
considerably to reduce the present charges for mer- 
chandise. There are a number of discrepancies and 
inconsistencies, to which ray friends who will follow 
me will speak more particularly, as they have under- 
taken that department of the evidence. I do not 
know that there is any other material point which 
I would desire to throw out. It would be an ex- 
tremely popular measure, and I think it would be 
a political, advantage, a social advantage, and cer- 
tainly a great commercial advantage. The direc- 
tors of the railways at present appear to think that 
there is just a certain amount of traffic in the country, 
and they say, “ We have possession of it ; let us 
« make the most of it ;” and they have not seen this 
way of making the most of it; nor can I wonder, 
because, after all, it would be a bold experiment 
for any set of men to make, intrusted, as they are, 
with the property of others, to pay as large a per- 
centage as they can by their management; and whilst 
I know that there are individual members of the 
boards who entertain something like the opinions 
which I have given expression to, yet they arc iu a 
very small minority. 

6866. ( Lord Stanley.) Do I rightly understand 
your proposition to be that the Government should 
buy up the Irish railways ? — I should not like to 
express an opinion upon that. My own personal opinion 
is, that it would be a great blessing to the country if 
they did. But that is only an individual opinion ; 
and as I am sent here by a public body I should not 
like to commit them to that opinion. 

6867. You wish simply to express your opinion of 
the benefit that would arise from a considerable 
reduction of the fares ? — Yes, a very considerable re- 
duction in the passenger fares, and a considerable 
reduction of the charges upon merchandise. 

6868. (Mr. Roebuck.) I think you stated that 
although you believe a benefit would result, it could 
not be carried out by the present railway directors, 
but must be done by somebody else ? — It could be 
f)o»e very well bv the present railway directors i( 



they could bring themselves to run a risk for 12 
months ; but undoubtedly the whole benefit arising 
from the change could not exhibit itself in many 
cases until after, perhaps, a year’s trial. In other 
words there would be a loss at first. 

6869. And you think that the railway directors 
would not run the risk of that loss ? — They do not 
feel at liberty to do so. 

6870. If that be so, what suggestion have you to 
make for the purpose of bringing about the result that 
you think so desirable ? — I think that the Government 
might be induced perhaps, if the case were made 
plain, to interpose the public money in order to pro- 
tect the railway proprietors from loss, and that the 
experiment might bo made greatly to the benefit of 
the country. 

6871. That is to say, that the Government should 
guarantee the railway companies against any loss ? — 
Yes ; any loss below the loss that they may at present 
be incurring. The fact is, that some of our railways 
pay no dividend at all, and the Government guarantee 
would in that case prevent their growing worse than 
the3 r are. There are others paying 2 per cent., others 
paying 3 per cent., one or two of them paying 4 per 
cent., and one or two also paying 4-i- per cent. It 
would be simply the Government guaranteeing that 
the proprietors should receive not less than they have 
received for the last three years. 

6872. It comes then I think to what I said ; you 
think it advisable that the Government should 
guarantee the companies from any loss ? — Yes. 

6873. (Chairman.) In the transaction of your 
business as a merchant, do instances frequently occur 
in which those with whom you deal would come to 
you personally if the fares were lower, who now carry 
on their business by correspondence ? — Yes. 

6874. You are able to speak to that confidently ? — 
Yes ; that is a matter of perfect certainty, and is 
shown by the eagerness with which they avail them- 
selves of every cheap trip that is occasionally offered to 
the public. I have frequently said to a person, “ You 
“ were here not very long ago. I am glad to see that 
“ your business is prospering.” Then the answer has 
been, “You must not judge of that by seeing me up 
“ here so soon again, for the fact is, that I have had 
“ an opportunity of getting up on a cheap trip.” 

6875. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you explain to the Com- 
mission why the shareholders in the railways who 
have the keenest interest in adopting your views, do not 
agree to them and carry them out ? — I think it is 
from a feeling that railway directors have always, as 
a body, represented these notions to be somewhat 
utopian, and they have set their faces against them. 

6876. Do you think that the shareholders believe the 
directors rather than the opinion entertained in the 
Dublin Chamber of Commerce ? — If you were at a 
meeting of an Irish railway company you would find 
that there was very little union amongst the share- 
holders themselves, and very little cordiality between 
the directors and the shareholders with very few excep- 
tions. The meetings are, generally speaking, meet- 
ings of dissatisfaction and disappointment. 1 am not 
a director in any railway, but I have the misfortune 
to hold some railway stock, and very unprofitable 
indeed it has been. This brings me to railway meet- 
ings occasionally, but they are never meetings for 
deliberation. 

6877. Is not that the frame of mind which is 
exactly suitable to the adoption of any new plan that 
would improve their affairs ? — Certainly not. It is also, 
generally speaking, an occasion when there is a cla- 
mour for a reduction of freight, or a clamour for a re- 
duction of the passage money, or that greater facilities 
shall be given to travellers ; but the suggestion always 
comes with a local bearing only. I have never heard 
at a railway meeting a general suggestion of that kind 
upon broad grounds. I have heard a grazier, for 
instance, representing the hardships as to the cattle 
trade, and wanting a particular kind of cattle that he 
fed conveyed at very low rates ; but I never heard 
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any one deal with the question on the broad ground 
of the country’s good and general measures. . 

6878. (Mr. Horsfall.) You stated just now that 
you did not lay so much stress upon a reduction of 
the rates oh goods as on passengers. Why did you 
draw that distinction ? — Because I do not think that 
the amount of goods could be very largely increased 
by a reduction in the rates. No doubt trade' would 



but we residing in Dublin have- to pay 51. 3s., which Mr. A. Parker. 
is only 3s. Qd. less than the Cork man pays who is - — 

conveyed 330 miles more by railway than we are. " 8th June1865 - 

6888. (Mr. Roebuck.) Do you pay 51. 3s. for a 
return ticket between Dublin and London ?— Yes. ■ 

6889. ( Capt. Gallon.) Is not that because there is 
a competing route by Waterford ? — No. I am speak- 
: ng of the route via Dublin, and to make the hard- 



think that a reduction of the fares for passengers 
would increase their numbers to an enormous extent. 
The country must have what it consumes, whether 
it pays a high price or a low price, and it would 
be undoubtedly a great advantage somewhat to 
diminish the rates, and to equalize them. . I may 



be relieved of some of its necessary burdens, but I 'ship more palpable, I would show the Commissioners 

- • '• - '• that for 330 miles of additional travelling, there 

is only the small difference that I have mentioned, • 
which is "to tli e'd i sad v a n t age of the Dublin trader. 

6890. (Mr. Horsfall.) Reverting to my former 
question as to the charges upon goods, do you not 

w think that a reduced rate would have a most material 

mention that there is an extremely mischievous effect, for example, upon the consumption of coal?— 
system which affects the city, and that is, the through Certainly, and which would be a great blessing to the 

rate system, the whole of which arrangement operates country. Now that our people are thinning down, 
to the disadvantage of the local merchants ; a buyer the manufacture of turf is much more costly than it 
in Dublin can have his goods sent cheaper from used to be when the poor man got 6d, a day for his 
Liverpool to Cork, or from Liverpool to Limerick or labour. Turf has never been a very cheap fuel for 
Athlone or to any of the inland towns, which is more the poor, and it has been always very uncertain fuel, 
than 100 miles distant, than from Dublin, and the a wet season making it both scarce and dear. Coal 
through rate tells to the disadvantage of Dublin, both is one of the things that the railways carry at a 
with regard to goods and passenger traffic. A Belfast very reasonable rate, .1 should say. thin. k^ is 



penny a ton per mile, and the consumption of coal in 
Ireland' has doubled within the last 10 or 12 years. 
They are consuming coal very much more in the 
country by reason of the facility afforded for its con- 
veyance. 

6891. (Mr. Glyn.) Is that, in your opinion, a 
reasonable rate, a penny a ton per mile? — Yes, as 
compared with other merchandise. . 

6892. As compared with the rate charged in Eng- 
land it is high ?— Yes, it is; but it was a rate that was 
quite new to us in Ireland. 

6893. (Mr. Horsfall.) Are you aware that the 
London and North-western Company carry coals at a 
halfpenny a ton per mile.? — I was not aware that it 
was so low as that. Such a reduction as that would 
be a great blessing. The perils to fuel are next to 
the perils to the potato. A dearth of good turf is 
nearly as bad a misfortune -as a dearth of potatoes. 

LU ■ Dunue railway ju u,u.j 6894. (Chairman.) Can you state whether the 

We have certainly a superior class of packet through goods rates, of which you complain a= 



merchant leaves for London on his business, and he 
obtains a return ticket for 50s. A Dublin merchant 
coming to London ou business pays 51. 3s. for his 
return ticket. The consequence is, that the balance is 
thrown very decidedly against the City of Dublin, 
and that is felt to be a very great grievance. 

6879. You were complaining of the inequality of 
of the rates ?— Yes ; there is very great inequality 
caused by reason of the through rates. Belfast is 
as far from London as Dublin is, and farther ; but 
travellers can get first-class return tickets for 50s. 
from Belfast to London, while from Dublin it is 
51. 3s. 

6880. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do they travel by the same 
route? — No. 

6881. (Mr. Roebuck.) Why does the Dublin mer- 
chant not write to Belfast for a ticket, and have it 
sent to him by post ?— It is not the same route to 
England ; but the railway journey is as long in each 
case. We have certainly a superior class of packet 
from Dublin ; but what you suggest could not be 
done. 

6882. Did you not say that an increased amouiu 
was charged to Dublin, and a decreased amount was 
charged to Athlone via Dublin ?— Yes ; it is so ior 
merchandise, not for passengers. 

6883. Why do you not do it with regard to 
passengers? — We could not do it; it is not by a 
ticket that merchandise is sent ; we have to send the 
merchandise to the railway from our stores. The 
hardship arising out of the through-rate system will 
be better illustrated by taking the same route. 

6884. (Mr. Ayrton.) You stated that ltwas cheaper 



to the Dublin merchants, are the result. of 

arrangements betweeu the English railway companies 
and the Irish railway companies, or between the 
Irish railway companies and the steamboat com- 
panies ? — Generally speaking, the English railway 
companies, the steamboat companies, and the Irish 
railway companies are parties to those through 
rates, and they must be to complete the commu- 
nication ; it is the rivalry of the English railway 
companies and the excessive competition that exists 
between them which have produced these through 
rates. 

6895. The through goods rates, of which you com- 



lo °send mwoWisTflom pl»m, chiefly from Lmsrpool, ara they not?-- 
from Livernoor to Dublin ?— No ; cheaper than from Yes ; and from Manchester and Yorkshire. 

Sn to AtUonelSui to say yon can get goods 6896. (Mr. Bor, fall,) Pot goods stopped at Inter- 
oTipmer from Liverpool to Athlone via Dublin than pool . — xes. . . 

from Dublin to Athlone, by reason of that throogh ^897.^6 Sn^Do. tbe^ood, .you We 

tween Liverpool and Athlone ? — I am not prepared competes with the railway 
to say; but nothing like the difference of mileage. 



6886. ( Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that it is abso- 
lutely cheaper, or that it is cheaper per mile ?- 



mean that it is absolutely cheaper. 

6887. So that a passenger is conveyed absolutely 
for less money from Liverpool to Athlone than from 
Dublin to Athlone ?-I do not mean to say that, x 
will <nve vou, as an illustration, the first-class pas- 
senger rate from Cork. You pny from Cork to 
London bid Dublin 51. 6s. 6<i. for » - return ticket, 

Cork being 165 miles from Dublin. That will take 
a passenger from Cork to London through Dublin ; 

The witness withdrew. 



cent! under in every case ; but the time occupied 
amounts to quite the difference. 

6898. Of what class of goods are you speaking 
particularly ?— Of sugars and teas; colonial produce ; 
and almost everything you can name ; drapery goods. 

6899. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are the goods that you speak 
of, which are conveyed to the centre of Ireland, 
carried through Dublin ? — They are. 

6900. Can you furnish the Commission 'with a 
statement of some of the principal rates charged .. 
Mr. Bewlay,- who will appear before the Commission, 
will furnish those particulars. 



12052. 
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' 28 th June 1865 . 6901 • ( Chairman.) You are a merchant in Dublin ? 

6902. You are able to speak as to the discrepancies 
between the through rates via Dublin and the inland 
rates from Dublin ? — -The arrangements made by the 
English companies for the transmission of goods by 
the Irish railways are such as to be exceedingly detri- 
mental to the mercantile interests of Dublin, and they 
are invariably made, so far as I am aware, for the 
interests of the English lines, but not with regard to 
the Irish traffic. ■ I will give the Commission two or 
three illustrations of this state of things. I hold in 
my hand bills which have been forwarded to me from 
Castlebar, in the west of Ireland, of the carriage of 
sugar from Liverpool to Castlebar. These bills are 
at the rate of 20s. per ton from Liverpool to Castle- 
bar via Dublin. The Dublin merchant is charged 
for his sugar-, sent to Castlebar, at the rate of 
27s. 6cl. In another case my firm sold to a merchant 
in Limerick, some short time since, a large parcel of 
tea. My business is entirely in the East and West 
India and China trade. The merchant in Limerick, 
in paying for it deducted 6cl. per chest, stating that the 
freight by railway from Dublin to Limerick was 6d. 
more than from Limerick to Liverpool via Dublin, 
although passing over the same railway. These 
instances might be multiplied ad infinitum. 

6903. ( Lord Stanley.) Can you give *tlie Commis- 
sion any explanation of this ? — I am unable to do so, 
except that it in part arises, I believe, from the 
rivalry of the competing lines, between the Great 
Western Company and the London and North- 
western Company, consequently they make arrange- 
ments for carrying goods at very low rates. 

6904. (Mr. Glyn.) But how does that affect you 
in Ireland ? — They carry at very low rates from 
Liverpool and Manchester in order to induce the 
Irish trader to purchase his goods in those ports 
instead of in other places, and going over the southern 
line of the Great Western Company. 

6905. You mean going by Bristol ? — Yes. 

6906. (Capt. Gallon.) I can understand that with 
regard to the conveyance of goods from England to 
Limerick, but when you speak of the town of Castle- 
bar, which is entirely on the Midland Great Western, 
how is that affected by it ? — I do not think it applies 
in that case. I cannot explain the cause of the 
arrangement, except in this way, that there is steam 
communication with the West of Ireland direct from 
Liverpool, and it is done to compete with that. 

6907. Do the steamers go to Westport? — Yes; 
and the same remark applies also to Sligo,' to which 
place they carry goods. 

6908. (Chairman.) Are there regular steamers 
running between Liverpool and Westport and Liver- 
pool and Sligo ? — Yes, there are. 

6909. (Capt. Gallon.) That, you think, would 
account for the reduction made ?— Yes; but the effect 
upon the Dublin merchant is ruinous. 

6910. (Mr. Ayrton.) Then the Midland Railway 
Company must be carrying at very low rates to 
enable them to deliver goods at Castlebar so cheaply ? 
— They carry at very low rates when they pass 
through Dublin from Liverpool, and we say that they 
should carry at proportionately low rates from Dublin, 
that is to say, if they can afford to carry at low rates 
through Dublin, they ought to carry at low rates 
from Dublin direct, in order to give the Dublin mer- 
chant the natural advantages of his position, whereas 
they charge additional rates. 

6911. (Mr. Horsfall.) Do you know what the 
freight is from Liverpool to Westport ?— No. 

6912. (Mr. Ayrton.) They must allow the steam- 
boat companies something out of their rate to induce 
them to take the goods ?— Certainly. 

6913. What injury does that do to the people at 
Castlebar ? — None whatever. 

6914. It must be rather a benefit to them ?— Yes. 



6915. Why should not the people in Castlebar be 
as much considered as the people in Dublin ?— -They 
are quite entitled to that consideration ; but the argu- 
ment that I use is this, if you can afford to carry 
from Liverpool and over the railway from Dublin at 
such a rate, you should carry at a proportionately 
reduced rate for the shorter distance from Dublin 
only, whereas they add to it. I may give the Com- 
mission another instance. Refined sugar is manu- 
factured to a great extent in Glasgow, that is the 
great emporium of the manufacture, and that sugar 
is delivered in Limerick and in Cork, via Dublin°at 
the same rate as is charged from Dublin to Cork 
and to Limerick. 

6916. Would not the only effect of the Midland 
Railway Company raising its rates to a higher 
standard be to send the traffic all round by sea to 
Castlebar instead of taking it through Dublin ?— 
Precisely. 

6917. Then, hi point of fact, Dublin would not be 
benefited by raising the rate charged ? — No. I want 
a reduction. 

6918. Supposing that they think they cannot afford 
to make a reduction, but, on the contrary, that they 
must raise the rate, then nobody would be benefited ? 
— No ; but I argue that they prove, and they admit, 
that they can afford to make a reduction, because they 
carry goods from Liverpool through Dublin at a very 
low rate, which they would not do, I suppose, except 
at a profit. 

6919. (Mr. Glyn.) Are you aware that in many 
cases the Irish railway companies charge the Great 
Western and the London and North-western com- 
panies what they call local rates upon the Irish portion 
of the line ? — I am not aware of the arrangement 
that exists between them. 

6920. (Mr. Ilorsfall.) Can you state what is the 
mileage rate on goods from Dublin to any other point ? 
—I will give the Commission one striking instance 
of that. There is a prosperous mining company in 
Ireland, of which I am a director, and which raises 
large quantities of lead and copper ore, and in addition 
to that we have extensive smelting works for lead in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin. 

6921. (Capt. Gallon.) Obtained from the Wicklow 
Mountains ? — Yes ; and besides this, we are large 
purchasers of ores in the English market, which is 
brought to Ireland and smelted at our works. We 
often have to send considerable quantities of manu- 
factured lead and pig lead to various parts of Ireland, 
and we send this from Dublin to Belfast for 12*-. per 
ton, a distance of 104 miles, which is a penny and three- 
eighths a ton per mile ; but to Newry the charge is 
15s. per ton, which is but a distance of 69 miles; and 
it is at that rate, 2d. and six-tenths of a penny per 
ton per mile, which is nearly double the amount 
charged in the other cases and the reason is that 
there is steam communication to Belfast, so that they 
carry to the more distant place at by far a lower rate, 
nearly at one half. 

6922. Is there not also steam communication with 
Newry ? No ; the effect of this is that our company 
can shiji lead to Liverpool and return it by steamer 
from Liverpool to Newry at a lower rate than the 
direct carriage by the railway to Newry. 

6923. That you cite as an instance of the want of 
foresight on the part of the railway company in allow- 
ing that traffic to escape them ?— Yes. 

6924. (Mr. Horsfall.) While this competition may 
operate injuriously to you, to other parties it proves 
beneficial ? — Yes ; and what I want to advocate is 
the importance to the commerce of Ireland of a con- 
siderable reduction in the rates charged for carriage. 
A poor country cannot afford to pay the same rates 
that a wealthier country can ; and I do not believe 
that it would be possible to confer a greater boon 
upon the people of Ireland than by making a re- 
duction in the rates charged for carriage, and especially 
for passenger's. 
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6925. Would a reduced rate, in your opinion, ma- 
terially increase the production of these ores ? — No, 

I do not think it would have much effect in that 
way. 

6926. ( Capt. Gallon.) From your works, is it 
more convenient for you to put the ores upon the 
railway than upon a steamboat when you are sending 
them to Newry ? — They are pretty much alike in 
that respect. 

6927. Do you carry the ores to the railway and 
carry them to the steamboat in your own carts ?— 
We send the ores either to the steamboat or to the 
railway station, as the case may be, in our own 
carts. 

6928. What quantities do you send ?— From one 
to three and five or seven or ten tons, according to 
the order received. Sometimes pig lead is sent in 
very considerable quantities, from 10 to 30 tons. 

6929. Do you send it in larger quantities to Belfast 
than you do to Newry ? — I cannot answer that ques- 
tion from memory. 

6930. (Mr. Horsfall.) Your complaint is, hot only 

that the rates are 'too high, but that they are un- 
equal ? Precisely so. There is another point that I 

wish to bring before the notice of the Commission, 
and that is the importance of a reduction in the rates 
charged for the carriage of coals into the interior of 
the country. The greater amount of the fuel consumed 
in the interior of the country is turf ; that in past 
times was not a costly fuel when the labour of the 
peasant was only worth 2d. or 3d. a day ; but now 
that labour has become worth a great deal more, 
from Is. to Is. 6d. a day, turf has become a very 
costly article of fuel, so that in wet seasons the 
peasantry suffer very considerably from the want of 
fuel, and I believe that no greater boon could be con- 
ferred upon the peasantry of Ireland than to carry 
coals from Dublin and other ports into the interior at 
very low fares ; for I know that the consumption of 
coals in the interior of Ireland has greatly increased. 

I have acquaintances and friends living in the central 
parts of Ireland, and I know that 20 years ago the 
ordinary fuel that was used was the turf of the 
country ; but now, to a great extent, they use coals, 
and if 'they could be carried at a farthing a ton per 
mile instead of a penny a ton per mile, there would 
be I am sure, a very great increase in the consump- 
tion of coals. 

6931. ( Capt. Galton.) At what price is coal deli- 
vered at your works near Dublin ? — To the smelting 
works we cart it entirely from Kingstown. 

6932. At what price do you obtain it at Kings- 
town? — At about 12 s. a ton. 

6933. What distance are your works from Kings- 
town ? The works are five miles from Kingstown, 

and it costs us about 3s. 6d a ton to cart it from 
Kingstown do the works. 

6934. Then when brought to the works it costs 
you about las. 6d. a ton ? — Yes. 

6935. At what price would it be delivered at any 
railway station, from which it might be conveyed 
into the interior of the country ?— I do not quite 
understand the question. 

6936. Is not one of the material requirements as to 

the coal trade this, that the means of unloading it 
and placing it on the railways should be much 
cheapened ?— Yes, and that is a matter of great im- 
portance. . 

6937. Would not that have as great an effect iu 
reducing the price for a distance of 50 or 60 miles as 
reducing the tolls one half? — I think it would. Our 
mining company possess in the county of Tipperary 
extensive collieries, which produce anthracite coal, 
and we have an agreement with the Great Southern 
and Western Company that they shall carry the coal 
for a penny a ton per mile for every distance exceed- 
ing 30 miles andupwards. 

6938. At what price do you get that coal delivered 
atyour smelting works ?— It is not used at our works, 
it is principally used in the interior of the country 
for lime burning, mostly culm. 



6939. At what price is it sold at the pit’s mouth ? Mr.T.Bewlay. 

—From 5s. to 6s. a ton. v ' 28th 1865. 

6940. Then that could be delivered tor a distance 

of 30 or 40 miles for 9s. or 10s. a ton ?— Yes. 

6941. Are these coal mines on a line of railway ?— 

No, they are some miles from it, and the coal has to be 
carted first to the nearest station of the railway. 

6942. What does that cost ? — I think that costs 
about 2s. a ton. 

6943. How many miles is it to the station ? — 12 or 
13. 

6944. It has not been worth your while I presume 
to make a branch railway ? — No, I fear that there is 
not sufficient traffic to warrant it ; the consumption is 
not very large, and if it were to go any considerable 
distance we should come into competition with the 
Welch anthracite coal, which is landed at the ports 
of Waterford to Cork. 

6945. Do you know at what price ? — Yes, 6s. or 7s. 
a ton. 

6946. At a lower rate than you can put your own 
coal on to the railway, for instance, atThurles ?— No, 
probably our area of consumption would cover a 
radius of from 30 to 40 miles round Thurles. 

6947. At what price can you put it on to the rail- 
way there ? — At about 7s. 

6948. (Chairman.) But this coal is not suited for 
domestic comsumption ? — No, it is mostly used for 
the purpose of burning lime, to manure the land. In 
illustration of the value of railways for conveying 
coal into the interior of the country, I may mention 
that I got only a short time since, from the custom 
house at Dublin, an account of the imports of coal 
into Dublin for the three years 1850, 1851, aud 1852, 
and the average amounted to 395,000 tons. For the 
years 1860, 1861, and 1862, they amounted to an 
average of 617,000 tons, showing an increase in the 
course of 10 years of 56 per cent., and this chiefly 
owing to the facilities afforded for transmission into 
the interior. 

6949. Are you able to state that a large portion of 
that coal goes into the interior of the country ? — I 
am quite certain of it, speaking from my own know- 
ledge of its consumpton there. 

6950. (Mr. Horsfall .) At what rate is that coal 
carried per ton ? — A penny a ton per mile. 

6951. Do you think that if that rate was reduced 
to a halfpenny a ton the quantity carried would be 
doubled ? — I believe that it would be enormously 
increased. It is a very heavy item for distant 
carriage, a penny a ton per mile on a cheap article 
like coal. 

6952. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you give the Commission 
any instances to show that the present charges on 
merchandise repress or prevent traffic being carried 
on, comparing the value or the market price of goods 
at one place and another ? — No, not within my 
own knowledge, but I have heard a good deal of it. 

6293. (Chairman.) Are there any other points con- 
nected with Irish railways to which you wish to call 
the attention of the Commission ? — I wish particulai-ly 
to mention the importance, in a political, in a social, 
and in a commercial point of view, of a general re- 
duction being made in the fares charged for passen- 
gers. I believe that if a very large reduction took 
place, within a very few years the increase of the 
traffic would be so great as to briug up the income to 
an amount greater than the present amount, -for, as 
I have said, a poor country cannot afford to pay rates 
that a wealthy country can afford to pay, and yet cur 
rates per mile for the first, second, and third class 
passengers are very similar to those charged in 
England. 

6954. (Lord Stanley.) Have you come to any con- 
clusion as to the prospect of such a reduction being 
remunerative to the railway companies in the long 
run ? — If the reduction made was sufficiently great, I 
believe that in a very short time the income would 
exceed the present amount. 

6955. What amount of reduction, speaking roughly 
do you consider would be Sufficiently great for that 
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purpose ? — I would cany third-class passengers for 
two-tenths of a penny per mile, second-class pas- 
sengers for four-tenths of a penny per mile, and 
first-class passengers for seven-tenths. I would carry 
third-class passengers five miles for one penny, and 
second class two and a half miles. 

6956. What per-centage of reduction would that be 
from the present charges ? — I think it would be 
between a fourth and a fifth of the present rates. 

6957. That would be a reduction of 75 per cent.? — 
Yes, from 75 to 80 per cent., and I believe that that 
would be more successful than if you took off 25 per 
cent. 

6958. Would there not be an interval of time during 
during which it would not be remunerative ? — I think 
it would recoup itself in three years, and probably in 
half of that time. 

6959. But during those three years who do you 
propose should make up the deficiency ? — I should like 
to see it made up by the legislature, guaranteeing 
something like the present income, and if that was 
done I do not think that a few hundred thousand 
pounds could be spent in a better way. 

6960. Do you consider that it might be made up by 
a special tax to be levied upon Ireland only, either in 
the way of income tax or some other mode ? — I should 
prefer that it should come out of the general funds of 
the United Kingdom, but I should be willing to have 
it in the shape of a special tax upon Ireland. 

6961. You do not contemplate that England and 
Scotland should contribute out of their taxes for any 
loss that might arise from a reduction in the Irish 
railway fares ? — I believe that England and Scotland 
would be benefited in a far greater proportion ulti- 
mately than they would be taxed. 

6962. If they were willing to be taxed for 
the purpose, why not try the experiment there ? — 
Ii’eland is a much poorer country, and therefore 
the effect would be more striking. England can 
afford to pay while I do not think the poor people 
of Ireland can pay. I am persuaded that the true 
source of profit in Irish railways is to be found among 
the third-class passengers ; but the directors of Irish 
railways throw every difficulty they can in the way 
of conveying third-class passengers. On the Great 
Southern and Western line there are five trains which 
leave Dubliu daily, carrying first and second class 
passengers, and the result is, that by those five trains 
they carried in half a year 148,000 passengers, and the 
income was 60,900Z. in round numbers. They run 
but two trains daily by which they carry third-class 
passengers, and yet by those two trains, running at 
most inconvenient hours, they carried 243,000, and 
the income was nearly 35,OOOZ. as against 60,900Z. 
derived from the carriage of first and second class 
passengers in five trains. 

6963. I will put this to you : — Suppose the expe- 
riment to be tried as you have suggested, and suppose 
that it answered, in so far as it was a benefit to the 
country, which it no doubt would be, and that it pro- 
duced a considerable increase of traffic ; but suppose 
that that increase of traffic was still not sufficient to 
make up, or nearly so, the deficiency produced by the 
reduction that had been made, do you not think that, 
in that ease, there would be a very heavy pressure put 
upon the State still to continue those low rates, although 
the railways would be thereby worked at a permanent 
loss ? — I think that such a pressure, if I can imagine 
such a contingency occurring, would be put upon the 
legislature ; but I cannot imagine the possibility of 
such a contingency in the long run. I should like 
to mention to the Commission a circumstance which 
occurred about three years ago, and which I think 
illustrates this matter. I was travelling with some 
members of my family from Glengariff in BantryBay. 
I was posting to Cork in the afternoon of a summer’s 
day, and we stopped at Macroom, which is a misera- 
ble little town about 24 miles from Cork, to change 
horses. After leaving the town we met with one of 
the long cars which are common in the south of 
Ireland, and this was crowded with passengers. I 



was astonished to see such a crowd standing round 
the driver, and I asked our driver the cause of it, and 
he said that there was an opposition started, and that 
we should meet in a few minutes another car just as 
much crowded as the other, and so in fact we did. 
There were no fewer than 72 passengers coming out 
from Cork on that summer’s evening to Macroom, 
which of itself was a miserable place, all of them 
having gone into Cork in the morning, and the 
driver informed me that before the opposition had 
been started there had not been a sufficient number 
of passengers to give profitable employment to one 

6964. ( Ca.pt . Gallon.) At what rate were they 
carried?— For Is. for 24 Irish miles, or 30 English 
miles. Our driver said if any old woman wanted to 
buy a petticoat, or a man wanted to buy a pair of 
brogues, they would go into Cork to buy them, as 
they would have a wider range for selection. 

6965. (Mr. Dalglish.) Did you make any inquiries 
as to whether the opposition proved profitable to the 
car owners? — I only spoke to our driver. 

6966. Did you learn from him whether it was suc- 
cessful? — Yes. Every day it was the same. 

6967. Was it profitable to the proprietor's? — Yes; 
indeed they could not carry all tlie persons who applied 
to be carried. They were carrying the passengers 
at the rate of about one-third of a penny per mile. 

6968. {Capt. Gallon.) And that was remunerative 
to the car proprietors? — Yes. 

6969. {Mr. Glyn.) Does the same system of running 
cars prevail in other parts of Ireland? — Yes; they are 
very general over the south and western parts of 
Ireland. 

6970. And also in other parts of Ireland ? — Yes, as 
far north as Sligo. Mr. Bianeoni used to run them, 
but he was obliged to discontinue them, 

6971. He was driven off by the railways, was he 
not ? — 'Yes. 

6972. {Mr. Ayrton.) Is the railway opened yet 
from Macroom ?• — I think not. 

6973. {Lord Stanley.) In your opinion is not the 
greater cost of travelling upon some of the Irish rail- 
ways due to the lineshaving been made in districts where 
there is not sufficient traffic to make them remunera- 
tive ? — Yes, I think that is the case ; that they pass 
through districts in which the people cannot afford to 
use the railways, and I want to have them made 
cheaper to enable Irishmen to ride, rather than to 
walk ; then I am sure they would use them. I have 
no doubt that very low rates would induce them to 
do so. 

6974. Is there not a considerable decrease of 
population still going on throughout the southern 
and western counties of Ireland ? — Yes ; but still we 
have a very large population. Although wages are 
only from Is. to Is. 6d. a day, we cannot say that we 
are deficient in population, and I think that any per- 
son visiting Ireland could not fail to be struck in 
Dublin and in other places by the numerous noble 
structures which have been erected in the last few 
years. I mean Roman Catholic places of worship ; 
and a Roman Catholic gentleman of high authority, 
and a most intelligent man, informed me that it was 
not from legacies or donations that these were built, 
but that the money necessary for their erection had 
been produced by the penny a week of the poor, and 
I think that that furnishes an analogy to what you 
might expect to have on the railways. 

6975. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do not a great number of 
people travel third class in Ireland who, in this 
country, would travel second class ? — There may be 
some who do so ; but, so far as I have observed, I 
think the people like generally to associate with about 
their own class. It is rare that you will see, on the 
other hand, a second-class passenger go into a first- 
class carriage, and I do not think, as a rule, except 
in cases where the circumstances of the parties de- 
mand it from them, that you see a person travelling 
in a class below that to which their natural position 
would take them, 
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6976. ( Capt. Galton.) Why do you think it would 
be necessary to reduce the first-class fares ? — Because 
X should like to promote intercourse between the 
various classes of the people. I believe that that 
would be socially and politically a great benefit, in 
various parts of Ireland the populations in small towns 
are grouped together, and they have little or no in- 
tercourse with other places ; whereas I should like 
to induce and encourage extensive travelling among 
the upper classes through the most distant parts of 
the country. If you take Clew Bay, or round about 
Sligo, there is some of the most beautiful scenery to 
be found there, and if persons who wished to go to 
watering places in the summer time could be carried 
at low fares, I have no doubt that you would find 
hotels and houses springing up there in abundance. 

6977. {Mr. Ayrton.) Is there no pleasure traffic m 
Ireland ?— Very little. The same remark applies to 
Kinmare and to Bantry Bay; no one goes to those 
places. 

6978. Is it not the custom of the railway compa- 
nies in Ireland to run excursion trains as they do in 
England ? — They do occasionally; but I contend that 
we 'should have them every day in the year, and then 
you would have a much larger traffic. 

6979. {Capt. Galton .) Do you know of any in- 

stances in which people travel by car, even where 
there are railways, because they can go at a cheaper 
ra te ? I might give a very striking instance. Be- 

tween Dublin and Kingstown, on one side of the 
railway, there are omnibuses running _ every day 
profitably, I believe, from Dublin to Kingstown in 
competition with the railway ; by the omnibus the 
fares are 4 d. and 6d. ; by the railway the fares are 
6d. and 8c?. ; that is, for second and third class ; 
inside the omnibus it is 6 d., and outside the omnibus 
the fare is 4 d. from Dublin to Kingstown. Then on 
the other side of the railway there are two steamers 
plying backwards and forwards at the same rates 
as those charged by the omnibus, Ad. and 6c?. 

6980. May not that be attributed to the fact of the 
omnibuses running farther into the town, the distance 
being very short to Kingstown ? — Yes, part of it may 
be attributable to that. 

6981. Do you know of any other instance besides 
that where there is so large a population all along the 
road ? — No, I do not. 

6982. {Chairman.) Do you know of any instance 
in which goods are sent by car along the road in 
preference to sending them by railway ?— No, I do 
not ; but I know of instances of cattle being driven 
along the road. I heard a gentleman in Dublin, who 
goes° down to visit his farm, which lies in the centre 
of Ireland, in the County of Westmeath, say that lie 
drives backwards and forwards himself in his own gig 
instead of taking his gig and horse by the railway. 

6983. {Mr. Horsfall.) What distance does lie 
drive ? — I think it is about 65 miles. 

6984. {Lord Stanley.) But is not that a matter of 
pleasure as much as of economy ?— No ; it was the 
rate charged that prevented him. He stated- that the 
charge was about 51. backwards and forwards. 

6385. {Mr. Ayrton.) That would be the charge 
for his horse and his gig and himself if carried by 



railway ? Yes ; and he preferred, instead of paying Mr. T. Bcmlay. 

51., to drive down. But he said that he would be 

quite willing to pay 21. or SI. 2 8 t une • 

6386. Would you have the rates such that it would 
be more economical for a man to have his horse and 
his gig and himself carried by railway than to travel 
by his own horse and gig ? — I think it would be a 
very great advantage. 

6987. {Chairman.) Have you anything to add to 
what you have already stated ? — Yes. A curious 
circumstance occurred last year, showing the disad- 
vantage under which the peasantry in some parts 
of the country labour from not being able to bring 
their produce to market. I am a member of the 
port of Dublin Corporation, which performs similar 
duties to those which are performed by the brethren 
of the Trinity House in England, having the care of 
the lighthouses and buoys round the coast ; and in 
going last year round Ireland inspecting the different 
lighthouses, we put into the little harbour of Killy - 
hegs in Donegal ; the coast-guard officer was invited 
to diue with us, and it was most amusing to witness 
the gratification which he showed upon seeing a piece 
of roast beef. He stated that he had been ringing 
the changes upon chickens and bacon, and bacon and 
chickens, for some months past because he could get 
nothing else. 

6988. {Lord Stanley.) That is the most out of the 
way district in Ireland, is it not ? — It is. It is 
beyond that projecting headland, which is to be seen 
on the map ; there is a little port inside it, and it is 
about 30 miles from the nearest railway station, 
which is to be reached by Ballyshannon over the 
mountains. This coast-guard officer stated that such 
was the difficulty in finding a market for the produce 
of the place, that fowls and chickens of good size were 
procurable at Killyhegs for H<?. each. We took on 
board a considerable quantity, and really they were 
such that with a few days’ judicious feeding no gentle- 
man would be ashamed to see them on his table. 

6999. {Mr. Ayrton .) Would it be an advantage, 
do you think, to have cheap lines of railway carried to 
those places ? — I believe it would be a very great 
advantage ; I wish very strongly to impress upon the 
Commission the importance of this matter, that it a 
reduction of the rates and fares be recommended, it 
should be a very large one, for I believe that the 
greater the reduction the greater will be the success. 

I think that that may be illustrated by the penny 
newspaper, and the penny postage stamp. I think we 
may also look to the consumption of tobacco, from 
which we derive nearly 6,000,000?. a year. Any 
person who may look at the entries at the custom 
house may see entries of cigars ; but it is the hogs- 
heads of tobacco that bring in the greater part of the 
6,000,000?., and this is chiefly consumed by the lower 

6990. {Lord Stanley.) I believe the tobacco duty 
is the heaviest in our whole tariff ?— Yes. I wish to 
show that income is derivable from the millions, and 
that they are the true source of income. 

6991. {Mr. Horsfall.) Do you mean to say that it 
the tobacco duty was reduced one-half, the revenue 
would be the same as it is now ? — I should be afraid 
to give an opinion upon that. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. John Bagot examined. 



6992. {Chairman.) You are a merchant in Dub- 
lin ? — Yes. 

6993. Are you prepared to make a statement to 

the Commission as to the inequalities of the rates and 
charges on the Irish railways both for goods and pas- 
sengers ? — Yes. . 

6994. Will you proceed to do so r — One thing that 
we complain very much of as merchants is the great 
inequality in the charges, and also that the through 
rates are most injurious to our trade in Dublin ; in 
fact, the parties can get via Dublin or through Dublin 
goods delivered in the inland towns ot Ireland as 



cheap or cheaper than they can get them delivered 
from Dublin to those towns. We consider that that is 
most injurious to us, andthatit saps and undermines our 
trade, in tact, we frequently are obliged to send our 
<y 0 ods to other ports in England and have them stored 
there and reshipped in order that they may be delivered 
to th e western parts of Ireland cheaper than we can have 
them delivered from Dublin. Our direct import trade or 
foreign trade is undermined. We have to complain of 
the very high rates that are charged on the railways in 
connexion with our travellers, they are a great bat 
to more frequent visits being paid to various towns 
o 3 



Mr. J. Bagot. 
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in Ireland ; many towns they would visit three, 
four, and five times more than they do if the railway 
charges were more moderate than they are. We also 
have a very serious drawback in not being able to 
have our customers more frequently up from the 
country towns to visit us for the purpose of selecting 
their own goods, to judge for themselves, and to be 
able to come and return quickly. At the present 
time, in some cases they are not able to come and 
return on the same day. A case came under my own 
notice only the other day ; a gentleman engaged in 
business in Dublin wanted to send a number of men 
down to Tralee in order to set up a brewery, but 
they found, when he got as far as Mallow, his men 
could not get on any further, and they were obliged 
to lodge in the town, and get on the next day, 
although there were first-class and second-class trains 
running from Dublin to Tralee on the same day, yet 
there were no means for the third-class men to go on, 
and it was a great loss to the men in consequence. 

6995. ( Capt. Gal ton.) Could not they have gone 
on second class rather than hear the expense of their 
lodgings ? — The person to whom I have referred was 
not aware of it then, and it was too late. I do not 
think it would have been worth while ; they might 
have got lodgings for 2s. or 3s. in the town, but the 
difference between the second-class fare and the 
third-class fare would have been more than that. 
This was attended with great, delay and inconvenience. 
Then I may mention that a merchant can get his 
goods delivered in Carlow, via Dublin from Liverpool, 
within a very small sum, as cheaply as we can get 
them carried from Dublin to Carlow. In fact it only 
allows for cartage and the sea fare the sum of 2s. per 
ton, so that, in fact, the customers in Carlow, instead 
of coming to Dublin, are driven away from Dublin, 
and they go to Liverpool. The Liverpool market 
may be sometimes a little better for them, but this 
naturally turns tlic scale, and they are driven from us 
to Liverpool. 

6996. ( Lord Stanley.) That is the effect not so 
much of the railway charges as the nature of the 
market and the much greater trade that is carried on 
at Liverpool ? — It is entirely the effect of the railway 

6997. (Mr. Ayrton.) Will you mention the charges 
upon which your statement is founded ? — Indian 
corn is delivered from Liverpool via Dublin for 12s. 
into the town of Carlow, whereas the charge from 
Dublin to Carlow is 10s. 

699.8. {Chairman.) What is the freight from Liver- 
pool to Dublin ? — About 8s., besides cartage through 
the city. 

6999. {Mr. Ayrton.) Can you give one or two 
other items ? — Formerly goods were delivered in the 
town of Bagnalstown, also in the county of. Carlow, 
and they were delivered from Dublin to Bagnalstown 
without classification for 7s., but since that time, in 
consequence of an arbitrary classification, they range 
from 8s. 6cl. to 18s 6d., and the company refused to 
supply classification lists, and there ax-e no means of 
checking those bills, so that parties are completely at 
the mercy of the railway servants. Two days before 
I left Dublin I sent my clerk to two of the railway 
companies. I sent him first to the Great Southern 
and Western, to ask them for a tariff of prices, and I 
also sent him to the Midland Great Western Railway, 
which runs to Galway, fpr a tariff of prices, but they 
had none ; neither of those companies had anything of 
the kind. 

7000. {Mr. Glyn.) Have they no published tariff 
of prices ?— No, we never can get proper tariffs of 
prices, and we are entirely at their mercy as to what 
they charge. If goods happen to be denominated by 
different names, they are often charged different 
prices, for instance, take the. case of seed corn ; if it 
is marked “ corn” it, is charged one price, but if it is 
mai'ked seed corn ” it is charged a higher price. If 
it is marked “ seeds ” it is , charged higher again, and 
it leads to what is not proper, viz., the parties 



sending seeds into the country mark them, all “corn,” 
and in consequence of that they go at a low. rate. 
There is another matter of which we have greatly 
to complain, the inequality of rates for carrying 
small parcels. Some railways will not take any 
package under 56 lbs. weight without denominating 
it a parcel ; some of them now have been taking 
28 lbs. ; and even within the last few weeks a new 
light seems to have broken in upon them, for they 
have reduced that, and the consequence is, that when 
we get an order for a small parcel of goods, and this 
applies to gentlemen in the seed trade, who are con- 
stantly written to by gentlemen in the country to 
send them certain portions of seed in a hurry,- 'if the 
package should be under 56 lbs. it is charged a very 
high rate for the carriage ; if it should be over 56 lbs.,' 
then it goes in as luggage, and the consequence is 
that we are obliged to do this, — if we get an order 
for a parcel that weighs 42 lbs, or 40 lbs., or 36 lbs., 
we make it into a package, and we put stones ox- 
bricks at the bottom of the package, so as to make it 
up to 56 lbs., and then it goes for lOd. or Is., oi- 
ls. 6d. ; but if we did not put those stones in it would 
cost 3s. 6d., 4s., or 5s. 

7001. {Lord Stanley.) What is the explanation of 
that difference in charge ? — We never could get axxy, 
and we never can, hardly, get any explanation in 
Ireland ; they give xis a regular stereotyped answex-, 
that they will take it into tlieir consideration ; they say 
that they must fix the weight at some point. This week 
I have learned that the Great Southern and Western 
Company have fixed their weight for packages at 
28 lbs., and the Midland Great Western have fixed 
theirs at 56 lbs. I lxeso ax-e are two x-ailways x-unning 
from Dublin, and they have a different system and 
different plan altogether; we are not obliged to use 
so many stones in the case of the Great Southern and 
W estern as in the case of the other railway, and what 
we should like would be thatthex-e should be a proper 
tariff for the cax-riage of parcels commencing, say, at 
7 lbs. and going on to 14 lbs. and 28 lbs., to be chax-ged 
according to the distance carried. I should be glad if 
the system adopted in the case of the penny postage was 
carried out, so that they would carry for a short distance 
as for a long distance, or that it might be divided 
into 50 or 100 miles ; but we have never been able 
to accomplish this ; we can get no redx-ess, and they 
will sometimes hardly listen to us. It would be a 
great advantage if our customex-s and the working- 
classes could be brought to Dublin and be taken back 
again at low rates. I will take, for example, the rate 
charged upon the London and North-western Rail- 
way, and this is what we want in Ireland. A man 
can go first class from Dublin to Wigan for 6s. that 
is including the sea fare, 2s. 6d., across via Holyhead; 
then he can be carried through Chester to Wio-an foi- 
es. The consequence of this is, that a number of 
working people, laboux-ers and harvest men, "o in 
this way ; but in Ireland there is no such thing, for 
our people are shut up in the towns in which they 
were born, and they cannot get out of them ; there 
they are mixed up, and there are no means of ’o-ivin°- 
them improvement or enlightenment, or the me°ans of 
earning their livelihood in any way. I made a memo- 
randum in Dublin as to the inequality of the charges 
made on the same railway ; for the sum of 5d. they 
cariy for a distance of 25 miles a certain article of 
commerce, and they charge 5d. for 36 miles, and they 
chai-ge od. for 51 miles, on the same railway. ♦ 

7002. {Capt. Galton.) Do you mean on the same 
part of the railway ? — Yes. 

7003. At what places are these charges made ? 

From Newbridge 25 miles; from Max-yboro’51 miles; 
from Monastcreven 36 miles ; for a certain article of 
commerce they charge the same rate. I am now 
referring to a large soda water manufacturer, and this 
is the charge for a hamper of soda water. 

7004. Would not the effect of that be, that the 
soda water would be sold at the same price at the 
different places ?— It is a great drawback to trade, 
and the object of this is to show the inequality 
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.of tlie charges upon the same railway: for the same 
goods. 

7005. Is not the effect with regard to the soda 
water this, that each retailer of the soda water who 
has it sent to him at the same price gets the same 
profit out of it at each place ? — The price is fixed ; 
there is no rule as to profit. 

7006. The soda water is delivered at the same price 
at the three places ?— Yes. 

7007. If the railway company can afford to carry 
it at that price, the man who lives farthest off re- 
ceives it for the same charge ? — No ; the three towns 
pay different rates of tariff for the same article. 

7008. Different rates per mile ? — For the same sum 
they will deliver a certain parcel, carried 51 miles for 
od., also for 25 miles for od., and also for 36 miles. 

7009. Just as the post office will carry your letters ? 
— Yes. 

7010. {Mr. Ayrton.) And that is the system which 
I think you said you desired to see established ? — 
One of the things that I understood this Commission 
required me to show was the inequality of the 
charges upon various kinds of goods ; what use they 
may make of it, it is not for me to say. 

7011. {Chairman.) I understood you to say that 
you were in favour of the adoption of the same system 
as to parcels carried by railway as that which is 
in force at the Post Office? — Yes, decidedly; but 
railway parcels come under the head of merchan- 
dise. 

7012. {Mr. Horsfall.) Are you aware whether 
any of the Irish railway companies give a preference 
to particular parties ? — I have heard that they do, 
and I think that is one of the reasons why they will 
not give a published tariff of prices ; any person 
going and speaking to them, and making an interest 
with them, can often get things carred at a certain 
rate, and if he has a larger quantity of goods to send 
than another, he may be able to make a special bar- 
gain. What we desire is, to have a published tariff 
of charges. 

7013. {Lord Stanley.) Do you think there is any- 
thing unfair in the same rule being adopted in railway 
matters that is adopted in other transactions, that the 
wholesale dealing should be done at a cheaper . rate 
than a retail ? — I do not think it ought to be so in 
railway carriage. 

7014. Do you think that, in matters of trade, any 
customer who comes to buy a few ounces of sugar 
would have a right to complain because he or she 
paid for it at a higher rate than the man who pur- 
chased a hundredweight ? — I think that if a man 
comes to buy a chest of tea, he should get it as cheap 
by the chest as if he bought six chests. 

7015. {Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that a man who 
sends a parcel has a right to have it carried at the 
same rate as the man who sends a whole truck load? — 
No. I do not indeed. What we want is a moderate 
rate for parcels to be settled according to weight, be- 
ginning at 7 lbs. and going on to 14 lbs. Of course 
they could not deliver a parcel weighing 7 lbs. at the 
same proportionate rate as a ton weight of pig iron, 
but we complain of the inequality, and the difference 
‘iff the charges upon various lines. Then again we 
complain very much of the break in the railways ; for 
example, if we want to go to Deny we must go over 
four lines, and sometimes the trains do not meet, and 
then you are left there for the night. 

7016. {Mr. Ayrton .) Have you reason to believe 
that persons, under precisely the same conditions as 
to distance and quantity of goods, do by favouritism or 
intrigue get their goods conveyed at rates more 
favourable to them than other persons? — I should not 
like to go so far as that, but I believe that there are 
special bargains made with some parties, which I 
think is unfair to us traders. I think that there 
should be a tariff for every man to look to, whether 
he knows his business or does not, whether he is a 
stranger or any one else. • 

7017. {Mr. Horsfall.) You have spoken of. the 
hardship upon parties who employ travellers to go 

0 



round particular districts. Do not the railway com- 
panies issue contract tickets for six months or a 
year ? — It is very seldom, because the rates are so 
much ; the amount is so large, and so much out of 
the way. I remember the case of a gentleman who 
wanted some time ago to obtain a yearly ticket to take 
him to Athlone, and I think he was asked 7 21. for 
it. Supposing that he went every day, except 
Sundays, he might pay a comparatively small sum for 
each trip, but he could not afford to pay 7 21. out of his 
pocket. We think that if the railway fares were 
reduced it would materially add to our business, and 
bring us much more in contact with our customers ; 
and I have no hesitation in saying that the revenue, 
in the end, would not fall off ; it might at first, but it 
would very soon be brought up. 

7018. - {Mr. Ayrton.) Can you give any other 
instance, besides the single one you have already 
given, of Indian corn being conveyed to Carlow, the 
rates from Liverpool being to the same place in 
Ireland less than from Dublin to that place ? — There 
is a house in Dublin which gets one description of 
goods carried from Dublin to Cork for 5s. 4 d. per 
hogshead, and the charge for another description of 
goods is 10s. lie?, per hogshead ; : one article is 
ginger cordial and the other is ginger wine. There 
is really no difference in the value, but one has a 
greater name than the other. 

7019. What is the selling price of the article ? — 
Perhaps 5s. a gallon each, but one has a nicer name 
than he other, consequently it comes under a different 
tariff, although of precisely the same value and 
weight. 

7020. It comes, I suppose, under a different classi- 
fication ? — They put it under a different classification. 
On some of the short lines near Dublin they have 
been gradually raising the rates ; in fact we pay 
more now for parcels on the Dublin and Kingstown 
line; in some cases double. 

7021. Is it not the practice on that line to carry all 
the parcels free ? — Yes, small parcels, such as market- 
ing parcels for your own personal use. If you are a 
yearly subscriber, they will carry your market basket 
free. Running by the side of this Dublin and Kings- 
town line, there is a four-horse coach every day, which 
carries passengers cheaper than the railway ; it has 
been running for two or three years, carrying parcels 
and passengers. 

7022. {Chairman.) Does it run frequently in the 
course of the day ? — Yes. It runs right along by 
the railway. They will carry you outside for Ml., 
and the railway company charges 6d. third class. 

7023. {Mr. Horsfall.) That coach probably picks 
up intermediate passengers ? — It may get some, but 
it runs rather too close to the railway, I think, for 
for them to be of much value or avail. I think it 
arises altogether from the difference of the fare 
charged ; to the poor people a difference of 2d. is a 
great consideration; they prefer to save-the 2d. 

7024. {Mr. Glyn.) What has been the increase in 
the rates charged between Dublin and Kingstown ? — 
I do not know, but they do not carry much goods. 

7025. You said, I think, that they had raised the 
rates lately? — Yes, but they do not carry many 
goods, the line is too short. 

7026. {Mr. Ayrton.) Would you propose that the 
railway company should be compelled to charge a 
lower fare than the proprietor of the coach in order 
to prevent the latter from carrying on his business, 
or that the Government should make the railway 
charge less than that charged by the proprietor of 
the coach, and thus enable the company to stop the 
man’s business ? — I think that the general good that 
would arise from a very serious reduction in the 
railway fares would completely outbalance any small 
evil that might be done in other respects. I look 
upon it as a most popular movement, and that it 
would be of immense benefit even with regard to the 
feeling of the people of Ireland towards this country, 

. and towards the Government. I think they would 
feel that the Government were in fact looking after 

o 4 
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then - interests, and were doing a tiling that would 
substantially benefit them. We want them to enable 
the people to talk, of other things than they' do, to 
enable them to be industrious, and enable them to 
brin their little commodities from one town to 
another for sale. The article of fish is a very im- 
portant one, and we want them to be able to carry 
their fish from the sea ports to all parts of the 
country inland. . . • 

7027. Have you any information to give the Com- 
mission to show that anybody is prevented from 
sending fish into the interior of Ireland ? — I have not, 
except that I heard last week that the rates charged 
for the carriage of herrings from Arlclow is 13s. 9c?. 
per ton to Dublin. 

7028. Does that prevent the people in Dublin from 
eating herrings ? — Ho, I do not think it does, but we 
have°a very large fishery iu Howth. I think that a 
reduction of the rates charged would cheapen food. 

7029. Would the difference in charge be appreciable 
in the consumption of herrings ? — 1. think it might be; 
when herrings are put into barrels, they charge 2s. 4 \d. 
per cask, which is equal to 1?. 3s. Id. per ton ; this is 
for a distance of 49J? miles. I am a partner in the house 
of Bagots, Hutton and Co. of Dublin. We are in the 
wine, spirit, and tea trade. The result of all these 
railway overcharges and discrepancies, and want of 
proper legislation is that we are obliged generally to 
pay half of the carriage on the goods to most of our 
customers. I dare say that affects our income to the 
extent of perhaps 200?. a year. We are obliged to do 
that, so as to be able to balance it ; it is so enormous 
that we are obliged to balance it ourselves. 

7030. That is in sending goods from Dublin ? — 
Yes. 

7031. Which you cannot bring into competition 
with the dealers in the country towns ? — No ; we 
come into competition with men who have more ad- 
vantages in sending them from Liverpool, because they 
deliver in many places from Liverpool less than from 
Dublin. 

7032. Can you give the Commission any further 
information beyond the single item you have given as 
to the different charges into the interior from Liver- 
pool being less the charges into the interior from 
Dublin? — I know that the rates short of such places 
as Cork and Belfast are more than the rates to those 
towns. 

7033. {Chairman.) Do you send goods to Cork at 
a lower rate than they are charged to such places as 
Templore and Mallow ? — Yes, we do. 

7034. You send at a lower rate to Cork than to 
places short of Cork ? — Yes, and when we want to 
send goods to Londonderry and round the north to 
Belfast, we send them to Liverpool, which is some 120 
miles round each way ; and we find that we can deliver 
our goods cheaper at Londonderry by adopting that 
course than by sending them direct from Dublin. 

7035. {Capt. Galton.) Are your railway companies 
aware of that ? — They are perfectly aware of it. 

7036. {Mr. Ayrton.) That is to say, the conveyance 
by sea is so very much cheaper than the conveyance 
by land ? — We get the goods sent cheaper that way 
than if we sent them by rail. But I want to take the 
other ground ; it is on account- of the high rates on 
the railways, not the low rates by the steamers. We 
do not at all enter into competition with the steamers; 
we complain of high rates on the railways, we make 
no complaint against the steamers ; but on account of 
the high rates charged on the railways we are obliged 
to send them round by Liverpool. 

7037. {Capt. Galton.) You are enabled to' do that 
because of the steamers conveying them at such a very 
low rate ? — No doubt. 

7038. {Mr. Horsfall.) What is the difference per 
ton in the two rates ? — It varies ; sometimes it is 2s., 
sometimes 3s., sometimes 4s., and sometimes 5s. 

7039. What is the insurance by water? — It is 
almost nothing ; we insure for 3s. per cent. We 



send goods to Sligo in the same way, and to Baliina. 

A merchant buying a cargo of seeds or other goods in 
the Baltic, instead of bringing them to Dublin would 
bring them to Liverpool for the West of Ireland, and 
thereby deprive Dublin of a legitimate and fair 
traffic. We cannot get any orders from those people. 
We may write or talk to them, but it is of no manner 
of use. 

7040. {Capt. Galton.) What is the remedy which 
you propose for that ? — Expressing my own opinion, 
the remedy that I would propose is, that some great . 
move should be taken by the State, that is, by the 
Government, iu the- way of taking possession or con- ■ 
trolling the railways, so that the people may travel 
at about a farthing per mile third class. 

7041. {Lord Stanley.) Have you at all considered 
how far that would pay the railway companies ? — I 
can only give my own opinion from being a long resi- 
dent, that it would pay them very well, judging from 
other things. I know harvest men are accommodated, 
by cheap trains from Athlone for 2.?., whereas before 
those cheap trains started they always went by the 
road. 

7042. {Capt. Galton.) Do you think your cus- 
tomers would all come up to you instead of commu- 
nicating by letter, provided they could come cheaply ? 

- — Much more ; they are always anxious to come ; 
we always like to get a knowledge of our custo- 
mers. We have been dealing with customers for 25 
years whom we never saw. A case was given to. 
me by Sir Percy Nugent, who was at one time a 
member of the House of Commons, and he informed- 
me on the 23rd of June, that having bought 65 head 
of cattle at the fair of LoUghrea, to go to his farm, 
which was distant between 60 and 70 miles, they 
were driven along the road. He always drives his 
cattle along the road instead of sending them by rail, 
the charge by rail being so high. 

7043. Where is his farm ? — Multifarnham, near 
Mullingar. 

7044. Did he inform you that he drove them be- 
cause the charges are so high ? — Yes ; I told him 
that I was likely to come to London to give evidence 
before this Commission, and he gave me that infor- 
mation. I have heard of numbers of cattle being 
driven alongside railways, actually looking at the 
railway as they were going along the road. 

7045. Did he inform you at what rate it would be 
worth his while to send them by railway ? — No ; he 
told me that it would have cost him 15?. 10s. if he 
had sent them by railway, whereas sending them by 
road it cost him less than half that amount. 

7046. (Mr. Ayrton .) Then it would require a re- 
duction of 50 per cent, in the rate in ordei to bring 
them upon the lines ? — I think that less than that 
would induce them to be sent by the railways. I 
thiuk the fare is too high. It is so high that they are 
debarred being sent upon the rail. 

7047. Those would be store cattle ? — Yes ; but 
they send fat cattle also. 

7048. Store cattle do not suffer through being 
driven along the road ?— Not so much as the fat 
cattle. They send fat cattle a shorter distance, some 
15 or 20 miles. 

7049. {Chairman.) Are you prepared to enter more 
in detail into the nature of the great movement that 
you think should be made for a reduction of rates ? — 
No ; it being a movement that never has been made, 
I have no data to go upon. I can merely give my 
opinion. I can only judge from what I have seen 
done where people get facilities ; and I can reason- 
ably judge from that what we might do if we had the 
same facilities. We have no experience upon that 
point, and therefore we can only state what we think 
likely to take place. I know that gentlemen con- 
nected with railways tell you the very reverse of that ; 
they say that if you take off a penny you will not 
make up a penny, but I differ with them in tolo. 



The witness withdrew. 
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Mi 1 . Jonathan Piar called in. and examined. 



7050. {Chairman.) You are a merchant and manu- 
facturer of Dublin ?— Yes. 

7051. Will you state what , is the nature of the 
business which you carry .on ?— Our firm are general 
merchants, but chiefly what are called Manchester 
warehousemen, both wholesale and retail, and also 
manufacturers of cotton and linen.. 

7052. Are you prepared to make' any statement to 
the Commission with respect- to the effect of the 

present rates and charges upon Irish railways ? I 

wish merely to state my opinion that a large reduction 
of fares would be a very great advantage to the 
country. I do not attach so much importance to the 
question of charges upon goods as I do to the charges 
for passenger traffic ; because I do not think it is so 
likely that there would be an increase in the quantity 
of goods by the reduction of rates as that there would 

. be an increase in the passenger traffic. I think that 
there is probably nothing which could be done under 
present circumstances that would tend so much to 
•the improvement of Ireland in every way as a large 
reduction in the fares. I have not thought much 
- upon the subject until comparatively lately, because 
I did not see the practicability of it. I am not a 
director of a working railway, but I am of a railway 
which is leased. I do not see how the directors of a 
railway company can recommend or approve of such 
a reduction, which I think would diminish the re- 
ceipts for some considerable time, certainly for two or 
three years, and probably for four or five years or 
even more. I think that the receipts would eventually 
recover, yet I do not feel such confidence of this 
recovery as would warrant me, as a director, in 
risking the property of the shareholders. 

7053. {Cord, Stanley .) You do not feel certain that, 
even after a period of four or five years the temporary 
loss would be fully made up ? — I think it would not. 
I do not feel that the case is so clear that I should 
be warranted in risking the property of the share- 
holders in the experiment. 

7054. At the same time you think that a reduction 
of that kind would be very desirable ? — I do not 
know anything that would so much, in every way, 
tend to develop the resources and improve the con- 
dition of the country. 

7055. Who do you propose should bear that tem- 
porary loss ? — The matter is an experiment, and I do 
not believe the experiment can be tried at any other 
risk than the risk of the nation generally. Perhaps 
the question might be asked, why should an experi- 
ment be tided for the benefit of Ireland at the risk of 
the whole nation? That would only arise from the 
peculiar circumstance that Ireland is so much smaller 
than Great Britain, that it could be tried at a less 
expense in Ireland than in Great Britain ; because 
unquestionably if successful in Ireland it should be 
extended to Great Britain. 

7056. Would you not propose then that any loss to 
the exchequer should be made up by a special tax 
levied on Ireland as long as the experiment was con- 
fined to Ireland ? — As an Irishman I should be per- 
fectly content that that should be so ; but if you ask 
me the question as a subject of the Queen, I say, Ido 
not think it would be a fair thing, because I think 
that the experiment should be tried for the benefit of 
all, and not merely for the benefit of Ireland. 

7057. You do not represent it then as a special 
benefit to Ireland ; but in that case why should we 
not try it in England ? — I have no objection to try it 
in England, provided it should be afterwards extended 
to Ireland. The only reason why I think it can be 
tried in Ireland better than in England is, that it can 
be tried in Ireland at a less expense. I have no 
objection to its being tried anywhere, because I feel 
it will be successful anywhere ; and if successful, of 
course it should be extended to the whole empire. 

7058. {Capt. Galton.) Do you think, if it were 
successful in Ireland, that then the English railway 
companies would adopt it themselves ? — Perhaps so. 

12052. p 



I repeat, that a large reduction of fares I believe is 
a matter of great importance. Another matter of 
•great importance is, that there should be such ma- 
nagement, however it is to be achieved, as will 
prevent a want of concert between railway com- 
panies. 

7059. {Lord Stanley.) It has been stated in evi- 
dence, that the number of directors of the Irish 
railway companies is enormous ; that these directors, 
as a general rule, are paid, and that patronage is so 
valuable a consideration in a poor country that the 
companies would not be willing to lose the benefit of 
that by amalgamating : do you agree with that 
evidence ?— I am not prepared to give any opinion 
upon that subject. I should rather think that rail- 
ways have not been so much united in Ireland as 
they have been in England ; for instance, as the 
North-western, and. others in England. 

7060. As far as your observation and experience 
go, do you think there would be any difficulty, in 
Ireland, in setting aside this system of paid directors 
of railway companies, and uniting the companies into 
two or three large companies in the same manner as 
they .have done in England ? — There is a great deal 
of mutual jealousy that causes a difficulty ; but I 
do not think the difficulty is by any means insu- 
perable. 

7061. {Mr. Roebuck.) You do not think that there 
is much more jealousy between Irishmen than be- 
tween Englishmen ? — I am hardly capable of forming 
an opinion upon that subject ; I know there is a great 
deal of jealousy in Ireland. 

7062. {Mr. Horsfall.) You have stated that you 
do not consider it to be of so much importance to 
have a considerable reduction in the charges upon 
goods as upon passengers ; why do you come to that 
conclusion ? — Because I think there is far greater 
room for an increase in the passenger traffic than there 
is in the quantity of goods to be carried. There are 
certain charges upon goods which amount to a pro- 
hibition, and they are in fact not carried. The ques- 
tion in that case is whether it would pay to carry them 
or not. 

7063. Take coals, for instance, would not a con- 
siderable reduction in the carriage of coals be a great 
boon to Ireland ? — It would be a benefit, but I do not 
think it would be anything like the same benefit that 
a reduction of the fares, which would enable the lower 

' classes, to travel upon the railways would be. Con- 
nected with the charges there is just one subject I 
wish to mention. Every body is aware that Ireland 
is a poorer country than England taken generally, 
and that the wages of the common labouring classes 
are lower in Ireland than in England. The charge 
by the parliamentary trains on railways is the same 
in Ireland as in England, but compared with the 
wages of the people, it is certainly higher than in 
England. 

7064. {Lord Stanley.) I suppose an Irishman costs 
as much to carry as an Englishman, does he not ? — 
I think that either an Irishman or an Englishman 
can be carried with a profit at much less than 
the railways now charge. I understand in some 
cases they carry a ton of coals at \d. per ton per mile, 
and if human flesh were reduced to the same rate 
per ton per mile they would be carried very cheaply. 

I am aware that they do carry harvestmen and other 
labourers on the Midland Great Western at very low 
rates. I believe they consider that it pays, but they 
only carry them under certain circumstances in order 
to prevent the general public making use of it. 

7065. {Mr. Horsfall.) Do you not think it of 
considerable importance that a reduction should take 
place in the carriage of grain ? — I have not turned 
my attention so much to the question of goods as to 
the. question of passengers ; it has not engaged my 
thoughts so much. 

7066. {Mr. Glyn.) You think there is more likely 
to be a greater increase in passengers than in goods ? 

P 



Mr. J. Pirn. 
28th JunelS65. 
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Mr. J. Pim. I do ; and again, I think passengers are less expen- Great Southern ancl Western, for instance, the re- 

; sive than goods in many respects ; there is a heavy ceipts from third-class passengers from two trains a 

. sth June 1865. f or °i oa dmg and unloading the goods, whereas day are greater than the receipts either from the first 

passengers walk in and walk out without any expense, or second class with five trains a day. 

I think a reduction in the charge for cattle would be 7074. ( Capt. Galton.) Would you make every 
of considerable benefit. train, whether an express train or otherwise, carry 

7067. ( Mr. Horsfall .) What reduction would you third-class passengers ? — Every train that is not an 

propose in the rates for passengers ? — I thought of a express train. I do not know what the speed might 

very large reduction, such a reduction as would make be. Every train that did not run over 30 miles an 

the' 7 third-class fare \d. per mile, the second-class hour. 

fare id. per mile, and the first-class fare | d. per mile. 7075. For a higher rate of speed you would allow 
That 2 would be a very large reduction, and perhaps the railway companies to charge higher fares ? — 
too laro-e. Where there was a higher rate of speed, I would 

7068. {Capt. Galton.) Is that the relative propor- allow them to have no third-class carriages. 

tion between the rate of wages in Ireland and Eng- 7076. But you would compel them to take third- 
land ? You said that you thought the charge in Ire- class passengers by all ordinary trains? — By all 
land was very much higher in proportion to the rate ordinary trains third-class passengers should be taken, 
of wages in England— I think that if the experiment 7077. Of what railway did you say you were a 
succeeded in Ireland the charges ought to be reduced director ? — I am a director of the Dublin and Kiiigs- 
ou the English lines to about the same rate. town ; it is not a working line ; it is leased. 

7069. {Mr. Glyn .) You think that the experiment 7078.. The whole of the working arrangements of 

could not well be made unless there was such a lai-ge the Dublin and Kingstown are under the control of 

reduction as that ? — I think the benefit to the country the Dublin and Wicklow, are they not ? — Yes. 

would be greater by a large reduction, and an experi- 7079. {Chairman.) Do I understand it to be your 
ment at that rate is as likely to be as successful as opinion that the railways should not be purchased by 
at any other. the Government ? — I have not thought much about 

7070. How many years do you think it would take that. As regards Ireland, when railways were at 

to recover the receipts? — I have not thought so first projected, I thought it very desirable that they 
much of the question as to how long it would take to should be made at the expense of the Government 
recover the receipts as of the benefit to the country under some general system, as was then proposed, 
that would result from the great increase that would If that course had been pursued, I think some of the 
be given to travelling and the means of intercom- evils which have since resulted would not have arisen, 
munication between the different parts of the country. But I am not prepared to give a decided opinion as 
I have been told that it would be recovered within to what ought now to be done. It seems to me that 
three or four years ; I scarcely think that it would, arguments might be adduced on both sides. If 
I think it would require the development of the I am allowed to do so, I should like to read a short 
resources of the country, so as to give not only passage from an article in the Quarterly Review for 
greater facilities, but greater occasion for travelling 1 839, vol. lxiii., upon this subject, which I think pre- 
than exists at present. diets the difficulties that have occurred from want 

7071. You would rather say that it would take ten of concert just about as well as they could have been 
years than five to recover ? — I think I should. The described if it had been written after the evils 
reduction that I suggest to \d., \d., and f d. would were developed. “ If all the great railroads in the 
be about one-third of the present rates. Adding “ country, instead of being disjointed into separate 
them together, that makes 1 \d. for three persons. “ interests, belonged to one great body of capitalists, 
The present rates are about for three persons, “ the latter desideratum, namely, their scientific 
taking the first, second, and third classes. In that “ management and responsible government, might 
calculation there is no arrangement for return tickets “ be perhaps as perfect as if they were the pro- 
or excursion trains, or anything of that description, “ perty of the State ; but it appears to us that one 
because the prices would be so low that there would “ might as well expect that our blood, instead of 
be no need of further reduction. I think the want of “ receiving one noble impulse from the heart, could be 
concert between railway companies is a very serious “ healthily propelled throughout our body by a variety 
injury at the present time. I do not pretend to “ of little independent zig-zag forwarding authorities 
explain how that can be avoided. Of course it can be “ as that the mail and passenger traffic of the United 
done by the Government obtaining the railways and “ Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland can be 
managing them, but I think that is liable to some objec- “ successfully transported by a vertebration of rail- 
tions.°That want of concert affects us in a great many “ roads, no one bone of which professes even to think 
different ways, both as to traders with regard to “ of any broader object, interest, or profit than its own 
goods, and as regards passengers. When passengers “ marrow."’ That struck me very much as being just 
arrive at the end of one line, they do not find any the position in which our railways are. I do not 
means of getting on by another, and passengers blame the railway directors ; they naturally think of 
havin'* arrived in a third-class train find they cannot nothing but what will produce the largest dividend, 
get on by anything but a first and second class train, and unfortunately they are in many cases in Ireland 
Of course the interests of the railway proprietors in that state of indebtedness that they cannot, even 
must be protected, even independently of any great if they wished it, try the experiment of a reduction of 
reduction of fares. I think there are two other fares, even if they were almost sure of future increase. 

i questions with regard to which Parliament could 7080. {Mr. Glyn.) The state of things which exists 

interfere very properly. One is as regards third- in England is very much the effect of the amalga- 
class passengers. I think that every train ought to mation of the great lines that has taken place, is it 
cany third-class passengers, that is to say, every not ? — I believe so. 

train the speed of which does not exceed a certain 7081. Might not the same effect be produced in 
limit, such limit being what might be considered to Ireland if there was a similar system of amalgamation ? 
constitute an express train. — There are four lines out of Dublin, and I do not 

7072. {Lord Stanley.) Is that the rule in England know that there is much necessity for amalgamation 

or in Scotland ? — I am of opinion that such a rule among three of them. The Great Southern and 
ought to apply to the whole of England, Scotland, Western have almost the whole of the south-west of 
and Ireland, that is, that wherever there are first and Ireland, that is, the Whole of Munster. There is a 
second class passengers, there ought also to be third line across, which might very well join with it. Then 
class passengers. there is the Wicklow branch, the district of which is 

7073. Quite irrespective of whether they would very slightly separated from the Great Southern and 
pay or not ? — I have no doubt that they would pay. Western. The Western line, which goes to Galway, 
We know that upon the Irish railways, take the might also be considered as another ; but the northern 
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lines are divided among a very large number 1 , and 
there is no union of interests at all among them. The 
greatest difficulty as regards Dublin arises from the 
want of concert among the northern lines. 

7082. We have been informed that they have made 
several attempts at amalgamation, and that it has 
been found nearly impossible to be carried out, either 
through the directors or some obstacle of that kind ? 
— I am not aware of any very numerous attempts at 
amalgamation. 

7083. You have heard of some attempt at amalga- 
mation, have you not ; for instance, between Belfast 
and Dublin ? — Yes ; but I did not take any par- 
ticular notice of it. 

7084. Are you aware that it failed ? — I. am quite 
aware that it failed. As traders, I know we suffer 
from want of concert. 

7085. ( Lord Stanley.) If there were either two 
or three great companies, say, for instance, three 
companies, one taking all Ireland south of the line 
between Dublin and Galway, the second taking the 
centre of Ireland from Galway up to Enniskillen, 
and the third taking all the north, would not that 
practically meet all requirements for amalgamation ? 
— It would lessen the present difficulty very much, 
but still there is difficulty of the same character, 
though not so great ; for instance, I know that even 
a short time since the train from Belfast arrived in 
Dublin just in time to be too late for the train that 
went to Cork ; so that a passenger could not make 
the journey in the same day. 

7086. Is not that a mere matter of accident, because 
there could be no object in arranging the trains in 
that way ? — It is a mere matter of accident, no doubt. 
Where there are different interests they often pull 
very badly together. 

7087. Do you not think that a great deal of the 
difficulty which you speaxc of arises from the fact 
that railroads have been made in districts where 
there are not the means of supporting them ? — The 
only railway company in which I am a proprietor, 
not considering the Dublin and Kingstown Railway 
as a railway company, is what I call the Mayo 
line, which runs from Athlone to Castlebar and 
Westport ; I forget the name of it. That was made 
by the promoters with the view of developing the 
resources of the district. The only reason that I 
am a proprietor in it is, that having a small pro- 
perty near Westport, I thought I was bound to 
contribute to that which would be a benefit to us all. 
There are several other railways of that sort which 
have been made in Ireland that may, perhaps, not 
pay in themselves, but which will greatly benefit 
the country through which they run. If the fares 
could be reduced they would benefit, the country a 
great deal more. 

7088. ( Capt. Gallon.) Would it not be worth the 
while of the people who were promoting those rail- 
ways to reduce the fares. If they have made the 
railways for the public benefit of the country, and 
they consider that by a reduction of fares the country 
will be still more benefited, why has it not been 
worth their while to do so? — When people have 
invested their money and are expecting to get a 
dividend, they can hardly be expected to sweep it 
away by a reduction of fares which will deprive them 
of all dividend for five or six years. 

7089. Are there any railways in Ireland which pay 
4 or 5 per cent.? — I think the last dividend of the 
Mayo line was about 2{ ? per cent., but the line is only 
partially completed, and therefore the dividend cannot 
be regarded really as a fair test of what it is paying. 

7090. (Mr. Horsfall.) As a proprietor of that line, 
would you advocate a reduction of the fares on it 
looking to your own interests ? — Yes. I think my 
interests would be eventually served, and I should be 
very well pleased if the fares were reduced ; at the 
same time I think the result would be that I should get 
no dividend at all for several years. There is another 
difficulty, besides that which I nave mentioned before; 
it is not even the mere absence of dividend, but many 



of our ines are in a state of considerable indebtedness. Mr. J. Pirn 

In many instances there is a floating debt, and if the 

directors were to try an experiment of that sort it 28th Junel86£ 
would frighten many of those people -who have lent ~ 
their money, and the directors would no longer be 
able to float the debt, so that it is absolutely im- 
possible in many cases, even if the board of directors 
wished to do it. 

7091. It is impossible without giving assistance ? — 

It is in most cases impossible without assistance. Some 
companies perhaps could do it. I know the Great 
Southern and Western could do it. They are a solvent 
company and well off, and therefore they could do it 
if they liked but they are not likely to do it because 
they do not believe it would pay. I was considering 
what would be a possible reduction. I believe that 
the whole receipts from railways in Ireland may be 
taken roughly at a million and a half per annum. Of 
that, perhaps the fares for passengers might be taken 
at a million, but if they were reduced according to the 
proportions I have suggested, namely, a reduction of 
one third, I think that within one year from the time 
of the reduction the number of passengers would be 
doubled, and therefore that the receipts in that case 
instead of being a million would be 660,0002., speaking 
in round numbers, and would leave a loss of 330,0002. 

I do not believe it would be possible to expend 
330,0002. upon an experiment which would be so 
beneficial as that. 

7092. ( Capt. Galton.) But then this 330,0002. is a 
sum which may occur annually for some years ? — I 
think it will be a diminishing sum. I do not think it 
would be entirely made up in the second or third or 
possibly fifth year, but still it would be a diminishing 
sum. The receipts of the first two or three years would 
show the probable result. If it did not show a ten- 
dency to recover speedily, I think the experiment 
would have to be given up. We know the result as 
regards the Post Office. It was commenced many 
years ago, it has been a constantly rising amount 
ever since. I think I have mentioned the subject of a 
third-class carriage by every train. That is a matter 
which costs nothing. I think when Parliament has 
given to a set of separate companies the whole control 
of the public roads of the country, which, in fact, 
railways are, that there ought to be some restriction 
put upon them, and a restriction for the benefit of the 
poorer classes of the community is one of the most 
reasonable. There have been some restrictions by 
the late Acts placed upon the London companies in 
the shape of being obliged to carry working men at 
certain hours of the morning and evening at low fares. 

7093. There are restrictions already in the shape 
of maximum fares- and Parliamentary trains ? — The 
Parliamentary train is generally put on at a most 
inconvenient hour, of course for fear it should be 
made use of by any except the very lowest class of 
the population. Railway directors cannot tell the 
means of the persons who travel. There are persons 
who struggle with difficulty to keep a good suit of 
clothes upon their backs, who are little able to bear 
the expense, and who travel but occasionally. I am 
confident, if the fares were all reduced, according to 
the suggestion I have made, the result would be that 
some who now travel third class would go by the 
second class, and many who now go by the second 
class would go by the first class. 

7094. (Mr. Horsfall.) Have you any complaint 
to make against the railway companies with regard 
to terminal charges upon goods ? — I am not aware 
of any. The great complaint that we have to make 
is the disadvantage which the Dublin traders are 
under from the arrangements as regards through 
rates, by which goods in several cases are carried 
from Liverpool via Dublin to an inland town at lower 
rates than are charged from Dublin to the same 
place. Sugars, teas, and Manchester goods are car- 
ried from Liverpool to Limerick at lower rates than 
they are taken from Dublin to Limerick. That is 
a state of things which seems to be unfair, and which 
I think Parliament might very properly prevent. 
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Perhaps I might say in passing, that a trader would 
scarcely be considered honest who was to make such 
a difference between his customers. If a man goes 
into a shop he expects to be put upon the same level 
with any other person who goes in to pay meney. 
Of course we must expect that companies will manage 
their railways so as to promote their own interests, 
but there are certain kinds of competition which such 
companies ought to be prohibited from entering into. 
I do not know the rates, but I think that a railway 
company delivering a chest of tea for 2s. 6d. from 
Liverpool to Limerick, and charging 3s. from Dublin 
to Limerick, comes within a competition of the charac- 
ter I have referred to. 

7095. (Lord Stanley. ) Does not a trader make a 
difference between a customer on a very small scale 
and a customer on a large scale; does he not charge a 
lower price on wholesale dealings ? — That is not the 
principle upon which it has gone, because the expense 
of carrying for 500 miles can never be less than the 
expense of carrying 400 niiles. 

7096. (Chairman.) Is it a thing which is quito 
unknown by merchants to sell at a lower price to 
persons at a distance, from that which they charge to 
persons close at hand ; arc they not in some cases 
willing to sell on lower terms to persons at a distance 
in order to get their custom rather than be without it 
altogether ? — That is the case. That has more analogy 
than the other illustration ; that is a case in point. 

7097. That is just the same thing which the rail- 
way companies are doing? — But that is not the reason 
the railway companies adopt it. 

7098. (Capt. Gallon.) Do you not consider that is 
met by the fact that there is an open competition for 
the purchase of goods, because a person can buy goods 
from where he likes, whereas there is only one rail- 
way, and he must go by that one railway ? — That is 
the case. I think there are modes of competition 
which are quite lawful for individuals in an open 
market which are scarcely lawful for a company that 
.gets Parliamentary facilities, and a monopoly, for it is 
a monopoly in fact. At present the labouring classes 
do not travel by railway because it is cheaper for 
them to walk. I mean to say it is not their practice 
to travel by railway. When we compare the Irish 
railways with some other countries in which there 



are much cheaper fares, I think they would travel by 
railway much more than they do if the fares were 
reduced, and that it would be a great benefit to the 
country that they should do so. 

7099. (Chairman.) Are there any other matters to 
which you wish to draw the attention of the Com- 
mission ? — No. I do not think it is worth while to 
go into the question of the overcharging of goods, or 
to the fact that the charges are to a certain extent 
a prohibition upon certain goods. I am sure that 
lias been brought before your attention already. The 
charge for carrying cattle is, in many cases, so high, 
that people drive the cattle along the road instead of 
sending them by rail. The charge for carrying 
horses appears to be very high. I have been told by 
several gentlemen who wanted their horses carried, 
that they found it much cheaper to drive them along 
the road than to send them by rail. I believe the 
carriage of horses is really an expensive matter for 
the railway company, therefore I do not think that 
this is altogether a case in point. 

7100. (Capt. Galton.) Do dealers send their horses 
by railway ? — I should think not ; I think no horses 
go by railway except, gentlemen’s horses. 

7101. Is that on account of the rate being so 
high ? — Yes. Since I have been in town I have 
asked my son to write me anything that he thought 
might be useful, and I have a letter from him, in 
which he says, “ Robinson drives his horse regularly 
“ down to Moate, because the railway charge is 
“ between 47. and 51. ; he does this regularly every 
“ year.” 

7102. What is his occupation ? — He is the manager 
of our Manchester warehouse ; he has a small pro- 
perty down at Moate, and spends his vacation there 
every year. 

7103. What you lay stress upon is the reduction 
of fares, so as to enable the poorer classes to travel ? 
— That is the point I lay most stress upon. A general 
reduction of fares would be of great value to the 
country, because it would enable all classes to travel ; 
I believe it would give facilities, and afford accom- 
modation to every class of people in the country, and 
it would have a great tendency to improve those parts 
of the country which are now most backward by 
promoting intercourse with them. 



The witness withdrew. 



Adjourned to to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 
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John Barrington, Esq., examined. 



7104. (Chairman.) As Lord Mayor of Dublin you 
presided at a meeting to consider the subject of Irish 
railways ? — Yes ; the meeting was convened by my- 
self, on a requisition from the citizens signed by some 
of the most influential men in Dublin. 

7105. Have you paid attention to the question of 
Irish railways ? — I have not given much attention to 
it, not being a railway director myself; but in my 
position I have heard a great deal of what has been 
said about it, and I have a general knowledge of the 
position of the country with regard to it. 

7106. Are you of opinion that any alterations are 
required in the system pursued by the directors of 
Irish railways ? — I think that some alteration is 
required, but it is very hard for me to suggest a 



remedy ; the matter seems so complicated, and there 
are so many points for consideration in it. I was 
about to remark that the result of the meeting which 
was held at the Mansion House was the appointment 
of a committee, which sat at the Commercial Build- 
ings ; and a circular was sent to the different towns 
in Ireland to obtain information from each place as to 
any complaints that they might have to make against 
the present railway system. The result was, that 18 
letters were received from different parties, a list of 
which I have here. I have brought all the letters 
over, in case the Commissioners might wish to look 
over them, or have any of them read that would 
throw any light upon this matter. 

7107. Have you examined these letters ? — I have 
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read them all, and they consist mostly of complaints 
as to what the parties consider to be abuses in the 
system. Some complain of high rates, and others that 
no attention is paid to their goods ; and various com- 
plaints of that kind are made. 

7108. Can you mention to the Commission any 
abuses that are within your own knowledge ? — Look- 
ing generally through the country, I think there is 
not sufficient inducement held out to the labouring 
classes to go about. I think the fares are too high. 
An experiment was tried in the last week or two, on 
the Midland Great Western line, of running an excur- 
sion train at a very low figure for third-class passen- 
gers, and the result was a very large increase in the 
receipts, as much as 1,000/. ; and it gave great satis- 
faction to the people who went by it. The train went 
through Connemara, and back by Castlebar, and in 
that direction. 

7109. Was there an increase in the receipts to the 
extent of 1,000/. ?— Yes ; it was one of the directors 
of the Midland Great Western Railway who told me 
so, Sir Percy Nugent. 

7110. Do you know what reduction was made on 
the fares previously charged ; — There were return 
tickets issued at single fares, I believe, but I cannot 
speak positively to that, because it included Bianconi’s 
car to bring the people from Galway through Conne- 
mara round through Westport and back by Castlebar. 

7111. What class of persons travelled by the ex- 
cursion trains ? — The artizan class chiefly. The 
objection which the railway companies had to carry- 
ing people at these low fares was, that they thought 
the better classes would avail themselves of them and 
not travel first and second class. 

7112. Do you know what the result- has been ?— 
This was the first time that it was tried. 

7113. I mean as to persons in the superior ranks 
of life availing themselves of very low fares and 
travelling third class ?— 1 do not think that they 
would do that. I think that they prefer not to mix 
with third-class passengers. 

7114. ( Mr . Roebuck.') Can you suggest any reason 
why the rich should not enjoy the benefit of the low 
fares ? — No ; but the directors want to keep up the. 
income of the railway. I think it is false economy ; 
I think they should have given more facilities. 

7115. I think that you stated that the income of 
the railway was increased ? — Yes ; they find now by 
experiment that it has had a beneficial result, and in 
fact the system pursued on the Midland Great 
Western line has been completely altered lately ; it 
has got into different hands, and there is considerable 
excitement about a reduction of fares, and they are 
now trying it. Whether, they have been driven to it 
by the action of this Commission, I do not know, but 
they are evidently trying to improve matters. 

7116. Do you know of any reason why a rich man 
should not travel at a cheap rate ? — I do not think 
there is any reason why he should not if he chooses 
to go along with the others. I do not see why he 
should not, for he is only a man all the time ; but I 
do not think it is likely they would do it. 

7117. {Chairman.) Is that the only railway on 
which these cheap excursion trains have been orga- 
nized ?— They are running excursion trains for the 
Exhibition on the Great Southern and Western line. 

7118. At low fares ? — I think at a single fare, 
return tickets. Mr. Haughton, the chairman, told me 
the other day that they had rather lost by it. 
Whether the season had not rightly opened, I do not 
know, but they intended to try it again. 

7119. {Mr. Glyn.) What reduction did they make 
from the ordinary rate charged ? — The usual thing is 
a return ticket for a single fare. 

7120. That is half?— Yes. 

7121. {Mr. Ayrton.) Is there any difficulty in or- 
ganizing excursion trains in Ireland from a want of 
conveniences and facilities for the amusement and 
entertainment of the people at the places to which 
the excursions might be made, as compared with what 
you see in England ? — I do not think there is. There 



are certain parts to which the railway communication 
is not yet complete, and where cars work in connexion 
with the railways, such as those excursions which I 
have mentioned round through Connemara. 

7122. Is there the same provision in the way of 
hotels and places of entertainment where people can 
find every convenience and accommodation if they go 
on an excursion ? — At Killarney there is very good 
accommodation. Connemara is in the far west, and 
is not so well supplied with hotels and accommodation 
of that kind. 

7 123. Is it -difficult to get anything to eat in Con- 
nemara ? — No, there is plenty to eat there ; they 
have improved the hotel in Clifton. It is six or 
eight years since I was in the west ; but I have heard 
that the accommodation now is on a better footing. 
If your Grace would like to look at this list of these 
letters I will hand it in, and I will leave the letters 
with the secretary. {The same was handed in, 
headed, “ Irish Railway Reform Movement. State- 
“ ment, as submitted by the Right I-Ion. one Lord 
“ Mayor of Dublin to the Royal Commissioners on 
“ Railways, showing cause of complaints on Irish 
“ lines.” — Vide Appendix AM.) 

7124. Have you observed any statements in the 
letters upon which you think you could furnish the 
Commission with any explanations of your own ?—• I 
do not think there are ; they are nearly all complaints 
of overcharges, which I presume the other witnesses 
examined have spoken of. 

7125. {Capt. Gallon.) You mean complaints of 
charges which the parties consider excessive ? — Yes; 
and this system militates against the shopkeeper in 
the country in this way, that parties living in the 
neighbourhood round these country towns find it 
more advantageous to go and buy direct in Dublin 
than to deal in the country towns for goods. 

7126. It is therefore an advantage for Dublin ? — 
In some cases it is, and many people go up ; but it is 
the destruction of the small shopkeeper ,- the differ- 
-ence of freight very often makes his fair profit. 

7127. The person who buys in Dublin has to pay 
for the carriage of the goods down ? — No ; they bring 
them down with them. 

7128. They have to go by the train with their 
goods, and their own fare has to be added to the 
expense ? — Yes ; but they may be in Dublin on other 
business ; this is an idea only of my own. 

7129. {Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that any sys- 
tem would prevent people, who are casually in 
Dublin, from availing themselves of the larger mar- 
ket in Dublin rather than deal with the small local 
shopkeepers ? — I think that if the local shopkeepers 
could get the goods down at a low price so as at all 
to compete with the price in Dublin, the people there 
would deal with them ; but if the local shopkeeper 
has to put on an extra profit, then he shuts himself 
out from the local market. 

7130. Do you not think that these purchases in 
Dublin result from a person having a larger market 
to. go to, and a better choice, instead of going to a 
small country shopkeeper who has but a very small 
stock, and very often sells a doubtful article? — I 
think it is so. 

7131. {Lord Donoughmore.) I believe you carry 
on business in Dublin ? — Yes, I am a soap manufac- 

7132. I suppose you send your products all over 
the country ? — Yes. 

7133. Do you find in consequence of the different 
rates charged between Liverpool or other towns in 
England and the towns in Ireland, as compared with 
the rates between different towns in Ireland, that you 
are put to a disadvantage ? — Yes, particularly as to 
Sligo. We have been obliged to ship goods over to 
Liverpool, and then they are taken round by sea 
to Sligo. 

7134. You find that it is cheaper to send them by 
that route than to send them direct from Dublin to 
Sligo by railway ? — Yes. The result is that we do 
send them now by railway as it is completed ; but we 
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have to allow the. shopkeepers their 10s. upon a ton 
of soap, which is nearly half our profit. The shop- 
keeper says, if you send the soap to me the other way 
the freight is so much less that we have to cut clown 
that 10s. to compete with the Liverpool manufacturer. 

7135. ( Lord Stanley.) What is the relative cost of 
sending your goods from Liverpool and from Dublin 
to Sligo ? — I do not know the charges ; but I made 
an inquiry of my clerk just before I left town, about 
a month ago, as to what the practice of the house now 
was, and he said, “ Previously, when I used to attend 
“ to the business, we invariably sent them round by 
“ Liverpool to Sligo.” Then I said, “ Is that practice 
“ continued now ?” He said, “No, they send them 
“ direct now ; but we have to allow the party the 
“ difference represented by the extra charge, which is 
“ equal to about 10s. a ton.” 

7136. How do the goods go from Liverpool to 
Sligo, by water or through Dublin ? — No, not at all 
that way. They go round the coast; and they go 
that way to Ballina likewise. 

7137. {Mr. Ayrton.) If the conveyance by sea is 
cheaper than the conveyance by land, what are you 
to do ; how can you get over that natural difficulty ? 
— I do not know, except by lowering the land car- 
riage. I think the land carriage is too high ; but 
still the railway companies say it will not pay to 
charge less. But they have not tried it, to see 
whether it would not lead to bringing an extra 
quantity of goods across. 

7138. Suppose the rates to be lowered, would you 
send any greatly increased quantity of soap ? — 
Decidedly, because there are a number of parties in 
Sligo still who deal directly with Liverpool, and if 
we could undersell the Liverpool men by 5s. a ton, 
we should get the preference ; but the price of the 
article is brought down so low now that it is just a 
question whether we lose the profit ; 5s. a ton just 
turns the market. 

7139. Is not that the result of natural circum- 
stances, that one manufacturer is in one port and 
another manufacturer in another, and the freight 
from one port is lower than the freight from the 
other ? — Yes ; but I think it injures the Dublin 
manufacturer. 

7140. You can send your soap by sea from Dublin 
to Sligo, can you not ? — No ; there are no vessels 
for the purpose. 

7141. That is a natural difficulty in trade, is it 
not ? — I know that the Dublin people feel it very 
much as a difficulty, and as to a remedy for it, it is 
just a question whether, even if the fares were 
lowered on the railway, it would bring trade direct 
to Dublin, I think it would. 

7142. It would be profitable to the railway com- 
panies, you think, to lower the rates ? — I think they 
would have more to do if they did so. 

7143. That being sO, why cannot you make them 
understand that ? — We have written frequently to 
the chairmen of these boards. I have written fre- 
quently to the directors of the Great Southern and 
Western line as to a lower tariff instead of the 
higher charges from Dublin to Cork, to enable us to 
compete with the Liverpool men, but they will not 
consent to it. The chairman stated that he should 
have to alter the whole tariff if he lowered the rate 
in one case, and the Liverpool people would cry out 
against him. 

7144. You cannot persuade the railway directors 
that it would be a profitable thing for them to do ? — 
I cannot ; they will not yield ; we could supply the 
Cork market with soap if they lowered the carriage 
of soap one-half. There again it is a matter of profit 
on the article, which is so very small. 

7145. In Cork what is the competition against the 
railway that prevents your sending your soap by the 
railway ; is it the sea carriage from Dublin to Cork ? 
— Yes ; and from Liverpool to Cork . 

7146. They can get it cheaper at Cork by having 
it brought round by sea from Liverpool ? — The 



Liverpool parties can supply Cork with soap cheaper 
than the Dublin people can. 

7147. That is to say, the freights from Liverpool to 
Cork are cheaper than from Dublin to Cork ? — Yes. 
I have a table here which Alderman Mackie sent to 
me, showing the through rates from different towns 
in England to different towns in Ireland, showing the 
various relations of one to the other, and how they 
affect his trade. He is a seed merchant, and he 
intended to have accompanied me over to have given 
his evidence ; but just as I was starting his young 
man came and handed this to me on board the steamer, 
but without any explanation. It is a very interesting 
table, and I dare say the Commissioners would like to 
look over it {handing in the same. Vide Appendix 
AN.) 

7148. {Capt. Galton.) Do you consider that these 
various grievances which you have been detailing are 
sufficiently important to call for the intervention of 
the Government ? — I think they are. 

7149. In what way would you have that interven- 
tion exercised ? — I think, with many others, that at 
the present time there is not a cordial understanding 
on the railway boards. For example there is the 
Waterford and Limerick Railway, and there is the 
Great Southern and Western Railway ; they do not 
pull well together, and the result is that a passenger 
leaving Limerick for Dublin in the morning cannot 
return again on the same day. Then some of the 
northern railways do not pull well together, as I 
understand ; and it struck me that if this Commission 
were to suggest that a committee should sit in Dublin 
or in Ireland, and go through the country and see the 
real position of the railway systems, some good might 
result from it. I think they might sit in Dublin. 

7150. {Mr. Roebuck.) Could not all that know- 
ledge be acquired by sitting in England? All we 
want to know is, the different rates charged on the 
different railways, and cannot that information be 
obtained through the railway companies without 
gentlemen sitting in Dublin ? — I think that the fact 
of the Commissioners sitting in the country, or in the 
capital of the country, would make an impression on 
the minds of the inhabitants that the people here are 
perfectly alive to the state of the case. The people 
get quite excited, and if the Commissioners sat in 
Dublin the witnesses would be under examination on 
the spot, and they would begin to see probably that 
they had been going astray, and they would have to 
come to some understanding with one another. 

7151. Do you think that there would be any 
difference in an examination carried on in Dublin 
and in London ?■ — I do not think there would be, so 
far as that goes, but I think you could get much more 
evidence there than in London. 

7152. But not better evidence ; and the question 
is, whether the Commissioners are not able to obtain 
all the evidence they require by sitting here ? — I 
have been speaking to a good many persons in Dublin 
upon this subject, who have more experience on the 
matter than I have, and they seem to think that it 
would be a good move to make and a beneficial one. 

7153. Might not other people at Liverpool, for 
instance, say exactly the same thing, that they wanted 
a commission to come down to Liverpool ; you want 
one in Dublin, and why should not they say the same 
thing at Liverpool ? — I think there is a difference 
between the two things. I think that the Liverpool 
people are not in the same position as we are. I do 
not think that the railways in England have the same 
faults in them as they have in Ireland. 

7154. Just as many claims are forwarded to the 
Government from Liverpool as from Dublin, but 
commissioners are not sent down to Liverpool to 
make inquiries ? — My own opinion as to the Irish 
people, knowing as I do their habits and their feelings 
in every way, is that a commission sitting in Dubliu, 
inquiring into the railway system pursued in Ireland, 
would have a very beneficial effect in the country ; 
it would show the country that the English Govern- 
ment were exerting themselves to remedy the evils 
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which exist; and I may just mention to the Commis- 
sioners that the feeling over in Dublin, with regard 
to this inquiry, is this — they say, “ Oh, it will end in 
“ nothing ; the Commissioners will just bring up a 
“ report and it will end in nothing ; what is the use 
“ of our going over to England to give evidence, 
“ there will be nothing done.” 

7155. Might not the result be the same if the 
Commissioners sat in Dublin ?■ — I think that you 
would get a great deal more evidence in Dublin as to 
the position of things. I think it is just the same as 
if a man wants to improve his estate ; if he goes down 
and walks over it and examines the people who are 
living upon it, and comes in contact with them, he is 
a great deal more likely to find out the defects which 
exist upon that estate than if he held a court in 
London and heard it all through an agent. 

7156. But this Commission hears evidence from 
Ireland ; everyone who chooses to come is at liberty 
to come ; the Commissioners are willing to hear 
them. If the evidence is worth anything it will 
come, as we have already had it, from Ireland, and 
the habits of the people, I take it, have nothing to do 
with the matter, or nothing more than could be ex- 
plained by the evidence. How do the habits of the 
people affect the evidence ? — I think it would be 
looked upon as a kindly move on the part of the 
Government towards Ireland, and the feeling would 
be reciprocated, and they would exert themselves to 
meet the views of the Government in every way 
and try to remedy the evil. 

7157. Has not the Government evinced such a 
feeling by appointing this Commission to inquire 
into the state of the Irish railways ? — Yes, to a 
certain extent it has, and to a certain extent it has 
been responded to by the people in Dublin. They 
have called a meeting, and they have got together 
such witnesses as they could, and they have sent 
them over to be examined, as you have seen, from the 
meeting that was held, but it would be carried to a 
greater extent than that, and in a beneficial way. 

7158. In what way would it be beneficial ? — I do 
think that the mere sitting of a committee in Dublin 
would remedy the thing ; I think that the committee 
should have delegates appointed, in order to go 
through the different parts of the country, and draw 
up a report to be aftewards considered by the com- 
mittee sitting in Dublin. 

7159. You would have a roving commission over 
the whole country ? — To certain parts of it. 

7160. Do you not think that the people of England 
would be inclined to demand the same thing, and 
why should there not be an inquiry about Northum- 
berland in the same way, and why should not a 
roving commission be sent there as you would pro- 
pose from Dublin to Castlebar ? — I think that if the 
Government had any serious intention of carrying 
out great railway reforms in Ireland, such as pur- 
chasing up some of the railways or lending money at 
a very low rate of interest with the view of reducing 
the fares and charges, it would be absolutely necessary, 
before they did that, that they should inquire more 
minutely into the state of the case in Ireland, and I 
think that naturally they would send delegates 
throughout the country to obtain information. 

7161. How do you know that this Commission are 
not inquiring minutely iuto the whole subject at this 
moment ? — I do not know. You may be doing so. 
I merely throw out these views as resulting from my 
knowledge of the country, and what I believe to be 
the feeling of the people in Ireland as to the Commis- 
sion sitting here. 

7162. ( Capt. Galton.) You did not say, I think, 
that you thought it desirable the Government should 
interfere much in the railways ? — I think that in the 
case of some of the railways it would be very bene- 
ficial. 

7163. I understood you to say that all you thought 
it desirable to do at present was, that this Commis- 
sion should pursue further inquiries, but do you 
consider it desirable that tlie Government should 
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lend their money to the Irish railway companies ? — 
Yes, with a view to taking some steps to buy up 
sbme of the railways, or of lending them money at a 
very low rate of interest. 

7164. {Mr. Ayrton.) In your communications with 
persons at public meetings, have you gathered that, 
there is any definite desire on the part of the com- 
munity that the Government should do anything in 
regard to the Irish railways ? — I think there is a 
general feeling throughout the country that the 
railway directors are not liberal enough with the 
public. 

7165. Have you ascertained whether there is any 
precise or definite wish on the part of the community 
in Ireland that the Government should do any- 
thing whatever as to the Irish railways ?— I think 
there is a large section of the inhabitants who have 
expressed their opinions that it is necessary. On the 
other hand, I have' met with a great number of those 
who are chiefly composed of directors of these lines 
of railway and of their friends, who would rather take 
the other course, that is, who are opposed to Go- 
vernment interference, and who think that such a 
step would interfere to a certain extent with private 
rights. 

7166. What is the definite wish or the purpose of 
those who wish the Government to interfere ? what 
is it that the Government are to do ? — I have not 
heard them state or point out any very clear plan ; in 
fact, I do not think that they see clearly what course 
the Government are to take. Mr. Galt has written a 
book on railways, and he has spoken at the meetings 
which have been held, but his views have been 
laughed at a great deal. His idea of travelling so 
cheap, and of treating a human being like a letter and 
transporting him along like a letter, has been laughed 
at ; but there are many persons who go a good way 
along with him in thinking that the Government, by 
purchasing up the railways at a certain rent, might 
be doing something that would be very beneficial to 
the people by reducing the fares. And supposing 
that the Government lost by the transaction they 
might put a tax upon the country in the shape of a 
penny in the pound oivthe income tax so as to make 
up the difference ; people think that that would not be 
felt all over the country. 

7167. (Mr. Roebuck.) Do you mean confining that 
tax to Ireland ?— Yes, that is one of those propositions 
that I have heard advanced by some people. 

7168. (Mr. Ayrton.) Among the community or 
the persons with whom you have associated in con- 
nexion with this agitation have you found that 
proposition has met with general approbation and 
assent ? — I have heard them speaking about it, and 
some very wise heads, or people who are considered 
to be very clever, have said that they thought it could 
never be carried out, but I do not myself think that 
it is impracticable. 

7169. But it has not received general assent, or 
can you put it before the Commission as a proposition 
that meets with general approval in Ireland ? — That 
really I could not give an answer to ; I have no 
means of telling. I have never asked the question of 
a sufficient number of people, and received replies to 
enable me to answer the question. I have never 
called a meeting and submitted a resolution to it, 
saying, “ Are you prepared to assent to such a system 
“ being carried out, and as many as wish for it will 
“ say Aye.” That has never been tried. However, 
I know many who think that it is feasible, but there 
are others who see great difficulties in the way. 

7170. May I take it that you have not matured 
any plan that you wish to submit to the Commission? 
— Yes ; I have never gone into the figures sufficiently 
to be able to suggest any plan. 

7171. (Mr. Horsfall.) Although you state that 
you have not ascertained the opinions of others, 
would the plan you have just suggested in your 
opinion be generally acceptable ? — -I think it would 
if the present owners of the property would sustain 
no loss when the matter was adjusted ; there are 
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many proprietors in some of the lines of railway who 
would not he satisfied to sell the lines at the present 
price of the shares; they think they will improve very 

7172. (Lord Donouffhmore.) With respect to the 
proposed additional penny in the pound upon the 
income tax, I suppose you pay income tax under 
Schedule D. ? — I pay income tax on the profits made 
in my business. 

7173. How would you like to have to pay an addi- 
tional penny in the pound ? — I do not think I should 
mind it at all. I think that the benefit to the country 
should be looked at ; the people being able to travel 
for two-thirds or one half of the present rates all 
through the country, and goods being carried at 
similarly low rates. 

7174. Do you think that the increase in your 
business, from the greater facility which would be 
afforded, could be such as to recompense you for the 
additional penny in the pound you would have to 
pay ? — I think it would. 

7175. How do you think that such an additional 
charge would be received by the owners of landed 
property ; what would they say to it ? — Unless they 
could see clearly that it would bring them higher 
rents for their houses and for their land I do not 
think they would like it much, because they are not 
in business and would not profit as manufacturers 
would. 

7176. I will take the case of Lord Pembroke, who 
is the owner of considerable landed property in Dub- 
lin ; how do you think that he would like to have to 
pay an additional penny in the pound for this pur- 
pose ; what benefit would he derive in return for it ? 
— I think he would hesitate before he would pay it. 
I think it is a nice question to look forward to see 
how it would benefit his property, but the country 
might be so improved, and the population might come 
back to it again, and there might be a demand for the 
houses in Dublin, where his property is, and they 
might fetch a higher rent than they do now, and 
there might be a greater demand for building ground 
from the increase of the population and the increased 
prosperity of the country ; it is just a matter of 
calculation. 

7177. (Lord Stanley.) I suppose you calculate 
upon the deficit to be made up in that way being 
only temporary, that is to say, you would not consider 
it fair, I presume, that passengers and goods should 
be permanently conveyed below a fair remunerating 
price, and the difference to be made up at the cost 
of the public ? — I look at it in this light, that after a 
time the increase of traffic upon the lines would be 
such that the penny in the pound would cease to be 
levied upon the country, but that for a time it would 
be required. 

7178. (Lord Donouffhmore.) Would not that be a 
tax upon the general community for the benefit of 
the merchants and traders, or are they not the class 
who would be principally benefited by the proposed 
reduction of the rates charged upon railways ? — In 
my opinion the whole community would in fact receive 
a benefit from it ; they would be enabled to travel 
about. I often have to go down to collect some rents 
from a small property of mine in Kildare, and if I 
could go up and down for half the fare, and I calculated 
all the money that I should save, I believe it would 
amount to a great part of the increased income tax 
that I should have to pay. But still I consider that 
we must look to what would, be for the good of the 
whole country in such a movement as this ; it is very 
difficult to legislate for the mass of the people without 
injuring, to a certain extent, a certain class. 

7179. (Mr. Roebuck.) Will you be good enough to 
read that resolution (handing the same to the witness), 
and state what you think would be the result if you 
were to put it to a public meeting in Dublin ? — 
“ That the railways of Ireland be bought by the 
“ Government, and if any loss arise from such acqui- 
“ sition that loss to be repaid to the Government by 
“ an increased tax on income ; such tax to be imposed 



“ on the people of Ireland alone.” I think it would 
be necessary, in order to carry that at any meeting, 
there should be a little addition made to it in this 
shape : — “ That the railways of Ireland be bought by 
“ the Government with a view to lowering the rates 
“ from the present day one third or one half, &c.” 
I think that that would be carried ; but I do not 
believe they would consent to it, unless they had 
something in exchange for their increased income 
tax. 

7180. (Sir R. Hill.) Have not the landowners of 
Ireland benefited largely by the construction of rail- 
ways ? — I think that the whole country has been 
benefited. 

7181. Would not that benefit be extended by a 
large reduction in the rates charged upon the rail- 
ways ? — I think so. 

7182. Supposing the rates to be lowered, would 
not all classes derive an immediate advantage from 
that lowering of the rates ? — I think so. 

7183. Would they not, in addition to that, derive 
a further, advantage from the improvement that would 
take place in trade, and from the increased value of 
laud ? — I think so ; and that is my reason for believ- 
ing that the resolution, with my little amendment, 
would be passed in a meeting of the people of Ireland 
if it were put and thoroughly explained to them. 

7184. That is to say, if they believed that the 
purchase of the railways by the Government would 
lead to an extensive reduction of the rates of charge ? 
— Yes. 

7185. (Lord Donoughmorc.) How would such a 
reduction in the rates of charge benefit the landowner 
whose land was let on long leases — he could not raise 
his rents ? — I think that the head landlord would 
have to wait until the lease was out before he could 
raise the rent. 

7186. Do you not observe that in the meantime he 
would still have to pay the increased income tax ? — 
Yes. There are but few noblemen in the country, 
or landowners, who have all their estates set on long 
leases, and they would get plenty of their land relet 
at higher rates, owing to an improved railway system, 
and that would compensate them ; and as the leases 
fell out in other places they could raise the rents. 

7187. Is not a great deal of the land in Ireland 
held on perpetuity leases ? — I do not think there is. 
There may be in the case of building’ground, perhaps, 
in the neighbourhood of Dublin, in fee simple. 

7188. The owners of property held on perpetuity 
leases would be subject to the tax, and they could 
derive no benefit whatever, because they could not 
raise their rents ? — That is a nice point. 

7189. Is it not a fact ? — It appears that it would 
be rather an injustice to that class of persons. 

7190. ( Sir R. Hill.) Would not the owners of the 
land travel upon the railways ? — Yes, they would. I 
do not think that a person would derive the same 
benefit who had set his land at a low rate in per- 
petuity that the landlord would who had not so set 
his land ; but still, personally, he would derive a 
certain amount of benefit. 

7191 (Lord Donouglimore .) Supposing him to be 
an absentee, would he not be equally subject to the 
proposed tax ; and how would he derive the slightest 
benefit ? — I am very much against all absentees. I 
would recommend them to live at home, and then 
they would get the full value of the system. In many 
cases they would derive no benefit; but. if a landlord 
was anxious for the welfare of the country, and of 
the people who lived upon his estates, he would look 
upon this as a national advantage. That is one of 
the difficulties in the case. 

7192. (Sir R. Hill.) Does not an absentee land- 
lord require to have a bailiff or some such person 
present ? — They always have an agent. 

71^3. Then those agents would derive an ad- 
vantage ? — Of course they would from loweiung the 
fares. 

7194. And from the reduced prices of the articles 
they consumed ? — Yes. 
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7195. Also in reduced charges upon cattle carried 
to or from the estate, and upon the produce of the 
estate generally ? — Yes. 

7196. Indirectly therefore, would not the owner of 
an estate derive an advantage, although he might be 
an absentee ? — He would no doubt. 

7197. (Mr. Horsfall.) The landlord would derive 
a benefit to this extent, that the tenant would be 
placed in a better position to pay his rent ? — Yes, 
no doubt he would, and he would feel that his tenant, 
was a sure one ; there are many landlords in Ireland 
who, I believe, have set their lands to tenants for 
perpetuity, and the tenants give them up when they 
find that they cannot make anything out of them, and 
go off to America : I think that there are such cases, 
whereas if this scheme was carried out it would not 
happen, as the tenant would have the advantage of a 
cheap mode of travelling and a cheap mode of con- 
veying his cattle and bringing them to market. 

7198. (Mr. Ayrton .) Everybody in Ireland would 
be benefited, but the persons who had to pay the 
income tax would pay for that benefit out of their 
own pockets ? — Just so. 

7199. Do you see any particular justice in that ? — 
I think that if the community at large receives a 
benefit from the state, it is only fair that they should 
make a return for it. 

7200. But the tax would be imposed on a very 
limited class in Ireland for the benefit of the whole ? 
— I think I have already shown that the whole com- 
munity would receive a benefit ; some no doubt more 
than others. 

7201. Do you think that if the whole community, 
not only those who pay income tax but those who 
consume whisky, had a per-centage of the tax put 
upon them, that any ordinary assembly would assent 
to the proposition that the loss should be distributed 
over the whole community by direct and indirect 
taxation ? — I myself prefer indirect taxation ; I 
would rather not see it at all, but pay it as a matter 
of course. 

7202. What particular benefit is to arise from 
limiting the charge on the one hand, and of putting 
it on the community on the other. You first propose 
to benefit the community by taking 500,000/. off the 
charges they incur in travelling by railway, then you 
propose to put that 500,000/. again on the community 
in the form of taxation. What would be the par- 
ticular benefit arising from that ? — I think the great 
point that we want to arrive at is the thorough 
development of the railway system in Ireland, so as 
to make it most advantageous to the people. I hold 
that a reduction in the fares carried out on the prin- 
ciple that we have been talking of, alter a year or two 
would have the effect of doing away altogether with 
this extra tax, that it would bring in a sufficient 
revenue, and in fact prove a benefit instead of a loss, 
and I say that it is better to take a step to attain that 
end rather than to do nothing and let things remain 
as they are. 

7203. ( Lord Stanley.) In the event of your ex- 
pectation not being realized, and the deficit not being 
made up, for what period of time would you continue 
the subsidy to the Irish railways, or would you dis- 
continue it at any rate after a few years ? — I think 
that if the project is carried out by the Government 
it will have to be adhered to ; I do not think they 
could ever go back again. If once they took up the 
railways they could not go back again to the old 
system ; that could not be done. I may state that 
I think there would'be one great advantage from the 
Government taking them up, and which would follow 
from concentrating the management of the different 
lines; a great saving would in this way be effected. 
Just consider the number of different companies 
which are to be found between Dublin and the 
Giant’s Causeway. I suppose there are 20, and 
every one of them has a secretary, an assistant- 
secretary, and a staff of officers in the various towns, 
and there are the directors to be paid. All these 
directors have their friends to put in places, and they 
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become a charge on every one of these individual J . Barrington, 
lines. If they were all concentrated in one head Es( l- 

establishment I suppose that there would be 50 per " — ’ 

cent, of those charges upon the railways saved, 2 9th Jupe 18C 5, 
which would of course go as a set-off against the 
apparent loss that might take place. 

7204. (Sir R. Hill.) If a large reduction in the 
rates of charge was made, a certain amount of gain 
would result to the public, first in the shape of re- 
duced payments to the railways, and eventually 
probably in the shape of more frequent journeys ; a 
larger quantity of goods would be transmitted by 
railway : would there be any chance whatever that 
the loss which would have to be made good from 
income tax would be as great in amount as the gain 
to the public ? — I think that the gain to the public 
would be a great deal more than the loss eventually. 

7205. Therefore the case assumed, viz., that a small 
class of individuals would have to compensate the 
Government by paying a sum equal to the gain dis- 
tributed over a larger class, is not a possible case ? — 

I think not. 

7206. (Mr. Gower.) IIow would you deal with 
new railways, either those in course of construction, 
or to be made hereafter; would you deal with them 
in the same way as with the existing railways ? — 1 
think that if the Government took up the railways 
they would have to make the new ones, and carry 
them on on the same principle, to make the trade of 
the country harmonize together. 

7207. Supposing additional lines to be made, and 
there was a loss consequent upon the reduction made 
in the charges, which was to be made up by income 
tax, that tax would have to be increased with refer 
ence to the new lines ? — Of course. 

7208. Would not those districts which are already 
accommodated by railways be adverse to any exten- 
sion of railways in that or other districts ? — It might 
so happen that an extension of railways in a district 
which had already been supplied with railways might 
improve that district even still more, and much more 
in my opinion than the amount of any tax they would 
be obliged to pay. It is a very speculative thing 
altogether ; but that is my own private opinion 
about it, looking at the state of the country. 

7209. (Sir R. Hill.) Railways could not be ex- 
tended without the consent of Parliament ? — Of 
course not. 

7210. If the extension of railways had the effect of 
throwing an additional burden on those who contri- 
buted to the tax raised for the purpose of indemnify- 
ing the Government, would not that furnish a sufficient 
ground of opposition to the extension of railways ? — 

I think that when the question arises of making a 
new railway all these matters must be calculated by 
the Government, and of course if there was a very 
great loss anticipated, or they did not think there was 
a fair chance of its paying in the end, they would not 
make the line. 

7211. Is it desirable in the interests of the public 
at large that railways which are unremunerative 
should be constructed ? — I think that in a properly 
constituted country railways should not be constructed 
unless they showed a fair likelihood of being remune- 
rative. 

7212. (Mr. Gower.) Might not a railway be con- 
structed which would be remunerative if the Company 
was left to charge what fares it liked, but which would 
not be remunerative if you enforced a reduction of 
the fares ? — High charges would militate against the 
trade in the district ; the traffic would not go over 
the line, and I think it would be a suicidal policy to 
pursue if the charges were not lowered. I do not 
think that anyone would travel over the line except 
those who resided there, and had a local interest in 
the place, and were obliged to go. 

7213. If the alternative was that the district should 
not have any railway at all, might not the inhabitants 
be willing to pay high charges rather than not be able 
to travel at all ? — I think that in such a case I would 
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J. Barrington, let them take to the road until the country was suffi- 
Esq. ciently populated to make the railway pay. 

~ — 7214. (Sir R. Hill.) Suppose such a case to arise, 

29th June 1865. might no t Parliament make an exception in favour of 
such railways ? — Of course it might, but I think that 
if they made exceptions in that way it might lead to 
exceptions being made in other parts of the country, 
and it would upset the regular uniform traffic through- 
out the whole. 

7215. I will suppose the present railways to come 
under the arrangement which you have in view ; that 
they are to be bought by the Government, and the 
fares at present charged greatly reduced. If parties 
after that should think it desirable to construct a new 
railway, but were of opinion that it would be unre- 
munerative unless higher charges were made upon it 
than upon the old lines, would there be anything to 
prevent Parliament taking that matter into their con- 
sideration, and if they were satisfied that the view 
taken by the projectors was a correct one, allowing 
that railway to be made with high maximum rates ? — 
That is a question altogether for a Parliamentary com- 
mittee to decide. 

7216. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you think that people 
would continue to pay taxes on account of the railway 
charges being reduced all over the country, and at the 
same time have to pay higher rates upon certain 
railways? Would it not be very difficult to carry out 
such a system as that ?— I think it would. In legis- 
lating you must look to the advantage to be derived 
by the whole country, you cannot legislate to please 
all parties. 

7217. (Capt. Galton.) What is the average fare 
per mile by the public cars in -Ireland, in districts 
where there are no railways ? — I think that Mr. 
Bianconi has a car running from Galway to Castlebar. 
The distance is about 40 miles, and I think the fare 
is 3s. 6d., which would be about a penny a mile ; it 
is an outside car. 

7218. (Lord Donoughmore.) If the Government 
were to take possession of all the existing railways 
in Ireland, do not you think it would be necessary 
almost, for the completion of the scheme, that all 
future railways should come into the hands of the 
Government ? — I do, of course. 

7219. Therefore it would scarcely do, when once 
the change had taken place, and the existing railways 
were placed in the hands of the Government, for 
Parliament to give authority to any private speculators 

to make hew railways in the country ? I doubt 

whether it would, unless it was done on condition 
that after a certain time they were handed over to 
the Government to be put under the same system. 
There might be special legislation to suit a particular 
locality. In Belgium, I believe, all the railways are 
under the Government. 

7220. ( Sir R. Hill.) All this would depend upon 

the will of Parliament, would it not ? Yes. 

7221. If Parliament was of opinion that to con- 
struct new railways would add to the burden of the 
Government or to the burden of the payers of income 
tax in Ireland, they might, if they chose, say these 
railways shall not be constructed ? — They might. 
There is one matter that I wish particularly to 
allude to, and that is the high charges for the carriage 
of coals. Mr. Goodbody, who is a large miller, in the 
centre of Ireland, in a letter which I have received 
from him this morning, alludes to it, and, with the 
permission of the ■ Commission, I will read his 
letter. 

t222. (Chairman.) Be so good as to read it. — “I 
■' {•hink that coal, if carried more cheaply, would come 
“ into more general use; the advanced value of labour 
“ makes turf more expensive ; and though it would 
“ take some time to change habits, I have no doubt 
“ that coal at \d. per ton per mile would be a fruit- 
“ ful source of revenue.” 

7223. (Mr. Glyn.) From what part of Ireland 
does he write ?— -From Clara, which is in the centre 
of Ireland and within 15 miles of the Shannon. 



7224. (Lord Donoughmore.) That is in a country 
full of peat-bogs, is it not ? — Yes. I-Ie says here 
that the habits of the people would change, and that 
they would buy coal, which would induce a large 
traffic in coals from England, that steam colliers 
would run from England to Dublin, that coals would 
be carried right down there, and that such traffic 
would produce a profitable return to the railways. 

7225. (Mr. Glyn.) Does he mention the price at 
which he would wish the coal to be carried down to 
his station ? — He means generally to be carried into 
the interior of the country. We have coal mines in 
Ireland ; but it is anthracite, which is not suitable 
for domestic purposes. 

7226. (Lord Donoughmore.) Do you not think 
that if coal was carried into Ireland in such quantities 
as completely to supersede the use of turf, it would 
deprive a very large class of people of employment, 
who now earn their living by making and saving 
turf, and selling it in the different towns? — I scarcely 
know the amount of the population that is engaged 
in that occupation ; but I think the advantage of 
getting coal cheaply in the interior of the country 
would compensate the poor people for that, or that 
they would obtain employment in other ways. 

7227. Do you think it would compensate those who 
now obtain their livelihood by cutting and saving 
turf? — I think that generally they would get em- 
ployment elsewhere ; some of them would suffer, no 
doubt. 

7228. (Mr. Roebuck.) Is not the objection which 
is suggested to the introduction of coal the objection 
that was always made to the introduction of ma- 
chinery ; — Of course it is. 

7229. If it has been proved to be futile as against 
the introduction of machinery, is it not very likely to 
prove futile in the case referred to ? — Of course if is. 
The fact of getting coal into the interior of the 
country, and making it available for working ma- 
chinery, would provide employment for those people 
much more profitable than that of cutting turf. 

7230. (Capt. Galton.) Did you not state that one 
of the reasons why you thought it desirable to 
introduce coal was that the rate of wages was getting 
so high that it was no longer remunerative to cut 
turf ? — That is what Mr. Goodbody says ; the num- 
ber of the population that used to cut turf is greatly 
diminished. 

7231. (Sir R. Hill.) What is the distance of the 
place you have named from the nearest port ? — About 
80 miles ; it is about half the width of Ireland. 

7232. What is the present charge by railway for 
the conveyance of coals ? — I do not know. 

7233. It has been stated to be for a considerable 
distance about a penny a mile ; your own information 
does not negative that statement ? — No ; Mr. Good- 
body states that it is a penny a ton per mile. 

7234. What is the present charge ? — I do not know 
what it is. 

7235. Of course any reduction in the railway 
charges would not affect the price of the coal at the 
port ? — If there was a large demand springing up in 
the interior of the country for coal, the price would 
rise a little in the port, but the demand would very 
soon be supplied by screw steamers, and more collier 
vessels, and it would soon equalize itself. 

7236. A reduction in the railway charges would 
not lower the price at the port ? — I think not. 

7237. Therefore the price at which coal would be 
sold at Clara would be reduced only by the difference 
of freight between the port and the town ? — Just so. 

7238. That is to say, about 80 times a halfpenny ? 
— Yes, or 3s. 4 *7. a ton. 

7239. Do you think that that would very materially 
increase the consumption of coal ? — I think that 3s. 
or 4s. a ton is a large thing upon such an article as 
coal, where the price varies from 15s. to 20s.; it is 
about 25 per cent. 

7240. Do you think it would bring coal into use 
in places where turf could be obtained in the neigh- 
bourhood ? — Mr. Goodbody, who is the owner of large 
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landed property, seems to think so, and he is a better 
authority than I am. My Opinion is that it is likely 
it would be so. 

7241. ( Capt. Gallon.) Are not the facilities afforded 
for unloading coal in the port of Dublin very defective ? 
— The port of Dublin is supplied now by colliers. 

7242. But I am referring to the means afforded for 
unloading coal, are not they deficient ? — It is done in 
the old style, filling the coal into bags, and carrying 
it off on men’s shoulders, but there is a movement 
going on in Dublin, the object of which is to empty 
the ships by machinery. 

7243. Do yon think that will save much in the cost 
of the coal ? — It is expected that it will make the price 
of coal uniform throughout the year. At the present 
time it varies 6s. and 7s. a ton, according to whether 
an easterly wind sets in, and there is a small stock 
only in the city. There is a monopoly in the hands 
of some parties, and they raise the price. I have 
known the price rise from 15s. to 20s. a ton. 

7244. (Mr. Ayrton.) We have been told that the 
arrangements in the port of Dubin are so defective 
that the price of coal is increased by 3s. 4 d. a ton, 
between the landing wharf and the railway, and is it 
not right that that the people of Dublin should exert 
themselves to reduce that 3s. 4 d. in the price of the 
coal rather than, that it should be contributed by the 
revenue, while they remain inactive on the subject ? 
— I think that the people in Dublin ought to endeavour 
to bring coal in as Cheaply as possible. 

7245. Ought they not to do their share in the work 
before they call upon the Government to assist them ? 
— We are doing it as fast as we can, but we are a 
little slow in Dublin, we have not so much public 
spirit in Dublin as in London. 

7246. You are aware I suppose that in most parts 
of England the railway comes down to the landing 
place, and that the coal is unshipped at about 2d. or 
3 d. a ton ? — Yes. 

7247. In Dublin it costs about 3s. Qd. ? — Yes, but 
an Act has been passed during this session to enable 
the Corporation of Dublin to lay down tramways 
along the quays which will enable trucks to be run 
alongside the coal vessels, and the coals will be 
emptied direct into them. In a few years time I have 
no doubt that the present system of discharging coals 
in Dublin will not exist. 

7248. Then you will get coal at such a reduced 
price as to put an end to the use of turf, and stimulate 
the manufactures of Ireland without looking to the 
public revenue for assistance ? — We shall get it in 
both ways, we shall have coals cheaper in Dublin, 
and the people in the interior of the country will also 
get it. 

7249. You say that it will be necessary to effect a 
reduction of 3s. 4 d. a ton. to accomplish these objects, 
and that you will attain that reduction by the im- 
proved' arrangements you are making in Dublin ? — 
Yes ; but we have not got to that yet ; but it would 
be a great inducement to a poor man to use coal if he 
could get it for 2s. .or 3s. a ton cheaper. 

7250. Will not a man in Clara for instance be in 
an infinitely better position as to obtaining a supply 
of coal than a great part of the population in the south 
of England, when the people of Dublin choose to 
exert themselves and do what is necessary ? — I do not 
know how the people are supplied in the south of 
England. 

7251. Are not the people in the south of England 
further from the sources of supply than the people at 

Clara? I doubt if they are, and I do not know what 

the charges for carrying coal over the railways in 
England are. There are coal mines in the centre of 
Ireland ; but any seaport town can be approached by 
a vessel coming from Carlisle or from Newcastle. 

7252. You have coal close to. you on the opposite 
coast of England ? — -Yes. 

7253. Therefore it could be brought by a short sea 
voyage, and sent for a distance of 80 miles into the 
interior ; are not those conditions much more favour- 
able for getting a supply of coal than in many parts 
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of the south of England ?—I think they are, but in J. Barrington, 
the south of England you have no turf. ■ Es 1- 

7254. That is a further advantage which the people 2 9th June 1865 

of Ireland enjoy ?— Yes ; but the poor people in the " 

south of England are better off than the people in the 

interior of Ireland, and they can afford to pay a 
higher price for coal, so that it does not come to the 
same thing; wages are higher, and- they are in a 
better position as inhabitants of the country. 

7255. (Mr. Dalglish.) Supposing that the Govern- 
ment took over the railways in Ireland, and during 
the first three years they sustained an average loss of 
a million per annum, and during; the next three years, 
from increase of traffic on the railways, it turned out 
that there was no loss at all ; would the people of 
Ireland be content with the railway rates as you 
would propose to reduce them, or would they not 
insist upon a further reduction of the rates ? — I do 
not think they would ; I think that if the rates were 
reduced down to what we have been talking about, it 
would satisfy the people, for it would bring them 
down as low as in any other country, lower I think 
than in any country in Europe. 

725 Q. (Capt. Galton.) Are you aware that the 
rates for third-class passengers in India average f-tlis 
of a penny a mile ? — No. 

7257. (Chairman.) I gather from you that it is 
an opinion very generally entertained in Dublin that 
it is desirable that this Commission or some of its 
members should meet in Dublin and elsewhere in Ire- 
land ; can you point out any kind of information that 
could be obtained by going over to Ireland, which we 
cannot obtain by examining witnesses here ? — I think 
that if the Commission sat in Dublin or in Ireland 
evidence would come before them which it is not 
likely will come before them while sitting in London. 

I think that the Commissioners would be more likely 
to know the feeling of the people towards the move- 
ment by being present among them than by sitting 
here, by talking with them and coming in contact with 
them. This very resolution which was put into my 
hand by a member of the Commission could be spoken 
about among them. 

7258. If the Commission sat there I suppose you 
would expect them to proceed in the same way as 
they do here, by examining witnesses ? — Of course 
that would be the way ; but what I thought was this, 
that you could go through the country, or appoint 
agents to go through the country, and ascertain the 
feeling of the people in certain districts, and see 
whether, in the north of Ireland for instance, they 
would be satisfied if their fares were lowered to what 
we have been talking about, and whether they would 
be willing to compensate the Government in the way 
we have been talking about. 

7259. Is there any reason why the witnesses should 
not come here, and state their opinions in this room ? 

— I do not suppose there is ; but I do not think they 
are so likely to come. As I have explained before, 
there is a feeling over in Ireland that this Commission 
will all end in smoke, and there is not that interest 
felt in it, and they do not feel with regard to it as if it 
was likely to end in anything. If the sittings of the 
Commission were held in Dublin, and if the Govern- 
ment were to show the people that they were in 
earnest, and were goiug to do something for the rail- 
way system, it would be looked upon in a very diffe- 
rent light. I say this from my knowledge of the 
people in general. I know that they look upon the 
thing in the way I have described. 

7260. (Capt. Galton.) So far as the facts of the 
case 1 are concerned, the Commissioners can surely 
obtain all the facts which they require just as well 
here as by going over to Ireland ?— — If you can get 
the parties to come forward to tell them as well here 
as in Dublin, of course you can ; but I do not believe 
you will. If you want to legislate for the country, 
you are more likely to do it satisfactorily in the 
country' and in connexion with the people than wehn 
you are away from it. 

q 2 
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J. Barrington, 7261. {Mr. Horsfall.) You do not think-that the 
sq ' facts could be better elicited in Dublin' than in Lon- 
29 th June 1865. c ' on ’ but it is. a matter of feeling on the ’part of the 

Irish people ? — I think that you would-be more likely 

to get more evidence upon the matter, and you would 
see exactly the feeling of the people' towards it there 
better than you can here. Another view of the mat- 
ter is that you might appoint agents to go through the 
country and hold meetings, and invite people -to come, 
or send special commissions into the north, south, 
east, and west, and get people to come there and 
speak about it. 

7262. {Chairman.) Do you think it necessary to go 
to Ireland to form an opinion as- to whether a reduc- 
tion of fares would, or would not, be a proper step to 
cake in Ireland ? — My opinion 'is that it would be a 
very proper step fo take to reduce the fares. 

7263. But is it necessary to go to Irelaud to form 
an opinion upon that ?— I do not think it is, as far as 
that .goes, but I think, that in order to form an opinion 
as to whether it would be wise for the Government 
to take up the Irish railways and to carry out the 
scheme which has been suggested, the Commission 
would find more elements in Ireland to form an opi- 
nion upon, by being present in the country than 
sitting here. 

7264. {Lord Donoughmore.) The point upon 
which I suppose you think we could obtain more 
information in Ireland is the proposed new tax ? — 
Yes. 

7265. You have suggested that public meetings 
should be held in various parts of the country ? — 
That is one way of doing it. 

7266. Is it not probable that at any public meet- 
ings which could be held in any town in Ireland, not 
5 per cent, of the persons present would be payers of 
income tax, or a large proportion of the whole num- 
ber ? — I think you might say 20 per cent. 

7267. Say 20 percent. ; do you not think that the 
other 80per cent, would be glad to put the tax upou the 
20 per cent. ? — Yes, but I do not thiuk that I would 
test their sentiments by a show of hands in a public 
meeting where there was only 20 per cent, of income- 
tax payers. 

7268. {Mr. Ayrton.) You would propose that a 
tax should be put on the people of Ireland to compen- 
sate for the loss sustained by the experiment ? — I am 
in favour of indirect taxation. 

7269. What necessity is there for the Commission 
to go to Ireland ; and as to these public meetings 
cannot they be held in the towns, and resolutions put 
to see whether the people are desirous that a tax 
should be levied ?— That is what I have suggested, 
it could be done in that way. If the Commissioners 
did not like to go over they could delegate parties 
to find out the feeling of the people on that point. 

7270. Could not the sheriffs convene meetings in 
the counties, and invite an expression of opinion from 
the inhabitants upon these points ; and would it not 
be better that that opinion should be given sponta- 
neously without the presence of the Commission ? — 
You could obtain a very fair idea of it in that way, but 
still a meeting of the Commission in Irelaud would be 
a popular thing; it would carry the people more with 
you than by conducting the inquiry here. 

7271. Might not you set an example by calling a 
meeting of the inhabitants of Dublin, and passing a 
resolution expressive of their desire that a tax should 
be imposed upon the people to make good any defi- 
ciency in consequence of a reduction in the railway 
fares, without the presence of a Royal Commission ? — 

I could, but at the same time it would be necessary 
to explain the matter to them. 

7272. The Commissioners could not explain the 
matter to them ; that must be done by gentlemen like 
yourself, who understand it ? — Yes, but I think they 
could explain it. If the Commission were to sit 
openly, and the examination of the witnesses was in 
open court, and the questions put were heard, I think 
it would open the public mind as to the feasibility of 
the thing, But if I were to call a public meeting in 



Dublin, and proposed a resolution to them, they 
would say, “No, we will not be taxed,” and they 
would say that because they would not understand it ; 
but when the matter was ventilated, and their minds 
were brought to bear upon it, they would see the 
good that would be eventually obtained for the 
country, and they would feel willing to bear the 
taxation. 

7273. {Mr. Dalglish.) Suppose that you called a 
public meeting in Dublin, and proposed that the 
deficiency should be paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund, do you think you could make them under- 
stand that ? — There is such an anxious wish in 
Ireland to get things out of the Consolidated Fund, 
that I dare say that would get over a good deal oi 
the difficulty. They do not see that they are actually 
paying into the Consolidated Fund, and that is why 
I say that indirect taxation would be better, because 
it would not be seen. 

7274. (Mr. Gower.) Would there not be this 
danger, that expectations would be raised which 
never would be fulfilled ? — I do not think so. 

7275. Is it desirable that any expectations what- 
ever should be raised as to what may be going to be 
done ? — I think that the minds of a great many of 
the people in Ireland at the present time are turned 
towards this matter, and they expect that some result 
will take place, if not from the labours of this Com- 
mission, that the subject will occupy the attention of 
the people, and still further of parliamentary com- 
mittees. 

7276. {Mr. Roebuck.) And that it will not all end 
in smoke ? — Yes. I say that a great number of the 
people are of that opinion ; but there are a certain 
number also who will agitato the thing still, until it 
comes to something, and as I have said, the presence 
of the Commission in Dublin would give the people 
a certainty that something was intended to be done ; 
the people will have it, and I think the presence of 
the Commission would have a good effect. 

7277. (Lord Stanley.) Are you not mixing up 
two things, the one popularizing a particular scheme 
and agitating it extensively, as you seem to wish, 
and the other a business which the Government have 
put upon us to do, which is to inquire whether a 
particular thing ought to be done ? — I think that if 
the thing is to be carried out by the Government, 
the Government would have to be compensated in 
some way, and therefore it seems to be necessary to 
bring in the popular element in order to meet the 
question of taxation. 

7278. (Chairman.) The return which I hold in 
my hand was drawn up by Alderman Mackie ? — Yes. 
He wanted to show the favourable position of the 
English merchant as compared with the country 
towns of Ireland, and as against Dublin. 

7279. I see in this return the charges from Liver- 
pool and other English towns to a variety of towns 
in Ireland, but I do not see the charges from Dublin 
to those towns ? — I have observed that it is defective 
in that respect. 

7280. Are there any other matters to which you 
wish to call the attention of the Commission ? — Mr. 
Robert O’Brien intended to have been here to give 
his evidence as to the cattle traffic, but I have re- 
ceived a letter from him in which he states — “ My 
“ Dear Lord Mayor, — I regret that other engagements 
“ prevent me from attending to give evidence. The 
“ railways have advanced the charges for conveying 
“ cattle and sheep fully 20 per cent, the last ten years, 

“ and in addition charge the drover on his return ; 

“ this has caused great dissatisfaction, and the results 
“ are as follows : — Many drive their stock to market 
“ in place of railing ; others have turned to other 
“ markets, for instance, parties from Tipperary and 
“ that district who prefer Dublin have, in conse- 
“ quence of the increased charges, turned to other 
“ markets, Waterford and Bristol, &c. I would 
“ write more fully, but am in haste to catch the 
“ post.” He is one of the most experienced sales 
masters in Ireland. There is another matter with 
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regard to the Wicklow Copper Mining Company, who of the directors of the same company wrote to me J. Barrington, 

have large mines near Avoca, from which they pro- since I came to* London, explaining the thing more Esq. 

duce pyrites, sulphur ore, and iron ore ; this has been fully ; it is a very full account of the different rates — — 

developed lately, but it is of such poor quality that charged.- I wi]l hand it in with the other letters 2ath June 1865. 

unless the carriage to England is very low, the traffic ( handing in the same). It shows that low fares 

will not be developed in the district. I hold in my induce people to go about. I do not know whether 

hand a letter from the secretary of the copper mining it is fair to compare districts,. but I was about to refer 

company, addressed to Mr. Jackson, who is our to the district between Dublin and Bray and Kings- 

secretary of the committee in the chamber of com- town, which is very much resorted to for pleasure. 

merce : — “Herewith I send you the last half-years’ The railway, company were charging so high that 

“ report of the Wicklow Copper Mining Company some persons set up an omnibus, and put on a steamer, 

“ with a paragraph marked, showing a decrease of by which passengers are carfied for 2d. or 3d. less 

“ 10,000 tons in iron ore in the half year’s workings, than by the railway, mid the result is that' they all 

“ in consequence of the unsatisfactory arrangements get enough to do, plainly showing that lowering the 

“ as to carriage of their ores with the Dublin, Wick- fares encourages the people to go about. 

“ low, and Wexford Railway Company. The chair- 7281. (Mr. Ayrton.) In that case there is a large 
“ man or any of the board are quite prepared and population ? — Yes, and I think it is scarcely fair to 
“ willing to give evidence to the Royal Commission compare that district with others, as it is altogether • 

“ explaining this matter, and their carriage arrange- a pleasure district. 

“ ments with the railway company, which appear to 7282. Is there any other point to which you-wish 
“ the directors very h,igh and unsatisfactory.” One to call the attention of the Commission ? — I think not. 

The witness withdrew. 



Mr. James IIyndman Maca 

7283. (Chairman.) You are the manager of a bank 
in Coleraine ? — Yes. 

7284. There are several railways, are there not, 
between Coleraine and other parts of Ireland ? — Yes. 

7285. Will you mention the different railways ? — 
There is, first, the Northern Counties Railway, which 
comes into Coleraine. 

7286. Where is that from ? — From Belfast ; one 
terminus is at Belfast and the other is at Coleraine. 
Then there is the Londonderry and Coleraine railway, 
having a terminus at each of these places. 

7287. Is there not a third railway from Coleraine 
to Portrush ? — -That is part of the Northern Counties. 

I should have said that the termination of the Northern 
Counties is Portrush and not Coleraine ; it passes 
through Coleraine. 

7288. Is there much dissatisfaction in Coleraine at 
the manner in which these railways are managed ? — 
There is, I have often heard, dissatisfaction expressed 
at the differential rates which are charged. There are 
no fixed charges. 



7289. Will you explain more particularly what 
you mean by differential rates ? — Some goods from 
Portrush, which is only seven miles from Coleraine, 
are charged as much as if they are brought from 
Londonderry, which is 35 miles from Coleraine. All 
heavy goods, such as coals, timber, slates, &c., are 
carted from Portrush ; merchants do not avail them- 
selves of the railways at all to bring them up ; the 
charges are so high upon the railways that they can 
cart them for less. 

7290. Can you get those descriptions of articles 
at a lower rate from Londonderry than from Port- 
rush ? — At the same rates. 

7291. All descriptions of goods, in fact ? — Not all 
descriptions. Coals are brought from Londonderry at 
a rate of about 2s. per ton. They charge 2s. for 
bringing them seven miles from Portrush, and the 
same for bringing them 35 miles. That is for the 
purpose of making Londonderry the port for Coleraine. 

7292. ( Capl. Galton.) Are any of the directors 
personally interested in the port of Londonderry ? — 
No, I cannot say that they are ; I think they 
are nearly all Belfast men. Our merchants get 
almost all their goods landed at Portrush. The 
grocers get their teas and sugars across from Glas- 
gow, and they are landed there, so that we have very 
little goods traffic between Portrush and either Belfast 
or Londonderry. The Coleraine people are now 
making an application to the Board of Trade for a 
loan to improve the navigation of the river, and we 
hope, after some time, to have it made navigable so 
as to make Coleraine a sea port, and then we shall be 



moi’e independent of the railway companies. 

7293. The object, of course, of the Coleraine people 
is to receive their goods as cheaply as possible ? — 



iLEY called in and examined. Mr. 

7294. Does it make any difference to them whether 
they get the goods that they require from London- 
derry or from Portrush ? — I think the journey from 
Londonderry deteriorates to some extent the value of 
goods, such as coals and slates. 

7295. ( Lord Donoughmore.) Do you mean that 
the mere travelling along a railway has the effect of 
making goods arrive in an inferior condition ? — Yes ; 

I think the shaking which they undergo by the long 
journey deteriorates them in value. 

7296. Does the railway at Portrush communicate 
with the deep water ? — Yes. 

7297. And at Londonderry ? — And at Londonderry 
also. 

7298. Therefore, in that respect, they are precisely 
under similar circumstances ? — Yes, exactly ; there 
is a port at each place. 

7299. The two railways belong to the same com- 
pany ? — They are worked by the same company. 

The Londonderry and Coleraine Company became 
insolvent, and it is now worked by the Northern 
Counties Company. 

7300. Ai - e there similar differences with respect to 
passenger fares ? — Yes, to Castlerock, which is a sea 
bathing place near Coleraine, and is 28 miles from 
Londonderry, they have this rate of charge from 
Londonderry ; they bring first-class passengers at 
2s. 6d. ; second-class at Is. 6d. ; and third class at Is. 

If passengers have to go to Londonderry from Cole- 
raine they are charged about three times that amount. 

They give a great many facilities to the Londonderry 
people which people in Coleraine have not ; they 
charge them the highest figure possible. It is a 
system of management which the people find fault 
with. 

7301. Are you aware of any instances in which 
this company charges different rates to different indi- 
viduals over the same part of the line ? — I have often 
been told, I cannot speak to it from my own experi- 
ence, that some parties can make agreements with 
them on less terms than others. 

7302. ( Capt . Galton.) For the same quantity of 
goods ? — By the same company for the same quantity 
of goods. 

7303. Have the fares on the Londonderry and 
Coleraine Railway been the same as they now are for 
many years ? — No, I think not. I am not prepared 
with the rates for goods traffic, but I can state that 
the passenger traffic rates have been increased on the 
Northern Counties line within the three last years. 

7304. Is that the case between Londonderry and 
Coleraine ? — On the Northern Counties line between 
Coleraine and Belfast I think they have been in- 
creased, the first-class fare by about Is., and the 
second-class by about 3d. or 9d. more than what they 
were two years ago, and the parcels rates have also 
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been increased. The rate on parcels from Belfast 
has been rather increased. 

7305. Are parcels charged high, now ? — They are. 

7306. Have the fares on the Londonderry and 
Coleraine part of the line been altered within the last 
two or three years ? — No, I do not think they have 
been altered on that part of the line. 

7307. Are the fares lower upon that part of the 
line than on the Northern Counties ? — Not in pro- 
portion. I have not come prepared to give the exact, 
rates of charge for passenger and goods traffic not 
knowing that I should be examined to-day. 

7308. (Sir JR. Bill.) Have you not stated that the 
charge for a passenger going from Coleraine to Lon- 
donderry is greater than the charge for a passenger 
going from Londonderry to Coleraine ? — I spoke of 
Castlerock, which is a sea bathing place within five 
miles of Coleraine. 

7309. Between Coleraine and Londonderry the 
charges are the same ? — Yes. 

7310. Whichever way you are going ? — Yes. 

7311. What is the distance from Portrush to Cole- 
raine ? — Seven miles by rail. 

7312. What is the charge by the railway for the 
conveyance of heavy goods ? — 2s. per ton. 

7313. Can they be earned by cart seven miles for less 
than 2s. per ton ? — The cartage from Portrush quay 
to any part of Coleraine is 2s. per ton, and if it is put 
on to the railway it is 2s. ; then they have to pay an 
additional sum for getting it carted from the terminus 
of the railway to different parts of the town, perhaps 
6d. more, which brings it to 2s. 6d. Of course they 
would have to pay something for putting it on to the 
line at Portrush. 

7314. Is the distance seven miles by the common 
road ? — No, five miles. 

7315. Then the distance is less by the common road 
than by railway ? — Yes. The line diverges a little to- 
wards another sea-bathing place called Port Stewart. 
It does not go direct, but there is not much varia- 
tion. 

7316. (Chairman.) Have you considered the ques- 
tion of the purchase of railways by the Government ? 
— I have heard it discussed in our neighbourhood very 
often. 

7317. Have you formed any opinion on the subject 
yourself? — My opinion is, that there would be more 
regularity in the charges, which perhaps might be at 
a lower rate. There would not be then so many of 
these differential rates. 

7318. Is what you complain of the rates being 
differential and not the amount of the rates ? — The 
amounts of the rates are high also. Probably they 
might be lower, and if they were lower I think the 
traffic could be very much increased. Very much of 
the traffic is taken off by other sources, which might 
go by the rail in case it was taken at a reasonable 
rate, or at a less rate than what it could be carted at. 

7319. The rates from Londonderry to Coleraine 
are low, are they not ? — From Londonderry to Cole- 
raine they are ; they give very low rates for the sake 
of encouraging trade in that direction. 

7320. No goods go along the roads in that portion 
of the country ? — No, it is too far ; it is 25 miles 
by the road from Londonderry to Coleraine. 

7321. Supposing the Government were to purchase 
the railways, and allow a universal tariff for pas- 
sengers and goods to be adopted, and a considerable 
loss was occasioned thereby, should you see any 
objection to the loss being made up by taxation bn 
Ireland ? — The parties whom I have heard discuss 
the subject suppose that the increased traffic would 
prevent any loss occurring ; but if there should be 
a loss there would be always two opinions upon that 
subject ; those who travel often would say it might be 
better to have it levied by taxation, and those who do 



not travel often might say that it was better not. I 
think the general impression is that the traffic could 
be greatly increased, and by the increased traffic there 
probably would be no loss. 

7322. If there was a loss, how do you think the 
loss ought to be made up ? Ought the Imperial 
Government to bear the loss, or should it be made up 
by Irish taxation ? — I think the Irish people suppose 
that they pay sufficient taxation. I fear that most of 
them would object to it on that score. 

7323. (Lord Donoughmore.) Do you think it 
would be fair or equitable to call upon the whole of 
the inhabitants of the United Kingdom to pay a tax 
for the purpose of cheapening the traffic upon Irish 
railways? — In the case of the Post Office it has 
proved that the increase of trade makes up for any 
deficiency of that kind. 

7324. Assume that there would be a loss ; in that 
event do you think it would be a fair or equitable 
thing to call upon the whole of the inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom to pay a tax in order to relieve 
the persons who travel upon Irish railways, or rather 
the railway companies themselves, of so much ad- 
ditional loss ? — I think unless they could be made to 
pay that it would not be advisable to make a change. 

7325. (Sir JR. Hill.) Can you point out any means 
by which it can be arranged that the fares should 
not be reduced unless the reduction has proved pro- 
fitable ?— I think that the rates of fares are very 
different on different lines. Perhaps if they were all 
rearranged, it might be more suitable than some lines 
charging high and some low rates. 

7326. Whatever change may be made, is there not 

a possibility of that change proving unprofitable ? 

Certainly there is. 

7327. Perhaps this is not a point to which -vou 
have given much attention ? — I have not heard that 
matter much discussed. The opinion I have heard 
expressed about it is, that the increase of traffic 
which will arise from taking the goods which are at 
present taken by other sources at a lower rate, should 
make up the full amount required to work the 
railways. 

7328. (Capt. Gallon.) Has Coleraine canal or river 
communication as well as railway communication ? — 
Yes, there is a river. 

7329. Is that a navigable river ? — It is the river 
Ban which goes into the interior of the country ; it 
is navigable up to Lough Neagh. 

7330. Do you receive goods from Belfast by means 
of that river? — No. There is a small steamer which 
trades upon the river. There is a canal from Coleraine 
to Lough Neagh, by which goods purchased from 
merchants in Coleraine .are sometimes conveyed into 
the country. Our chief port is Portrush 

7331. Has the population of Coleraine much in- 
creased since the opening of the railways ? — No, I 
cannot say that it has ; however it is an improving 
town. 

7332. (Lord Donoughmore.) Are there any manu- 
factures ? — There is only one linen manufactory ; it 
is a power loom manufactory. 

7333. (Chairman.) Is it within your knowledge 
that the traders experience much difficulty iu recover- 
ing damages from railway companies when their goods 
have been lost or injured?— I have known two instances 
of merchants who have made applications to the 
companies, in consequence of their goods being lost. 
There are so many companies conveying goods be- 
tween Coleraine and England and Scotland, that there 
is great delay and difficulty in getting compensation 
for losses. 

7334. xbre there any other points on which you 
wish to make any observations with reference to the 
railways coming into Coleraine ? — No, I think not. 



The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned till Tuesday, November the 7th. 
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Tuesday, 7th November 1865. 

PRESENT : 

The I-Ion. E. F. Leveson Gower, M.P. | A. S. Ayrton, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P. Capt. Douglas Galton, R.E., C.B., F.R.S. 

Sir Rowland I-Iill, K.C.B., F.R.S. J. R. M'Clean. Esq., Pres. Inst. C.E. 

J. A. Roebuck, Esq., M.P. E. T. Hamilton, Esq., M.P. 

T. B. Horsfall, Esq., M.P. William Pole, Esq., F.R.S., Secretary. 

Geo. Carr Glyn, Esq., M.P. 

I-Iis Grace THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., F.R.S., in the Chair. 

William Galt, Esq., examined. \y Galt, Esq. 

7335. (Mr. Roebuck.) You were, I believe, the opinion, and the other was that if the Government pur- 

author ol a pamphlet entitled “ Railway Reform,” chased the railways they necessarily must be under ' ^ ov ‘ 1 ®® 0- 
published in 1843 ? — I was. their direct management. I think it necessary, before 

7336. I think you gave evidence before the Com- we proceed further in this early stage of the. examina- 

mittee appointed by the House of Commons in 1844 tion, to dispose of these two questions. First, with 
to investigate the subject of railway management ? — regard to the alleged connexion between cheaper 
1 . travelling on railways and their cost, there is really 

7337. Will you state generally what was the pur- no connexion whatever. We find as a matter of fact 

port of that evidence ? — It was to show the desira- that on those railways upon which the greatest 
bilify of the Government purchasing the railways of expenditure has taken place, which have cost immense 
the country, placing them under one management, and sums of money, some hundreds of thousands per 
adopting a very low tariff. mile, people are carried as low as on the railways 

7338. What resulted from the appointment of that that- have cost very small sums. For instance, on 

Committee .?- — Upon the recommendation of that Com- the Charing Cross line, which cost a million and a 
mittee a Bill was introduced into Parliament, and half of money, the charges are less than on other 
ultimately passed into law, in which was recognized railways that have not cost a fiftieth part of that 

the expediency of Parliament at a future time con- sum. Therefore on that matter I do not think it is 

sidering the question of the purchase of the railways. necessary to say anything more. The other matter 

7339. By whom was that Bill introduced ? — It was is of still more consequence in reference to the idea 

introduced by Mr. Gladstone, who was then President that by the Act of 1844 the Government was to 
of the Board of Trade under Sir Robert P eel's acquire the direct management of the railways, which 
administration. opinion still prevails. It is universally assumed when 

<340. Was there much opposition on the part of speaking upon this question that if Government pur- 

tlie railway interest to its passing ? — There was very chased the railways they would necessarily have the 

strong opposition. Mr. Hudson was at that time at management of them. These two ideas, however 
the head of the railway interest, he convened a meeting erroneous they are, have I think prevented the public 
of directors of the several companies, and there was attention being directed to the subject as it otherwise 
every possible opposition made to the passing of the should have been. 

Bill; but the Government were very firm and deter- 7342. What at that time was the extent of mileage 
mined in the matter, and both Mr. Gladstone and and capital then vested in railways ? — The amount of 
Sir Robert Peel expressed themselves very strongly on capital was about 70, 000, 000/. sterling, the amount 
the subject. Mr. Gladstone in introducing the Bill to of mileage was under 2,000 miles, 
the House said “The question of the whole Bill is the 7343. Can you tell us what the amount of capital 
“ purchase, or option of purchase on the part of Govern- is now ? — At the end of last year it was 425,000,000/. 

“ ment : if we agree about that,” he said, “ we shall 7344. Can you also tell us the mileage at present ? — 

“ not quarrel about the rest ; on the other hand, if we The mileage is over 13,000 miles. 

“ differ about that, it will be a question for our con- 7345. Were railways at that time, in 1844, a 
“ sideration whether we will take the rest, or post- profitable investment ? — At that time they were a 
“ pone the whole till a future period.” Sir Robert very profitable investment ; the principal railways 
Peel likewise took a warm interest in the success of were paying 8 and .10 per cent, dividend, 
the measure. He was not prepared, he said, on the 7346. What were the chief arguments adduced by 
second reading of the Bill, “ to advise the immediate Mr. Gladstone in support of that Bill ? — The principal 
“ purchase of railways, nor did he wish to see the argument he used was that from the magnitude and 
“ Government, or part of the Government, the great extension that might be expected of the rail- 
“ directors of railway concerns ; but, seeing that way system during the next 15 or 20 years, it was 
“ there was a monopoly with respect to conveyance most desirable that Government should reserve power 
“ an< l communication, the Legislature should have to itself to take possession of them upon certain speci- 
“ the power of purchasing, after a certain period, fled terms. He stated that it might be expected at 

after giving due notice thereof to the parties con- the end of 20 years from that time that the amounts 
“ cerned. They were about to say to the railway payable by the public would amount to about 
“ companies, ‘You shall not have a permanent mono- 15,000,000/. per annum, whilst we find, as a matter of 

1 poly against the public, but after a limited number fact, that it is considerably more than double the 
“ ‘ of years we give you notice we shall have the amount that he anticipated. 

“ ‘ option of purchasing your property.’ ” 7347. Did Mr. Gladstone express any opinion on 

7341. Did the Bill receive much support from the the expediency or the policy of the Government pur- 
public generally ? — No, I cannot say that it did. At chasing the railways ? — -No ; he expressly stated at 
that time the railway mania had set in, and every one the time that he did not think that the Government or 
was more Anxiously concerned about getting allot- the country had sufficient experience of the working of 
ments, purchasing shares, and trafficking in them, than railways to form any definite or clear opinion upon 
attending to railway legislation. Unfortunately at that the subject ; but he said, that at the expiration of 
time there were two opinions in respect to railway 21 years we should have had full experience of the 
management which were prevalent, and had a very management and the working of railways, -so that the 
strong influence in preventing public attention from public would be able to form an opinion as to whether 
being directed to the subject. The one opinion was it was desirable or not that the Government should 
that as railways in this country cost so much more purchase them and adopt a low tariff, 
than they did on the Continent, there never could be a 7348. Has that Act of 1844 much engaged the 
great reduction in the fares ; that was one prevalent attention of the public from the time of its passing to 

Qq4 
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the present time? — No ; very little. In fact, it has 
been almost forgotten, and it is only now that it is 
about to come into operation, or may be brought into 
operation, that it has at all engaged the attention of 
the public. 

7349. What is the specific meaning which you attach 
to •" Railway Reform ” ? — I mean thereby the purchase 
of the railways by the Government, their consolidation 
under one management, and a low and uniform tarifl 
at one-third of the present average rates. 

7350. Are the charges that are now made for the 
conveyance of passengers by railway more or less 
than they were formerly by coach ? — Much less ; I 
should say on the average that they are not more than 
one-half what they formerly were. 

7351. Are the fai - e3 in this country by railway 
more or less than those on the continent ? — They are 
much higher. I have prepared a table, which I will 
hand in, of the different fares charged in the different 
countries on the continent, and from that return we shall 
find that Belgium is at the top of the list with regard 
to the low tariff and England at the very bottom. 

The witness delivered in the following table : 
Table No. 1.* 



— 


J Average Fares per 100 Miles. 


1st Class. 


2d Class. 


3d Class. 


4thClass. 




s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


Belgium 


G 6 


5 6 


3 0 


— 


Spain - 


11 9 


8 10 


5 9 


— 


Italy - 


10 G 


7 11 


4 0 


— 


France ... 


13 4 


10 0 


7 0 


— 


Prussia 


13 0 


10 0 


G 6 


4 0 


Switzerland 


13 6 


9 4 


6 9 


— 


Denmark 


13 0 


8 6 


6 0 1 





Austria 


13 0 


7 G 


5 9 





Norway 


13 4 


9 0 


4 6 


— 


Holland 


14 0 


11 2 


7 0 





Portugal 


14 2 


11 0 


G 9 


— 


Russia - 


14 5 


10 10 


6 G 





The United Kingdom - 


18 9 


12 G 


8 4 


— 



7352. Do you consider that the fares in this coun- 
try should in any way be regulated by those on 
the continent ? — I think not. My opinion is that 
England should choose and arrange what fares may 
be thought necessary for the public without any refe- 
rence to any other country. 

7353. How do you calculate the expense incurred 
in the conveyance of passengers ; take, for instance, a 
first, second, and third class passenger for 100 miles, 
and show us what each costs ? — Nothing can be more 
easy than to make up what the cost of conveyance of 
each passenger is from the very clear and ample re- 
turns published by the Board of Trade. For instance, 
they give eveiy particular of expenditure, the cost of 
maintenance of way, locomotive power, repairs, and re- 
newals of carriages and waggons, so that by these 
means we are enabled to show exactly what the cost 
of each train is. 

The following table will show this very clearly : 
Table No. 2. 

Average Cost of Conveying a Train per Mile. 

d. 

Maintenance of way and works - - 0 Si- 

Locomotive power - - - -0 9" 

Repairs and renewals of carriages and waggons 0 2i 
General traffic char'ges - - - 0 9 

Rates and taxes - . . . 0 1J 

Government duty - . . - 0 1 

Compensation for personal injury and damage 
and loss of goods - - - . 0 0| 

Legal and Parliamentary expenses - - 0 o| 

Miscellaneous working expenditure, not in- 
cluded iii the above - - - - 0 2 

Total - - 2 7 



* See explanations in Mr. Galt’s evidence on the 15th November. 



We know likewise that a thousand passengers can be 
carried by an ordinarily loaded train, and by dividing 
that amount by the number of passengers conveyed, 
we arrive at the conclusion that a first class passenger 
can be conveyed 100 miles for sixpence, a second 
class passenger 100 miles for fourpence, and a third 
class passenger 100 miles for twopence halfpenny. 

7354. That is when the train is full ; do you assume, 
then, that under the system which you propose an 
ordinary train will always be full ? — No ; not one 
quarter full. 

7355. What is the tariff which you propose for 
passengers ? — I propose that it. should vary from two- 
pence a mile, by express train, down to a farthing for 
third class passengers by ordinary trains. I have 
drawn out a table more in detail, which I will hand in 
to the Commissioners. 



The following table was delivered : 

Table No. 3. 

Express. 

1st class, two-pence ; 2nd class, three-halfpence per mile. 
Fast trains, calling only at first-class stations : 

1st class - One penny farthing per mile. 

2nd „ - Three farthings „ 

3rd ,, - One halfpenny „ 

Ordinary trains, calling at all stations : 

1st class - Three farthings per mile. 

2nd „ - One halfpenny „ 

3rd ,, - One farthing ,, 

Return tickets for all classes at a fare and a half ; 2nd 
class carriages cushioned. 



Excursion Trains. 

1st class- - Four miles for one penny. 

2nd „ - - Six miles „ 

3rd „ - - Ten miles „ 

Annual and season ticket holders, one half the present 
average rates. 

Horses, carriages, and dogs at one-half the present aver- 
The lowest payment, one penny. 



7356. The first principle, then, of your system is the 
extreme low cost of conveyance, what is the next 
principle ? — The next is the exceedingly small diffe- 
rence in profit that railway proprietors derive whether 
within certain limits there is adopted a very high, a 
very low, or a medium tariff. 

7357. What are those limits? — From f d. per mile 
up to 3 d. for first class passengers, from id. up to 2d. 
for second class, and from \d; per mile up to 1 d. for 
third class passengers. 

7353. There is a considerable difference, is there 
not, in the fares charged on the several railways in the 
United Kingdom ? — There is a very great difference. 
They commence as low as per mile and they go 
up to 3 \d. a mile for first class passengers and from 
id. to 1 id. for third class passengers 

7359. How do you account for this great difference 
in their charges ? — Each company finds by experiment 
for itself what fares pay best. On some lines \d. per 
mile pays best, on some Id., on some l^d., and so on 
up to 3 d. per mile. 

7360. Is the same system followed now which you 
have just described ?— Not to the same extent. At 
the early period of railways the directors had great 
difficulty in knowing what fares would pay best, and 
accordingly they charged high. When they found that 
those did not pay well then they charged low, and then 
if they discovered they were too low they would raise 
the fares to nearly the first rate. But at the present 
time traffic managers have so much knowledge of the 
particular localities, and what fares are likely to pay 
best that they generally hit upon the right thing 
without much trouble, and therefore we have not the 
same variation and rapid changes as we had at the 
early period of the existence of railways. 

7361. Are there any particular instances which 
you would wish to give to the Commissioners ? — 
When 1 was examined before the Committee in 1844 
I arranged and classified a great number of cases 
showing the very little difference of profit that the 
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raising or lowering of fares made ; but there is only 
one case that I will trouble the Commissioners with 
at present, it struck me as a most remarkable case. 
It was on the Glasgow and Greenock line. They 
shifted their charges Several times for the lowest 
class passengers; they first charged \d. a mile, they 
reduced that to -\d. a mile, and then they raised 
again to \d. a mile. I drew the attention of the 
Committee to the remarkable fact that the difference 
between charging -\d. a mile and charging \d. a mile 
only amounted to one shilling per cent, difference on 
the dividends. But, however, they made it a shilling 
more by adopting the \d. charge in preference to the 
J d. and therefore as a matter of course they let it 
remain at the \d. 

7362. Do you know of any cases of late years in which 
exceedingly low fares have been charged? — There 
have been several cases of late years where there has 
been competition between companies, and where for a 
comparatively short time they adopted very low fares. 
For instance at the time of the Manchester Exhibition 
we had the London and North-western Company and 
the Great Northern Company running trains from 
London to Manchester carrying first class passengers, 
allowing them to stop there four days and bring- 
ing them back again for 7s. 6d. They carried in 
those trains about 600 passengers, it was said on an 
average the expenses of the train in the conveyance 
of those passengers amounted to 50 guineas, and their 
receipts at the time were calculated to amount to 
about 176Z. ; that was carrying 1st class passengers 
at \d. a mile, and 2nd class passengers at half a far- 
thing per mile. There was another very remark- 
able case of competition between the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Company and the Caledonian Company. 
There was a quarrel between the two companies, and 
they suddenly reduced their fares to Is. I believe it 
was, for first class, 9d. for second class, and 6d. for third 
class for a distance of 46 miles. That competition 
continued for about a year and a half. There was also 
the case of the South-eastern Railway Company which 
carried for more than a year passengers between Lon- 
don and Reading at £d. a mile for first class, and half 
a farthing for second class. There was another case, 
the Brighton Company, in opposition to the South- 
western Company, carried passengers at exceedingly 
low fares, at about the same rate as the last case which 
I have mentioned. But in all those cases we find, 
when we come to look at their dividends, that it does 
not make at the very outside a difference of more 
than one per cent. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, in reference to those companies, that they 
carried passengers at a ridiculously low charge. It is 
not a fair test of what may be called moderately low 
fares, carrying first class passengers in fast trains at 
\d. per mile ; that is a preposterously low fare for 
ordinary traffic, and cannot be considered as a fair 
experiment of low fares. 

7363. Do you think that if the South-eastern Com- 
pany had continued to charge \d. per mile for first 
class, and half a farthing per mile for second class, 
they would have eventually recovered their ordinary 
receipts ? — I doubt it very much ; that fare is so ex- 
ceedingly low that I doubt if ever they would make 
up their dividends at such very low fares. 

7364. Are you of opinion that the experiment of 
low fares was made on such a scale as to afford a 
satisfactory trial of the working of a low fare system ? 
— I think not, because, in the first place, those trials 
were made far below what the necessity of the case 
required, and .far below what would be likely in any 
case to be adopted in this country, the fare by these 
fast trains should have been 1 \d. per mile instead of 
\d. In the second place the trials were not made for 
a long enough time, and did not extend over the whole 
of the lines, so that it is evident we have had no fair 
trial of a low fare system in this country. 

7365. Does there appear any probability of such a 
low tariff as you have proposed ever being generally 
adopted under the present system ? — I think not ; 
there does not appear any likelihood of such a thing 

12052. R r 



taking place. Mr. Gladstone referred to the probability 
of the companies lowering their fares in his speech in 
1844: he said, “I believe that the charges on the Belgian 
“ railways are not more than one third of our charges. 
“ We must look at this subject in all its vastness, and 
“ in all its bearings. It may be said that England is 
“ the richest country ; but because this country is 
“ rich, it is no sound reason why it should pay the 
“ railway companies more than necessary, or that 
“ cheap travelling should not be provided for the 
“ public. But there is no likelihood that the great 
“ experiment of the greatest possible cheapness to 
“ the public will be tried under the present system.” 
That was the opinion of Mr. Gladstone in 1844, and 
our experience has confirmed the truth of that pro- 
position. 

7366. Do you think it desirable that the fixed effect 
of a low tariff should be ascertained ? — I think so, for 
this very reason, that it appears that the very basis 
of legislation on the subject, is an accurate and clear 
knowledge of the effect a low tariff would have on 
the increase of passengers. You know exactly, for 
instance, the cost of transit, and you know precisely 
the fares that are paid in this country and abroad, but 
unless you acquire a- knowledge of the number of 
passengers that would come under a low tariff, I think 
you are deficient in the very knowledge which is 
absolutely necessary to enable you to legislate properly 
upon the subject. If it should be the desire of the 
Commissioners to ascertain accurately the fiscal effect 
of low fares, nothing could be more easy than to have 
the experiment tried on a number of lines, and if it 
were recommended to Government, and the Govern- 
ment agreed in that view of tlie case, and recom- 
mended it to Parliament, in another year, or two, at 
the time when you may be prepared to make your final 
Report you would be able, definitely and distinctly, 
to say what was the effect of the low tariff, what 
increase of passengers it produced, and so be able to 
legislate satisfactorily upon the matter. 

7367- That is to say upon a particular line? — Upon 
a number of particular lines. 

7368. Do you think that this information would be 
of any use unless it were first settled that the railways 
should be purchased by the State ? — I think it would 
be of every use. Assuming for argument’s sake that 
the Legislature would deem such a change undesirable, 
but that they might think it necessary to make some 
arrangements with the companies for substituting a 
low tariff for the present high tariff, they would then 
have distinct and definite data to go upon, when it 
was ascertained what was the result of low fares, not 
for a short time, but for a lengthened period, and 
upon that data they might enter into arrangements 
with the companies without making any organic 
change in 0111 ’ railway system. 

7369. On what lines would you recommend the ex- 
periment of low fares to be tried ? — I would commence 
with the lines that I suggested -to the Committee in 
1844. I would take, for example, theLondon andBlack- 
wall line. That line runs through a densely populated 
district, and omnibuses are running along side of the 
railway, and charge 3d., between the City and Black- 
wall, whilst the railway company charges 4 d. for 
second class, and Gd. for first class passengers. Now, 
inasmuch as the railway company can convey passen- 
gers at a twentieth part of what the omnibuses can, 
and the omnibuses earn a living by carrying at so 
much less, that would be a case where it would be 
exceedingly desirable to have a low tariff tried. 
Again, I might take between Liverpool and Man- 
chester ; there the population of those two towns 
amounts to something like 800,000 ; the lowest fare 
between the two places is 2s. 7 id., which is the ex- 
treme charge J)y Parliamentary trains, and inasmuch 
as passengers between Liverpool and Manchester 
could be carried for Id., the entire distance 31 miles, 
and they are not carried at less than 2s. 7d., there 
would be a good opportunity of seeing what the effect 
of low fares would be ; and I should try the experi- 
ment in the agricultural districts as well. At a meet- 
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ing of tlie Social Science Congress in Sheffield a short 
time since Mr. Plimsoll went at great length into the 
subject, and advocated a trial on the Great Eastern 
line. According to his calculation, in two years, 
adoptin'* a very low tariff, the revenue would make 
itself up again. I think it would be of the greatest 
importance to ascertain how far these theories would 
be borne out in practice, and to ascertain distinctly 
and clearly what the effect of a low tariff throughout 
the country would be. If a trial of this sort should 
be determined on care should be taken to select such 
lines as would not abstract traffic from other lines, so 
that the experiment could be fully and fairly tried. 

7370. Would you guarantee the companies against 
loss during the time of the experiment ? — As a matter 
of course they should be guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment against any loss. 

7371. With regard to excursion trains what fares 
do you propose by them ? — I propose first class, four 
miles for Id., that is \d. per mile; second class, six 
miles, and third class, ten miles. 

7372. What are the fares generally now throughout 
England for excursion trains ? — They are generally 
about one- third of the ordinary traffic. I have pre- 
pared three tables which I will hand in, two show 
the different fares charged on the principal railways in 
the United Kingdom. The first is for ordinary traffic, 
the second for excursion traffic, the third table shows 
the loss arising from extremely low fares. The lowest 
express fare is on the South-eastern line, and their 
excursion trains carry third class passengers five 
miles for Id., and the first class for less than \d. per 
mile. 

The witness handed in the following tables : 



Table No. 4. 







Average Fares per Mile. 




Name of Railway. 


Express. 


Ordinary. 




1 st 

Class. 


Class. 


cKL 


2 nd 

Class. 


3rd 

Class. 




d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


North and South Western 


— 


— 


0-6 


0-5 


0-3 


North London - 


— 


— 


0-7 


0-4 


•TT- . . 


Stirling and Dunfermline 


— 


— 


0-9 


0'4 


— 


London, Tilbury, and 
Southend 




_ 


0-9 


0-7 


_ 


London, Crystal Palace, 
and Victoria - 


■ b 




0-8 


0-6 


0-4 


Caledonian 






1-2 


l'l 




Belfast and County Down 


— 




1-2 


0-9 




Leeds, Bradford, and 
Halifax 






1-3 


1-0 


0-7 


Limerick and Castlecon- 






1*4 


1-1 


0-7 


Lancashire and Yorkshire 


— 




1-6 


1-3 


0-7 


Dublin and Drogheda - 


— 




1-6 


1-2 


0-7 


South Eastern - 


2 - 1 


1-6 








Glasgow and South- 
western 


_ 




1*7 


1-3 


0-8 


Great North of Scotland 






1-7 


0-9 


— 


Belfast and Northern 
Counties 






1-8 


1-3 


0-8 


London and North-west- 


2-4 


1-9 


1-9 


1-4 


O' 9 


North British - 


— 


— 


1-9 


1-5 


0-9 


Edinburgh and Glasgow 


— 


— 




1-2 


0-9 


Ulster - - - 


— 


— 


2-0 






London, Brighton, and 
South Coast - 


2-6 


1-9 


2-0 


1-4 


0-8 


Great Western - 


2-4 


1*7 






0-9 


Dublin and Kingstown - 


— 


— 


2-1 


1-6 


0-9 


London, Chatham, and 
Dover 


2-4 


1-7 


2-1 


1-5 


0-9 


Great Northern - 






2-1 


1-6 


0-9 


North-eastern - 








2-2 


1-3 


0-8 


Great Southern and 
Western 






0.0 


1-6 


0-9 


Bristol and Exeter 


2-6 


1-9 


2-2 


1 -7 


0-9 


Midland Great Western 


— 


— 


2-3 


1-7 


1-0 


Midland 






2-3 


1-7 


0-9 


Dublin and Belfast June- 






2-3 


1-8 


1-0 


London and South-west- 


2-7 


| 1-9 


2-4 


1-7 


0-9 







Average Rates per Mile. 




Name of Railway. 


Express. 


Ordinary 






cJst 


2nd 

Class. 


Class. 


2 nd 

Class. 


3rd 

Class. 




d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 




2-8 


2-0 


2-5 


2-0 




Manchester, Sheffield, and 






2'5 


1-8 


am 


North Stafford - 


— 


— 


2-5 




1 -o 


Cornwall 






2-6 




0-9 


Leven and East Fife 








1-7 


0-9 


West Midland - 


— 


. 


2-7 


1-8 


0-9 


Wellington and Severn - 


— 


— 


2 - 7 


1-7 


0-9 


Colne Valley and Halstead 


— 


— 


2-8 


1-9 


1-0 


Bideford and North Devon 






3-0 


2-0 


1-0 


Stamford and Rouline - 






3-0 


2-0 


1-0 


Carmarthen and Cardigan 




— 


3-5 


2-0 


1-0 



Table No. 5. 

Excursion Trains — Fares per 100 Miles. 



— 


1st Class. 


Enclosed 

Carriages. 




s. d. 


s. d. 


South-eastern, to and from Ramsgate 
London and Brighton, to and from Ports- 


3 8 j 


1 8 


mouth - - - 

London and North-western, to and from 


4 0 


2 0 


Liverpool - - - 


5 0 


3 0 


Great Western, to and from Plymouth 


6 3 


4 2 



Table No. 6. 




7373. What reduction do you propose for the benefit 
of annual and season ticket holders ? — I think it 
would meet all the necessities of the case if the 
charges were reduced to about one half of the present 
average fares. 

7374. It would appear that travelling in Belgium 
is the cheapest on the continent; the railways there 
belong to the State, do they not ? — They do. 

7375. What is their financial position now ? — At 
the time they were commenced the Government estab- 
lished a sinking fund for the purpose of paying off 
the debt that should be contracted in making them, 
and their financial position is so prosperous that in 
21 years from the present time, in 1886, should their 
expenditure aud receipts continue in their present 
state they will have cleared off the whole of the debt 
which was incurred in constructing them, so that the 
Government can either adopt a still lower tariff; which 
is less than one-half of what it is in this country, or 
continue the same tariff, and apply the overplus to the 
necessities of the State. 

7376. What was the amount paid last year for pas- 
senger traffic in the United Kingdom ? — 15,684,040/. 

7377. And what for goods ? — 18,331,524/., making 
in all 34,015,564 /. That is an increase over the year 
1863 of about 2,850,000/. 

7378. Are the charges for the conveyance of goods 
high ? — The railway companies have permission to 
charge very high, and I believe that in most cases 
they do charge exceedingly high. 
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7379. There' are different rates, are there not, for 
the several kinds of merchandise ?— There are ; they 
are generally divided into four classes. For the 
lowest class they are allowed to charge about 12s. 6 d. 
per ton for each 100 miles ; for the second class 
they are allowed to charge about 1 1. Os. \0d. ; for the 
third class, 1/. 9s. 2d. ; and for the fourth class, 

\l. 17s. 6d. This classification is copied from an Irish 
Railway Act ; the classification in English Acts is 
generally under five heads, but the rates are, I believe, 
essentially the same. 

7380. Are these charges usually enforced ?— That 
I cannot say; in many cases I believe they are ; but I 
have )20 special knowledge of the charges that are 
made on merchandise, and that is a matter into which 
I do not intend to enter. 

7381. What is the cost of the conveyance of goods 
on railways ? — The cost may be taken at about Is. 4 d. 
per mile for 100 tons on railways of ordinary gra- 
dients. 

7382. What remarks have you to make in regard 
to the coal traffic ?— That is a very important traffic, 
especially for London. Coal can be conveyed from 
the northern counties up to London at the rate of 
from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per ton. The charge here in 
London is exceedingly high, about 28s. or 30s. per 
ton being the ordinary price, at this time of year, for 
the best coal, whilst the cost at the pit’s mouth, in 
South Yorkshire, is not more than 6s. per ton, so that 
in fact it can be brought up to London for about 9s. 
per ton, and pay a good profit for carriage to the 
companies. It would be exceedingly desirable that 
the cost should be reduced in London to the public 
at large, and especially to the poor, who suffer great 
privations during the winter, owing to its extreme 
dearness. 

7383. Is there not competition between the rail- 

ways and shipping for the conveyance of coals to 
London ? — The actual cost of the conveyance of coal 
to London, without leaving any profit whatever to the 
shipowner, amounts to about 5s. per ton, whilst by 
railway it can be conveyed for less than one half of 
that price. Consequently, there can be really no 
competition when the railway can convey it at so 
much lower rates. „ 

7384. You consider that the conveyance oi coal to 

London at a low price to the consumers is a matter of 
great public importance ?— It is undoubtedly a matter 
of very great importance to all classes except the very 
wealthy. _ 

7385. Do the manufacturers in London complain ot 
the high price of coal ?— They complain very much, 
and that they are not able to compete with manufac- 
turers in the' North on account of the very high price 
that they are obliged to pay. If they could get then- 
coal here for about 12s. or 13s. per ton, it would 
make all the difference to them in their manufactures. 

7385. Does that price affect the steamers that 
take in their supply of coal in London or any of the 
southern ports ?— It affects them very much indeed, 
here I have received a letter from the firm ot 
Messrs. Harrington & Co., in which they go into 
details showing the great grievance which the owners 
of steam ships that take their departure from London 
and the southern ports suffer on account ot the high 
price of coal, and they also enter into considerable 
detail showing the benefits that would be conferred 
ou the London steam shipping and all steam shipping 
in the southern ports, if they could get coals at a 
reasonable rate. I think this letter of such import- 
ance that I beg leave to read it to the Commissioners. 
_<i 27, Leadeuhall-street, E.C., London, 3rd Novem- 
ber, 1865— W. Galt, Esq— Dear Sir— Having 
“ perused your very important work on Railway 
« Reform, we may observe that among the many 
“ and varied public benefits which would accrue 
“ from the adoption of your system there is one 
“ which strikes us most forcibly, and which appears 
« to have been partially overlooked by you, we refer 
“ to the great impetus which would be given to our 
“"manufacturing and steam-ship enterprises in Lon- 
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“don and other ports of the. south of England, W 
“ where we are in the habit of paying 20 to 25 
“ shillings per ton for coal ; with that article reduced, 7 
“ say, to ten or twelve shillings per ton, the benefit 
“ which would accrue to the consumers of goods 
“ is incalculable. When we inform you that our 
“ fastest steam- vessels which are engaged; in crossing 
“ the English Channel burn, on an average, from 
“ five to six tons of coal per hour, and that even 
“ with this enormous cost our French trade is in-. 

“ creasing to a very great extent, we do not ex- 
“ aggerate the benefits which would be derived from 
“ the contemplated reduction. Our Mediterranean, 

“ North and South American, and West Indian trades 
“ are now nearly all carried on by steam, the increased 
“ cost in the transit of goods being entirely borne 
“ by the consumers. The immense subsidies, which 
“ are annually paid to the Peninsular and Oriental, 

“ the West India Mail, and other companies for carry - 
“ ing the mails, would be unnecessai-y if we could 
“ obtain coals in London, at 12s. per ton, and hence 
“ would arise a very great saving under that head in 
“ our expenses. The varied attempts which have 
“ failed to cany out steam communication with India 
“ and Australia, have failed from the same cause ; and 
“ although merchants are paying 70s. per ton by steam 
“ to Australia against 35s. per ton by sailing ship at the 
“ present time, this rate is not sufficiently remunerative 
“ to induce shipowners to place enough steamers on 
“ the berth. We are convinced that the whole of our 
“ foreign trade must be ultimately done by steam, 

“ and that sailing vessels will only be the carriers of 
“ coal, timber, &c. or other materials of a like value, 

“ and can sincerely wish you every success in your 
'* attempts to inaugurate a great public boon which 

cannot fail to be appreciated by the country at 
“ large ; and in drawing your attention to this ques- 
“ tion of coal supply, we are only actuated by a 
“ desire of seeing all parties of the community alive 
“ to the general good which must result from a uni- 
“ form management of a great national interest like 
“ the railway system, and remain, Sir, yours truly, 

“ G. H. Harrington and Co.” 

7387. What is the annual supply of coal to Lon- 
don ? — The annual supply is between 5,000,000 and 
6,000,000 tons. 

7388. How much of that comes by railway ? — Last 
year about 2,300,000 tons came by railway. 

7389. Referring back to the conveyance of general 
merchandise, are you of opinion that the same reduc- 
tion should be made in the conveyance of goods as 
you recommend with regard to passengers, namely, 
to one third of the present average charges ? — -I think 
not. In my opinion it should entirely depend on the 
special case made out for each description of mer- 
chandise. 

7390. Without any special knowledge of the sub. 
ject, can you suggest any general principle which in 
your opinion ought to govern the reduction of charges? 
— I think that the principle ought to be this, in 
case it is shown that there would be a great increase 
in the quantity of merchandise sent for conveyance, 
there ought to be a reduction, that is to say, if 
the result of reducing the. charges would cause a 
great increase of traffic ; if, on the other hand, there 
could be no special case made out by which it could 
be shown that such an increase would take place, 
then I do not see what would be the necessity for 
making any reduction whatever, as it would prove 
very clearly that the cost of transit was no impedi- 
ment at all to the trade ; and if you show that then 
I do not see that in such a case there should be any 
change whatever made, unless there is some special 
hardship in regard to the trader. 

7391. How do you propose dealing with parcels 
and packages ? — I propose that a very considerable 
reduction be made in the charges for them, and a 
uniform rate of carriage established throughout the 
kingdom, something similar to the plan of the penny 
postage ; that for a package of 3 lbs. there should be 
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IF. Galt, Esq. paid 4 d., of 7 lbs., 6c?., of 10 lbs., 10 d., and of 14 lbs., 
Is., to be forwarded by passenger trains. 

7 Nov. 186«. 7392. For what distance should that charge be 

made ? — For any distance throughout the kingdom. 

7393. ( Sir R. Hill.) You mean any distance by 
railway, I presume ? — No, I mean to any place in the 
united kingdom. 

7394. Do you mean whether it is conveyed part of 
the way by railway, or the whole of the way by rail- 
way. Supposing it is a parcel addressed to some 
village 10 miles from a railway ?— No, I do not mean 
that ; I mean crossing the channel to Ireland, just in 
the same way as a letter would be taken. This table 
will give a general idea of the charges for parcels out 
of London ; this includes the charge for booking, and 
may be taken as a specimen of the rates throughout 
the kingdom. 

The witness handed in the following Table : 
Table No. 7. 

Charge for the smallest parcels on three of the prin- 
cipal railways out of London. 



Not exceeding 20 miles - 



Exceeding that distance 



7395. A letter would be taken, would it not, to the 
village? — Yes. But I would not take a parcel to 
any place beyond the delivery of the railway in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

7396. {Mr. Roebuck.) Do you consider the charges 
for packages, hampers, and heavy parcels high ? — 
Yes, they are exceedingly high, and in most cases 
the rates are prohibitory in regard to merchandise, 
provisions, or commodities of no great intrinsic value. 
The carriage of a hamper from Dublin to London, 
not exceeding half a hundredweight, amounts to 
5s. 6c?., and from a distant part of Ireland to London, 
if that weight is slightly exceeded, the carriage will 
amount to 8s. or 10s. ; the carriage of a hamper, not 
exceeding 28 lbs., if sent by a passenger train on the 
Great Western, when the distance exceeds 220 miles, 
is 4s. 10c?., and heavier packages charged in propor- 
tion. The charges are about the same on other lines, 
more or less, as the case may be. I propose to make 
the maximum charges for parcels by goods trains 
throughout the kingdom, when not exceeding 28 lbs. 
Is., not exceeding 56 lbs. Is. 6c?., not exceeding 1 cwt. 
2s. ; and when the distance does not exceed 50 miles, 
the charges to be one half of the foregoing rates. 

7397. Do you think that the public would derive 
much benefit from such a tariff as you propose?— I 
think they would uudoubtedlv derive very great bene- 
fit if they could get everything carried for about one 
third of what they now pay. 

7398. You have now enumerated the benefits which 
you consider would be derived from a low tariff upon 
passengers, merchandise, and parcels, would the coun- 
try in any other respect derive benefit from the rail- 
ways being in the possession of the State ? — I think 
that one of the most important matters is with regard 
to the Post Office— to the carrying out fully of Sir 
Bowland Hill s plan with regard to the Post Office. 
“ , he subject (of the Post Office) was brought before 
" the House of Commons on the 4th of April 1864, 

when Mr. Long moved for the appointment of ‘ A 
'* ‘ Select Committee on the Post Office, with an 
“ ‘ especial view to the improvement of existing 
“ £ arrangements for the transmission of mails in the 
l! ‘ provincial districts.’ In many districts where 
“ railway communication exists, according to the 
“ statement of the honourable member, it had not 



“ been taken advantage of, and mails were still sent 
“ by horse and cart, and even by messengers on foot. 
“ In some cases it took three days to get an answer 
“ to a letter sent 10 or 20 miles into the country, just 
“ as it did 30 years ago. Although there had been 
“ for many years a railway between the important 
“ towns of Hereford, Boss, and Gloucester, the mails 
“ were still conveyed by a horse and cart as they 
“ had been 50 years ago. It was the same in South 
“ Wales; Newport, Cardiff, Merthyr and other towns 
“ were similarly situated. Between Shrewsbury and 
“ Liverpool letters were still sent by a mail cart ; 
“ they were 24 hours in passing between the two 
“ towns, whilst passengers by train went in three 
<! hours. In Kent and Sussex the postal commuui- 
“ cation was very imperfect ; in some places not more 
“ than nine miles apart, it required four days to re- 
“ ceive an answer to a letter. Mr. Long proposed 
“ that the chief and central post office should be 
“ removed from St. Martin’s-le-Grand to Charing 
“ Cross, that there should be letter boxes at each 
“ railway station, and mails sent by trains to all 
“ stations along the lines. In Cornwall and Devon- 
“ shire Mr. Wyld stated that there was great cause 
“ of complaint in regard to the conveyance of letters, 
“ and that the First Lord of the Treasury and the 
“ Postmaster General would soon be compelled to 
“ find a remedy for the evil complained of. Mr. 
“ Bentinck suggested that as the railway companies 
“ enjoyed a certain monopoly it should be rendered 
“ obligatory on railways to cany mail bags at a 
“ reasonable rate ; and in cases where the corre- 
“ spondence was not sufficient to pay for increased 
“ accommodation, the Post Office might be empowered 
“ to charge additional rates,” and so on. There 
were a great many complaints of that sort, and it was 
proposed that all those places should be attended to 
and fitting postal accommodation given. “ The 
“ Chancellor of the Exchequer, whilst acknowledging 
“ that the principle on which the Post Office was con- 
“ ducted was fairly stated by Mr. Baillie, said if the 
“ suggestion was acceded to, that a million and a 
“ half should be laid out in providing additional 
“ accommodation, the result would be, that there 
“ would be a gap to that extent which should be 
“ stopped by the laying on of a new tax, or the 
“ augmentation of some tax already in existence.” 

7399. Do you know whether those statements are 
correct ?• — I do not know. I merely give them as 
they were given in the House of Commons, and I 
presume that they were correct, as they were un- 
contradicted. There are many other benefits besides 
the extension of post office communication the public 
would derive from the possession of the railways by the 
State ; the large sums that are now paid for the con- 
veyance of the military from one part of the kingdom 
to another, and the transport of military and naval 
stores, this expense would be almost entirely saved. 

7400. The Act of 1844 comes into operation, does 
it not, on the 1st of January 1866 ? — It does. 

7401. Do you propose that recourse should be had 
to the compulsory powers of that Act ? — No ; I do 
not think it is possible to carry it out by compulsory 
means, nor do I think it desirable, even if it were pos- 
sible. 

7402. You do not consider it practicable, then, to 
compel the shareholders to part with their property 
according to the terms of the Act, although both the 
Commission and the Legislature should desire it ? — 
No ; it would be impossible to deal with 400 millions 
worth of property by compulsory measures. 

7403. Why do you think the attempt undesirable 
if it were practicable ? — Because if the State thought 
proper it could, at a much lower cost than pur- 
chasing the railways, construct a few trunk lines 
radiating from the metropolis, charge a low tariff, 
and consequently all the other companies would 
be compelled to adopt it. 

7404. Do you suppose it likely that in the event of 
the State wishing to possess the railways it would be 
driven to such an alternative ? — No ; I think nothing 
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more unlikely. There would not be the slightest 
probability of such a course being necessary. 

7405. Do you think that the railways would be 
frightened into it ?— No ; I think that the railway 
companies would be exceedingly glad to part with 
their property on good terms. 

7406. Are the shareholders satisfied with their pre- 
sent position ? — No ; they are greatly alarmed by their 
present position. In the next session of Parliament 
there are apparently as many new lines coming for- 
ward as there has been for many years. The great 
companies are attacking each other in different quar- 
ters, and the organs of the railway world seem to be 
in great dread of what the efFect will be. For in- 
stance, Herapatlr’s Railway Journal, in the last number, 
says that the London and Nortli-westem Company 
propose to make a new and competing line to connect 
Sheffield with Manchester, the Midland Company to 
make a line from Settle to Carlisle nearly parallel with 
the London and North-western and Carlisle ; that the 
former intends to penetrate into the Midland district 
at Derby and Nottingham ; and that if all which 
are projected shall pass, railway property in three 
or four years will be in a pretty plight. Under all 
those circumstances, I have no doubt that the railway 
proprietors would be exceedingly willing to part with 
their property. 

7407. Have not the’ dividends and the prospects of 
the companies improved within the last few years ? — . 
The dividends have improved within the last year or 
two, but not their prospects. 

7408. Have the promoters of new lines great advan- 
tages over the proprietors of old lines ? — They have 
very great advantages in many respects. From the 
cheap way in which lines can now be constructed, the 
facilities in forming companies, the willingness of the 
public to contribute in making new lines, and the low 
terms on which landholders part with their property, 
all these changes give the promoters of new lines 
great advantages over the old companies. 

7409. Is there any law or understanding, express 
or implied, between the State and the railway com- 
panies, by which there is any restriction placed upon 
the former with regard to granting competing lines ? 
— None whatever. Whatever error the Legislature 
may have made in past times with regard to railway 
matters, they always took care to let it be clearly 
understood that they held themselves at perfect 
liberty to grant whatever competing lines they might 
think proper ; and, indeed, from a very early time it 
was held out as a remedy against railway monopoly 
that the State would exercise the right of granting 
competing lines to mitigate the evils of monopoly. 

7410. Was the right of the State to make com- 
peting lines mooted in the Committee of 1S44 ? — It 
was. The President of the Board of Trade asked 
Mr. Hudson and Mr. Glyn if they considered the 
State had a right to construct competing lines. Mr. 
Glyn replied that unquestionably the State had a 
right to construct competing lines if it thought it 
necessary, and Mr. Hudson also admitted perfectly 
the right of the State to construct competing lines, 
but he qualified that admission by stating that it 
was first bound to buy up the old lines. 

7411. Was there anything said as to the price at 
which they should be bought ? — No ; there was 
nothing said about that. 

7412. Assuming that Parliament desired to pur- 
chase the existing railways, and that the proprietors 
refused to sell on such terms as Parliament might 
deem equitable, what course in such a case should 
Parliament pursue ? — Either to give every facility 
for the encouragement of competing lines, or else the 
State to make a few lines itself. 

7413. Is your supposition then, that the shareholders 
are willing to dispose of their property to the State, 
founded on the assumption that they have a dread of 
the interference of Parliament in such a way as you 
have described ? — No ; I do not think so. I believe 
that the shareholders, on account of the uncertainty 
of value attached to their property and its constant 

R 



liability to attack (this year it is likely to be attacked 
to as great an extent as ever), would be very glad to 
dispose of it. 

7414. Will you state the grounds of your belief, 
why, without any extraordinary interposition on the 
part of Parliament, railway proprietors would be de- 
sirous of disposing of their property to the State ? — For 
the reasons I have stated, namely, the exceeding un- 
certainty of its value at the present time, owing to the 
constant attacks,' as they term them, which are made 
upon it from year to year, and the certainty, as far as 
we can form an opinion from experience, that the pro- 
tection will be less and less every year, and probably 
the fear that the new Parliament may take a different 
view of the right to protection from the old Parliament, 
and withdraw that which lias hitherto been granted, 
inasmuch as the protection that the companies have is 
entirely exceptional, and is not afforded to any other 
class or interest in the country, but is merely held upon 
sufferance, and may be withdrawn at any time that 
Parliament may think proper. 

7415. If the shareholders would consent to sell, 
how would you propose that they should be paid ? — I 
should think in three per cent, consols, by' the crea- 
tion of stock. 

7416. How did the Act of 1844 provide for the 
payment of the shareholders ; how was the value of 
their property to be calculated ? — According to the 
Act of 1 844, the value of the property was to be cal- 
culated at 25 years’ pui-chase on the average of the 
dividends of the three preceding years. That was 
the plan proposed by Captain Laws. I suggested 
that a more sure mode of getting at the value was to 
take the max-ket price. In addition the shareholders 
were to be allowed the privilege if they did not think 
the purchase on the dividends a fair price, to refer the 
matter to arbitration. 

7417. Is it quite clear from the wording of the Act, 
that it was the intention of the Legislature to give a 
bonus to the shareholders on the market price of their 
shares ? — I think, on the whole, it is pretty clear that 
such was their intention. At the time the Act was 
passed consols were at par, and investments in railway 
stock would pay about 4Z. 7s. per cent. Calculating 
it on that percentage 25 years purchase would have 
given a lxouus of about 8 per cent, to the shareholders 
on the price of their shares. On the other hand it 
might be argued that this 25 years’ purchase was to bo 
calculated without any reference to the price of consols, 
and in that case it would give, at the present tixne, a 
bonus of nearly 25 per cent., taking the investments in 
railways to pay 5 per cent. 

7418. What do you consider to be the proper test 
of the value of a railway ? — I think that the proper 
test of the value of a railway is what the shax'es bi'ing 
in the market ; assuming, of course, that the shares 
have not in Stock Exchange phraseology been 
operated on. 

7419. And what bonus do you consider that the 
shareholders would be entitled to ? — Many would con- 
tend that the most satisfactoi'y way of settling the 
nxatter would be to make a fair division between the 
shareholders and the State of the profit that would 
arise by the transaction, but the prospect of the nation 
wishing to purchase the x'ailways is too remote to 
reqxxire any immediate consideration as to what should 
be considered fair terms. 

7420. Do you think that the directors would give 
their support to carrying out the Act of 1844 ? — I have 
xxo doubt that one class of the director's would, namely, 
those who have very lax-ge ixxvestments in railways. 
But I think that another class, who perhaps may be 
called professional dix'eetors, and are in half a dozen ox- 
more diffex'ent companies, and either make a living or 
a fortune by the fees they receive from diffex-ent boai'ds 
and stock jobbing in shares, would vei'y natui'ally 
be opposed to the purchase of the x'ailways by Govern- 
ment. 

7421. Are xxot the English' people genei'ally vei'y 
much opposed to Government interference in mercan- 
r 3 
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tile .affairs and what is called centralization generally ? 

— Very much indeed. 

7422. They consider, do they not, that the system 

pursued by the continental governments in such 
matters is entirely opposed to the spirit of our con- 
stitution and the habits of our people ? — Yes, they 
do. _ . ' 

7423. Do you coincide in those opinions ? — Entirely 
so. 

7424. But you do not consider that they have any 
reference to the subject of railway management ? — 
Certainly not. That is entirely a different matter, 
inasmuch as railway management is virtually a 
monopoly ; the principles of free-trade do not at all 
enter into the management of railways ; and therefore 
it is a matter of which the State should have the super- 
vision, and not trust to mercantile companies, by whom 
the interests of the public are entirely set aside. 

7425. Do you, then, charge the directors of our 
railway companies with having abused the trust 
reposed in them by the Legislature ; that, having got 
the control of the railways, they have broken faith 
with the public ?— Nothing of the sort. I look at it 
merely on financial grounds. A railway director is in 
my opinion bound as a matter of duty to do the best 
he can for his shareholders, and charge that which lie 
finds to be the best paying price. If he find, for in- 
stance, that by charging 3d. per mile to first-class 
passengers he can make | per cent, more dividend for 
liis shareholders than if he charged f d. per mile, I con- 
sider that it is the duty of the director to look ex- 
clusively to the interests of his shareholders, and charge 
3d. per mile in preference to charging fc/., although 
the increased profit would be so insignificant. 

7426. You consider that the companies have a 
monopoly ; but does not competition exist to a con- 
siderable extent between them ? There are three 
railways, for instance, between London and Liverpool ; 
do they not compete for the traffic ? — No, we cannot 
call it competition ; they divide the monopoly, but 
they do not compete. They agree as to the fares, and 
all charge precisely the same, consequently there is 
still a monopoly. Competition can only exist where 
there is such a number of competitors in the market 
as to prevent combination. I cannot assent to the 
proposition that merely because there are two or three 
companies carrying passengers it is the less a monopoly, 
because they agree upon certain terms. 

7427. Is not that mischief common to many other 
companies, such as gas companies ; do not they con- 
trive to cheat the public ? — No doubt they do exactly 
the same thing. 

7428. Would you consider the railway monopoly 
destroyed by making perfectly free trade in the con- 
struction of railways, or at least requiring that no- 
thing more should be necessary for railway promoters 
than to receive the assent of the majority of the land- 
owners through whose property the line might pass ? 
No I still think that it would be a monopoly, be- 
cause the public could only make choice of a limited 
number of lines. If two or three lines were made and 
it was found that they ceased to pay, no more lines 
would be made, and the directors, not fearing further 
competition, would naturally agree to charge the 
highest paying fares, whatever those fares might be. 

7429. You have referred to cases of competition for 
traffic between railway companies, in what respect 
would competition of that kind differ from competi- 
tion between two rival lines of steamers ? — The 
difference is this, that where there are two rival lines 
of steamers, each perseveres in maintaining a low 
tariff with the object of driving its opponent off, and 
one or other party is soon forced to submit ; but in a 
competition between railway companies they know 
perfectly well that however long they may contend 
the lines still remain where they are ; they soon see 
the absurdity and folly of competing when they can 
never drive each other away ; and it is in that respect 
that railways must always in themselves be a monopoly, 
however much their traffic may be divided. 

7430. You state, do you not, that if the directors 



performed their duty in the most unexceptional manner 
towards their shareholders and the public, that would 
not alter in the least your opinion of the present 
system ? — That is so. It appears to me that the main 
matter to be considered is the amount the public pay 
at the present time to the railway companies. Last 
year they paid 34,000,000/., and this year they will pay 
more than 36,000,000/. Now if the fares and charges 
were reduced to one-third of their present amount, it is 
perfectly plain that such a procedure would be in all 
respects tantamount to a reduction of 24,000,000/. in 
taxation. Of course, against that- gain there would 
have to be charged the direct loss incurred by dimin- 
ished charges. Whatever it should cost the country 
by direct taxation would be so much deducted; but in- 
asmuch as I apprehend that it is the same to a man 
whether he saves 1/. 'ill his tea or sugar, or 1/. in 
his railway fares, Or any other matter connected with 
railways, if you gave him by payment, or gave the 
public by payment 24,000,000/., it would be the same 
in every respect as if the taxation of the country were 
reduced 24,000,000/., and the same, in fact, as if you 
swept away the customs duties entirely. 

7431. As the difference in receipt between the two 
rates of charge is so comparatively trifling, would not 
the same object be effected by guaranteeing to each 
company the difference between the high and the low 
fares ? — The great difference would be this, that if 
you once guaranteed a company their dividends, the 
State would take upon itself the responsibility of pay- 
ing the dividends, and all inducements to economy and 
good management would be taken away. 

7432. Supposing that the Legislature should be 
willing to carry out the Act of 1844, and the Govern- 
ment and the companies agreed to the terms that you 
have suggested, what profit would the State derive 
from the transaction ? — About three and a half 
millions sterling, . so far as the issue of stock was 
concerned. 

7433. Have you made any calculation as to what 
the loss would be to the Treasury ? — I should say 
that to the three millions and a half might be added 
the saving that would be effected by the consolidation 
of the railways under one management ; that saving 
has been differently calculated by traffic managers, 
but the general opinion appears to be that there 
might be a saving of about one million and a half. 
That would raise the reserved fund that the State 
would acquire to five millions, and this sum it is pre- 
sumed would make up the loss incurred by the reduc- 
tion of charges. 

7434. Would such a large increase to the National 
Debt, as the purchase of the railways would involve, 
affect the national credit ? — I should think not, because 
you would have not merely the property worth the 
full value of the debt, but there would be a profit to 
t.lie State of five millions sterling. 

7435. Is the railway reform which you propose 
analogous to that of the Post Office ? — Yes it is, to a 
considerable extent. The Post Office reform has 
reduced the postage to one-sixth of its former rate. 
Previous to 1839 the average postage on a letter was 
6c/., and a fraction more; that was reduced by Sir Row- 
land Hill’s plan to lcZ., and the increase in letters has 
been something about ten-fold since. At that time the 
gross receipts were 2,400,000/., and the gross receipts 
at the present time exceed 4,000,000/. I do not for 
a moment suppose that there would be anything like a 
corresponding increase in the number of passengers 
by railways as of letters in the post-office, but if it 
were even three times the number, that would be quite 
enough, I apprehend, to guard the Treasury against 
what is called the “loss;” thatisto say, the five 
millions, more or less as it may be, would make up 
the deficiency occasioned by low fares and charges if 
we suppose that some necessity exists for the same 
reduction on the carriage of merchandize as exists for 
the reduction of fares. 

7436. Is the country at the present time prepared 
for such a change as you propose ? — 1 should say not ; 
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some time must elapse before the principles contained 
in the Act of 1844 be fully known. 

7437. In your opinion should the Government take 
the initiative, and bring in such a measure ? — Not 
until the country is fully prepared for it, which it 
certainly is not at the present time. I look forward 
to the time when it will be discussed in Parliament, 
and brought fully before the country ; when the leading 
statesmen of this country will have the opportunity of 
fully expressing their opinion, so that by these means 
and by means of the press, the project will be fully 
known, and the Act of 1844, and the country be able 
to appreciate the benefits of carrying it out. 

7438. That is the way in which you think that the 
change in the public mind should be brought about ? 
That in my opinion is the way in which it should 
be brought about, gradually by the dissemination of 
opinion and by the discussion which it would bring on 
in the House of Commons. By that means the public 
at large would be fully conversant with the facts of the 
case and with the details; the measure would be fully 
canvassed in all its bearings, and it would then be open 
either to make some arrangement with the companies, 
if that should be considered desirable, without pro- 
ducing the organic change which was shadowed forth 
by the Act of 1844, or, if it was found desirable, the 
Act could be fully carried out. 

7439. Do you see any indications of the change 
which you desire in the public mind now ? — I think 
so. Within the last year public attention has been 
directed to .the subject, and it has been canvassed to 
a considerable extent. But public opinion is not 
sufficiently matured to permit of action being taken on 
it. We find in this country a movement made through 
the different '.towns in matters which were considered 
as belonging entirely to companies, by which the 
municipal bodies are taking them into their own hands. 
We find, for instance in Manchester, that as to gas 
companies they are putting them aside entirely, and 
that they are taking the matter into their own hands. 
They see that what is called competition between 
different gas companies is all hollow and insincere, 
and that it is necessary that the public should take 
such matters into their own hands. In the same way 
I think it is exceedingly likely that public opinion 
before very long will be matured with regard to 
railway matters, and it will be understood that rail- 
ways are a great national institution, and that so long 
as they remain the property of the companies the 
monopoly, under whatever name it is, must continue. 
It is not at all necessary that the Government should 
take the management of the railways into their own 
hands, but by leasing them out to companies they 
could secure to the country such terms, and place the 
companies under such conditions as would secure to 
the country the full benefits of its railways. 

7440. {Mr. Ayrton.) Are the Commissioners to 
understand you to say that you propose to abide by 
the Act of 1844, or that you propose to take the rail- 
ways from the Companies upon some new principle ? 
— I think that it would not be practicable to carry 
out the Act of 1844. The Act gives compulsory 
powers, but I do not think it possible to carry them 
into execution ; to deal with the four or five hundred 
millions of railway property upon the compulsory 
principle is, I think, entirely out of the question. 

7441. Upon your principle, then, do you propose 
any new scheme for purchasing the railways quite 
apart from that Act ? — Not exactly a new scheme. 
I would go, so far as principle is concerned, upon the 
principle of that Act, but still I would make it an 
entirely voluntary agreement between the Govern- 
ment and the companies. 

7442. For what reason do you suggest or suppose 
that the companies would sell their undertakings at 
a less price than the shareholders can now individually 
sell their shares for in the market ? — I do not sup- 
pose so ; I should think that they would require a 
bonus of 15 or 20 per cent., and the Government would 
make the best bargain it could with them. No man 
would sell his shares for less, and F think" thkt the 
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Government could not procure them unless they would 
give a fair bonus. 

7443. Your view is, that by voluntary arrange- 
ments between a railway company and the Govern- 
ment the company would sell its undertaking for its 
present value in the market, some bonus being given 
to it to do so ? — Yes, with some 15 or 20 per cent, 
bonus, as the case might be, in the same way as all 
sales of the kind take place. 

7444. When the Government has given this bonus, 
what do you propose to do with regard to the annual 
interest which would have to be paid by the public on 
the purchase money of the railway ; how is that to be 
paid by the public ; is it to be paid out of the general 
taxation ? — It should be paid out of the general taxa- 
tion. My idea is this, that all the railway property 
should be made the property of the State, and that 
they would lease it out to companies. There are 
different ways of managing it when once the State 
has acquired it, but following this plan of leasing the 
railways out to companies you make the terms first 
with reference to what the public require. You say 
to the company, You must carry the public on such 
and such terms; you must carry goods at such a rate, 
and you must carry parcels and whatever may be ne- 
cessary, at a fixed tariff, and then you would lease it 
out to the company. 

7445. But is the lessee to pay to the Government a 
rent for the railway equal to the interest which the 
Government would have to pay for the purchase 
money ? — Yes, that is a matter of course. 

7446. If the Government paid the bonus, the interest 
would be about equal, would it not, to the dividends 
that the shareholders now receive ? — That is so.* 

7447. The lease would be practically to pay to the 
Government a sum equal to the dividend that the 
shareholders now receive, and to carry at certain, rates 
prescribed by the Government ? — Yes. 

7448. If they could get any one to take the railway 
on such terms? — Yes, if they could get anyone to 
take it. 

7449. If they could not get any one' to take the 
railway when they had made the purchase what would 
happen then ? — They could put it into a commission. 

7450. Then they would manage it themselves ? — 
No, they would not manage it themselves, but by a 
commission. 

7451. Through an officer of the Crown ? — No, not 
through an officer of the Crown. I do not think it 
would be desirable for the Crown to have anything 
whatever to do with it. But supposing that they 
could not succeed in letting the railway to a company 
at those rates, so as to secure the full benefit to the 
company, aud supposing that it was necessary to put 
it into a commission, I should think that the com- 
mission should be nominated by the Crown, and be 
approved of by Parliament. 

7452. Then you would establish a statutory com- 
mission directly responsible to Parliament ? — Yes ; 
responsible directly to Parliament, and at the head of 
that commission a man in the social position of our 
cabinet minister, and in the same way responsible to 
Parliament for the management of it. 

7453. You would have in that case a body in the 
country not responsible to the Crown, but responsible 
directly to Parliament ?— Yes, responsible directly to 
Parliament ; the feeling of this country is opposed to 
the increase of Government patronage under these 
circumstances ; if the railways could not be let out 
advantageously to companies it might be desirable 
to place them in the charge of a commission charged 
merely with executive powers, and Government say 
that they will have nothing whatever to do with the 
management of railways. 

7454. It appears from the accounts of all the rail- 
ways that with the existing charges and the existing 
system they pay their charges, and they pay the rent 
which you have just mentioned ; how then do you 

* See the first question in Mr. Galt’s examination on the 14th 
November, No. 8413., 
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one-fourth or one-fifth of the sum that you have men- 

7 Nov. 1 865. tioned to conduct their traffic, when it appears by the 
published accounts that the working of the traffic 
costs the railway companies the whole sum that they 
now charge? — No, they pay their dividends. 

7455. You have stated, as I understand you, that 
the lease is to be on the condition of the rent being 
sufficient to pay the dividends ? — It would not pay 
the dividends that they receive now. 

7456. It would pay a sum equal to the dividends ? 
— Yes. 

7457. That being one of the charges of the railway, 
how then do you make out that it costs the companies 
the small sum which you have mentioned, when in 
point of fact the whole sum which they now receive 
at the existing rates only pays their working expenses, 
and pays the exact sum which you propose to reserve 
on the lease ? — It must be remembered that the change 
to consols from railway stock increases the value of 
the railway property in the proportion of 3 1 to 5. 

7458. What I understood you to say, was, that you 
had investigated the expenses of managing railways, 
and that you had discovered that a person could be 
conveyed (as is shown by the accounts) 100 miles 
first-class for 6d. I want to know how you discovered 
that, when it appears from the published accounts 
that the income of the railway companies at the 
existing rates only pays their working expenses, and 
pays the rent which you propose to reserve on lease ? 
— Because the railway companies charge such rates 
that we find that they do not carry on the average 
more than 70 persons by each train, and consequently 
if they would carry treble the number of persons, 
there would be no more expense incurred in carrying 
200 persons than in carrying 70 or 80. 

7459. Your meaning is this, is it not, that it would 
be so, if their traffic could be made three or four or so 
many times greater than it is at present, without 
increasing their expenses ? — Yes, without increasing 
their expenses. 

7460. On that hypothesis, therefore, the charge is 
as you have stated ? — That is so. 

7461. Your statement was that in the existing 
state of things you had discovered that this was the 
cost ?— What I meant to convey was this, that pas- 
sengers could be conveyed at the rate I have- stated, 
if a sufficient number were induced to travel, not that 
they actually were conveyed 100 miles for 6cl. each. 

7462. If I recollect rightly, your statement was, 
that you had examined the expenses, so that you 
had ascertained that that was the rate which it cost 
the companies to convey passengers ? — No ; my pro- 
position was this, that they could be conveyed at that 
rate assuming that the trains were full. 

7463. You mean this, do you not, that if full trains 
could be run and kept full all the way along the line, 
then that would be the expense ? — Yes ; they could 
be conveyed at that rate, but then I do not at all assume 
that the trains would be full, I do not at all assume 
that the trains would be more than a quarter full. 

7464. Is your rate of 6d. upon the assumption that 
the trains would be a quarter full or quite full ? — No; 
my assumption of 6d. for 100 miles for first-class pas- 
sengers is merely showing what the cost is for which 
they could be carried. 

7465. Under certain conditions ? — Yes, under cer- 
tain conditions. 

7466. It is only an hypothesis ? — Yes, it is only an 
hypothesis. 

7467. And not likely to exist ? — Not at all likely 
to exist. 

7468. Then it was merely an abstraction ? — En- 
tirely so ; except in the case of excursion trains. 
When the trains are full, then that state of things 
would exist when they carry their full number ; but, 
of course, that does not at all apply, or would not 
apply, to the ordinary traffic trains, when there would 
not be more than one-quarter or one-fifth of that 
number. 

7469. Upon what principle have you supposed that 



the traffic on our railways generally in England could 
double or treble itself in the course of any given time, 
apart from the ordinary views that we have of the 
increase of commerce and business from the reduction 
of prices ? — The only reason that we can have to 
think so is, that when the railways adopt low fares 
the public rush in. 

7470. Is not that the result merely of there -being 
a sudden and exceptional vacuum into which they 
rush ? — No doubt there is a good deal in that, and 
these cases are only exceptional, and are not such as 
you can legislate on, they afford no clear and definite 
data; it is only by having a satisfactory trial that you 
can really form a definite opinion of the result of low 
fares. 

7471. Looking at the basis of railway income for 
merchandise do you think that there is any prospect 
of the conveyance of the great staples of the country, 
which make up that income, doubling or trebling in 
any very short period ? — I doubt that very much, and 
therefore my remarks apply only to the passenger 
traffic. I should say that with regard to the carriage 
of merchandise there would be no occasion to make 
any reduction unless it could be shown that an increase 
of traffic would follow, and a merchant says, “ I pay 
“ so much for iron from London to Liverpool, I send 
“ so much, I pay a certain rate, and I require a cer- 
“ tain reduction ;” if he admits, however, that the 
reduction he desires will not increase the traffic no 
reduction in my opinion should be made. 

7472. For example, with regard to rates upon raw 
cotton and manufactured goods, do you think that a 
reduction would affect the quantity of raw cotton and 
manufactured goods conveyed between Manchester and 
Liverpool to any appreciable extent ? — That I have 
no knowledge of. I do not propose to enter on that 
department of railway business. The only principle 
I should lay down is this, that unless it is shown to 
the satisfaction of the Commissioners that an increase 
in traffic would follow a reduction in charge no neces- 
sity for a reduction in the tariff exists. 

7473. You do not,- therefore, proceed upon any 
scheme of an absolute reduction of rates as regards 
merchandise, but that each case must be dealt°with 
as it arises ? — Yes, each individual case must be 
dealt with as necessity arises ; for instance, in one 
case you must say, there is a necessity in this case 
that that rate should be one half of what it is, and in 
another case you should say, I do not see any cause 
for reduction. 

7474. That is just as the railway companies are 
now dealing with the matter. If they think that they 
can increase the traffic in any particular commodity 
by cheapening the transit, and improving their re- 
ceipts, they do so, do they not ? — Yes. The only 
difference would be this, that the commission would 
naturally regard the public good ; they would not <ro 
so close as the railway company would, and look 
merely to the turn of a little profit. The commission 
would act in a liberal spirit, and say, It is most desi- 
rable that the rates should be lowered ; and, although 
there might be a loss for some time, yet still if on the 
whole they thought it desirable, they would make the 
reduction. 

7475. Still, the project depending upon a positive 
reduction of rates applicable only to passengers we 
are not dealing with the 36,000,000/. which you ’pro- 
pose, but with the 15,000,000/. ? — Yes, that is all 1 
deal with positively ; and, it is obvious that if you 
make but a small reduction in the freightage, there 
would be a large amount of profit, so as to ensure the 
public against any loss by the passenger traffic. 

7476. Still, the actual and positive proposal is 
limited to the 15,000,000/. of the passenger traffic ?— 
Yes ; I only undertake to deal with that. 1 am told 
though I cannot speak from personal knowledge, that 
a reduction in the rates for goods would be°a great 
benefit to the country ; but that is a subject I cannot 
enter into beyond the article of coal, which I consider 
of great consequence. 

7477. Do you think that the requirements of the 
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country are such, that the ordinary intercourse of the 
public, apart from excursion traffic, renders it neces- 
sary that there should be this stimulus given to every- 
thing ? — I think it desirable that everything, not 
merely travelling but everything in the country, should 
be as cheap as possible. 

7478. Do you see any necessity for it ? Do you 
know of any class of the community which are 
seriously inconvenienced by their inability to travel 
at the present time ? — I think every class is incon- 
venienced ; for instance, the persons travelling from 
Ireland complain of the exceedingly heavy charge of 
coming from Dublin and back again. They pay five 
guineas for a return ticket, and they say, “ We have 
“ constant occasion to come over to London on busi- 
“ ness, but we are over and over again prevented from 
“ coming on account of the high charges.” 

7479. I-Iavc you examined the question of the 
movement of passengers of this country as compared 
with their movement in other countries relatively to 
rates? — Our rates are far higher than those in any 
other country. 

7480. Have you found, comparing the population 
and the number of passengers, that the movement of 
the people in this country is less than that of the 
people of other countries ? — I have not entered into 
that part of the question. 

7481. Your scheme proceeds entirely upon the 
assumption that the passenger traffic would increase 
in extent, so as to make good the loss that would 
otherwise arise from the reduction of the rates ? — 
Yes, by the profit that would arise from the purchase 
of the railways, and their consolidation under one 
management. 

7482. (Capt. Gallon.) You stated that you would 
charge a uniform tariff ; did you mean a uniform rate 
per mile ? — Yes, a uniform rale per mile for each 
class. 

7483. As applicable to passengers or to goods ? — 
To passengers only. 

7484. You would make no difference in the cases 
where there was steamboat competition carrying pas- 
sengers ? — No ; I should make a uniform rate per 
mile over the whole country. 

7485. If you carried at a low rate per mile, would 
you have any necessity for excursion trains ? — I should 
have excursion trains. 

7486. Why ? — Because they carry the excursion 
traffic still lower than the ordinary traffic. 

7487. Then you think that the principle of excur- 
sion trains is a good one ? — I think it is. I think for 
large towns, say for such a place as London, it is a 
very great matter to allow the poor population an 
opportunity of going to the country. 

7488. But you would carry your ordinary third or 
fourth class passengers at a farthing per mile ? — 
Yes, at a farthing per mile. 

7489. And you think it necessary to have excur- 
sion trains at a lower rate ? — Yes, in order to enable 
a man to bring his family with him. The South- 
eastern Company carry at less than that now. 

7490. You gave the Commission some examples of 
the small difference to the shareholders which a dimi- 
nution of the passenger charge made, and you cited 
the case of the Edinburgh and Glasgow, and the 
Caledonian ; is not it the fact that the portion of the 
traffic on which the low fare was charged has a very 
small proportion to the whole passenger and goods 
traffic that was carried on those railways ? — I think 
that that was so on the Caledonian line ; but I do 
not think it was so on the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
line. 

7491. The distance between Edinburgh and Glasgow 
is neai'ly 50 miles, is it not ? — Yes. 

7492. Is not it the case that there are several towns 
of fair size on the line between Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow ? — Yes, there are. 

7493. Between which a very considerable traffic 
arises ? — Yes. 

7494. And to those towns the reduction did not 
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apply ? — No ; still the great traffic was between the 
two capitals, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

7495. Have not your researches led you to see that 
the amount of traffic between two places diminishes 
very rapidly in proportion to the distance between 
the two places ? — Yes. 

7496. When two places are far apart the number 
of people that travel is very much smaller than be- 
tween places six, eight, and ten miles apart ? — Yes, no 
doubt. Those cases which I gave I do not put forward 
as a complete proof of the success of low fares. I 
merely put them in for what they are worth. 

7497. (Mr. £oive.) With regard to the governing 
body of those railways, who is to appoint it ? — I 
should think that in the first instance it would be 
desirable to lease the railways out to companies, 
whatever Government or Parliament may do at a 
future time. 

7498. Then you have changed your opinion with 
regard to that, because I understood you to say that 
a body was to govern them with the rank of a Cabinet 
minister ? — In the event of the lines not being leased 
out to the companies. 

7499. Do you contemplate that event as possible ? 
— I only contemplate it in the case where there should 
be no lessees found to take the railways on terms 
satisfactory to the public. 

7500. Who is to manage this letting of the lines ? 
— The Government. 

7501. What department of the Government? — 
The Boifrd of Trade I should think would be the best. 

7502. On what conditions ? Is it to be left to the 
Board of Trade to fix the conditions ? — No, the con- 
ditions would be fixed by the Legislature. The 
tariff for passengers and merchandise would be uni- 
form throughout the kingdom, whoever should manage 
the railways. 

7503. And then you would put the railways up to 
auction, or would you ascertain their value by tender ? 
— It would be a very good way to do it by tender, 
and to take the lowest tender ; but that is all matter 
of detail. 

7504. And if the terms were such that no company 
could be found to take the railways upon those terms, 
then the Government is to work them themselves ? — 
You can scarcely conceive it possible that you would 
not get a company to do it. Companies ai - e always 
ready to do business. 

7505. If the scale were fixed at such a limit that 
it did not pay the company’s working expenses, that 
would be so, would it not ? — It is impossible to 
suppose a case of that sort ; for instance, if you take 
the London and North-western, one cannot suppose 
that you could reduce the scale so as not to pay its 
•working expenses. 

7506. Not if you reduced it to one-third ? — No. 

7507. (Mr. Ayrton.) Was not it your proposal 
that it should be let on these conditions, namely, 
that the rates should be one-third of the existing 
rates for passengers, and that the rent should be 
equal to the interest upon the purchase money ? — 
Yes. 

7508. And that if no company could be found to 
take it upon those conditions, then somebody else 
was to take it ? — Yes. 

7509. (Mr. Lowe.) A commission ? — Yes ; but it 
might be done in another way. If a railway, or a 
group of railways, was let out on a contract to parties, 
and it was found that the company would not give as 
much as would indemnify the Government, then the 
Government in such case might pay something to 
make up the loss, if such a course was thought desi- 
rable. 

7510. They should pay the company for working 
the railway ? — Yes ; they should pay whatever was 
necessary to make up the loss. 

7511. Out of the general revenue of the kingdom ? 
— Yes ; out of the general revenue. My view is this, 
that supposing a universal reduction of charges on 
our railways were made to the amount of two-thirds, 
there would be 24,000,000f. saved to the nation. From 
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that should be deducted what the Government would 
pay to the companies, and the difference would be the 
nett gain to the nation. 

7512. That would be a subsidy out of the general 
revenue for the benefit of those who travel and who 
send goods by railway? — Yes, for all who derive 
benefit in any way from railways. 

7513. And those who travel most and send goods 
most would gain most by that subsidy ? — Yes ; they 
would be the best contributors to the revenue 

7514. Which travel most and send goods most, the 

rich or the poor ? — I think the poor would travel 
most. » 

7515. More than the rich ?• — Yes, because you find 
that the receipts from the third-class travellers are 
greater than from the first-class. 

7516. Is that because the individual poor man 
travels more than the individual rich man, or because 
the poor are more numerous? — Because the poor 
are more numerous. 

7517. Then the individual rich man travels more 
than the individual poor man? — Yes; but if you re- 
duced the individual poor man from a penny a mile to 
a farthing a mile, you would find that there would be 
quite a different state of things. 

7518. By your proposition the individual rich man 
would be the person who would gain the most ? — No, 
because the tariff is not reduced to the rich man in 
the same proportion as to the poor man. At the pre- 
sent time if you travel by express train you pay 2kd. 
a mile, and if you travelled by the express train which 
I propose, you would pay 2d. a mile; so that the rich 
man does not gain much, whilst the poor man’s fare is 
reduced from Id. to \d. 

7519. Is 2 \d. a mile the usual fare by express 
train in this country ? — I think it is. 

7520. Is not it 3d. ? — No, only 2\d. 

7521. How do you propose to provide for the per- 
manent way under this system? — The company that 
takes the railway would be bound to keep it up. 

7522. And how do you propose to enforce that 
obligation ? — The same as any other obligation is 
enforced at law; the company must give proper 
securities for keeping it up. 

7523. It would not, of course, be the interest of 
the company to keep it up unless there was some 
special provision with regard to it ? — It would not 
be their interest, but they would be bound by the 
security in the same way as any one is bound by 
a contract to fulfil a particular obligation. 

7524. You think that in that way the thing would 
be kept up ? — It would be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to take care that it was kept up, by requiring 
certain conditions, and getting proper securities, and 
dealing with solvent men. 

7525. Although it would be the interest of the 
company not to fulfil that obligation you think that 
the Government would be able to get it performed ? 
— I do not see why they should not. It would be the 
interest of the company, no doubt, to do as little as 
they could. 

7526. Do you think that the Government would 
obviate that ? — Yes, by taking proper securities. 

7527. Supposing that improvements were required 
upon a railway; take, for instance, the case of the 
Great Western building a new station at Reading, 
which is to cost 40,000/., who is to do that under 
your system ? — The State should do it. 

7528. What principle would you lay down for the 
guidance of the State in doing it ? — That anything 
that was done extra, any permanent improvement, 
should be for the benefit of the public. It would be 
necessary that the company, who would lease the 
railways, should keep them in perfect and proper con- 
dition, and give them up in the same condition as they 
got them, but in case any improvement was re- 
quired the State should pay for it. 

7529. You consider that these railway companies 
tenants of the Government, would expect to make 
something out of the railways? — Yes ; of course they 



would not take them unless they thought they would 
make a profit. 

7530. Do you think that polities would have 
nothing to do with the letting of those lines ? — Not 
if it is done by open contract. 

7531. Would you bind the Government to take the 
highest bid in every case ? — Yes, where there was 
proper security given. 

7532. You would not look at the character of the 
persons tendering and their experience ? — No ; so 
long as it was a public company that gave proper 
security for the performance of the work, and they 
were in every way suitable. 

7533. What do you mean by “ in every way suit- 
able” ? — If they were able to carry out their contract 
and give proper security, 

7534. That would be all that in your opinion 
would be required ? — Yes, that would be all that 
would be required. 

7535. Those railways have a great deal of patron- 
age, have they not ? — Yes. 

7536. Do you think that you could make the Gov- 
ernment the landlord without escaping at all events the 
suspicion, or probably the reality, of the Government 
using that patronage for political purposes ? — I do 
not see what patronage they would have if they did 
not work the lines. 

7537. But they would have power over those that 
did work the lines,' would they not ? — No ; if they were 
leased out to companies, (he company that got a lease 
for 21 years, or whatever time it might be, would be 
quite independent of the Government. 

7538. I thought I understood you to say that the 
company undertook to fulfil definite obligations and 
gave security for their performance ? — The company 
would undertake to carry at certain terms. 

7539. And to maintain the permanent way ? — 
Yes, to maintain the permanent way, and to pay the 
rent. 

7540. Do not you think that those conditions would 
give the Government great power over the Company? 
— I do not see what the power is any more than if a 
tenant takes a lease from his landlord; he ought to 
be pretty independent of his landlord. 

7541. But is he so ? — He ought to be so. 

7542. That is not the question that we have to deal 
with, the question is whether he is so ? — I think 
he is. 

7543. Are the tenantry of this country generally 
independent of their landlords ? — Not tenants at will, 
but a tenant at will and a tenant having a lease arc 
very different. 

7544. Though the lease may contain very many 
burdensome covenants ?- s -That is a different matter. 

7545. That is the case here, is it not ? — No, the 
covenant would be simply this, that the Company 
would engage to give up the line in the same con- 
dition as that in which they took it. and that they 
would engage to carry passengers and goods at a 
certain fixed tariff, and to pay a certain rent. 

7546. Do not you think that a company which had 
the power of sending several members to Parliament 
would be dealt with more leniently by the Govern- 
ment on whose side it returned those members than a 
company which used its power the other way ? — If 
you give no option, if you make it binding that you 
shall let the contract to whoever gives the most 
money, there is no option left in the power of the 
Government. 

7547. When you have once got the company, 
supposing the company is letting the permanent way 
go out of repaii - , would not it be dealt with much more 
leniently by the Government if it supported the 
Government for the time being, than if it went 
against it ?— If the Government break faith with the 
public and acts dishonestly, you can only go to Parlia- 
ment for redress ; you cannot provide against those 
things. 

7548. You cannot provide against the Government 
using its powers for political purposes ? — If the Govern- 
ment chooses to act dishonestly, then all the power of 
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Parliament would be employed to remedy that state 
of things. 

7549. Do not you think that a very good reason for 
not adopting the system which you propose ? — I do not 
think so. 

7550. Do you think that the Government never do 
use their power improperly ? — I would take such pre- 
cautions that the Government should have no power 
in the matter. 

7551. What precaution would you take ? — The 
precaution in the first place that you should let the 
railway to whoever gives the most for it. 

7552. I am supposing the lease already made, and 
the company working it under lease, what precautions 
would you take to prevent the Government being loose 
to one company and rigid to another, according to 
political influence ?— I do not know what precautions 
you can take, except the precautions that exist at the 
present time against the Government doing wrong ; you 
have an appeal to Parliament if they act wrongly, and 
that is the only remedy you can look to. 

7553. If the Government happens to have a majority 
in Parliament (which I suppose it would have from the 
fact of its being the Government) then I suppose the 
appeal, would not come to much ? — It would come to 
very little, I suppose. 

7554. ( Mr. Ayrton .) Will you extend your answer 
with regard to the mode of dealing with the permanent 
way to (lie rolling stock, would the Government buy 
the rolling stock and lease the lolling stock, and have all 
the factories and the machinery under their control ? 
— I would say that the Government should take every- 
thing as it is, and have a proper valuation put upon 
the rolling stock, a valuation agreed on between the 
two parties, and at the end of the lease the same sort 
of valuation should be taken, so as to have any 
difference made up. 

7555. And take it back again at a valuation at the 
end of the lease ? — Yes. 

7556. What would you think would be a fair 
per-centage to allow to the lessees for the risk and 
the responsibility that they would incur in agreeing 
to take a railway at a certain fixed vent for a given 
number of years ? — That I cannot say anything about ; 
I would merely put it up to public competition, who- 
ever would give the best terms, let them have it. 

7557. As you would often put very large sections 
of a railway or whole railways up to competition, 
would it not be so great an undertaking that prac- 
tical! 3' there would be no competition, just as we see 
when Government want to borrow 20,000,000/., that 
there is really no competition ? — Then the question 
would be, whether it should not be put up in smaller 
sections. 

7558. Then if it were put up in smaller sections 
would there not be a multiplication of the expenses 
of management, so that that great item of saving 
would not accrue ? — Mr. Watkin, who is a very emi- 
nent man in railway management, suggested the idea 
that if England were divided into four sections, that 
might be made very manageable, and the scheme 
would work very well. 

7559. Still the responsibility of one section would 
be 8,000,000/. a year ?— Yes. 

7560. That would be a very heavy transaction, 
would it not ? — Yes, no doubt. 

7561. Do you think that there would be much 
competition in such a transaction as that ? — There is 
competition in everything. 

7562. What do you think would be a fair per- 
centage upon the 8,000,000/., would you say five, six, 
or ten per cent, to allow the lessee for the responsibility 
that he would undertake in engaging to pay 8,000,000/. 
to the government yearly, and carry on the traffic ? — 
That I cannot say. 

7563. Would you allow him five percent.? — I think 
he ought to have five per cent, profit. 

7564. Supposing he were allowed five per cent., the 
allowance to the lessees on the whole 33,000,000/. would 
come to 1,500,000/, would it not ? — Yes. 

7565. Would not that be exactly the sum which you 

S. 



say is now spent upon management ? — I have not 
stated any sum for management, nor can I enter into 
those details. I should take the general principle that 
the railways should be let out to companies upon the 
best terms that could be procured, and would fix the 
tariff; but as to those minute details I can not at 
a moment's notice speak. 

7566. Upon principle do you not think that the 
saving in the management would be absorbed in in- 
demnifying the lessee for the risk that he would run 
in engaging to pay the Government absolutely a very 
large rent, and in engaging to carry on the traffic at 
fixed maximum rates of a very low character ?- — That 
must be the look-out of the lessee before he would 
take it. 

7567. Would not that be the practical result of the 
transaction ; do not you think that if he undertook to 
incur the risk that you woidd impose upon him, lie 
would expect a rebate which would practically absorb 
all the saving in the management ? — No ; I think that 
there is such competition in England for works of that 
sort, that they would be willing to take it on terms 
that would not absorb the saving that I anticipate by 
carrying out that plan. 

7568. {Chairman.) I understand you to say that 
although you think it desirable that the Government 
should purchase all the railways, your view is that 
public opinion is not sufficiently ripe on the subject for 
you to recommend such a transaction being carried out 
at present ?— That is my opinion. 

7569. And you think that the plan ought to be tried 
experimentally on particular lines ? — I think that the 
experiment ought to be tried on particular lines. 

7570. Do you mean to saj' that the Government 
ought to purchase a few lines such as tho.se you have 
specified between Liverpool and Manchester ? — No. 

7571. Did I rightly understand you to say that il 
the Government were to guarantee the companies 
against any loss it would lead to extravagance, and 
there would be no interest in trying the experiment 
fairly? — I- was speaking then of a permanent gua- 
rantee, I was not referring to a guarantee for merely 
a year. 

7572. But would not a guarantee under all circum- 
stances take away from the directors all motive to 
exercise economj r , or to conduct the experiment 
fairly ? — No doubt a guarantee for a long time would 
do so, but I propose it merely for a short time, say a 
year, in order to try the experiment, and when the 
directors would, as I have no doubt they would, enter 
fairly into the question for a year and make a fair 
experiment, the public can arrive at a knowledge of 
the extent to which low fares can be carried. 

7573. You think that it ought to be tried on a few 
lines such as those you have named, and that the 
Government ought to guarantee the directors against 
any loss for a year or two years ? — For a year at all 
events. 

7574. Do not you think that a guarantee even for 
a year would prevent their giving the experiment a 
fair trial ? — I think not. If the directors of any 
company would pledge themselves to give it a fair 
trial for a year, I have no doubt they would fairly 
cany out what they undertook to do. 

7575. Are not all the lines in this country so inter- 
mixed with one another that it would be scarcely 
possible to find any lines upon which the. experiment 
could be fairly tried ? — There are many lines upon 
which it might be tried. Take for instance the 
London and Blackwall, or the Metropolitan line from 
the City to Paddington, or the North London, these 
do not interfere with other railways ; or take the most 
of the Eastern Counties, lines, or the two lines be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester, and many others that 
might be named ; such lines as the Commissioners 
would, after due care and deliberation, select, not 
mprely in the populous districts but also iu the thinly 
populated districts, so that they may know what the 
effect of the low fares fairly tried throughout the 
country would be. 

7576. Supposing the whole of thelines in the country 
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were purchased by the Government, it is your opinion, 
is it not, that a uniform scale of fares should be 
adopted throughout the country ? — That is my 
opinion. 

7577. Are not there a great number of lines through 
comparatively thinly-peopled districts in which it would 
be quite impossible to expect that the trains could ever 
carry one-tenth or even one-twentieth part of the passen- 
gers that a train is physically capable of carrying ? — I 
do not expect that in ordinary cases the trains would be 
one-quarter filled ; and in those lines that your Grace 
is speaking of, it must be remembered that the Govern- 
ment would buy them proportionately cheap where 
there is a small traffic. Take for instance the Eastern 
Counties, you would buy the Eastern Counties at less 
than half the price for the same distance that you 
would buy the Great Northern. Therefore the 
Government do not run a risk in that way, because 
just in proportion to the value of the line would be 
the amount that they would pay. In a densely- 
populated district, where the traffic is great, they 
would pay more than if it were in a sparsely-populated 
district where there is a very small population, and 
where the shares are exceedingly low there the 
Government would buy the line in the same proportion. 

7578. Are there not lines in thinly-peopled districts 
which cannot be bought very low, and which are 
paying very tolerable dividends to their shareholders at 
present ? — Whatever they pay to their shareholders 
at present, the increase in traffic would be in pro- 
portion if you reduced the fares. 

7579. Although it may be quite possible in very 
thickly-peopled districts to carry passengers at a very 
low rate, do you think it equally possible in thinly- 
peopled districts to carry at the very low fare which 
you have named ? — I do not think that the increase 
would be so great, but, as I said before, it is to be 
remembered that you would purchase low in the 
same proportion. For instance, on a line that would 
carry two the proportion would be doubled ; it would 
carry four, ancl on another that would carry eight per 
mile it would carry sixteen, so that the proportion 
would be kept up ; you would buy at a proportionate 
rate, and therefore there ought not to be any very 
great difference with regard to the loss. 

7580. Do you know enough of the price of the 
different lines to say that the Government would be 
able to purchase exactly in proportion to the probable 
traffic on the line ? — No. I know, in a general point 
of view, the value of the shares in the lines. For 
instance, if you look at the Great Eastern, that goes 
through a thinly-populated district, and the shares 
are not one half the value of what they cost ; their 
1 00Z. shares are less than 50 Z. ; but if you take on the 
Other hand the Great Northern, the shares in that 
line are above 1 30Z. ; and in the one case you pay 
nearly three times as much per mile as in the other. 

7581. (Mr. Leveson Gower.) In the case of the 
Blackwall Railway, you have told the Commissioners 
that there are omnibuses running alongside it ; now if 
the experiment were tried on that railway, what 
would become of the omnibuses ? — It would do them 
up pretty quickly. 

7582. Should you propose any compensation to the 
owners of the omnibuses ? — No, I never heard of such 
a thing. 

7583. With what fairness would you give a bonus 
to the proprietors in the purchase of their shares, 
whilst in the same act by which you ruin the omni- 



bus proprietors you would give them no compensation 
at all ? — It would be only following the accustomed 
rule ; there was never any compensation given to the 
coach owners when the railways were established, or 
to the omnibus proprietors on the line. We must 
take things exactly as they are. 

7584. But would it make no difference whether the 
cheapness of conveyance is created by money contri- 
buted by the public, or whether it arises from indi- 
vidual energy ? — In all these cases you must look 
only at the public good ; and I consider that it would 
be a very great public good in densely-populated dis- 
tricts like the Tower Hamlets, where the population 
is exceedingly poor, if you could carry them for a 
penny where now they pay 4ri. 

7585. Supposing the collier trade from Newcastle 
is destroyed by the greatly cheapened conveyance of 
coal, do you think that no hardship upon them ? — 
All these things are hardships, but they are hardships 
which cannot be helped. They must either be en- 
dured or the progress of civilization stopped. 

7586. Have you ever considered the result of your 
scheme upon the further extension of railways ? — 
Not to any very great extent. 

7587. Do not you think that that is a very impor- 
tant element in the consideration of the subject ? — 
No doubt it :is a very important element, but I should 
like to see this question settled first. 

7588. You stated that there were some small rail- 
waj's whose prospects were rendered uncertain in 
consequence of their having to fight by reason of the 
establishing of fresh railways. I suppose that if your 
scheme were adopted those railways would not be 
made ? — If my scheme were adopted, or, I should 
rather say, if Mr. Gladstone’s scheme was adopted, 
if the Act of 1844 was fully carried out, as a matter 
of course there would be an end to all private com- 
panies. 

7589. ( Capt . Galton .) And to all extensions of 
railways ? — No, not to the extensions of railways. 

7590. (Mr. Leveson Gower.) Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme did not comprise any diminution in the charges 
by railway, did it ? — Yes. He stated that he con- 
templated a reduction to one-third of the average 
fares, but he said nothing about goods. 

7591. (Mr. Ayrton.) Under your plan, what would 
be done with reference to new lines of railway ; 
should they be constructed by the State, or by the 
lessees, or by new companies ? — I think that they 
should be constructed by new companies and bought 
by the State. Let any project come before Parlia- 
ment and receive the assent of Parliament, and 
let the lines be constructed by private individuals the 
same as they are now, and be taken at a valuation 
when they are completed. 

7592. You mean that they should be taken by the 
State whenever they desire to do so ? — Yes. I am 
assuming first that the project must receive the sanc- 
tion of Parliament ; let the railway then be constructed 
by the parties who have obtained the Act, and then 
let the State take it at a valuation when the line is 
completed. 

7593. How soon after the line was constructed 
should the State take it ? — As soon as it was opened, 
or as soon as the value was tested by the amount of' 
traffic on it ; that, I think, would be the fairest way — 
to test the value hy the traffic on it, and then to leave 
to arbitration the price to be paid. 



The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 
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PRESENT 

The Right Hon. Lord. Stanley, M.P., F.R.S. 

The Hon. E. F. Leveson Gower, M.P. 

Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

T. B. Horsfall, Esq., M.P. 

I-Iis Grace THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., F.R.S. 

W. Neilson Hancock, Esq., LL.D., examined. 

7594. ( Chairman.') You were formerly Professor ordinary shareholders 
of Political Economy in the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Political Economy and J urisprudence 
in Queen’s College, Belfast, were you not ? — Yes. I 
was so for five years in one professorship, and for four 
in the other, but I have ceased to hold either for some 
time. 

7595. Have you recently been engaged in collect- 
ing statistics and in making official reports on various 
questions relating to Ireland ? — Yes ; I made an 
inquiry into the general statistics of Ireland with 
regard to the Supposed Progressive Decline in Irish 
Prosperity about two years ago, and I have inquired 
into the taxation of Ireland, and into the arrange- 
ments for local government, and recently info the im- 
portation of cattle, and into the conduct of the 
labouring classes, and also into the statistics of crime. 

7596. Has your attention been directed to the pre- 
sent state of railways in Ireland ? — Yes. I was 
requested by Right Hon. William Monsell, M.P., 
who took a very active part in the matter last session, 
to consider the subject, and to give my opinion on it 
to the Commissioners. That is the origin of my 
looking specially into it. 

7597. Have you formed any opinion upon any part 
of the present railway system in Ireland, which you 
think requires the attention of the Commissioners ? — 

I think that what has attracted my attention most in 
the present railway system of Ireland is the want of 
success of Irish railways as commercial speculations, 
as shown in the table which I hand in ( see Ap- 
pendix AZ .) It appears from this table that two of 
the companies have become actually bankrupt, the 
Banbridge Extension and the Bagnalstown Railway 
Companies. And an Act of Parliament was passed 
last session to prevent the application of the Irish 
Bankruptcy Act to other railways. In the second 
place, there are several railways at a standstill ; that 
is to say, their works are stopped at present. I have 
not detailed information as to them all, but I find two 
that I may mention, the Athenry and Ennis railway 
and the West Cork railway. Then there are six 
railways which do not pay dividends to all their 
preference shareholders. , 

7598. Can you name the companies that do not 
pay dividends to all their preference shareholders ? 

— There are the Belfast and County Down, the Irish 
North-western, the Limerick and Foynes, the London- 
derry and Coleraine, the Londonderry and Enniskillen, 
and the Newry and Warrenpoint companies. I 
may mention that the mileage of those that are bank- 
rupt is 33 miles. I have not the names of all those 
that are standing still, but the mileage of those that 
are not paying dividends to all their preference 
shareholders is 263 miles. Then I find that there 
are ten lines in addition to those six that do not pay 
dividends on their ordinary shares. There is the 
Banbridge Junction, which has not paid a dividend 
for the last year, and only one dividend in the three 
half-years before that ; the Cork and Bandon has not 
paid for the last three years ; the Cork and Kinsale 
has not paid for the last three years ; the Dublin and 
Meath has not paid the last three years ; the Finn Val- 
ley has not paid the last three years ; the Limerick 
and Castle Connel, no payment stated the last three 
years ; the Limerick and Ennis, no payment the last 
three years; theNewryand Armagh no payment the last 
three years ; the Portadown, Dungannon, and Omagh, 
no payment for the last three years ; and the Water- 
ford and Kilkenny, no payment for the last three years. 

7599. What is the mileage of those railways? — 

The mileage of that class that are not paying their 
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217 miles, and the mileage Esq., LL.D. 
of the third and fourth class added together makes 
480 miles of railway running trains and paying no 
dividends to ordinary shareholders. The next class 
of railways are those that pay dividends less than the 
rate of interest in the funds ; that is, less than trustees’ 
security ; less than 3 per cent. 

7600. ( Lord Stanley .) When you say “ less than 
3 per cent.,” do you mean the nominal value in the 
funds, or their real value ? — The interest on the funds 
at present is 3/. 7s. 6d., and I take the real rate of 
interest in the funds ; the present rate of interest is 
SI. 7 s. 6(7. at the last quotation. The Waterford and 
Limerick Railway has paid on an average 18s. 4 d. per 
cent, per annum in the last three years. The Cork, 

Blackrock, and Passage has paid on an average 
11. 18s. 4 d. per cent, per annum for the last three 
years. The Waterford and Tranmore has paid only 15s. 
per cent, per annum on the same average. The Mid- 
land Great Western paid 5 per cent, in December 
1862. The dividend fell to 4-t for two half-years. 

The dividend fell to 4 per cent, in June 1864, and 
in December 1864 to 2 per cent., and the last divi- 
dend was 2\ per cent. So that in the last year the 
dividends have fallen from paying a very respectable 
amount to paying 2 and 2\ per cent. I therefore take 
it as now paying less than the funds, although the 
average rate for three years is 3/. 14s. 2 d. 

7601. (Mr. Horsfall.) Do you mean at the rate of 
2|: per cent, per annum ? — Yes. I take those figures 
from the ordinary Brokers’ Share List. I just take 
the statement in the market as to the rate of dividend. 

The Great Northern and Western, the last dividend 
was 21. 5s. per cent, per annum, and the average of 
three years was 21. 15s. 10(7. The Athenry and Tuam 
pays a dividend of 3 per cent., and has done so for 
three years. They have leased their line to the Mid- 
land Great Western for a term of years, and as long 
as that term lasts they are secure of that dividend ; 
but it is not necessarily a permanent dividend. The 
mileage of the lines paying some dividend last year, 
but less than the rate of interest in the funds, amounts 
to 441 miles. The sixth class of railways are. those 
which pay above the funds, but pay less than what the 
shareholders believe to be true commercial interest. 

The way in which I measure that is this, that if the 
shares are at par at their existing dividends, the share- 
holders believe they are getting a fair interest for their 
money ; but if the shares are below par at the divi- 
dends they are paying, then the shareholders do not 
believe that they are getting commercial interest for 
their money. The lines in that condition are the 
Dublin and Belfast Junction ; their shares were, before 
19th October last, 68/. per 100/. of shares, that is to 
say, they are 68 per cent., or 32 per cent, below par, 
of the value of their shares, and they paid 3/. 10s. per 
cent, the last dividend, and 31. 13s. 4(7. per cent, on 
an average of the last three years. The Belfast and 
Northern Gsunties paid 3/. 10s. per cent, the last time, 
and 31. 16s. 8(7. on an average of three years, and their 
shares were at 78, or 22 per cent, below par. The Ulster 
Railway is paying 47. and an average of 47. 13s. 4(7. 
per cent. ; the price of their shares was in October 84 
per cent., or 16 per cent. below par. The Dublin, Wick- 
low, and Wexford is paying 47. per cent., .and 47. 3s. 4(7. 
on an average of three years ; their shares were at 7J 
the 10/. share, or 75 per cent., or 25 per cent, below psu - . 

The Dublin and Drogheda is paying 47. 10s. per cent., 

47. 3s. 4(7. on an average of three years, and their shares 
were at 82 per cent., or 18 per cent, below par. The 
Great Southern and Western are paying 47. 1 Os. percent, 
and on an average of three yeai - s 47. 10s. 10(7., and their 
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price before 19th October was 91 per cent, or 9 per 
cent, below par. That is the most prosperous and the 
highest-priced line of that class. The mileage of the 
lines paying above the funds, but less than com- 
mercial interest, comes to 768 miles. There is one 
railway in Ireland whose shares are very largely above 
par, and that is the Dublin and Kingstown Railway ; 
they have paid 9 per cent, for the last three years, and 
their shares were in October at 195| per cent., or 
95 1. 10«. above par. 

7602. {Chairman.) Is that the only railway iu 
Ireland whose shares are at a premium ? — Yes. 

7603. ( Capt . Galton.) Does the Dublin and 
Kingstown line of railway go to Wicklow ?— No 
it is leased to the Wicklow company, but they are 
separate companies. The Dublin and Kingstown 
company have six miles of railway ; they have leased 
it to the Wicklow company on a perpetual lease, and 
they divide 9 per cent., so that I presume they are 
earning it. 

7604. {Chairman.) The shares of the Dublin and 
Kingstown Railway are in the nature of preference 
shares are they not ? — I think that it is a perpetual 
lease. 

7605. What are the defects of the present railway 
system in Ireland, which you think require the 
attention of the Commissioners ? — I think that the 
first view of the matter is, that the proposition that 
was stated by the Committee of the House of Lords 
in 1864 applies strictly to Irish railways. In the 
House of Lords in 1864 there was a special com- 
mittee on railways, and they reported that when 
companies were not able to pay their ordinary share - 
holders, they were not in a satisfactory position for 
developing traffic or for working the railway success- 
fully ; and 1 find that that exactly coincides with my 
view, that if an undertaking is to be worked as a 
commercial speculation, the foundation of all commer- 
cial success is profit, and that where a commercial 
undertaking is really profitable, the public interests 
are really safe to a very large extent in the hands of 
persons who are working for a bona, ficlc and large 
profit, but that when a commercial speculation is not 
successful as a commercial speculation there is not the 
same safety for the public interests in entrusting 
public functions to a railway company. 

7606. {Lord Stanley.) Will you explain to the 
Commissioners, what you mean by “the same safety 
“ to the public interests ”? — In entrusting public func- 
tions to them they are not likely to develop the tiaffic 
or to manage their affairs with the same liberality; 
they are likely not to repair the line adequately ; and 
they are likely to let it run out of repair ; and they 
are likely not to try experiments with the traffic, if 
that were necessary, not to make useful extensions, 
not to amalgamate, not to do any of those things 
which companies might be expected to do, and which 
they would do if they were making large profits. 

7607. You mean that if the speculation turns out a 
bad one, the Irish directors are not inclined to throw 
good money after bad ?— -Precisely ; and not only are 
they not inclined to throw good money after bad, 
but they are not likely to manage what remains of 
the bad money prudently. 

7608. {Chairman.) Can you give us any instances 
of serious losses to shareholders in railways ? — The 
most recent instance I can think of is the Cork and 
Youghall Railway, which has been recently bought 
by the Great Southern and Western Railway Com- 
pany for 300,000/. It was stated in that case that 
the sum expended on that line itself had been from 
600,000/. to 700,000/. and of course that loss must 
have fallen to a large extent on the shareholders. 

7609. Do you mean that the 600,000/. or 700,000 /. 
was actually expended, or that that is the nominal 
capital ? — That is what is stated to have been the 
nominal expenditure on that line. 

7610. Do you object to the payment of contractors 
in shares? — I think that one cause of lines not paying 
well is that really solvent companies are afraid to 
carry out extensions, and then they are got up by 
what are called speculative companies, and in those 



Speculative companies it is very commonly stated that 
the contractors are largely paid in shares. I think 
that the payment of the contractor in shares is an 
objectionable tiling in a public undertaking, because 
it is mixing two things together. The contractor 
has two divided interests. As a shareholder lie 
ought to check the contractor, and as a contractor he 
ought to get the largest sum from the shareholders, 
himself and others. I do not think it is beneficial 
ultimately to the contractors ; because if the rate of 
interest rises in the market, aud if they have taken 
the lines as a matter of speculation, and are not regu- 
larly paid their money, they very often get embar- 
rassed, so that I do not think it is beneficial to the 
contractors. I think that in the case of a public 
undertaking, when it is to be carried out by com- 
mercial men, it should be undertaken by real sharer- 
holders who are expending the money and checking 
the expenditure. 

7611. Do you object also to the payment of land- 
owners in shares ? — I think that it puts the land- 
owner in the false position of a man promoting a line 
that is not likely to pay. I think they ought to do 
what some proprietors do, and what is done in the 
case of all public roads, aud that is, either not claim 
for the whole value of their land, or not claim 
for it at all ; but if they do claim for it, the mixing 
up of the claim with the shares leads to lines being 
promoted which will not be likely to pay, and if they 
do not pay in the long run then 1 think that an 
amount of discredit frequently attaches to the parties 
concerned ; for instance, in those bankrupt lines 
there are some very influential parties who appear as 
connected with them. 

7612. {Lord Stanley.) What is your practical ob- 
jection to landowners taking shares, — is it that they 
are likely to sell out, and therefore to throw a 
quantity of shares upon the market, and so to depre- 
ciate the capital ? — I do not object to any landowner 
holding shares. 

7613. But you do object to a man being paid for 
his laud in shares ? — I think that his being paid for 
his land in shares induces proprietors to promote 
lines that will not really pay in the long run. 1 
think that parties are induced to take shares by 
hearing that the landowners are shareholders in the 
line, and thereby a loss happens to innocent parties ; 
the landlord who take shares iu a railway does not 
really get paid in the long run, and he incurs the 
discredit of having induced other parties to lake 
shares who wqnld not otherwise have done so. 

7614. You mean that people are induced to take 
shares by hearing that Mr. So-and-so is a proprietor 
in the line, and they think that he is not likely to go 
into anything that would not succeed, aud they are not 
aware that the benefit to him is not in the direct 
return from the line, but through his land being 
opened up ? — Yes ; and that that leads to a loss of 
credit afterwards, that the landowners do not, I be- 
lieve, think of when they agree to take shares for 
their land. 

7615. Still, is it not a great help to a small line 
that may have a difficulty in raising its capital if the 
landowner consents to receive payment for his land 
in shares ? — I think it should be taken into considera- 
tion that if there is a difficulty in raising the capital, 
the line is likely not to pay. 

7616. {Capt. Galton.) Do you mean that no line 
should be commenced unless the money for (he work- 
ing of it is bona fide subscribed ? — No line should be 
commenced on the commercial principle. I will state 
afterwards how I think those lines might be made ; 
but I mean that on the commercial principle no line 
should be commenced by a company that started as a 
commercial company, unless it is a bona fide com- 
mercial company, with capital subscribed, and unless 
it pays its way. 

7617. {Chairman.) You object to what you call 
“ speculative lines” ? — Yes ; what I mean by specu- 
lative lines, are lines which may generally be stated 
in the form described in Lord Stanley’s words “lines 
“ that find a difficulty, in raising their capital.” If a 
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line of railway is likely to be a profitable speculation 
it should have no difficulty in raising its capital. 
The fact that it has a difficulty in raising irs capital 
shows that it is not likely to pay in the long run. 
But I think it very injurious, and I think that the 
list that I have given in shows that it is very in- 
jurious, to have those lines made on the commercial 
principle, when after a few years it turns out that 
they do not pay. Then there is very serious loss to 
the shareholders, who are induced by the great 
support that the line gets to take shares in it, and 
eventually find that they have lost their money. 

7618. ( Lord Stanley.) Do not you think that it is 
every man’s business to look into the nature of his 
speculation before he embarks his capital in it ? — 
Certainly. 

7619. Do you think that a man has any right to 
complain if he puts his money into a losing specula- 
tion merely because other persons have also lost 
money in it, who are men of larger capital than him- 
self? — He would be dissatisfied, nevertheless. 

7620. (Mr. Ayrton.) Your view is that when a 
company is started on the commercial principle, the 
whole of the capital ought to be raised in cash ? — 
No ; I merely mean that it should be a sound com- 
mercial speculation, and that parties should not join 
in it for other objects than promoting the company. 
They may borrow, if they can borrow at 4 per cent, 
like solvent companies, upon debentures on a cer- 
tain portion of their capital. There is no objection to 
that. 

7621. Is it your view that as a test of a company 
being carried on upon the commercial principle, all 
the capital ought to be raised in cash, that is to say, 
brought to credit in cash ? — Yes. 

7622. You think that the capital ought not to be 
an aggregate of values suggested by various interests, 
but that the money ought to be brought in as cash for 
the shares, and then spent in the undertaking ? — Yes, 
if it is to be conducted on the commercial principle. 

7623. (Chairman.) To what causes do you attri- 
bute the state of things which you have pointed out 
with regard to the Irish railways ? — I think that they 
have been too eager to make lines, seeing lines pay- 
ing remarkably well in England. Some of the early 
lines in Ireland paid remarkably high dividends. The 
Kingstown line was the first line that was made in 
Ireland, and it paid very high dividends ; and some of 
the English lines were realizing very large dividends 
indeed, and people were naturally led to make rail- 
ways in Ireland, without calculating the exact extent 
to which the traffic would work out, and so it has 
turned out that the Irish lines have not paid so well 
as the best of the English lines. For instance, the 
Loudon and North-western Railway, perhaps the 
largest in England, is paying 7 per cent, at this 
moment. After all its amalgamations, extensions, and 
everything, jt is paying by the last accounts 7 per 
cent. ; but amongst the Irish extensions a great 
number of lines were made that could not really be 
profitably made upon the commercial principle, and 
ought not to be made upon that principle. 

7624. ( Lord Stanley.) I understand your objection 
is that in Ireland a certain number of lines have been 
made which never ought to have been made ? — Yes : 
on the commercial principle they ought never to have 
been made. 

7625. And which never had a reasonable prospect 
of yielding a return ? — They have never had a reason- 
able prospect of giving a dividend of 5 per cent, or 
paying the rate of interest that the directors had to 
pay for borrowed money, but they might have paid, if 
the land had been given by the proprietor and money 
advanced by Government at 3^ per cent. 

7626. ( Chairman.) Out of what fund are the 
county roads made and repaired in Ireland ? — The 
comity roads are made in Ireland out of the local 
taxation ; the turnpikes have been abolished and the 
whole of the county roads are repaired out of the local 
taxation. 

7627. Can the defects in the railway system in 
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Ireland, which you have pointed out, be remedied 
by competition ? — I think that they cannot, for this 
reason, that in Ireland the traffic is not large enough 
to bear competition. The very fact that the traffic is 
of so small an amount shows that it will not bear the 
extent to which competition is carried in England. 

7628. Can you give any instances where in your 
opinion competition has been injurious to Ireland ? — 
I may mention that there was a line made from Port- 
adown to Omagh ; that line does not pay itself a 
profit, and yet it diminished the profit of three other 
lines. It diminished the profit of the Londonderry 
and Coleraine line, of the Northern Counties line, ami 
also of the Dundalk and Enniskillen. 

7629. (Mr. Hamilton.) But have not the public 
gained anything by the competition in the reduction 
of rates ? — No doubt they may have done so. 

7630. (Chairman.) Have you formed any opinion 
as to whether there can be any adequate checks upon 
railway companies where there is no competition ? — 
I think that the great check on all enterprises as 
commercial enterprises is competition ; and that in 
the absence of competition there is not the same source 
of security. 

7631. Are we to understand you to state that the 
best check upon railway companies is competition, 
and that you think it applies to railway companies as 
well as to all other undertakings ?— So far as you 
trust to the commercial principle of management so 
far the safest check is competition ; indeed the only 
complete check is competition. 

7632. Do you think that the present defects of 
railways in Ireland can be remedied by amalgamation? 
— I think that amalgamations in Ireland have gone 
on very slowly and will go on very slowly. 

7633. Can you state why amalgamations go on so 
slowly in Ireland ? — I believe that the fact that ev en 
the best lines are making small profits is a very great 
reason why amalgamations go on very slowly. If a 
line is making a return above commercial interest, the 
shareholders will tolerate the directors entering into 
new speculations and buying up lines, and they can 
give very liberal terms in buying them up ; but if a 
company is not making full commercial interest then 
the directors are very slow to enter into any specula- 
tion in that direction. 

7634. (Lord Stanley.) When one speaks about 
amalgamations, if it were a question of fusing all the 
Irish lines into one, or two, or three great companies, 
there are some of those small bankrupt or nearly 
bankrupt lines which nobody would take at a gift ; 
those lines that are paying no dividends, and those 
lines which barely cover their working expenses, 
would not be received into any system of amalgama- 
tion, because they would represent no commercial 
value whatever ? — The traffic may represent a com- 
mercial value, although the line pays no dividend 
to the shareholders, because it may pay interest 
on its preference shares, or interest on its debts. 
Whether a line is valuable or not, it depends upon 
whether the traffic will pay for keeping the line in 
order and pay the working expenses, and if it does 
more than that it will be profitable for a company to 
buy it. 

7635. (Chairman.) Do you see any danger attend- 
ing further amalgamations without the check of com- 
petition ? — Yes, a commercial monopoly would be 
created, and there would be no satisfactoiy check on 
fares for passengers or rates for goods. The towns 
vvould be very jealous of having their trade so largely 
dependent on a board composed often of merchants in 
another town. 

7636. Do you think that the Irish lines could, 
with advantage, be amalgamated with the English 
companies ? — I think that the Irish local traffic is 
so much greater than the through traffic that there 
would be vei'y great jealousy if any large portion of 
the Irish lines were amalgamated with English 
companies. 

7637. What effect is the present system likely to 
4 
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have on the extensions of railways in Ireland ? — 

I believe that in the present state of the money 
market and the state in which it is likely to continue, 
it will put a stop to even legitimate extensions. 

I think there may be speculative extensions made for 
motives of competition with different lines, or from 
other objects which would be, . in my opinion, in- 
jurious. 

7638. You think that there are extensions which 
are legitimately required at present in Ireland ? — 
I do not know whether any case might be made out 
of legitimate extension on the commercial principle, 
but owing to the discredit with which new lines 
are viewed now by the public, the difficulty in raising 
money would make it very hard to start any legitimate 
extension now. 

7639. Do you ascribe much of the unprofitable 
condition of the Irish railways to the state of the 
country ? — I do not ; because I think that since the 
railways were made the country has been progressing 
in many respects very considerably. There was a 
temporary retrogression for three years, in 1860, 
1861, and 1862, but since then the country has 
been improving again steadily. It is supposed by 
some persons that the state of the country is the 
cause of the unprofitable condition of the railways, 
but I may mention one or two facts : There have 
been about 1,900,000 acres of land reclaimed, which 
were reported unreclaimed in 1845, being more than 
one-half of what was reported by Sir Richard 
Griffith as then capable of reclamation, and there 
has been a very large amount of thorough drainage 
very successfully canned out. 

7640. Do you take a hopeful view of the future pros- 
pects of railway traffic in Ireland ? — I do ; for I think 
that the really large questions to be looked at are how 
the different classes in the country are circumstanced 
that is to say, the landowners, the capitalists, and the 
labourers. The rent of land is rising, and the quantity 
of land under cultivation is increasing. The prices 
of the agricultural produce that forms the principal 
export to England are rising very rapidly and have 
been for a series of year's, as for instance for cattle, 
butter, and other produce that are exported to Eng- 
land ; therefore I think that the position of landlords 
is improving in that respect. Then with regard to 
capitalists, the amount of capital accumulated in Ire- 
land has steadily increased for a number of years. It 
was ascertained by a return that was made two years 
ago that the quantity of deposits in the Joint Stock 
banks had increased from about five millions in 1841 
to sixteen millions in 1859. It diminished for three 
years afterwards, but that was owing to temporary de- 
pression, and I have no doubt that the amount has gone 
on increasing since 1863. The principal manufacture 
in Ireland is the flax manufacture, and in that manu- 
facture power looms have been extended to linen, and 
the number of power looms has increased from about 
3,000 to 10,000 within the last few years. In the 
same way the number of woollen factories over the 
country has increased very considerably, and all those 
facts indicate that there is a great activity in what- 
ever manufactures we have in the country, and there- 
fore there has been no retrogression but a progress in 
that respect. With regard to the labouring classes 
their wages have increased upwards of 50 per cent, the 
wages are going on steadily increasing, and will go on 
increasing, and their education is improved to a very 
large extent. During the period from about 1844 up 
to 1862 wages have increased 50 per cent, and the 
education of the labouring classes has improved. Per- 
sons who were not educated before the national system 
was introduced are all dying out and a whole gene- 
ration are growing up who are more extensively 
educated than perhaps is the case amongst the labour- 
ing classes in any country in the world. The amount 
of serious crime has diminished about one-third in ten 
years, and the conduct of the labouring classes, particu- 
larly with regard to crime connected with machinery, 
has improved. That is a matter which I had to exa- 
mine specially last year, and it turned out that there 



was almost a total absence of crime in connexion with 
any combinations or any opposition to the introduction 
of machinery. All these circumstances are very favour- 
able, and I think that these are the lasting matters on 
which the traffic of the country depends, and if the 
different classes are increasing in wealth and there is 
a regular progress going on in the country, that is the 
lasting basis on which railways depend for payment. 

7641. All those causes lead you to expect that 
railway traffic in Ireland will improve ? — They do. 

7642. As a matter of fact, the returns of this year 
are considerably better than the returns of last year, 
are they not ? — Yes. There was a depression in the 
railways, in consequence of the three bad years which 
they had. It did not tell on the railways at once, 
because they had a profitable trade in what was 
evidence of suffering in the country, that is to say, 
they had a good trade in coals to supply the want of 
turf, and a good trade in importing foreign corn and 
Indian corn to supply the deficient harvest, so that 
they were really deriving benefit while the country was 
suffering. They were also benefited by the cattle 
being exported to pay the debts of the farmers ; but 
when the people were better off the traffic in coal and 
corn diminished, and the cattle traffic diminished 
slightly also. The first year after the three bad years 
the farmers were paying their debts ; the second year 
they were saving their money ; and it is not until the 
present year that they began to get the full benefit of 
prosperity, and so the railways to get the benefit of it 
also. The three bad years were 1860, 1861, and 
1862 ; then 1865 is the third year from that, and 
accordingly in the latter part of this year the traffic is 
increasing. 

7643. What is your opinion of the effect of emi- 
gration on railway traffic ? — I think that it has not 
affected the railway traffic, because it has been accom- 
panied, and must necessarily be accompanied, in evei'v 
case by a rise in wages, and the wages of the Irish 
population were so extremely low when they were 
numerous, that the former wages would scarcely 
admit of railway travelling by the poor at all. If the 
emigration were followed by a depression of the 
country, by a fall in wages, by a fall in profits, or by 
a fall in rent, then of course it would affect the traffic ; 
but the railway development in Ireland has gone on 
ever since emigration began. 

7644. Do you see any prospect of increased traffic 
in coals ? — I do, for two reasons. The rise in wages 
for agricultural labour, I think, will go on faster in 
Ireland than it does in England. The tendency of 
Irish wages is to come up to the English level ; be- 
cause, by the great emigration to America and the 
great facilities for coming to England the tendency 
of their wages is to go up rapidly to the English 
level. Therefore, the rate of wages for making turf 
in Ireland will rise more than the rate of wages in 
the coal mines in England. Another reason is, that 
there is a great deal of land that has been drained and 
turned into pasture which has a turf soil, and farmers 
will be much slower to break up pasture now it is so 
valuable to make turf out of it than they were in 
former times. 

7645. ( Lord Stanley .) Has the coal traffic in- 
creased, and is it increasing ? — It varies very much 
in different years. If a very dry year comes turf is 
cheaper than coal, but if a wet year comes the coal 
is cheaper than turf, so that unless you watch the 
statistics very closely for a series of years you would 
not have a correct view of the case ; but the tendency 
genei'ally is towards increase in the consumption of 
coal. 

7646. {Chairman.) What remedy have you to 
suggest for the state of affairs that you have de- 
scribed, first as to bankrupt lines and lines where 
the works have stopped ? — I think that where lines 
have become bankrupt, or where the works are 
stopped, Parliament should not give them extensions 
of time, or try to have them worked on the com- 
mercial principle. I do not think that such lines 
will succeed on the commercial principle. I think 
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that those lines should be examined, and if the 
traffic would pay for the cost of completing them, 
supposing the money to be advanced at 3£ per cent., 
then the Government might safely complete those 
lines. If the traffic will not pay for the cost of com- 
pleting them at 3|- per cent, then if the localities take 
such an interest in the matter as that they would 
guarantee any portion of the cost of either keeping 
the railways in repair or of making them, so as to 
reduce it to a profitable speculation for the Govern- 
ment to advance money at 3£ per cent., then I think 
they might be completed and become public property. 

7647. What would you do with respect to the 
money that has already been paid for them ? — I would 
have the lines worked for about seven years, and 
if they realized any profit beyond what would pay 
the Government 3-g- per cert, an what they advanced 
on them, I would then gn e the value of that excess 
as compensation to the existing owners. 

7648. You would have the Government take pos- 
session of all those lines that are either bankrupt or 
where the works are not proceeding? — Yes; but I 
wish it to be understood distinctly that I think the 
Government should only do it on the principle of the 
general taxes not losing. It is not a question of 
transference of burden but it is simply a question of 
management. 

7649. (Mr. Ayrton.) By “ general taxes ” do you 
mean the national exchequer ?— Yes. It is not a 
question of contribution from the general Govern- 
ment, but a question of management. 

7650. (Chairman.) Do you think that they should 
be taken possession of by the Government without 
the consent of the shareholders ? — If they became 
bankrupt, Parliament should not, I think, on their 
powers expiring, renew their powers. As long as 
any powers that they have exist they should not be 
taken possession of ; but when their powers expire, as 
is often the case from their not making the line in time, 
instead of granting a new bill, and giving debentures 
to private parties, and giving preference shares to 
private parties that will take it up as a speculation, 
when it really has been a very doubtful speculation in 
the way that I refer to, the Government should then 
take possession of them. 

7651. (C'apt. Galton.) The lapse of powers would 
not make the line lapse at all ; the company would 
still own what land it had purchased ? — Yes ; but I 
think that where companies are not able to carry out 
the undertaking with which they are intrusted by Par- 
liament, Parliament should not continue their powers. 

7652. But that was not made a condition under 
which Parliament gave the powers originally, that 
they were to lapse to the Crown if the company failed 
in carrying them out ? — No, but the plan that I pro- 
pose would not injure them in the least, because, 
from the Government purchasing at 3^ per cent., 
while private parties would expect to realize at least 
5 per cent., the nation would be giving them more 
than they could get from a private party. 

7653. ( Lord Stanley.) Does your proposal come 
to this, that the Government is to become the pos- 
sessor of all the hopelessly bad lines, and that private 
proprietors are to retain all the good ones ? — Npt 
that the Government are to become the possessors of 
the lines, at least not on the present terms ; that is to 
say, they are not to pay what has been expended 
upon them, but merely when a line will not succeed as 
a commercial speculation, instead of trying it with 
some new company, taking it up on preference shares, 
the line would be safer in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. And if any aid is to be given to the line by 
local taxation, as several counties have proposed, I 
believe that local taxation could not be brought in 
aid of the commercial principle. When it was tried 
at Galway by giving assistance to the Midland Great 
Western line, it worked unsatisfactorily. I believe 
that if the counties are anxious to have lines made, 
as the county of Kerry is stated to be, and to contri- 
bute a certain amount from the local taxation, it can 
only be wisely and prudently done where the line is 
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public property. You cannot mix local contributions 
with the private interests of a company. 

7654. Do you mean by “local taxation” county 
taxation or the taxation of Ireland generally ? — County 
taxation. 

7655. Does it come to this, that if speculators have 
carried lines of x - ailway through a county which 
cannot pay for keeping them up, you propose that 
the Government should take possession of them, and 
that the deficiency should be made up by taxing the 
population of that county whether they will or no ? — 
No, certainly not ; I merely said that the Government 
should only take up a line, if it would be a profitable 
speculation for them, at 3J per cent, on any Govern- 
ment advances, not otherwise. 

7656. (Mr. Ayrton .) Do you mean if a county 
agrees to pay 3^ per cent, on the capital ? — No, not on 
the “capital expended what I mean is this, that if 
a line would pay at 3-g- per cent, on the Government 
advances necessary to complete it. The value of the 
line is wnat it is worth in the future, no matter what is 
spent upon it, if and it would pay to complete the line 
at 3^ per cent., then the Government should complete 
it and take charge of it ; but if it would not pay that 
the Government should not touch it at all, unless the 
locality interested guaranteed what would be equal to 
3i per cent, on the sum they asked the Government 
to advance to complete the line. 

7657. (Chairman.) Who is to be the judge as to 
whether it is likely to pay 3-i- per cent. ? — The Govern- 
ment officers should inquire into that before they take 
it, and not take the line without local guarantee if 
there was any doubt about the advances being secure. 

7658. (Capt. Galton.) If it would not pay 3| per 
cent, what would you do with it then ? — The Govern- 
ment should not touch it unless the locality who were 
interested took it up, like the case of the Galway line, 
or the proposed Kerry line. 

7659. Supposing the locality did not take it up, 
what then ? — Then I would leave it to its fate. 

7660. Would you leave it in the possession of the 
private shareholders ? — Yes. 

7661. And allow them to do what they like with 
it ? — Yes; I would allow them to do what the law 
allows at present, I would not interfere with it at all, 
unless the line would pay 3|- per cent, on the Govern- 
ment expenditure in completion. 

7662. ( Chairman.) How would you deal with the 
lines which only pay dividends to the preference 
shareholders ? — I think that as the 21 years runs out 
on those lines (and it appears from the dates of the 
first Acts in the table I have given in that there are 
several of them very near the limit of 21 years, as 
fixed by the Act of 1844), the Government should 
take the lines, the traffic should be valued, and the 
lines purchased by the Government at 3-| per cent. 

7663. How would you deal with the lines that are 
paying no dividends to their ordinary shareholders ? — 
As the 2 1 years run out, I would value their traffic, 
and purchase them at the same rate. 

7664. (Mr. Hamilton.) What is this period which 
you have referred to ? — The statutory period in the 
Act of 1S44. 

7665. (Chairman.) How would you deal with the 
linos which pay less than the rate of interest in the 
funds ? — With regard to those companies, unless 
they were anxious to sell their lines, I would not 
interfere with them. 

7666. With the remaining lines, those that pay 
above the interest in the funds, would you do any- 
thing ? — Of course they are not wholly unsuccessful 
on the present system as commercial speculations ; 
the commercial principle has not. failed entirely with 
them, and there would be no occasion until the experi- 
ment of Government management had been fairly 
tried to interfere with them at all. 

7667. You would have the Government purchase 
or take possession of the four first classes of lines ; 
namely, those which are in a hopeless state of bank- 
ruptcy, those in which the works are stopped, those 
that pay no dividends to preference shareholders, and 
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also those that pay no dividends to their ordinary 
shareholders ? — Yes ; and with reference to the fifth 
class, namely, those that are paying dividends less 
than the funds, if they were willing to sell them on 
the same terms as the other lines to the Government, 
their traffic should be valued, and the lines purchased, 
that they might have the option of selling, but it 
should not be compulsory. 

7668. Supposing the Government had purchased 
any lines in the way you suggest, how would you 
propose that the traffic should be carried on ? — I 
think that the traffic should be carried on by the 
Government entering into a contract witli some of 
the existing solvent companies to keep the line in 
order, and to supply engines and carriages, and what- 
ever was required at so much per train mile, but 
that the fares should all belong to the Government 
just as what is received for the post-office service 
belongs to the Government. 

7669. How would extensions and new lines be 
made ? — I think that all the lines that it would be 
really profitable to make on the commercial system in 
Ireland have been made ; there may be one or two 
special bits, but in the main all the really profitable 
lines have been made, and I think that new lines 
should only be made like county roads, that is 
to say, the locality anxious to have them should 
offer to contribute a certain part of the expense or 
part of the maintenance of the way, or whatever was 
necessary to make the line really profitable, and 
then if the locality guaranteed what would make the 
line profitable in that way, the Government should 
advance the money to make it, and it should be public 
property. 

7670. (Mr. Hamilton.) Then you consider that the 
Government should have the control of the rates ? — 
Yes, in all cases. The Government should own the 
line and own the rates and tolls, and fix the rates. 

7671. (Chairman.) Have you considered the effect 
which is likely to be produced by large reductions of 
fares ? — I have no doubt, as a general proposition, 
that the tendency of very considerable reductions is 
to increase the traffic ; at the same time I do not 
think that the traffic would be increased very rapidly; 
and I think that reductions of fares ought to be 
cautiously and tentatively tried, with a very careful 
consideration of the subject. 

7672. Should you recommend that they should be 
reduced on any lines that are purchased by the 
Government without being reduced on all lines ? — I 
think that the Government would be more likely to 
try successful experiments in the reduction of fares 
than commercial companies paying dividends from 
half-year to half-year, the directors of such com- 
panies being so much under the influence of the 
shareholders, who are alarmed at the slightest change 
in the dividend. I think that the post-office shows 
that a large reduction on a wide principle of calcula- 
tion would be undertaken by the Government when 
private parties very often would not enter upon it, and 
that ultimately it would pay well, though temporarily 
it would not do so. I believe that it is only parties 
who have a very large and permanent interest in the 
railways, and the Government would be in that 
position, that would be likely to try the experiment 
to the full extent that would be desirable. 

7673. (Lord Stanley.) You put it in this way, that 
the directors of companies being influenced by the 
shareholders, who are a fluctuating body, cannot 
afford to sacrifice and ought not to afford to sacrifice 
any present interest for a future gain ? — They are 
very unlikely to do so. As a matter of fact the 
influence of the directors depends upon the dividends 
that they can declare. 

7674. As a matter of fact a man who may be com- 
pelled by circumstances to sell out next year has fail- 
ground of complaint if the company, in which he is a 
proprietor, has embarked money in that which, 
though it may bring them a considerable return at the 
end of 15 or 20 years, will in the meanwhile involve 
a loss? — Certainly ; and I would mention that that is 



particularly applicable to Irish lines, because as then- 
dividends are below commercial interest their share- 
holders are more sensitive about the slightest differ- 
ence of dividend than if they were making a. very 
large profit. If a line is paying 10 per cent, or 9 per 
cent., or 7 per cent., as many English lines are, the 
directors are free to do very much what they please, 
because the shareholders are getting more than com- 
mercial interest for their money, and are not so sen- 
sitive about the fluctuations of dividends as where the 
shares are below par. 

7675. (Chairman.) Have you formed any opinion 
as to the extent to which it would be advisable to make 
experiments in the reduction of fares? — I think' the 
classes that it would be most desirable to make expe- 
riments on would be two classes, third-class passengers, 
and new branches of trade or manufacture. I believe 
that the greatest chance of any improvement is by 
increased accommodation and increased facilities of 
third-class passengers. I do not think it would have 
the effect to the full extent that the directors antici- 
pate, of inducing second-class passengers to go by third- 
class carriages, because it would bring a poorer class 
into the third-class, which would prevent the second 
class going as much into third-class carriages as is 
anticipated. New branches of trade and manufacture 
might be encouraged by special reductions of fax - e for 
two or three years. 

7676. (Lord Stanley.) Are you in favour of 
lowering the fare, so as to convey third-class pas- 
sengers below the actual cost of conveyance ? — No ; 
that raises the question of making a present from one 
class of the community to another class, which is a 
most dangerous question to enter upon. I have 
thought of it as a successful speculation, like the 
penny postage, that if you carry for a lower fare, and 
make it pay by larger accommodations and larger 
arrangements, it is wise to do it ; but if it does not 
pay it should not be done at all. 

7677. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you cousider the interest 
on the capital in calculating the fare to be charged for 
the conveying of passengers ? — I consider that the cost 
of conveying the passengers is simply the haulage and 
maintenance of the way. When once the line is made 
the mode of managing the line is wholly independent 
of what it has cost ; it is simply what you pay for 
keeping the line in thorough working order, and what 
you pay for carrying the passengers ; it does not 
depend in the least upon what the line cost. When 
once capital is laid out upon land it becomes a natuial 
agent, and the way of managing a railway is like 
managing the rent of land, which does not depend 
upon the expenditure upon it. 

7678. (Capt. Galton.) You mean that you would 
purchase the railway and get the maximum net receipt 
out of it when it is made ? — Yes ; and the way to do 
that is to calculate, not what yon pay for your line, 
but the cost of working the train and keeping the 
line in perfect order, and the necessary establishment 
charges, and to see how for that cost you can work it 
so as to make the maximum out of it. 

7679. And fixing such a charge as would induce 
the largest number of people to travel by it ? — I think 
the more you accommodate people, and the larger 
the number that you induce to travel upon your line, 
the more it will pay, although it may lose for a year 
or two. 

7680. According to your last suggestion if a line 
were to lose for a year or two you would not get the 
maximum net receipt out of it ? — By the maximum I 
do not mean the maximum from day to day, or from 
half-year to half-year. 

7681. You mean that it would pay the best in the 
long run ? — Yes ; that it would pay the best in the 
long run ; that is the principle on which to manage it, 
to get the maximum net receipt. One advantage, 
however, that the public would get if the railways 
gradually belonged to the public is, that the public 
would not work with the sole purpose of profit. Pro- 
vided it paid well they might reduce the fares, and not 
carry on the line witli a view to realizing a large 
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revenue out of the people who used it, as the private 
companies now do. 

7682. If the public made the railways, they would 
have to arrange to procure a certain sum of money 
for making those railways, and they would have to 
pay a certain rate of interest upon that money, — 
would they not, somehow or other ? — Yes. 

7683. And if it is not paid by the receipts from 

(he railways, it must be paid out of the general tax- 
ation of the country ? — Yes. ' 

7684. Do you mean that if the public made the 
railways they should charge a sum which would in- 
duce as many people as possible to travel without 
reference to paying the interest upon the money 
which had been advanced for making the railways ? 
— If the Government advanced money to make or 
purchase the railways, the fares should be regulated 
so as to pay 3^ per cent, on the money. 

7685. {Mr. Ayrton.') My question was whether the 
interest on the cost of making the railway was, in. 
your opinion, a part of the expense which was to be 
covered by the fare ? — In the case of the Govern- 
ment making the railway, it is. 

7686. Is it not so in the case of any body making 
(lie railway ? — The expense involves two things. 
For instance, one of those lines that is paying no 
dividend on its shares now costs perhaps 500,000/., and 
Government buy it, say for 100,000/. I believe that 
the fare should pay the interest, not on the 500,000/. 
which has been wasted, but on the 100,000/. which is 
bona fide paid. 

7687. The 100,000/. would be the cost of the rail- 
way to the person who bought it, therefore when you 
say that the fare ought to be such as would pay the 
expenses, one would wish to know whether in the 
expenses you include the interest on the cost of the 
railway to the person who then owns it ? — Yes, 

I include it on the cost of the railway to the 
Government. 

7688. {Mr. Hamilton.) Do not you adhere to what 
you said a few minutes ago, that the object of manage- 
ment should be to get the greatest possible net re- 
ceipts from the railway ? — That was rather a theoretic 
answer. If a person is the private owner of a rail- 
way, the policy on which he should manage it to 
make the greatest profit out of it, would be to consider 
what it cost him to carry each bit of traffic, and how 
he can make a profit out of it. And he should not 
consider the amount of money that he had spent on 
making the line. 

7689. The object of management is to get the 
largest amount of net receipts, is it not ? — The object 
of private managers is. 

7690. And it is not the same thing as endeavour- 
ing to carry the largest amount of passengers ? — No. 

7691. {Sir R. Hill.) But in fixing the fare with 
the view of obtaining the maximum of profit, it is 
not necessary, is it, to take into account the cost of 
the railway ? — No. 

7692. That may be utterly disregarded, may it not ? 
—Yes. 

7693. And ought to be disregarded ? — Yes, in cal- 
culating the maximum of profit. 

7694. What you mean I conceive to be this, that 
if the Government become the proprietors of the 
railways, with reference to the general advantage, 
then they would be in a different position from an 
ordinary proprietor who regulates the fares simply 
with a view to his own advantage, and that the 
Government might make reductions in the fares so 
long as the revenue derived therefrom covered the cost 
of working and the interest of the capital, even 
though those reductions should to a certain extent re- 
duce the net profits. — Yes, and that is one reason 
that the Government can do what no private parties, 
can do. The Act of 1844 was founded partly oil 
that policy, because it limits the profits of railways 
to 10 per cent., and the object of that was to prevent 
their realizing the maximum profit that they might 
realize ; and that limitation I think has led in a 
curious way 'to extraordinary amalgamations and ex- 
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tensions in England, because when the companies 
found that the profits on a certain bit of line ran up 
above 10 per cent., they thought it much more politic 
to extend than to have the Government tempted by 
their high dividends ; whereas in Ifeland, we have had 
no such motive to stimulate us to extensions. 

7695. {Mr. Ayrton.) Do you speak of your own 
knowledge that any railway has been amalgamated 
from that motive ? — No, that is theoretic merely. 

7696. It is not a conclusion from facts but is 
rather a logical suggestion ? — It is apolitical economy 
conclusion of the natural result of putting a limit. 

7697. {Chairman.) Have you any opinion to offer 
to the Commissioners as to the connexion between 
the liability of railway companies, in case of acci- 
dents, and the reduction of fares ? — I think it is 
important to point out that one impediment to the 
reduction of fares which operates with railway com- 
panies is the very unlimited nature of their liability 
in case of accident, and I think that operates very 
strongly, particularly with companies that are barely 
paying, or making only a small dividend, for an 
accident with heavy loss will sweep away their whole 
profits for the half year. I think that if persons wish 
to be insured in a certain reasonable amount there 
can be no objection to that. There ought to be a 
certain amount to secure the good conduct of the 
company, and to provide a moderate compensation ; 
but, assuming that prudent people have their lives 
insured, if persons wish to be extra safe it would be 
politic to have an extra fare. I think that the 
present system creates a risk to the company far 
beyond what the public get the benefit of. I would 
separate the insurance beyond a moderate sum. I 
think there ought to be a certain sum for the first- 
class passengers, a smaller sum for the second, and a 
smaller sum for the third class, with special provision 
for injury during life which a life insurance would 
not cover. The limit should apply fully in case of 
death, beyond that, if a person wishes to set a great 
value upon his life he should make a special arrange- 
ment, just as when you send valuable goods by railway, 
you have to declare the value of them, and make 
special terms. That matter has to be considered in 
any project for reducing the railway fares, because 
you have one element in the calculation which is not 
allowed for in the insurance. You do not alter the 
insurance, it remains constant, whereas if you limit 
the liability in case of a railway accident, you enable 
the fare to be reduced. The risk of liability is one 
cause of railway companies in Ireland having been 
afraid to try experiments of low fares ; they say, if we 
develop the traffic we may get into an accident, and 
one accident will sweep away an immensity of profit 
while we are trying the experiment. 

7698. {Mr. Hamilton.) Have you ever made a cal- 
culation of the proportion which the total amount paid 
in compensation by a railway company in any year 
bears to the total amount of passenger receipts on the 
line ? — In Ireland it is very small ; it is not the 
amount in the aggregate but the risk. That is the very 
thing that I want to call attention to, that whilst it is 
very small in amount in the long run, it frightens the 
companies, because it may be immense ; for instance, 
if they were carrying a committee of bank directors, 
or take the case of a train carrying the bar on 
circuit, the amount of compensation might be very 
large indeed ; I mean that the accident might involve 
a very serious expense for compensation if some special 
class of persons were in the train. 

7699. ( Sir R. Hill.) That has in some instances 
materially affected the dividends of railways, has it 
not ?— It has. 

7700. ( Lord Stanley.) Have you considered at all 
the amount of saving that might be effected by a ge- 
neral amalgamation of all the railways into one or two, 
or at most three great systems ? — My own feeling is 
very strongly against it, if they are, when amalgamated, 
intrusted to companies. I think it would give infinite 
dissatisfaction if there were an attempt made to put 
all the railways in Ireland under one company. I think 
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petition you are only safe in the hand of the State. 

8 Nov. 1865. 7701. But do you think that you can have com- 

' petition where a single line is carried through a tract 

of country which barely suffices to support that line, 
and which, therefore, would not support a second ? — 
No, we have not competition. Those are the very 
lines which would fall into the hands of the Govern- 
ment on the plan I propose, and those that would not 
be purchased at first would be principally those that 
are subject to competition at present. 

7702. You do not think that on the whole much 
would be gained by a general amalgamation ? — I 
think that a very great deal would be gained by a 
general amalgamation in one sense ; that is to say, I 
believe that if the whole traffic of the country were 
worked on one uniform plan like the Post Office, a 
very much larger sum could be made out of the 
traffic, and if you handed it all over to one company 
they would make a large sum out of it, but the public 
would be very much dissatisfied. 

7703. Are you speaking of the dissatisfaction of 
those very numerous persons who, as we have had it 
in evidence here, are employed as directors and other- 
wise upon the number of small railways now existing 
in Ireland ? — No ; I am not speaking of personal in- 
terests in the matter. I mean that the different towns 
would be dissatisfied if they had to go to a railway 
company in Dublin to decide how their trade was to 
be carried on ; and if they were to be at the mercy 
of one company to decide whether particular arrange- 
ments should be made or not. The peculiarity of 
Ireland is, that it does not admit of a profitable com- 
petition. 

7704. (Mr. Ayrton.) There are very few competi- 
tive lines in Ireland, I believe ? — There are a good 
many. There are, for instance, two lines from 
Dublin to Athlone, then to Londondeny there are 
two distinct lines, and now there are practically two 
lines to Limerick, and there will very soon be two 
lines to Waterford. 

7705. ( Capt . Galton.) How do you make the 
second line to Limerick ? — Through Roscrea and 
Castle Connell. 

7706. The Roscrea and Castle Connell line belongs 
to the Great Southern and Western, does it not ? — 
Yes ; I mean that there are two lines for part of the 
way, not for the whole of the way. 

7707. (Sir R. Hill.) Is that competition per- 
manent in any case ? — No, it generally ends in a 
compromise. 

7708. Speaking as a political economist should you 
say that competition can ever be useful where the 
number of competitors is necessarily very restricted ? 
— Its effect is diminished very much. 

7709. You propose that the Government should 
become the proprietors of certain insolvent or semi- 
insolvent lines ; those lines are scattered all over 
Ireland, are they not ? — Yes. 

7710. Do you make that proposition with a view 
to their being managed by the Government ? — I do 
it on the simple principle that the commercial system 
of working those lines has broken down, and I be- 
lieve that the only other system is that they must 
belong either to the loeal or the general government, 
and as most lines run through several counties they 
would naturally fall to the general government and 
not to the local government like the county roads. I 
may state that my view is that the Government should 
in process of time own all the railways. 

7711. Your proposal is that they should take those 
unsuccessful lines as a step towards becoming the 
proprietors of all the lines in Ireland ? — Yes, ulti- 
mately. 

7712. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you mean that the Govern- 
ment is itself to work the railways with a board of 
administration, or directors, or in what manner ? — 
That they should work the railways as the Post 
Office is worked ; that is to say, that they should 
enter iuto a contract for the trains and for the keep- 



ing of the line in-order ; and for every work that is 
necessary to be done, and that they should receive 
the fares or tolls in the same way as they receive the 
Post Office revenue. 

7713. That they should appoint all the officers on 
the lines, and supervise their state of repair and effi- 
ciency ? — They should appoint whatever number of 
officers was necessary to check the contracting com- 
panies, but the bulk of the employees would belong 
to the companies. 

7714. Do you mean that they should lease the lines 
in whole or in sections to the companies to administer, 
or that they should direct the administration of the 
lines through officers appointed by the Crown ? — No ; 
I think that they should not lease them ; they should 
enter into a contract for supplying the trains and for 
keeping the line in order, and the Government should 
receive the fares. 

7715. Then the general administration would be 
by the Government ? — Yes. 

7716. Do you think that there would be any diffi- 
culty in giving to those officers appointed by the 
Government the power of fixing the fares at their 
pleasure, or do you think that it would be necessary 
for Parliament absolutely to fix the fares ? — The fares 
of course would be fixed by a department subject to 
the control of Parliament ; but there would be a very 
vigilant watch exercised against any abuse of power 
by the public and the contracting companies on the 
one hand, and on the other hand there would be such 
jealousy on the part of Parliament that any officers 
who managed the department so as not to pay would 
not long be retained in office. 

7717. Then all the station masters, and the persous 
connected with the general administration of the com- 
pany, would be officers of the Government ?-- No, 
only those who were necessary to receive the money 
and keep a check. 

7718. Those who were necessary for tlie general 
management of the traffic would also have to be 
appointed by the Government ? — Yes. 

7719. (Sir R. Hill.) Do you think that under 
such an arrangement as that there would be the ne- 
cessary vigilance to seek traffic and promote it in the 
highest degree ? — I do. I think that the Post Office 
proves that. 

7720. Would not it be a better arrangement for the 
Government to grant leases, so as to create individual 
interests in promoting the traffic of the lines ? — I 
think that the commercial system has not shown itself 
successful except where there is a very large profit 
made by it. 

7721. You appeal to the case of the Post Office ; 
are you aware that in Ireland the Post Office is not 
self-supporting ? — I am not aware of that fact. 

7722. ( Capt. Galton.) If the lines were possessed 
by the Government, would not it be of necessity that 
there should be a uniform rate of charge over the 
lines everywhere ? — No, not necessarily so. 

7723. Would not one district complain if they 
found that their goods were being charged a higher 
rate than another district ? — I do not know that that 
would necessarily follow. 

7724. Do not you think that political influence would 
be brought to bear upon the rates which were charged ; 
supposing, for instance, that the charge from Dublin 
to Limerick were a larger charge per mile than the 
charge from Dublin to Belfast, between which places 
there is a ship competition, if the line were possessed 
by the Government would not influence be brought 
to bear to induce the Government to reduce the charge 
in the one case or the other? — I think that that 
could be met by arrangement. 

7725. Still you admit that it would take place, and 
that there would be that private influence brought to 
bear ? — If you laid down a fixed principle applying 
to all parties it would not. 

77 26. Do not the present rates for goods traffic on 
railways depend very much on the amount that the 
railway company can get, in consequence of competi- 
tion by other ways ; for instance, between Dublin 
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and Belfast there is a very active competition by 
ships ? — Yes. . 

7727. Therefore the railway company cannot 
charge a higher rate per ton for goods which are to 
go from Dublin to Belfast than is charged by the 
ships which go there, whereas in going from Dublin 
to Galway the competition by ship would be much 
more difficult ; or we will take Dublin to Athlone, 
in which there can be no ship competition, and pro- 
bably the company would then charge as high a rate 
as Parliament had allowed them to charge ; if the 
lines were worked by the Government would not it 
be necessary either for the Government to charge a 
higher rate between certain places than is probably 
now charged where competition exists, or else would 
they not have to reduce their charges over the whole 
country to a uniform rate, and that the lowest 
charge ; would not that be the result ? — The present 
system is not free from defects. For instance, some 
trades complain that the railway company will carry 
goods through Dublin from Liverpool to Sligo at a 
lower charge than they will make for carriage from 
Dublin to Sligo. 

7728. Would not the result of the Government 
taking possession of the lines be that they must 
charge uniform rates ? — I believe that the public 
would submit more patiently to any regulation made 
by Parliament with regard to the lines than they 
would to what exists at present. Their complaint I 
think is very well founded. A merchant at Dublin is 
carrying on his business there, and the railway com- 
pany enters into a contract by which they carry 
goods through Dublin from Liverpool to Sligo 
cheaper than they charge him for carrying them 
from Dublin to Sligo. The company have the mo- 
nopoly of the line given them by the Government, 
and the public are dissatisfied if a thing of that kind 
is done by a private party. I do not believe that 
local parties are able to force Parliament to do what 
is wrong. We have instances in Ireland where 
attempts of that kind have really ended unsuccess- 
fully, and I believe that if Parliament laid down what 
would be found to be a just and fair principle they 
could carry it out, and the public would be satisfied 
with it ; but if private companies do the business 
there is no appeal, and the dissatisfaction exists. 

7729. You stated that you would recommend that 
the board which should have the management of 
those railways when under the Government should 
decide upon what should be the special fares in 
each case, subject to some general regulation by 
Parliament. 

7730. You do not intend Parliament to legislate 
for every detailed fare which is to be charged ? — No ; 

I am merely suggesting; I have not gone into all 
the details of the plan. I merely state this pro- 
position, that the existing system of commercial 
speculation has failed, and it is bringing discredit 
upon many men of good position. When I see men 
of property in the bankruptcy court as shareholders, 
when I see a most solvent company subscribing to 
bankrupt lines, and wheu I see the amount of 
discredit that is occasioned thereby, I merely tell you 
that the present system has failed and is failing, 
and will not succeed excepting in the most profitable 
districts. Therefore 1 say that you are driven by 
that to some system of state management, it is in- 
evitable if you want the thing properly done. I have 
not considered all the minute details, but in proposing 
that the state should have the management of it, I 
do want the general Government to take it up instead 
of the local Government, because where lines run 
into different counties they can be best worked by 
the Government as part of a general system. 

7731. You are of opinion that a monopoly in rail- 
ways is not a safe aiTangement for the public ? — That 
is my opinion. 

7732. Do you think that competition in railways 
is possible as a permanent arrangement ? — No, and 
therefore I think that ultimately they ought all to 
belong to the State. 
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7733. {Mr. Ayrton.) Your whole proposal appears 
to be based upon the theory that if a line is not paying 
what is called commercial interest, it is not well 
administered by the directors ; — is that theory based 
upon any investigation of the conduct of directors 
or is it to be considered merely as a speculative 
opinion ? — I am not going into the question of the in- 
dividual conduct of directors ; I was asked to look into 
the matter, and I merely give that as a speculative 
opinion. 

7734. It is not a conclusion drawn from an inves- 
tigation of the conduct of directors in the administra- 
tion of lines in the condition which you have men- 
tioned, but it is a speculative opinion upon the 

possible operations of the human mind ? It is a 

speculative opinion, which has been stated by the 
House of Lords’ committee, that where railways do 
not realize profits they will not be well administered. 

7735. Your opinion is based upon the conclusion 
of the House of Lords’ committee ? — No ; it is an 
entirely speculative opinion of my own, but I men- 
tioned that their lordships formed their opinion from 
an examination into the conduct of lines in issuing 
debentures and exceeding their Parliamentary powers. 
The House of Lords’ committee arrived at if. from a 
careful investigation of certain matters, with regard 
to certain lines in England exceeding their statutory 
powers in borrowing money. I arrive at it from theo- 
retical considerations, that if an undertaking is to 
succeed as a commercial speculation it should be com- 
mercially successful. 

7736. You think that the theoretical opinion which 
is so often broached, that people who are well off are 
disposed to let well alone, and are not the most active, 
and that the most active people in society are those 
who are always trying to better themselves, is an 
erroneous opinion ? — I think that it applies to in- 
dividuals, but I do not think that it applies to public 
companies. 

7737. ( Sir R. Hill.) Would not the undue in- 
fluence that might be brought upon the Government 
to reduce the fares be neutralized if Ireland were 
bound to make good any loss that might result ? — I 
think that it is a very difficult question to contemplate 
the effects of undue political influence ; I am speaking 
as a political economist; as to the management of 
those lines, it is very hard to speak of the effects of 
undue political influence, or how it is to be corrected ; 
I believe that Parliament is powex-ful enough to 
prevent undue political influence. 

7738. If the railways of Ireland belonged to the 
Government, then the Government might be exposed 
to improper influence on the part of the inhabitants 
of certain districts of Ireland to reduce the fares ; that 
is what is apprehended ; but would not this danger 
be guarded against if any loss that might result from 
such reduction were borne by the parties who lived in 
the district ? — Ireland has not a majority in the Im- 
perial Parliament. 

7739. Never mind whether it would be right or 
wrong to throw the loss upon Ireland, but assuming 
that the loss were to be thrown upon Ireland, would 
not that neutralize any undue influence upon the 
Government to reduce the fares ? — It ' very likely 
would have that effect. 

7740. {Mr. L. Gower.) Do I rightly understand 
you to be of opinion that the shareholders would 
never consent to a present sacrifice with a view to an 
ultimate advantage ? — No, not that they would never 
do so, but that the tendency of shareholders, where the 
lines are paying a very moderate rate of dividend, is 
to be adverse to speculations of that kind. 

7741. I presume if they were convinced that the 
sacrifice would be repaid, there would not be that 
disinclination ? — Then we have to take into consi- 
deration what Lord Stanley has pointed out, that 
the shareholders are a fluctuating body, and not a 
permanent body, and that the same motive that 
actuates a private individual, who is always the same, 
does not actuate bodies that fluctuate by shares sale- 
able from day to day. 
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W,M Hancock, 7742. Avc tho railways kept in ft Rood state of 
Esq., LET), repair in Ireland ?— Tho solvent linos are very well 

' managed. . . , . 

S Nov. 1 865. 7743 . In those instances, the expenditure which is 

incurred by keeping the line in repair is a present 

sacrifice with a view to ultimate advantage r — It is 
with a view to an immediate advantage, because if 
tho lino wero out of repair, and tlioy had to pay for 
accidents, there would be an immediate loss. 

7744. Still a railway might bo deteriorating without 
resulting immediately in accidents and present loss?— 
There is nothing which so soon involves the risk of 
immediate loss as lotting a line get out of repair, 
because one accident would bo a very immediate loss, 
and prudent companies look to that very closely, and 1 
believe they keep the lines in very good order. 

7745. You do not think that the shareholders are 
ns good judges of what would ultimately be profitable to 
the line as the Government would be ? — I think with 
regard to large aiul extensive changes, with more 
distant returns, the Government would bo better 
fitted to judge than tho individual shareholders. 

7746. Although shareholders are too timid in your 
opinion with regard to experiments, would there be no 
danger of the Government being rasli in their experi- 
ments ? — I think that they would not he rash. 

7747. Would they have the same motives for prudence 
in the experiments that they might make as a private 
individual would have ? — I think that in tho present 
day in Parliament there is no quality that has more 
importance attached to it than financial prudence. 
In the Government departments there is extreme 
vigilance exercised, and there is no branch oi the 
Government proceedings that has more importance 
attached to it than the statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as to how the public affairs are managed, 
and there is the utmost economy endeavoured to be car- 
ried out in all the different departments. In former 
times, when fiuanco was less considered or studied by the 
Government, they would not have been subjected to this 
vigilance; but in the present day, when the greatest 
amount of attention is paid to the subject of making 
the different departments the least expensive and the 
most profitable, I believe it could be done. If the com- 
mercial system had worked successfully in Ireland, and 
if there were no insolvent lines, I would not have 
suggested any change. Change is necessary, because 
of the present unsatisfactory state of affairs. 

7748. Do yon believe that the Government esta- 
blishments in England are as prudently managed as 
private establishments ? — I tliink that some of them 
are as prudently managed as some public companies’ 
establishments. 

7749. (Mr. Hamilton.) You have referred more 
than once to an opinion or conclusion arrived at in the 
House of Lords, what is it that you distinctly refer 
to ? — It is the report of the committee of the House 
of Lords in July 1864, and it is quoted in Hodges on 
Railways, in the appendix to the last edition. It is 
the " Report of The select committee appointed to 
“ continue the inquiry commenced last session, and 

report as to what legislative measures are desirable 
“ for the purpose of restraining directors of railway 
“ companies from exceeding the limits fixed by their 
“ Acts of Parliament, and from evading those pro- 
:: visions of their Acts of Parliament which require 
“ that a certain portion of their authorized capital 
“ shall be subscribed and paid for before their borrow- 
“ ing powers can come into operation, and also to 
i; inquire and report what securities can be given to 
“ the holders of debentures as to the validity and 
“ legality of the issue, of such bonds.” In paragraph 
7 of that report it says, “The committee see no 
“ reason why railway companies should continue 
“ altogether free from the adjusting process to which 
“ other trading companies are liable through proceed- 
« ings in bankruptcy.” Notwithstanding this recom- 
mendation there was an Act passed last session to pre- 
vent the Bankruptcy Act extending to Irish railway 
companies. “ On the contrary, they are of opinion that 



“ the present practice by which the affairs of companies 
“ practically bankrupt aro patched up by successive 
“ Acts of Parliament is injurious to tho public, and too 
“ frequently of no real benefit to the shareholders. 

“ When a company pays little or no dividends on the 
“ original capital, the working expenses are often cut 
“ down injuriously, danger arises from insufficient ser- 
“ vice, and the risk of present loss attending any re- 
“ duct ion of fares; even with the fairest expectation of 
“ future profit, is a bar to liberality of management. 

“ For the public advantage it is desirable that a rail- 
“ way should yield reasonable returns to those under 
“ whose control it is placed ; and when a company be- 
<• comes seriously embarrassed it is expedient that the 
“ concern should be transferred to others under whose 
“ management it may be efficiently conducted. The 
“ knowledge that such must be the result of mis- 
“ management would probably have a most beneficial 
“ effect on the proceedings of directors, and subject 
“ the credit which they would be able to obtain to 
“ some useful restraint.” 

7750. I understand that that recommendation goes 
to this, that railways should be taken out of the hands 
of those who have proved themselves incompetent to 
manage them ? — Yes. 

7751. But it does not follow from that that the 
Government should take them up ? — No, I did not 
quote it for that purpose; I quoted it for one part of 
the proposition, that the commercial system breaks 
down when there is not commercial profit. 

7752. Then it only goes to the extent of recom- 
mending that the property should he taken out of the 
hands of those who have proved their incompetency to 
turn it to good account ? — Yes. 

7753. It does not go beyond that ? — No, for they 
go on to say : “ With the present facilities for forming 
“ companies, there would be no difficulty in finding 
“ purchasers under sound and just regulations to be 
“ provided in a public Act, whereby Parliament would 
“ be relieved from having to deal with a class of private 
“ bills which are very troublesome to settle, and are 
11 never of a satisfactory character.” 

7754. There is a principle now under discussion, 
namely, as to whether the Government should under- 
take the management of railways or not ; do not you 
think that it would put it under great disadvantage 
that the Government should have to make its first 
experiment on this corpus vile of bankrupt railways ? 
— No ; I do not think so. I think that the public 
would be more satisfied with trying the experiment in 
a case of that kind than with breaking up or attempt- 
ing to interfere with companies which are not wholly 
unsuccessful on the commercial principle. 

775-5. But you were obliged in a prior part of your 
evidence to guard yourself by saying that the Govern- 
ment must be guaranteed locally or otherwise against 
loss ? — But the company would not be bankrupt in the 
hands of the Government; they are bankrupt now, but 
if the Government bought the railways at a price that 
the traffic would warrant, the undertaking into hands 
of the Government at that low priue would not be 
bankrupt then. 

7756. (Sir R. Hill.) You spoke of the railway 
revenue in Ireland for the present year as being larger 
than that of the previous year ; — do you infer from 
that circumstance that the amount will now. increase 
and continue to increase ? — Yes. 

7757. Is not the revenue of the present year en- 
hanced by the circumstance of the exhibition in Dublin 
being open ? — Yes, it is enhanced by that circumstance, 
but I do not think that it depends upon that alone. 

7758. Are you able in any way to separate the 
revenue derived in consequence of the exhibition being 
opened from the ordinary revenue ? — The materials 
that I have do not enable me to do so ; my impression 
from what I heard was that that was part of the cause, 
no doubt, but that it was not dependent upon that. 
I have inquired into the matter, and I find that the 
goods traffic has increased, and that would not be 
affected by the exhibition. 
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7759. (Chairman.) As a matter of fact is there a 
large influx of people into Dublin from the provin- 
cial parts of Ireland and the towns in the provinces 
to visit the exhibition ? — Yes, certainly. 

7760. ( Sir R. Ilill.) You think that notwithstand- 
ing that circumstance the increase in the traffic is 
likely to continue?— I think so. 

7761. ( Capt . Galton.) You have stated that you 
would commence your experiment of the Government 
supervision of railways by taking those railways 
which were, as you say, bankrupt; that is to say, 
those which did not pay their preference shareholders, 
and those which did pay their ordinary shareholder's, 
is that so ?— Yes. 

. 7762. On looking at the map, I observe, that of the 
railways you mentioned, the only one of any great 
extent seems to be the line which runs from London- 
derry through Enniskillen to Dundalk ? — Yes. 

7763. The other lines seem to bo these : first, there 
is the Banbridge Junction ; where is that?— That is 
the little bit of line from Banbridge to Scarva, 

7764. Then there is the Cork and Bandon; and the 
Cork and Kinsale, which is a branch from the Cork 
and Bandon line ; the Dublin and Meath; the Limerick 
and Castle Connell ; the Limerick and Ennis ; the 
Newry and Armagh; the Portadowu, Dungannon, and 
Omagh ; and the Waterford and Kilkenny ; could not 
a number of those small lines which I have mentioned 
be advantageously worked in connexion with the 
Great Southern and Western Railway, and be amal- 
gamated with it ?— Some of them might be, no doubt. 

7765. Would not that be much more advantageous 
for their working than for them to be taken posses- 
sion of by the Government, and worked as separate 
schemes ? — I think that they are very unlikely to be 
amalgamated. For instance, the Cork and Bandon 
line is in the hands of preference shareholders, and 
they think that they arc safe enough, and they would 
not be very likely to sell the line ; and all the real 
shareholders must be powerless in the matter, as it is 
in the hands of the preference shareholders. 

7766. Do not you think that it would be a better 
arrangement for the Government, after it had ob- 
tained possession of those lines, to lease them to this 
large line, of which they form very appropriate 
branches ? —What 1 recommend is, that the Govern- 
ment, instead cf leasing those lines, in order to 
keep perfect control over the fares, so as to try any 
experiment or change that might be desirable, should 
contract with one of those existing large companies 
to work them, because the moment the Government 
lease them they deprive themselves of all control 
over the fares ; but 1 think that those large companies 
should be employed to work them. 

7767. Is not one of the reasons why railways do 
not amalgamate in Ireland, that almost all the rail- 
ways are connected with special seaports, and each 
seaport has its own individual interests ? — I think 
that that operates to some extent. 

7768. For instance, especially in the lines to the 
north of Dublin ? — No, it does not, I think, operate 
especially in the lines to the north of Dublin. 

7769. Does not it operate with regard to Belfast and 
Newry and Dundalk? — No ; I do not think that there 
is much rivalry as to the Ulster, Dublin and Drogheda, 
and Belfast Junction Railways. One of the reasons 
why those three lines do not amalgamate, I believe, is 
that the shares are at very different prices. For 
instance, the Dublin and Drogheda is 82 per cent., 
and the Dublin and Belfast Junction 68 percent., and 
on the slightest mistake in amalgamating those two 
companies, or the slightest difference of value arising 
between them, one company would sacrifice its divi- 
dends. For instance, the one pays 4-| per cent., and 
she other 3£ per cent., and there arc new lines being 
made, and they do not know the exact effect of them 
upon the traffic. 

7770. Is it not the case that the directors of those 
several lines are each connected with the part to which 
.the line runs ? — No ; the Dublin and Belfast Junction 



line does not run from an inland district to any port, W.N.Hancoch 
it is a line from Drogheda to Portadown ; it runs Esq., LL.D. ’ 

parallel to all the ports. The line from Enniskillen 

to Dundalk runs to the port of Dundalk, and carries 8 Nov - 18G5 - 

traffic going to England. The other line does not carry * 

steamboat traffic at all, but traffic from Dublin to 

the north of Ireland. The lines that the steamboat 

interest is supposed to operate upon are the Water- 

ford and Limerick, and the lines in connexion with 

it. The Great Southern Railway Company offered to 

amalgamate them, and they refused ; and that arose 

partly, it is supposed, from the people in the port of 

Waterford and people in Limerick being afraid that 

all their traffic would be carried to Dublin. 

7771. In the north, which you know best, do you 
consider that that reason does not operate at all ? — 

Not between Dublin and Belfast. I believe that the 
interest of the different ports has led to a great deal 
of competition on the other northern lines. There is 
a great struggle between Belfast and Newry and 
Dundalk ; and one effect of having companies worked 
upon the commercial principle is, that you cannot 
prevent their being very much influenced by those 
considerations. 

7772. Is it not beneficial to the ports that they 

should be influenced by those considerations ? It 

leads very often to very unprofitable lines being 
made. 

7773. Are not those unprofitable lines of ad- 
vantage to the public ? — I think not. I think that 
for a particular district if they have one good port 
of departure and one good line to it, it is all they 
want; and if there are two lines it is a very un- 
satisfactory state of things having lines that do not 

ppy. 

7774. If you have two lines to two ports you 
think that it is less advantageous to the public 

than having one good line and one good port ? On 

the present system of making railways with a view 
to profit it is very unsatisfactory, having a number 
of railways that do not jiay. 

7775. Is it unsatisfactory to the people who travel 
by them?— Yes, because the lines are not well 
worked. 

7776. Is it not more satisfactory to people who 
travel to have a line which does not pay than to have 
no line at all ? — I think that it would be better to 
have one line that paid rather than to have two lines 
that did not pay well. 

7777 . (Mr. Ayrton.) The two lines do not go side 
by side ; they go through different districts, do they 
not ?— Yes. If a line is made on the commercial 
principle, taking, for example, that very line from 
Dungannon to Omagh, it benefits that district slightly ; 
but the main object of making that line was to get 
the Derry traffic and the traffic of a certain portion of 
that district of country for the Ulster line. 

1 1 / 8 . (Capt. Galton.) It is more beneficial, is 
it not, for the public that they should have a line 
from Omagh through Portadown, to Belfast, and the 
line through Enniskillen to Dundalk, than that they 
should have only one of those lines, even though the 
line does not pay ?— When they do not pay, then you 
get into bad management. 

7779. (Mr. Ayrton.) They need not use the lines, 
therefore they wquld be exactly in the same position ? 

But that discourages railway enterprise generally, 
because no line is safe from a competing line being 
made which will destroy the profit of its traffic. 

There was a great contest about making the Drog- 
heda line, whether it should go to Navan. or go by 
Drogheda, ; it was decided to go by Drogheda” and 
after the Drogheda line was paying a very fair divi- 
dend for several years, the Meath line was after- 
wards made against the first decision, and the 
making of it took about 1 per cent, off the Drogheda 
dividend. 

7780. (Capt. Galton.) Still it is more beneficial 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS : 

W.N. Hancock, to the public living on the line, that; the Meath line 7781. (Sir R. Hill.) The shareholders on the 

Esq., LL.D. should be made, although it diminished the profits of line are a part of the public ? — Yes. 

the Drogheda company ? — I think when a railway is 7782. Must not their interests be taken into ac- 

8 Nov. 1803. ma( j e on the commercial principle, and it does not count as well as those of the residents upon the line ? 

pay, its being made is an injury. — Yes, certainly. 

The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned to Friday at half-past eleven o’clock. 



Friday, lOtli November 1865. 

PRESENT : 

,7. A. Roebuck, Esq., M.P. I Capt. Douglas Galton, R.E., C.B., F.R.S. 

Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B., F.R.S. | William Pole, Esq., F.R.S., Secretary. 

The Right Hon. LORD STANLEY, M.P., F.R.S. , in the Chair. 

[ There not being a quorum present, the folloioing evidence was taken provisionally ; it was accepted at the 
next official meeting of the Commission .J 

E J. Cotton Edward J ohn Cotton, Esq., examined. 

Esq. 7783. (Chairman.) You are connected with one of Mr. Roe, and another statement made by Mr. Hamil- 

“ the Irish railway companies, I believe? — I am ma- ton, the station-master at Newton Limavady, a very 
1 0Y ‘ ' nager of the Belfast and Northern Counties Railway, intelligent man indeed, and you will find by those 

which runs from Belfast to Portrush, Cookstown, and statements that no alteration was made. Mr. Garrett 
Carrickfergus. says : — “ I beg to say that I was better than a year at 

7784. Has that company become connected with “ Derry station, while the Londonderry and Coleraine 

the Derry and Coleraine line ? — We work that line at “ Railway was worked by Mr. Roe, during which 
a mileage rate. “ time the ordinary passenger fares were quite the 

7785. I understand that you are here in order to “ same as the succeeding year that I was there under 

give a contradiction to certain statements that were “ the company’s management ; nor were there any 
made in some former evidence which we have taken ? t: labourers’ tickets issued at reduced rates ; the sum- 
— Yes. “ mer excursion arrangements were alike both years 

7786. Have you seen the evidence of Mr. Roe ? — I “ to the best of my knowledge.” I wish to state that, 

have. with regard to the summer excursion arrangements, 

7787. I think that the general purport of that evi- Mr. Roe had an arrangement for issuing very low fares 
dence is, that upon the Derry and Coleraine line a from Deny and Newton Limavady to a place called 
very low rate of fares was adopted for a time ; that at Castlerock, a small seaside place, on two days in the 
that low rate the line paid well, and there was a great week and on Sundays. When the Northern Counties 
increase of traffic ; and that subsequently, when the Company took up the line, they carried on the veiy 
line passed into the hands of the Belfast Company, same fares, but they issued those tickets every day 
that system was abandoned, and there was a return in the week, not only the two days on which Mr. 
to the old rate of fares ? — The tendency altogether of Roe had issued them, but on every day in the week, 
Mr. Roe’s evidence, it is quite clear, is to lead the and they also issued tickets at very low fares to Port- 
Commission to believe that the Belfast and Northern rush, which is a more important watering-place in 
Counties Company upon taking up the line increased the neighbourhood. In fact, I have never heard any 
the fares, and that he, during the time of his lease, person on the line state that we have reduced the 
was charging some very low fares ; indeed, I wish to facilities in any way. I have heard many say how 
state that when the line was handed over to us, all much better the line is worked, and how much 
the fares and rates remained exactly as they were in better it is managed by the Northern Counties Com- 
Mr. Roe’s time ; the station-masters had no new in- pany as compared with Mr. Roe’s management, but I 
structions given to them, and the fares continued the have never in any case heard the remark that Mr. 
same from the 10th of April 1861, which was the Roe managed the line better or gave more facilities 
date that we took up the line, until the 1st of Decern- than the Northern Counties Company. 

ber 1863. The Northern Counties Company at that 7789. Mr. Roe speaks in his evidence as hav inn- 
time increased their fares throughout their whole sys- given special facilities to fourth-class passengers; 
tem 5 per cent. This also applied to the Derry and that is to say, to harvestmen and others goiim in 
Coleraine line, and this is the only advance that has search of employment. Are those facilities continued? 
been made between the time of our taking up the line — He gave us no particulars of any such arrano-ement 
in 1861 and the present moment ; but, as I stated be- being made, nor can we find that any such arran'm- 
fore, for more than two years no deviation whatever was ment ever existed on the line. With regard to that 
made ; the only deviation now is an odd penny here part of his evidence, I will read to the Commissioners 
and there. I beg to hand in a statement showing the statement of Mr. Hamilton, the station-master at 
what the fares were in Mr. Roe’s time as they were Newton Limavady, in one part of which he refers to 
handed over to us, and as they continued up to the this very subject. He says , — “ Referring to the evi- 
1 st of December 1863, and what we now chai-ge. “ dence of Mr. Roe as to the management of the Derry 
The same was delivered in. Vide Appendix BB. and Coleraine Railway, I beg to state that the same 

7788. Are the Commission to understand you to “ rates and fares were continued under your manage- 

state that in no case has the increase exceeded 5 “ ment from April 1861 until December 1863, which 

per cent, upon the rate of fares that prevailed in Mi-. “ Mr. Roe speaks of as having increased the receipts 
Roe’s time ? — No ; that was the advance that was “ on the line ; with this exception in your favour, 
made throughout the whole line ; but Mr. Roe would “ that you gave cheaper fares and greater facilities to 
lead you to believe that immediately upon taking up “ excursionists, &c. during the summer months. II. 
the line we raised the fares from id., |af., and Id. “I am not aware of any tickets ever being issued at 
per mile to Id., lid., and 2d. per mile. I infer that “ 1 \d. per day to labourers, nor of any extra facilities 
from his evidence. He states, in answer to Questions “ being granted them beyond this, that during spring 
5740 and 5741, that he reduced the fares from 2d., “ or harvest, companies of labourers were granted 

lid., and Id. to Id., \d., and \d. per mile. This I “ return tickets at single fares, from station to station, 
state to be positively untrue. I will read to the Com- “ but only upon special application ; nor were la- 
missioners. a statement made by Mr. Garrett, who “ bourers in the habit of going to any station from 
was the ticket clerk in Derry and is a nephew of “ this, but Broighter and Newtown Junction, the ordi- 
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“ nary single fares to which being 2d. and 3c?. respec- 
“ lively ; the total amount of traffic for these tickets 
“ not being 10?. per annum. III. In Mr. Roe’s time 
“ fewer passenger carriages were in each train than 
“ have been since, which may account for the trains 
“ not appearing so full. Passengers now have proper 
“ accommodation ; then they had often to go in cattle 
“ and goods waggons, when there was any over a 
“ limited number ; and while some parties may 
“ grumble at the small increase in fares, not one in 
“ twenty of those who travel would wish to come 
“ back to the old system of slow trains and bad 
“ accommodation. IV. The rates for coal, grain, 
“ &c. are the same as Mr. Roe charged, any increase 
“ being in cartage at Derry. V. I state positively 
“ that any decrease which has taken place cannot be 
“ attributed to increase of fares or change of nianage- 
“ ment, but to the depression in the markets for 
“ agricultural produce during the last three years, 
“ upon which produce the Derry and Coleraine line 
“ is wholly dependent. Your obedient servant, 
“ D. Hamilton.” I may state that there are no 
labourers travelling about the line. I do not know 
whether your Lordship knows the line at all ; but the 
district is not very largely populated, and there are 
no people travelling about in that way. 

7790. Is there any other part of Mr. Roe’s evidence 
concerning the line with which you are connected on 
which you desire to offer remarks ? — I wish to hand 
in a time table of Mr. Roe’s for January 1861, and 
also a time table of our company for this month, 
(i delivering in the same) just to draw the Commis- 
sioners’ attention to the fact that in Mr. Roe’s time 
only first-class and second-class tickets were issued 
by some of the trains, whereas throughout the whole 
of the Northern Counties system we issue first, second, 
and third class tickets by all trains. I would also 
state that on the 1st of October 1862 the Northern 
Counties Board decided to issue third, second, and 
third class return tickets by all the trains. We had 
previously issued them on the Carrickfergus shore 
line, but had not carried it out throughout the whole 
system. We commenced to issue third-class return 
tickets on the 3rd of April 1859, and issued them 
throughout the whole Northern Counties system. 

7791. That was in Mr. Roe’s time? — Yes. At 
that time the line from Ballymena to Portrush be- 
longed to Mr. Dargan ; we have since purchased the 
line from him, but he fell into our view at once, and 
agreed to issue third-class return tickets in connexion 
with us with all our stations. I had a good deal of 
correspondence with Mr. Roe on the subject, and it 
was not until the 1st of May 1860 that we induced 
Mr. Roe to issue in connexion with us the third-class 
return tickets. With regard to goods, I may state 
that no advances have been made in the goods rates. 
In some cases we have made reductions to secure the 
traffic, and some slight adjustments have been made. 

I may mention that Mr. Roe carried grain from 
Newton Limavady to Derry at 120 lbs. to the cwt., 
and charged 3s. per ton. This was ' contrary to our 
arrangement, and contrary to every railway arrange- 
ment, to carry at 120 lbs. to the cwt. ; we arranged 
with the parties to carry 112 lbs. to the cwt., and 
charged 2s. 9 d. per ton, so that we gave them 
rather more than the allowance, and they were quite 
satisfied with the arrangement. The rates may 
have seemed raised to Mr. Roe, if he has got hold 
of any of the rates upon the line, because since the 
Derry Bridge was opened we have included the 
cartage at Londonderry, but in reality we have only 
added the cartage, we have not increased the rates. 
Mr. Roe mentions the Londonderry and Fleetwood 
rates as being lower in proportion than the local 
rates. Clearly they are, but then the Deny and 
Fleetwood rates have not been altered since Mr. 
Roe’s time. The arrangement was made when he 
was there, and we have extended the system a good 
deal. We book now in connexion with the principal 
towns in England, but in most cases we get pretty 
nearly our local rate from Deny to Belfast. I may 

U 



say that we carry at low rates from Derry to Belfast, 
because we have competition by steam-boat, which 
has the effect, of course, of keeping down the rates ; 
but we get in the case of the cross-channel traffic, 
in most cases, quite as much as our local rates. Mr. 
Roe comments upon our having no interest whatever 
in the Derry and Coleraine line now, inasmuch as we 
work it at a mileage rate. I would explain this, that 
since the 10th of April this year we have been work- 
ing the line at a mileage rate. Previously we had 
a lease at 10,000?. "per annum ; but we found that 
we were losing money by that arrangement, and we 
offered to work the line at a per-centage, but the 
Derry and Coleraine Company prefei'red making 
an arrangement with us at so much per train mile 
for. a stipulated number of carriages per passenger 
train, and for a stipulated number of waggons per 
goods train. I contend that we are interested in the 
traffic, because the heavier the traffic becomes the 
more trains we shall have to run, and the better 
it will pay us, and the more mileage we have the 
better it will pay us. A good deal of the traffic on 
the Derry and Coleraine line is in connexion with 
the Belfast and Northern Counties, and therefore we 
are in another way interested in securing the traffic 
to the line. I may say that our principal object in 
keeping a connexion with the Derry and Coleraine 
line is to keep up a proper system with our own 
company, which works from Belfast to Coleraine. 
When Mr. Roe had the management of the line there 
were three companies from Belfast to Londonderry. 
This did not work very well, and we then purchased 
from Mr. Dargan the line from Ballymena to Port- 
rush, and we thought it advisable to lease the line 
from Coleraine to Derry, and since then I need hardly 
say that the tains have kept better time and been 
worked with more regularity than they were under 
the three managements. Sometimes one company 
would not wait for the other, and the trains were very 
often late on the Derry and Coleraine line, for Mr. 
Roe did his utmost to get all the traffic he could, and 
he did not object to stop at a great number of very 
small places which the Northern Counties Company 
thought it inadvisable to continue. I may say that 
I am very much in favour of systems like the lines 
from Belfast to Derry and Belfast to Dublin being 
worked under one management. I think that they 
are worked far better and far more economically. 
There are now three lines from Belfast to Dublin, 
but I think they would be worked far better if it 
was only one system. 

7792. {Sir R. Hill.) You mean that there is one 
line under three companies, not that there are three in- 
dependent lines from Dublin to Belfast, but that it is 
one line divided into three portions ? — No, there are 
three separate companies. 

7793. {Mr. Itoebuck.) Are there three lines of 
railway from Dublin to Belfast ? — No, only one line, 
but there are three companies. 

7794. {Chairman.) Is there any other point in 
connexion with Mr. Roe’s evidence which you wish 
to notice ? — Mr. Roe attributes the reduction of 
the receipts to our advance of the fares and rates. 

I deny altogether that those fares and rates have 
been advanced ; but I think it is as well perhaps 
for me to explain that we have had two or three 
very bad years in Ireland, particularly in the agri- 
cultural parts of Ireland ; and in addition to that, 
very soon after we took up the lease of the Derry and 
Coleraine line a new line was opened, the Dungannon 
and Omagh, making a second line from Londonderry 
to Belfast. We used to get a large traffic from Stra- 
bane and Omagh in pork and flax, and we also got a 
good many passengers from that distinct as far down 
as Enniskillen. We lost all that upon the opening of 
the Dungannon and Omagh line ; and in addition to 
that we have been obliged, to avoid opposition, to 
make an arrangement with the other companies to 
give them a proportion of the traffic, and of course 
that has tended to reduce the receipts. This year the 
traffic has a good deal improved, and the receipts upon 
u 
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the Deny and Coleraine line for the year 1865 are 
considerably more than they were. On the Northern 
Counties, for instance, we are at this moment up very 
nearly 10,000/. on the 10 months as compared with 
last year. The north of Ireland is in a very pros- 
perous state at present. In Belfast the people are, 
I believe, coining money; never were they in so 
prosperous a state, and we are reaping the benefits 
of then- prosperity. I will hand in a statement 
which shows the receipts on the Derry and Cole- 
raine line from 1860 to the present time. I give 
the year before Mr. Roe left and the four or nearly 
five subsequent years. 

7795. ( Sir R. Hill.) Will you tell us what the 
receipts were in each year? — In 1860 the total 
receipts, which include the cartage in Londondeny, 
were 17,959/. 5s. Gd. 

7796. Do these receipts include goods as well as 
passengers? — Yes, they include goods, passengers, 
and mails. We have made up the year ending 
the 3rd of November 1865, and the receipts are 
17,274/. 17s. 6d. Also during that year we have had 
to pay considerably to the other companies, besides 
losing a very large traffic from the opening of the 
Dungannon and Omagh line. 

7797. (Cap/. Galton.) The sum you have mentioned 
is the total receipts ? — Yes. 

7798. (Sir R. Hill.) The total receipts after 
deducting the payments of which you speak ? -Yes, 
after deducting those payments. The first yoar that 
we had the line our receipts were more than they 
were the last year that Mr. Roe had the line. Our 
receipts for the first year were 18,552/. Perhaps I 
had better state the receipts of each year, beginning 
with 1860. In 1860 they were 17,959/. 5s. 6d. 

7799. At that time Mr. Roe had the line ? — Yes, 
in 1861 the greater portion of the time we had the 
line, and the receipts were 18,552/. 14s. 8 d. In 1862 
we were beginning to feel the opposition a little, and 
the receipts were 18,369/. 8s. Gd. In 1863 which was 
a very bad year, wo had no corn moving, and no 
potatoes being shipped, which seriously affected the 
Derry and Coleraine line, and the receipts went down 
to 17,791/., which was not a very large decrease, but 
still it was a falling off. lu 1864 the receipts were 
16,206/. 7s. id. In that year we felt more severely 
the effects of the opening of the opposition line, and 
we paid to the other companies nearly 600/. 

7800. Which 600/. is deducted ? — Yes; everything 
is deducted. 

7801. (Capt. Galton.) In what way did you pay 
it; was it as a share of the traffic? — The arrangement 
is this : that we put our traffic and their traffic into a 
common fund, and we give them a proportion of it in 
order to avoid opposition. I may say that we give 
them a proportion which is considerably more than 
they carry. 

7802. And the result is that you carry a greater 
amount of traffic ? — Yes, we carry nearly the whole 
of the traffic, and have to pay them over the net 
receipt. 

7803. (Sir R. Hill.) Is it divided equally ? — No, 
they get less than half of the receipts. 

7804. You have such accounts as will slxow that 
you paid to the company 600/. out of your proper 
traffic ? — Yes. 

7805. (Capt. Galton.) Is it a proportion of the 
Londonderry traffic ? — The 600/. is the Londonderry 
and Coleraine proportion of the whole amount. 

7806. I mean, is the traffic that you divide London- 
derry traffic? — Yes, the Londonderry and Belfast 
traffic ; all traffic passing through Belfast ; all traffic 
coming into England and Scotland from Londonderry; 
simply Londonderry traffic. 

7807. I think you stated that this year, 1865, you 
have already received 17,274/., as compared with 
16,206/. last year ? — Yes, about that. 

7808. (Sir R. Hill.) I understood you to say that 
that was for the year ending at this time ? — Yes, for 
the year ending the 3rd November 1 865 we received 



17,274/. ; that was for the year beginning the 3rd 
November 1864. 

' 7809. ( Capt. Galton.) Are the receipts which you 
have been giving us all for the years ending the 3rd 
November ? — No ; the previous years are for the 
years ending the 31st December. 

7810. Which would correspond, would they not, 
with the Board of Trade returns ? — Yes, they should 
do so. I think it is very likely that in the Board of 
Trade returns they have deducted the Derry cartage. 
I have included that in this instance, because we could 
not arrive at what Mr. Roe’s cartage was, and we 
thought that it was only fair to include the Derry 
cartage for that oue year, as it was included in his 
statement. I also see by Mr. Roe’s evidence, what we 
never heard of before, namely, that he includes profit 
on the coal traffic that he carried on the line. He not 
only includes the rates that he charged for the carriage 
of this coal, but, as I read it, he stated in liis evidence 
that he included the profit which he made upon the 
sale of those coals. He never stated this to the 
Northern Counties Railway Company, and I may say 
that it was upon his figures altogether that they re- 
lied in taking up the lease of the line at 10,000/. a 
year. We also gave Mr. Roe an amount for giving 
up his lease. 

7811. (Sir R. Hill.) Are you sure that Mr. Roe 
includes the profit on the coals ? — I merely take his 
own words in answer to question 5877. 

7812. In that question he was asked, “ You were a 
“ coal dealer ? ” to which he replied, “ I imported the 
“ coal, and gave a commission to the station-master 
“ to dispose of it. I charged the regular reduced 
“ rate over the line, and gave the line credit for it in 
“ the receipts.” There is nothing there about profit 
from coals? — I read it in that way. I understood it 
to mean that he gave the line credit for the coal 
profit. 

7813. You are aware now that that is a mistake ? — 
Yes, I will take it so. I only saw this part of the 
evidence this morning. 

7814. (Capt. Galton.) Will you explain about the 
Derry cartage. You included the Deny cartage, but 
now there is no charge for cartage. Is that because 
the bridge now connects the railways together at Lon- 
donderry ? — No, the bridge makes it a further distance 
from our station into Londonderry. 

7815. Is there no railway bridge ? — No, there is no 
railway bridge at present ; there will be a tramway 
underneath, and all traffic has now to be carted across 
the bridge over into the town of Derry. We are on 
the opposite side of the water. 

7816. Any traffic going on by the other railway 
has a break in its communication ? — Yes. 

7817. (Sir R. Hill.) And that cartage you included 
in the receipts? — Yes, it was included by Mr. Roe. 
We would not have included it, but we thought, for 
the sake of comparison, it would be necessary to in- 
clude it. 

7818. Does it appear in Mr. Roe’s evidence that it 
is included ? — We have his books, and we know that 
everything was included. Mr. Roe publishes at the 
end of his evidence a statement of the traffic, where 
I see he also states that, during the year 1360, the 
first-class fare is 1 \d. per mile, the second-class Id., 
and the third-class id. and a fraction, and in some 
portion of his evidence he states that he had only tried 
it for six months, but I can assure you that he never 
tried it at all, or, at least, I never heard of it, and he 
never gave us the ;'n formation. He handed us over 
the fares when we took up the line, and those fares 
were acted upon up to the 1st of November 1863, 
when this small advance that I have mentioned was 
made. 

7819. Will you state to the Commissioners wliat 
the fares were that he handed over to you ; first, what 
was the charge for first-class passengers ? — The first- 
class fare from Derry to Coleraine was 5s. Gd., that 
is exactly 2d. per mile. 

7820. And you say that he had always charged 
2d. before you took the line ? — Yes. I not only state 
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that that is so, but I corroborate it by a letter from 
the booking clerk in Derry, who wag there some time' 
before Mr. Roe left, and also from the station master 
of Newton Limavady, who has been there for some 
years. 

7821. What was the charge for second-class pas- 
sengers ? — 4a for 33 miles, that is just about Ijd. 
per mile. 

7822. Instead of Id., as stated by Mr. Roe ? — Yes, 
instead of It/., as stated by Mr. Roe ; and the third 
class was 2s. 8 d. for 33 miles, or nearly 1 d. per mile 
it is now exactly 1 d. per mile. 

7823. Are we to understand that you directly con- 
tradict the statement which Mr. Roe made ? — I do, 
most positively. 

7824. {Chairman.) Have you formed any decided 
opinion as to the possibility of developing Irish traffic 
largely by greatly lowering the rates ? — My impression 
is most positively that the Irish traffic is fully deve- 
loped at present. 

7825. Do the railroads take all that there is ? — I 
do not say that if you were to reduce the fares one 
half you would not increase the number of people that 
travel. I think you would, but I feel quite certain 
that you would diminish the amount of receipts. I 
iiin speaking now generally of business lines. I am 
not speaking particularly of any short pleasure line. 
My impression is, that for a short pleasure line you 
cannot have the fares too low. In our system, during 
the summer time, we issue tickets at very low fares 
indeed to our watering-places. We take people to 
Portrush very often at \d. per mile, and all our ar- 
rangements are very low in regard to anything in the 
shape of excursion traffic. We also issue from a great 
number of our stations market tickets at single fares, 
particularly for short distances ; we had found that 
the people used, four or five, to club together and get 
one car, and it was necessary for us to meet that, and 
I introduced the system of market tickets upon the 
line, and I think that they have been advantageous 
to the company. Mr. Roe mentioned something about 
market tickets, but I cannot find that he ever had 
anything of the kind. We issue some now on the 
Derry and Coleraine line, which he had not when he 
was there ; but generally on business lines, my im- 
pression is, that the present fares are considered very 
fair. I have heard very few complaints in the north 
of Ireland as to the present fares. 

7826. ( Sir It. Hill.) Will you state to the Com- 
missioners what your present fares are? — Our fares 
are about 2d., l-Jp/., and Id. per mile, some of the first 
class and second class are a trifle more, about 5 per 
cent, more in some cases, but the third-class fares 
are generally under Id. For instance, the third-class 
passengers from Belfast to Ballymena form a very 
considerable portion of our traffic, and we carry them 
that distance, 33 miles, for 2s. 6d., and give them 
third-class return tickets at a fare and a half. 

7827. ( Capt . Galton.) Is not that a high charge 
for the labouring people in that part of the country 
compared with the rate of wages ? — The actual 
labouring class who get 8s. or 9s. a week cannot 
afford to pay anything ; they are working all their 
time, and they cannot afford to travel. 

7828. But in this country the labouring classes 
travel, though in many parts of the country they do 
not get above 8s. or 9s. or 10s. a week ? — They 
certainly travel very little in Ireland ; they have very 
little to spare when they have paid for their living 
and the support of their families. The wages, in the 
north of Ireland particularly, are very much advanc- 
ing, and I believe they will very soon get. up pretty 
nearly to what they are in England, and then very 
likely they will travel more. 

7829. {Sir It. Hill.) You gave ns the total charge 
that was made between Derry and Coleraine during 
the time that Mr. Roe had the lease of the line, are 
the present charges made by your company the same? 
— No ; I explained that they are 5 per cent, higher. 
They were the same up to the 1st of December 1863, 
but siuce that period the first-class single fare from 

U 



Derry to Coleraine, which is a distance of 33 miles, 
is 5s. 9d. 

7830. What was it under Mr. Roe ? — 5s. 6d. 

7831. It was raised from 5s. 6d. to 5s. 9d. ? — Yes. 

7832. Then as to the second class ? — It has been 
raised from 4s. to 4s. 2d. : 

7833. And the third class ? — It was raised from 
2s. 8d. to 2s. 9d. 

7834. (Mr. Roebuck.) What was the immediate 
consequence of that rise ? — I believe most positively 
that the railway company have made the whole of 
the 5 per cent, that they put on the fares. 

7835. Was that in consequence of your raising 
them 5 per cent., or in consequence partly of the 
improved condition of the people ? — There is no 
doubt about this, that the increased receipts have 
been to some extent from the improved condition of 
the people, because our increase is considerably more 
than the 5 per cent. ; but my impression is this, that 
a small advance of 5 per cent, would not stop any 
person from travelling^ If we had advanced the 
fares considerably, then 1 think it would have affected 
the receipts very much. 

7836. Supposing that you had not made an ad- 
vance of 5 per cent, upon your traffic rates for pas- 
sengers, and taking into consideration the improved 
condition of the country, would not you, without 
that raising of the 5 per cent., have obtained the 
same quantity of money ? — I think not. I think 
we have made the 5 per cent. 

7837. {Sir R. Hill.) You think that the advance 
of 5 per cent, did not in any degree check the traffic ? 
— No ; I should state that we did not advance this 
5 per cent, on the short stations out of Belfast ; it 
might have affected the short distances where there 
was a large traffic, but we only carried it out upon 
the longer distances. My impression is that we have 
received the whole of that 5 per cent, extra. 

7838. If an advance of 5 per cent, did not check 
the traffic, would another advance of 5 per cent, 
check it, do you think ? — Some years ago the Great 
Southern and Western Company added 10 per cent, 
to their passenger fares, which at that time were 
very similar to ours, I think, 2d., \\d., and Id., they 
added 10 per cent, to their receipts, and I always 
understood that they considered that they made the 
10 per cent. 

7839. Do you think that a third addition of 5 per 
cent, would not check the traffic ? — I think that any 
advance requires to be done cautiously, and with 
a great deal of consideration. I gave the matter very 
considerable attention before I advised the directors 
to put 5 per cent, on the fares, and it was then done 
cautiously, and we made some exceptions. 

7840. {Capt. Galton.) You think that a slight 
rise of 5 per cent, at a time by steps would have no 
effect in decreasing the traffic ? — I do not say that. 
You may get up to a very large fare. 

7841. On the first of December 1863 you raised 
the passenger fare 5 per cent ? — Yes. 

7842. Then there is no comparison to be instituted 
from the Board of Trade returns ? — No. I have a 
statement here of the receipts of the Northern Coun- 
ties Company, and I can give you the figures. 

7843. You raised the- fares in November 1863, 
then the year 1863 and the year 1864 will afford a 
fair comparison of the results of the rise of the fares ? 
— Yes, and I can give you 1865 also. 

The same was delivered- in. Tide Appendix. 

7844. It appears from the Board of Trade returns 
that the number of passengers on the Londonderry 
and Coleraine line for the year 1863, when you had 
the lower fares, were 153,963 ? — I have not got an 
account of the number of the passengers. I have 
only got the money receipts. 

7845. By the Board of Trade returns it appears 
that in 1863 there were 153,963 passeugers, and that 
in the year 1864, after you made this rise, there were 
148,000 and upwards, being a decrease of 5,000 pas- 
sengers ; but that in the money receipts the total 
2 
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receipts from passengers of all classes in the Derry 
and Coleraine line were 9,37 9/. ? — My statement 
gives 9,817/. 6s. 5 d. for 1863. 

7846. The Board of Trade return for the year 
1864 gives 9,083/., therefore there is a falling off 
both in the number of passengers and in the receipts 
from passengers in the first year after the rise of the 
fares ?— Yes ; but in 1864 we had to pay a con- 
siderable sum to the Omagh route, which we had not 
done in 1863. 

7847. But that would not affect the number ? — 
No ; it would not affect the number, but it affects the 
amount. 

7848. To what extent does it affect the amount ? — 
About 300/. My statement is this, that in 1863 the 
receipts were 9,817/. 6s. 5 d., and in 1864 they were 
9,507/. 0s. 7 d. I do not know whether some deduc- 
tions may have been made in that amount, but this is 
the actual traffic as given to me by our audit superin- 
tendent. 

7849. On referring to the Board of Trade returns, 
which divide them according to the different classes, 
we find that of the first class, in the year 1863, there 
were 19,872, as compared with 18,800 and some odd 
in 1864 ; of the second class there were about an equal 
number, namely, 29,000 and a few hundreds in the two 
years ; and of the third class there were, in 1863, 
104,530 as compared with 99,500 and odd in 1864. 
Therefore in the third-class passengers there was a 
falling off of about 5,000 ? — I can account for that 
pretty nearly in this way; that in 1864 a line was 
opened from Londonderry to Lough Swilly, and a 
large number of those excursion passengers who 
used to go to Castlerock went to Lough Swilly the 
first year that that line was opened. I think we did 
not lose so many this year. People are gradually 
getting back to the old place, but Lough Swilly being 
a new place of attraction, they went there. The num- 
ber appears very large, but the money would not 
appear so large, because the fares were very low. 

7850. The receipts from the third- class passengers 
were 4,345/. in 1863, and 4,100/. in 1864 ?— Yes; and 
I think that that would be accounted for to some ex- 
tent by the allowance for the other routes, and the 
falling off owing to the number of passengers going to 
Lough Swilly instead of Castlerock and Portrush. 

7851. ( Sir E. Hill.) With those disturbing causes 
in operation, are you enabled to say that that advance 
of 5 per cent, on the fares did not injure the traffic, 
and that the actual falling off was not owing to the 
advance in the fares? — I think that is shown by 
this fact, that in the year ending November 1865 we 
have received 9,820/. 

7852. ( Capt . Gallon .) Between the two years 1863 
and 1864 you had realized very nearly the same 
amount of receipts from the traffic, although you did 
not cany so many passengers ? — Yes. 

7853. At any rate the increase in the fares has been 
an inconvenience to the public ? — I have not heard 
much about that ; it is not much talked of. 

7854. It has been a practical inconvenience to the 
public, has it not ? — I believe you have had no people 
coming from our district to make any complaint on 
that score. 

7855. It is a general deduction from your figures ; 
you considerably decrease the numbers, but you have 
got the same amount of money ? — I state that there 
are those other causes in operation, namely, the Lough 
Swilly line opening, and also the allowance which we 
have had to make to the Omagh route, which we had 
not to make in 1863. 

7856. {Mr. Eoebaclt.) That would not affect the 
number of passengers, would it ? — Yes, it would, very 
much ; because the number was very large that used 
to go from Derry to Castlerock, as compared with the 
money received, and those people went in 1864 to 
Lough Swilly, to this new place which was opened. 

7857. Your payment to other companies would not 
affect the number ? — I do not know whether it would 
affect the published number. They have not furnished 
me with the numbers in this return, but the money 



amount which they have given me does not agree 
with the Board of Trade returns. 

7858. {Capt. Gallon.) The Board of Trade returns 
were given in by you, and therefore we may assume 
that they are correct ? — I do not know by whom they 
were furnished ; I suppose by us, not by the Coleraine 
Company.* 

7859. {Sir E. Hill.) Will you give me again the 
total receipts for passenger traffic on that lino for 
1863 ; I understood them to be 9,817/. 6s. od. ? — That 
is so. 

7860. And in 1864, 9,507/. Os. 7 d. ?— Yes. 

7861. How much in the year ending the 3rd No- 
vember 1865, which is just completed ? — 9,820/. 14s. 2 d. 

7862. Then we find that the receipts for the year 
just completed are practically the same as for the year 
1863 ; is not that so ? — Just about the same. 

7863. But in the interval between those two years 
you raised the fares 5 per cent. ? — Yes, we did. 

7864. And you stated to the Commissioners just 
now that you gained the 5 per cent. ? — In the interval 
we have had to pay a proportion to the other route, 
and we have also lost some of those passengers who 
used to go over our liue to Castlerock, and who now 
go upon the Lough Swilly line. 

7865. But the broad fact is, that you raised the rate 
5 per cent., and got as much and no more after raising 
it than you did before. How then can you appeal to 
the facts of the case and say that you gained your full 
5 per cent., whereas in reality you gained nothing at 
all ? — In stating that we gained the 5 per cent., I 
referred more particularly to the whole system. 

7866. We wish to confine your attention to this 
particular line between Londonderry and Coleraiuo, 
and to ascertain what was the effect upon that line of 
advancing the fares 5 per cent. It would seem by 
comparing 1863 with 1865 as though the effect was 
to leave the traffic receipts precisely in the same state ? 
— There were those other causes which I think 
operated very considerably upon the receipts. 1 
spoke more particularly with regard to the whole 
system, and I should like to give the amounts re- 
ceived throughout the whole system. 

7867. We will confine your attention to this par- 
ticular line. Mr. Roe’s evidence had reference to 
the line between Londonderry and Coleraine, and 
you state in effect that that evidence was misleading? 
— Yes, certainly. 

7868. We can only ascertain whether or not it 
was misleading by obtaining from you the facts con- 
fined to that line ? — If Mr. Roe had stated in his 
evidence that we had raised the fares 5 per cent, 
since the 1st December 1863, I should not have come 
here to-day, because that is a fact. But ho stated 
that the fares that he had charged were \d., | d., 
and Id., and that we raised them to Id., \\d., and 
2d., and that I say is certainly contrary to the facts 
of the case. 

7869. That we understand ; but in addition to 
that you tell us that the raising of the fares 5 per 
cent, did not in your opinion reduce the traffic, but 
that the company got the whole 5 per cent. ? — I say 
that in that statement I referred more particularly 
to the advance of 5 per cent, throughout the whole 
system. 

7870. Then are we to understand that upon the 
Londonderry and Coleraine line there was not any 
gain in consequence of the raising of the fares ? — I 
think there was, because I think that the opening of 
the Lough Swilly line interfered with our receipts, 
and we also had to pay an amount to the other 
route which we had not to do in 1863. 

7871. How much will you have to pay in 1S65 ? 
— I suppose very nearly 400/. for passengers. 

7872. And in 1863 you paid nothing, I believe ? — 



* Witness subsequently explained that there was in reality no 
discrepancy, the return furnished to the Board of Trade showed 
passengers as a separate item, whereas the return handed to 
Commissioners by witness included parcels, horses, carriages, 
and dogs. 
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In 1863 we paid 58 ?. ; we commenced at the end of 
1863, and we paid 58?. altogether that year for 
goods and passengers. 

7873. In the meanwhile was not the population 
increasing, and does not the population of London- 
derry increase very much ? — My impression is that 
the population throughout the Derry and Coleraine 
district is less than it was in 1863. A great number 
have emigrated from that neighbourhood. 

7874. Have you closed any of the smaller stations 
between Londonderry and Coleraine ? — We closed a 
small place called Wilsborough, which was kept open 
for one gentleman named Major Scott ; and we closed 
another place which was kept open only for two or 
three houses, a place near Magilligan. We closed 
them immediately on taking up the line. 

7875. Do you know what were the earnings at 
those stations ? — Something very small, or we should 
not have closed them. I may say that Mr. Roe 
advised us, on taking up the line, to close those and 
one or two others. One station which we thought 
of closing, and which ho advised us to close, was 
Ballykelly, but we found that the Derry and Cole- 
raine Company had some old arrangement with the 
Fishmongers’ Company, so that we were unable to 
close that station. I may say that there is another 
station a mile from it, so that it was thought that 
one station would be sufficient. 

7876. You work the Londonderry and Coleraine 
line at a mileage rate, do you not ? — Yes we do. 

7877. Have you any objection to state what that 
rate is ? — None whatever. It is 2s. per mile up to 

7.500 miles per month, beyond that Is. 8 cl. per mile. 

7878. And is there a limit to the length of the 
train ? — Yes ; the passenger trains are not to exceed 
seven vehicles, and the goods trains are not to exceed 
25. 

7879. Do you count the engine and tender along 
with the carriages ? — No. 

7880. The passenger trains are not to exceed seven 
carriages ? — They are to be seven carriages, and if 
they exceed that number we have power either to 
put on an extra engine, or to run extra trains. 

7881. And what expenses are included in that 
2s. ? — Everything. 

7882. The repair of the roads ? — When I say 
everything, I mean everything but the renewal of 
the line. The renewal is still in the hands of the 
Deny and Coleraine Company. They find rails and 
sleepers for renewing the line, and we find the 
station-masters and everything else. 

7883. You find carriages and engines ? — Yes. 

7884. And police ? — Yes, everything. 

7885. And lighting ? — Yes, everything but what 
we call the renewal of the line, that is to say, the 
rails and sleepers, which are to be found by the 
Derry and Coleraine Company. 

7886. ( Capt. Gallon.) It would appear that you 
have diminished the number of trains on the line 
during the year 1864 as compared with 1863 ? — No, 

I think not ; I think they are the same. 

7887. The Board of Trade return gives 17,158 
passenger trains in 1863 as against 16,000 and some 
hundreds in 1864 ? — I am not aware of that. 

7888. And the miles run by the trains were 

437.500 in 1863, as compared with 422,900 in 1864 ? 
— There must be the same number of trains. I do 
not remember any alteration. 

7889. I am speaking now of the whole system ? — 

I remember that we arranged to run a goods train as 
a passenger aud goods train, and saved a train on the 
Northern Counties system. I thought that you were 
speaking of the Derry and Coleraine line. I think it 
is very likely we did reduce the mileage a little, but 
it will be very much increased this year. I can ex- 
plain exactly how it was. In 1863 we ran mi express 
train from Belfast to Portrush ; in 1864 we did not 
run that train ; but in 1 865 we did run an express 
train, and we have decided to run that train next 
year also. 

7890. (Sir R. Hill.) How many passengers will 
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each carriage convey ? — I suppose we might take 
them upon the average as 35 or 40. 

7891. Take a first-class carriage, how many com- 
partments has it ? — Four compartments ; a full first- 
class carriage would hold 32 passengers. 

7892. Your gauge is rather wider than ours, is it 
not ? — It is ; our gauge is 5 feet 3 inches. 

7893. Do you doubt the accuracy of Mr. Roe’s 
statement as to his having paid a rental of 10,000?. 
a year, and still obtained a profit from the line ? — 
I have no means of knowing whether he made a 
profit or not ; but he stated, when we were about 
taking up the line, that he had made a profit ; and 
our company gave him 1.000?., besides taking all his 
stores off his hands and everything he had at full 
cost. 

7894. Since that time the line, I think you stated, 
has not produced a profit ? — No ; we considered that 
we lost money by working it ; but it was not so much 
that that we felt as the renewal of the line; the line 
had run down a good deal, and a great portion of it 
required new rails and sleepers, and under the old 
lease we were bound to do everything that was neces- 
sary. Now under this new arrangement we are not 
bound 1 to renew the line, which is a very serious 
matter. A very considerable portion of the line re- 
quired almost immediate renewal. They have renewed 
one mile, and the rails are, I believe, in Londonderry 
at this moment for the renewal of rather more than 
another mile of line. 

7895. Will you explain the mode in which the 
receipts upon the line are now disposed of ; do you 
hand them over to the Derry and Coleraine Company ? 
— We hand them over to the Deny and Coleraine 
Company, less our working expenses. 

7896. And is the balance sufficient to pay the 
interest upon the capital expended on the line ? — No, 
there is not sufficient at present to pay the bond- 
holders, but the traffic has improved a good deal, still 
I do not think they will have sufficient to pay the 
bondholders. 

7897. Then the ordinary shareholders, I should 
presume, get nothing ? — I think they never expect 
anything. 

7898. (Capt. Gallon.) Who pays the whole staff 
of the line ? — We do. 

7899. Do you find the whole staff? — Yes. 

7900. And you maintain the line ? — Yes, we main- 
tain the line at our own expense, but we do not renew 
it. We find everything that is required for the main- 
tenance of the road, but we do not find the rails and 
sleepers, and the materials for renewing the line. 

7901. (Sir R. Hill.) Do you re-ballast it when 
necessary ? — Yes, for the ordinary maintenance of 
the line we do. 

7902. (Capt. Gallon.) In what way is that renewal 
of the line provided for ?— It is expressly provided for 
in our agreement with the Derry and Coleraine Com- 
pany, that if they do not renew immediately the dif- 
ferent portions of the line that are worn out, we are 
to have the power to do it, and charge it to them, and 
deduct it from their receipts. 

7903. Have you the sole decision as to whether the 
line is to be renewed or not ? — We have. 

7904. Could you, at your own will and pleasure, 
require that every part of it ought to be renewed ? — 
No. 

7905. Is there an arbitration clause in the agree- 
ment ? — Yes, there is an arbitration clause, if they 
think that it does not require renewal. They have 
an engineer of their own, and they send him to our 
engineer, aud then they arrange between them as to 
what is necessaiy to be done. We have sent them in 
an application now to renew some portion of the line. 

7906. (Sir R. Hill.) Does your company determine 
upon the fares to be charged over the Dewy and 
Coleraine line ? — No. We have cawied on the ar- 
rangement which was in force when we had the lease 
of the line, and the Derry and Coleraine Company 
have power to alter any fare or rate that they like, 
provided they do not go below Is. a ton for goods, 
3 
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E. J. Cotton, that is the only restriction which we have made. They 
Esg. have it in their own hands to do anything they like. 
— — Mr. Tyrrell, who has just died, acted for them. He 
10 Nov. 1864. was a g 00( j ,j ea i j n Londonderry, and he was their. 

chairman, and every suggestion that he made during 
the summer was carried out. He was quite satisfied, 
and expressed himself very often as quite satisfied- 
with all our arrangements. 

7907. ( Capt . Galton.) Is the Belfast and Northern 
Counties Bailway connected with any other railway, 
besides the Derry and Coleraine Railway ? — The only 
other line with which it is connected is the Carrick- 
fergus and Larne, which is a short line that we work. 

7908. It is not connected with any line to the 
south ? — No, not at present. There is a line being- 
constructed from Antrim to Lisburn, but it is not 
finished yet, and that will connect us with the Ulster 
Railway, and all the railways as far as Dublin. 

7909. Do you suffer any inconvenience from the 
want of communication with the lines south of Belfast? 
— I think not. 

7910. You think that it would be of no advantage 
to the public if the lines to Belfast were united to- 
gether ? — I think that it would be an advantage to the 
public if there was communication between the two 
lines. Our station is some distance from the Ulster 
railway station, and the Belfast Central Railway 
Company have a Bill for connecting the two lines. 

7911. Do you think it would be convenient for 
yourselves if trains could run direct from Dubliu to 
Londonderry by your line ?— No, there is no chance 
of that, because the other is the shorter route. 

7912. Do you not think it would be convenient 
either to yourselves or to the public? — Not from 
Dublin ; but from Armagh, Portadown, and other 
places on the Ulster line it would be an advantage to 
run on one system : not perhaps to Londonderry, but 
to Ballymena. Ballymena is a large place, and the 
centre of the linen trade ; it is about the best place 
in the north of Ireland, excepting Belfast, for the 
linen trade. 

7913. Then you think that there is public incon- 
venience in the lines not being connected at Belfast ? 
I think that it would be an advantage if they were 
connected, and Bills were passed last year and the 
previous session for that connexion. 

7914. Why has it not been carried out ? — It is in 
the hands of some financial company, I think, who 
have not yet carried it out. The shares are not taken 
in Belfast. In fact, I do not think the shares are 
issued. It is in the hands of a financial association. 

7915. Has the Belfast and Northern Counties Com- 
pany made any efforts to procure that junction ? — We 
are to have a meeting on the subject with the Belfast 
Central Company, I think, next week. 

7916. (Sir R. Hill.) You have had some expe- 
rience of competition between railways, have you not ? 
— Yes. 

7917. Will you state to the Commissioners your 
opinion as to the advantages or disadvantages of com- 
petition between railways, so far as the subject has 
come within your experience ? — I think, as far as 
Ireland is concerned, that there is not sufficient 
traffic to support competing lines ; but 1 in England, 
between some points I am sure that there is sufficient 
traffic. 

7918. Confining your attention to. the instance of 
competition which has arisen under your own notice, 
namely to the line between Belfast and Londonderry, 
which competes with you, what is your opinion as to 
the advantage of that competition ? — I consider that a 
second communication is of no advantage in the world, 
so far as between Belfast and Londonderry is con- 
cerned. No doubt it is a great advantage to many 
places on the Irish North-western line to have com- 
munication across from Omagh to Dungannon, and 
through to Belfast that way ; but so far as London- 
derry is concerned, it is of no advantage, for hardly 
any one goes that route. I may say that 19-20tlis 
more go by the Northern Counties’ route to Belfast. 



that is, our route. We have a better service of trains, 
and we have made such ammgements with the other 
company that they have never attempted to compete 
with us. 

7919. The competition has not led to any reduction 
of the fares ? — No, certainly not. 

7920. Then it would appear from your statement 
that the instance of competition which has come 
within your knowledge has had no effect advantageous 
to the public, whilst it has been injurious to the 
shareholders ? — Clearly so, as far as the communica- 
tion between Belfast and Londonderry is concerned. 
I wish the Commissioners to understand that, because 
the making of the line from Dungannon to Omagh 
made this connecting link ; but I do believe that the 
making of that line was of advantage to a num- 
ber of people who live on the Irish North-western 
line, and who live between Omagh and Dungannon. 
You see that the making of that line formed a com- 
peting route, but in addition to that it gave a con- 
nexion with Belfast from all that district, which they 
very much wanted. 

7921. There is no competition as bet ween the inter- 
mediate stations on the one line and on the other 
line ? — No. 

7922. The competition is between the terminal 
points ? — Although there is no competition, we lost 
very considerable traffic by the opening of that line 
not only from Londonderry, but from Strabane and 
Omagh, and even as far as Enniskillen. We used to 
bring pork and a very large quantity of flax from 
Strabane and Omagh, all of which we lost on the 
opening of this Omagh line. 

7923. Still looking at the whole results, in your 
opinion there has been no advantage to the public 
living at the terminal towns from the possession of this 
competing line ? — None whatever. 

7921. While on the other side the competition has 
injured the shareholders of the Deny and Coleraine 
line ? — Clearly, and of the Northern Counties line 
also. 

7925. (Capt. Galton.) You think that there is not 
a sufficient amount of traffic in your part of Ireland 

to justify the establishment of competing lines ? I 

think there is not in Ireland at all. 

7926. And you are in the richest part of Ireland ? 
— Yes. I have been eight years the manager of the 
Belfast and Northern Counties line, and I was pre- 
viously the manager of the Waterford and Kilkenny 
line, so that I know something of the southern dis- 
trict, and certainly there is no traffic to pay for com- 
petition. I know Ireland pretty well, having lived 
there for 12 years, and I certainly do not think that 
there is any room for competition. 

7927. You think that the position of Ireland with 
respect to railway accommodation is different from 
that of England, in which there is a basis for compe- 
tition ? — I think there is room for competition between 
some particular points in England where there is a 
very large traffic. 

7928. (Sir R. Hill.) That is to say, -when there is 
traffic enough for two lines, you think it is well that 
there should be two lines ? — Yes, that is my opinion ; 
but that is not likely to exist in Ireland. 

7929. ( Chairman .) In fact, if two companies did 
begin to compete in an Irish rural district, it would 
probably come to this, that they would half ruin one 
another, and then they would combine ? — Yes. 

7930. (Capt. Galton.) And raise the fares ? Yes. 

In the session before last we opposed successfully a 
line that was proposed to be made from Armagh to 
Cookstown. We, in connexion with the Ulster Com- 
pany, opposed that line, which would have had the 
effect of dividing the traffic from Cookstown to Belfast. 
The traffic as it exists from Cookstown to Belfast 
veiy little more than pays the working expenses, and 
to come and divide that traffic would be very serious 
to the Northern Counties Company. 

7931. Did not you state that the line from Cooks- 
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town was going to be extended ?— No ; we threw 7932. What was the line that was to have a junc- 
out a Bill in 1863 to connect Cookstowu with tion with the Ulster line ? — That is from Antrim to 
Armagh. Lisburn, and that line is partially made. 

The witness withdrew. 



E. J. Cotton, 
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Adjourned to Tuesday next at half-past 1 1 o’clock. 
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Frederic Hill, Esq., examined. 



7933. {Chairman.) I think you are assistant secre- 
tary to the Post Office ? — Yes. 

7934. Have you held that office for the last 14 
years ? — I have. 

7935. And during your tenure of that office has 
your attention been directed to questions of railway 
management and legislation as regards railways ?— 
It has. 

7936. Have you had to do with the railway depart- 
ment of the Post Office ? — I have. 

7937. And with the making of contracts with the 
various companies ? — Yes. 

7938. Has your official experience in that position 
made you aware of any difficulties arising under 
existing arrangements in obtaining the postal facilities 
that are required ? — Yes. 

7939. Would you explain a little in detail what 
those difficulties are ? — The difficulties consist very 
much in the want of a real power of obtaining the 
use of the railways upon what we may deem to be 
reasonable terms. In the present state of the law, in 
case we cannot come to terms with any railway com- 
pany the case is referred to arbitration, and I need 
not say that the natural leaning of arbitrators would 
be in favour of the smaller power rather than of the 
greater. The general idea that the purse of the State 
is almost inexhaustible seems to have the effect of 
inducing arbitrators to award terms which, as far as 
we are able to come to a correct judgment on the 
subject, after taking the opinions of engineers, are 
often very much too high. This curtails the use of 
railways, and makes us fearful of entering into en- 
gagements concerning them, and of employing rail- 
ways even where the public, and we believe the 
railways themselves, would be much benefited if we 
could so employ them. We are deterred by what 
we consider their generally excessive charges. 

7940. When you say that the terms fixed by arbi- 
trators in your judgment are too high, I suppose the 
arbitration is conducted in the usual manner, each 
party choosing one and the two choosing an umpire ? 
— Yes, quite so. 

7941. I presume that it does not appear that the 
business of conducting those arbitrations falls con- 
stantly or frequently into the same hands ? — No. 

7942. Therefore, what you complain of is the 
general tendency on the part of all that class of 
men to whom arbitration is referred to overcharge a 
Government department because it is a Government 
department ? — Yes ; we think that we stand very 
much towards railways, as railways stand towards 
private individuals.. We apprehend that there is a 
similar tendency in juries to award excessive com- 
pensation in the case of railways, owing to the mag- 
nitude of the concern and the idea that the railway 
company is a wealthy body ; and the same feeling 
acts injuriously towards the Government as repre- 
sented by the Post Office. 

7943. Then that feeling, whatever may be its force,. 
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operates in every case where Government has to deal 
with individuals, and it would operate as in favour of 
individuals more strongly than as in favour of large 
railway companies ? — We think so ; at least it is my 
impression that it would be so. 

7944. Are there any other inconveniences to which 
you wish to call the attention of the Commissioners, 
besides that of not obtaining sufficiently favourable 
terms in cases of arbitration ? — No, excepting that 
that circumstance very much diminishes the use of 
railways, and the public might have many more mails 
carried by the railways than is the case under present 
circumstances. I believe that in Belgium, where the 
conveyance of the mails by the railways is not at- 
tended, under ordinary circumstances, with any expense 
to the Government, and in France also, a more fre- 
quent communication takes place between town and 
town in many instances than is the case with us, not- 
withstanding the far greater magnitude of the corre- 
spondence in England and the much greater necessity 
there is for frequent communication than exists upon 
the Continent. 

7945. We hear sometimes complaints made that in 
places between which there is railway communication 
the mails are nevertheless sent by horse and cart, or in 
some other mode apart from the railway ? — Yes. 

7946. Ordinarily where that occurs, is it owing to 
the circumstance that the charge demanded by the 
railway company is too high? — Not always, nor 
necessarily, as frequently it happens that the com- 
munication, especially in the night, can be made quite 
sufficiently fast without the use of the railway. A 
mail from here to Brighton, for example, could be sent 
by a cart, if despatched ^at night, so as to arrive at 
Brighton and be in as good time for the first delivery 
at Brighton as if it arrived four or five hours earlier. 
It frequently happens that the mail would be merely 
lying useless in the office if it arrived earlier. Then 
it would be quite reasonable for a railway company to 
charge heavily for a special train to run in the night 
when there are few passengers to assist in paying the 
cost of the train. Consequently it is often the cheaper 
mode to send mails by carts, and the object is as 
fully attained as if they were travelling at the rate of 
40 or 50 miles an hour. 

7947. It happens, as a matter of fact, does it not, 
that you have very frequently to require railway 
companies to run special trains for the conveyance 
of the mails, that is to say, to run trains at hours at 
which they would not run them by their own choice ? 
— I cannot say that that very frequently happens. 
We fix the times ; but in fixing the times, of course, 
for our own advantage and for the saving of the 
public money, we endeavour to make the times tally 
as nearly as possible with those which would suit the 
public wants. 

7948. But as a fact, I suppose you have to pay, not 
merely for the actual service which you command, 
but for the disturbance which you produce in the 
4 
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F. Hill, Esq. time table by interpolating a, train which the company 

is compelled to run .whether it wishes or not ? — Cer- 

14 Nov. i 860 , tainly ; and an arbitrator would take that into consi- 
deration, and fairly so. 

7949. You have stated that in some foreign coun- 
tries, especially in Belgium, the mails are carried 
without cost to the State ; is that because the railways 
are the property of the State ?— Frequently because 
they 'are the property of the State. We know that 
in France' they are not the property of the State, 
although the State has a reversionary interest in 
them, and ultimately they will all become State 

• property ; but there the general arrangement is that 
the mails and troops and some other things which 
I need not specify, shall be carried by the railway 
companies without charge ; at least so far as letters 
are concerned that is the case. The question has 
. arisen, whether the exemption from charge properly 

extends to patterns and some other matters ; but 
as far as letters are concerned they are conveyed 
without charge by the railways as one of the terms 
upon which the concession of the railway is made, 
unless a special train is required. If a special train 
is required, even in France, a payment is made, but 
so long as the Post Office can make use of the ordinary 
trains, they pay nothing for the transmission of their 
mails. 

7950. It, in fact, is a tax imposed upon those rail- 
way companies in another form ? — It is so. 

7951. And under our system, if Parliament had at 
any time thought fit to make it a condition of granting 
a concession to any new line that they should carry 
the mails gratuitously, there is nothing to prevent 
their so doing ? — No. 

7952. What I mean is this, that there is no neces- 
sary connexion, as I understand it, between the pro- 
perty of a line being vested in Government, and the 
fact of the mails being carried gratuitously ? — No 
necessary connexion. 

7953. (Sir R. Hill.) It is not the desire of the 
Post Office, is it, that the mails should be carried 
gratuitously ? — No, it is not. 

7954. The Post Office would prefer paying the 
companies a remunerative price, to having the mails 
carried for nothing, would they not ? — Yes, so long as 
it is not more than a fairly remunerative price. 

7955. And is it not for this reason, viz. that the Post 
Office are of opinion that the service would be better 
performed if paid for, than if it were not paid for ? — 
Yes. We think that if it were paid for according 
to a reasonable tariff, then, in case we increase the 
service there would be no feeling of aversion to it, 
and no obstacles quietly thrown in the way, or any- 
thing of that kind. 

7956. Are there not great difficulties in the way of 
the Post Office availing itself of the ordinary trains 
of companies, that is to say, of those trains which the 
companies run at their own times, and at their own 
speed, stopping where they please, and putting them 
on or taking them off as they please ? — Yes ; no 
doubt that is so. 

7957. Is it not a condition under the law, as it now 
stands, that if the Post Office employs one of those 
trains, it must fix the hours of starting, so as to pre- 
vent the railway company from altering them, if it 
should desire so to do ? — I am not aware of that in- 
terpretation of the Act. 

7958. Such is the case, and that is one great ob- 
stacle in the way of the Post Office employing the 
trains to the extent that it would desire to do. I 
think I could call to your recollection cases in which 
the Post Office has had to pay very highly for sending 
a very light mail by trains which the company had 
established for their own purposes. There was an 
instance as regards the South Wales railway, was 
there not ? — Yes. 

7959. And did not the Post Office attempt to avoid 
that difficulty by including in their notices to the rail- 
way companies a permission to alter the trains when- 
ever they pleased ? — Yes ; I now remember that it 
was so. 



7960. And did not the companies assert that the 
Post Office must absolutely fix the hours, and that 
such a notice as that giving the companies permission 
to alter their hours was, therefore, of no avail, and 
consequently that the charge to be determined by 
arbitration must be one taking into account the fact 
that the company had not the permission to alter the 
hours of its trains, was not that so ? — I believe that 
the particular contract that you are referring to was 
under your management rather than mine ; and it is 
evident that you have a clearer recollection of the 
details. 

7961. That is the state of the law ; its restrictions 
have probably passed from your recollection from the 
circumstance that the Post Office has now for many 
years, acting very much under your advice in the 
matter, entered into contracts with the companies to 
have the use of all their ordinary trains ? — Yes. 

7962. (Chairman.) Do you think it would be pos- 
sible to substitute for the system of separate arrange- 
ment in each case any system by which a fixed 
invariable payment should be made, and so doing 
away with the necessity of arbitration ? — No ; the 
circumstances are so very various that it would be 
impossible. Take the case of a swift train travel- 
ling by night to suit the necessities of the Post 
Office as compared to sending a mail by ordinary 
train travelling by day. The cost to the railway 
company and the sum, therefore, which we ought to pay 
is very different under such different circumstances. 

7963. Will you allow me to ask what it is that you 
suggest ; as I understand, you do not propose that 
the mails should be carried gratuitously, and you do 
not consider that the system of arbitration could be 
superseded in favour of one of a uniform invariable 
payment to be got at by any fixed rule ? — I do not. 

7964. What third alternative then remains ? — I 
think that if the Government were entering into 
arrangements with any particular railway, there 
would be no difficulty in foreseeing the ordinary cir- 
cumstances under which that railway would be used, 
and that it could be arranged that for sending mails 
by their own trains when we did not disturb their 
times, the charge should be so and so, and that if a 
train be made special, if it be by night, it should be 
so and so, and by day so and so ; and that the varieties 
in the tariff would be sufficient to meet the case of 
any particular railway. The speed must of course be 
taken into consideration also. 

7965. That is to say, you think that a system of 
fixed payments could be adopted, only that they must 
vary according to certain circumstances, which could 
be foreseen beforehand ?— Yes, certainly. 

7966. (Capl. Galton.) You would have a tariff 
for mails put in the Act of Parliament, as it were, 
just as they have for their first, second, and third 
class passengers ? — Yes, supposing that the present 
system continues. Of course if the railways were the 
property of the State, and if they were to let them 
out, then it would become the subject of a clause in 
the lease. 

7967. You are speaking now of the present system 
continuing ? — Yes. 

7968. But has not it always been within the power 
of the Post Office if they thought fit to propose it to 
parliamentary committees ? — It has. 

7969. Why have they never done so ? — Wc have 
attempted it several times, but so much opposition on 
the part of the companies was apprehended that no 
measure has ever been carried into effect. 

7970. Then the present system is really due to the 
fact that Parliament lias not thought it right to re- 
quire the conveyance of the mails at any fixed scale 
of charges ? — I do not think the Treasury have ever 
gone so far as actually to bring a Bill into Parliament ; 
but the matter has been one of frequent communication 
between the Post Office and the Treasury, and means 
have been taken to judge of the amount of opposition 
that would be offered to any such measure. 

7971. (Mr. Roebuck.) Have you ever taken means 
to test the opinions and feelings of Parliamentary 
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committees, because in their hands lies the power of 
determining that matter and of deciding upon the 
mails ? — Of course, being a suboi’dinate department, 
all that we can do is to represent our difficulties to 
the Treasury and leave it in their hands to take what 
steps for remedying them they think proper. 

7972. Has the Treasury then ever taken the means 
of ascertaining the feelings and opinions of commit- 
tees ? — I think not ; as I stated before, I think that 
the matter has never proceeded so far as to go before 
Parliament. 

7973. {Mr. Glyn.) In the case of some of the late 
amalgamations that have gone on, have the Post Office 
ever attempted in them to introduce any tariff, or any 
proposition of the nature to which you allude ? — 
No ; we have not done it ourselves ; we cannot do 
more than represent the difficulties to the Treasury, 
and suggest to them what to our minds is the best 
means of i - emedying them. 

7974. ( Sir R. Hill.) The Post Office has no re- 
presentative in the House of Commons, has it ? — No, 
certainly not. 

7975. {Mr. Glyn.) Has it ever been represented 
to the Treasury that if such a thing was to be done, 
the case of an amalgamation of two railways would 
be a very opportune occasion for bringing the matter 
forward ; has it gone as far as that ? — No, I think 
not, and I am not quite sure that in equity an amal- 
gamation would afford an opportunity. 

7976. {Chairman.) It would hardly be fail 1 , I 
suppose, to make the granting of power to unite con- 
ditional upon those companies making a financial 
aiTangement more favoui'able to the Government than 
that which exists ? — I think xxot ; that is the im- 
pression on my mind. 

7977. {Mr. Ayrton.) Are you not aware that it 
is a common pi'actice in the House of Commons in 
granting any new powers whatever to a railway com- 
pany to alter the terms upoxx which it conducts its 
traffic, to alter its rates, and to insist upon the altera- 
tion of its rates as a condition precedent to granting 
those powers ? — I cannot say that I am positively 
aware of that. I have a strong impression that it 

7978. The Post Office would have the same appear- 
ance, would they not, as any other party might have 
before a committee of the House of Commons in pro- 
posing a new tariff? — Yes ; but we cannot appear as 
the Post Office. As I stated, we ax’e subordinate to 
the Treasury, and it is the Treasuiy which communi- 
cates with Parliament. 

7979. Why cannot you appear befoi’e committees 
of the House ? — We could appear before committees 
of the House if we wei’e so instructed by the Trea- 
sury. 

7980. Have yoxi ever asked the Treasury to be 
allowed to appear befoi’e committees of the House of 
Commons ? — No. What we have done with respect 
to the Treasury has been to repi’esent the want of 
gi’eater railway facilities, and to suggest that these 
should be obtained by the passing of an Act in which 
a tariff should be introduced. 

7891. {Sir R. Hill.) Bills have been prepared with 
that view, have they not ? — Yes. 

7982. A Bill was brought into Parliament some 
years ago, was it not, having that among other objects 
in view ? — I had foi’gotten that the matter had ever 
proceeded so far as the actual intx-oduction of a Bill. 

7983. It made some appi’oach to it, did it not ? — 
Yes. 

7984. And was not that Bill met by the violent 
opposition of the railway companies ? — I believe it 
was. That Bill was more under your care than 
mine ; but my impi’ession is that thei’e was at any 
rate the indication of a very stx’ong opposition. 

7985. {Mr. Glyn.) That Bill was to get rid of the 
power of ai’bitration altogether’, was it not ? — I do not 
know that it altogether superseded ai’biti’ation. It 
was to give us the means of sending mails aecoi’ding 
to fixed chai’ges. 

7986. And for regulating the chai'ge for convey- 
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ance without arbitration in many cases, if not in all ? 
— If it was a fixed charge, of course the very object 
was to supei’sede ai’bitration. 

7987. {Chairman.) I think that you have ex- 
pressed an opinion that it is desirable that the State 
should become the proprietor of the railways ? — I 
have. 

7988. And at the same time that it is not desprable- 
tlxat the State should undertake the management of 
the lines ? — That is my opinion. 

7989. You do not contemplate, as I understand, 
that any railways should be purchased by the Govern- 
ment by the payment of a sum down, but rather by a 
fixed annual payment ? — I think it is very important 
that that alternative should be kept in mind, that it is 
not necessary that the payment should be made at 
once by a fixed sum. 

7990. In other words, the arrangement which you 
propose would be something of this nature, would it 
not, — that the actual shareholders of a company should 
have guaranteed them a fixed instead of a fluctuating 
dividend upon their shares ? — Exactly. 

7991. And that then all risks arising out of the 
management of the railway should fall upon the State ? 
— Yes, such risks as would exist. I do not think 
myself that there would be risk ; but if there should 
be a risk, of course the Government must bear it. 

7992. Supposing the ease of a line being made 
which only pays 3 per cent, under the new manage- 
ment, and suppose that the shareholders in that com- 
pany had compromised their claims for a fixed pay- 
ment of 3 per cent, upon their capital, in that case 
there would be a loss of £ per cent, to the State ? — If 
the railway yielded in the shape of rent only 3 per 
cent., while the Government was bound to pay 3-J- per 
cent., so far as the share capital, in the ordinary sense 
of the term, is concerned, that would inevitably follow; 
but we all know that there is another, and very im- 
portant part of the capital of a railway, which is not 
represented by shares, but by bonds ; and as respects 
that portion of the capital, with the superior position 
of the Government for borrowing money, it would be 
quite possible that it should be even paying a higher 
per-centage to the ordinary railway shareholders than 
the Government are receiving in the shape of rent, 
and still, by means of the other portion of the capital, 
they may recoup themselves. 

7993. Then, as one source of profit, you look to the 
fact that the Government would be able to borrow its 
capital at 3^ per cent, or thereabouts, while the rail- 
ways are paying 4± per cent. ?— Yes, certainly. 

7994. On the other hand, have you considered what 
the amount of the loss to the State would be in the 
case of a compulsory purchase, or do you not contem- 
plate compulsory purchase ? — I do not contemplate 
compulsory purchase at all. 

7995. Then you must offer a price which will induce 
existing shareholders voluntarily to surrender their 
property ? — Yes. 

7996. I presume you would lay it down that in such 
a case the majority of the shareholders in each com- 
pany should have power to bind the whole ? — Yes ; 
as I suppose they have now in the decision of any 
other question. 

{Mr. Ayrton.) They have not now the power to 
bind the whole of the shareholders in dealing with 
the railway ; all that they have the power to do now 
is to give their assent or dissent to a proposed Act of 
Parliament ; it is the Act of Parliament that binds 
the minority. 

7997. {Sir R. Hill.) All that would be required 
would be to give that power of assent under Act of 
Parliament, is not that so ? — Yes, certainly ; what- 
ever power may be requisite. If the power does 
not exist it would have to be supplied by Act of Par- 
liament. 

7998. ( Chairman.) If your object is to induce a 
very numerous proprietary body to surrender property 
which they at present hold, must you not for that 
purpose offer them terms certainly higher than the 
market rate ? — Yes, certainly. 
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7999. Then you must, admit that in the first instance 
there must be a loss upon the purchase ? — No, I should 
not call it a loss. 

8000. That is to say, that the purchase would be 
made upou terms more costly, to the purchaser than 
an ordinary bargain in the open market ? — Yes. 

8001. (Sir R. Hill.) But you expect that the 
Government would recoup itself through its power to 
borrow money upou better terms than the .railway 
companies can borrow money ? — That is one way. 
I expect that the Government would get a very 
great advantage in that way ; but I expect that it 
would gain advantages in other ways. 

8002. (Chairman.) I understand you to propose 
that each railway should be let upon lease, either for 
a number of years or terminable at moderate notice ? 
— Yes. 

8003. VV ould you put up a line to open competition ? 
— Certainly. 

80C4. Imposing, I suppose, certain conditions as to 
charges, and also as to precautions for safety, and so 
forth ? — Exactly. 

8005. Do you consider that the bridges, viaducts, 
embankments, and general permanent way ought to 
be left to the leasing company to take care of, or 
should the care of them be left to the State ? — That 
they, should be left to the leasing company to take 
care of. The leasing company should be required 
to- keep them always in good condition. 

8006. And for that purpose it would be necessary, 
would it not, to have frequent inspection ? — Yes, for 
that and other purposes, in order to see that all the 
terms of the lease are acted upon. 

8007. Have you considered at all in what manner 
the very large amount of capital should be raised that 
would be necessary for paying off the charges upon 
those lines ? — I stated, I think, in answer to a pre- 
vious question, that I do not think it necessary to raise 
the capital at all. I believe, that the fact of the 
Government, by undertaking to pay a certain dividend, 
and by succeeding, as I fully expect it would, in 
obtaining a rent for the railway fully adequate to 
meet its obligations, would render it unnecessary that 
any amount of capital should be raised. 

8008. But in that former answer you were speaking 
of share capital, were you not ? — Yes. 

8009. In the question that I put to you now I 
speak of that which is invested in debentures ? — I 
should expect that the rent would cover the payments 
for the debentures as well as for the ordinary shares. 
Then, as those debentures fell in, the Government 
would be able to reissue them upon much more fa- 
vourable terms than the company could. 

8010. You would simply as they expired offer the 
holders the option of taking a lower rate of interest, 
or of being paid off ? — Yes. 

8011. Have you considered at all what department, 
or whether any existing department would be capable 
of managing this enormous business of leasing lines 
from time to time ? — So far as I have thought upon 
that point, it seems to me to be desirable to create 
a special department, of course, however, to be under 
one of the main departments of the Government ; 
but I do not apprehend it to be necessary to create 
a large department, nor do I suggest that the Go- 
vernment should make any attempt to obtain im- 
mediate possession of all the railways, I think it is 
desirable to proceed gradually. 

8012. You would buy them up gradually one by 
one ? — One by one, or group by group, trying of 
course, as far as possible, to get railway possession 
of a whole district. 

8013. If you propose that the purchase should pro- 
ceed by voluntary means only, would it not come to 
this, that the State would be very soon in possession 
of all the worthless lines, and that all the lines giving 
a large return would remain in private hands ? — No, 
I. think not ; I do not see that that follows at all. 
I think that the State must proceed in a very blunder- 
ing way if it arrives at that result. The worthless 
lines may be supposed to hare something like a worth- 



less price ; something exceedingly low ; and if the 
value to the shareholders is exceedingly small, they 
will be but too happy to part with the railway for a 
very moderate sum. 

8014. (Sir R. Hill.) You do not propose that this 
department should be required to purchase a railway, 
whether it thought it advantageous or not, do you ? — 
Certainly not ; the Government should act upon the 
ordinary principles of commerce. 

8015. (Chairman.) Do you think, as a matter of 
fact, that you would find proprietors equally ready to 
part with what is known as an improving property as 
to part with one that yielded very small returns for 
some time past ? — I should think that they would at 
a given price. I think that every railway would 
have its price. Of course, if a railway is improving, 
the proprietors will take that into consideration before 
they accede to any specific offer for its purchase. 

8016. Have you considered the case of small lines 
situated in the centre of a group of lines which have 
been already purchased by the State ? I am suppos- 
ing your plan to have been some years in operation, 
and the principal lines of a district to have been 
bought up by the State, but the system of State 
management cannot be worked until the whole of the 
lines are in possession of the State ; would not that 
give to any small company that held out longer than 
its neighbours a power of commanding almost its 
own price ? — It would, undoubtedly; and I think that 
in such a case as that it might be necessary to obtain 
compulsory powers in the same way as a railway 
company obtains compulsory powers to compel any 
particular landowner to sell his land. 

8017. I wished to see whether we were coming to 
that, whether in fact your plan is not optional pur- 
chase as long as the proprietors are willing to sell, 
and compulsory pux-chase if they are not willing to 
sell ? — No, I do not say so. Your Lordship has put 
the case of a small line acting as an obstruction to a 
large organization ; that seems to me to be a very 
different case from that of a great line where there is 
no such obstacle created. In the one case I think 
compulsory powers might fairly be applied, but in 
the other I should not propose them to be applied 
at all. 

8018. Have you considered how the system which 
you propose would work as regards the construction 
of new lines ? — Yes, I have. 

8019. Clearly it would rest, would it not, with the 
Government to determine whether a new line should 
or should not be made ? — Not with the Government, 
but with Parliament ; as is the case at present. 

8020. Supposing all the existing railways to be in 
the hands of the State, I presume that you would 
not then allow new lines to be made and to remain 
in the hands of individuals ? — Yes, I would. 

8021. (Sir R. Hill.) That is to say, if Parliament 
gave permission ? — Yes, if Parliament gave permis- 
sion. If Parliament, acting on behalf of the State, is 
of opinion that the State would be benefited by the 
construction of the proposed line, I should hope that 
Parliament would at once sanction its construction. 

8022. (Chairman.) And those new lines would 
remain in private hands, while all the existing lines 
of the country were in the hands of the State ? — 
They would not necessarily remain in private hands, 
because I should propose to apply the same prin- 
ciple to them as to existing lines. Suppose a desire 
for the formation of any particular line to arise, 
and a body of proprietors is formed for the pur- 
pose of making that line. They would apply as now 
for an Act, and I should hope that under the altered 
arrangements the sole consideration with Parliament 
would be, will the country, as a whole, be benefited 
or not by the construction or this new line — is it a 
mere contrivance for getting traffic from a very near 
line — is the mere object competition — or is it to pro- 
vide for a want for which no provision exists at 
present ; and is that want so imperative as to make it 
right for Parliament to grant the powers to take pos- 
session of a person’s land ? and so forth. Upon the 
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whole will the.country.be benefited by this newline 
or not ? 

8023. Are the Commissioners to understand you to 
put forth this as an expression of your opinion, that 
by the system, which you propose the State would 
acquire property of greater value than the price which 
it gave for that property, and that at the same time 
the ex-proprietors of the railroads would have a 
dividend upon the average higher than that which 
they now receive ? — Yes ; I entertain that opinion 
decidedly. 

8024. According to your proposal, everybody is to 
gain all round, the State as the purchaser, and the 
proprietors themselves are to gain ? — Yes. 

8025. In part that gain is to be made, As I under- 
stand, by the lower interest which is to be paid to the 
debenture holders ? — In part. 

8026. Have you at all considered what the effect 
of adding to the liabilities of the State to the extent 
of 150,000,000/. or 200,000,000/. would be upon the 
rate of interest at which the State can borrow ? — I do 
not think that it would have any appreciable effect 
upon it. 

8027. You think that whatever the amount of new 
liabilities contracted may be, the State will still be 
able to borrow at 3^- or 3 per cent., as it does at 
present ? — Yes, so long as there is a valuable con- 
sideration for it ; so long as there is property to show 
for the liabilities, I do not think that the State would 
at all suffer in its borrowing power by possessing the 
railways. 

8028. (Sir R. Hill.) But you do not consider it 
an essential part of the plan that the State should 
borrow money at all, do you ? — -No ; I have stated so. 

8029. (Chairman.) You look forward to the very 
great economy in the working of those lines as another 
source of gain ? — To a great economy. 

8030. Will you explain in what way you think 
that great economy would arise ? — I think that it 
would arise in various ways. First, from the greater 
facilities that would be afforded for securing a good 
organization among the railways generally. We will 
suppose for a moment that the Government is in pos- 
session of the railways. In letting out anj r particular 
railway, it would secure by the terms of the lease that 
trains running upon that railway and then on to an 
adjoining railway should go under arrangements suit- 
able to both railways ; that there should be nothing 
of the kind which is known now to exist from time to 
time, namely, that positive obstacles instead of facilities 
are created with respect to the junction of railway and 
railway. Then all those obstacles would be removed, 
and facilities would be secured in place of them. 
Then I think that the persons who are likely to act 
as the lessees of railways would probably be a much 
smaller body than the large body of proprietors, and 
they would have a keener interest in the economical 
management of the railway than can be felt by 
gentlemen in the position of railway directors who 
have very many other avocations besides that of 
railway management, and who have not so large a 
stake, as those lessees would have. I think that it 
would become a kind of profession. Persons who 
had an especial aptitude for administration of that 
kind would by force of competition obtain the lines, 
and the lines would, I think, be more economically 
and efficiently managed than by the present half- 
honorary boards. 

8031. (Mr. Ayrton.) Does the answer that you 
have just given depend upon the assumption that the 
Government has possessed itself of all the railways in 
the kingdom ? — No, not of all the railways in the 
kingdom. If it were in possession of only two rail- 
ways, if those railways lock into each other the prin- 
ciple would to a certain extent come into operation. 

8032. (Chairman.) Do you consider that there 
would be any saving of the present Parliamentary 
contests between companies ? — A very great saving. 

8033. I see that you have stated that ; but I wish 
to understand in what manner that saving would arise, 
because, if I understand your plan clearly, you propose 
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that there should still be as at present power to new 
companies to create new lines ? — Yes. 

8034. There will, I presume, be the same power in 
landowners, and other persons interested in opposing 
them, to oppose them ? — Yes. 

8035. Those landowners, I presume, will as at present 
be supported directly or indirectly by great companies 
.who would fear competition by the new projected 
lines ? — -No ; if the property of the company became 
that of the Government, those great companies would 
of course cease to exist. 

8036. But take the case of lessees having a 21 or 
30 years’ lease, for I presume you would make it a 
long lease ; would they not be very much interested 
in the carrying of a new line parallel to theirs that 
might take away half their traffic ? — I am of opinion 
that if any new lines be granted which could in any 
way injure the lessees of an existing railway, that 
railway would in equity have a claim to reconsidera- 
tion as regards the amount of rent ; and that such 
reconsideration should be provided for in the lease. 

8037. Then if they lost by the competition of the 
new line Government is to recoup them ? — I do not 
say so. If a new line is created, and they inform the 
Government that they consider that that line will 
injure them, they should have the right of referring 
to some tribunal or other to reconsider the question 
of the rent ; whether their rent ought or ought not, 
under the circumstances, to be reduced. 

8038. Let us see how that will work for the pre- 
vention of Parliamentary contests between companies. 
You have all the former elements of competition, you 
have landowners and the men who are interested who 
will oppose, and you have companies whose traffic 
will be threatened by the making of new lines. The 
only difference, as I understand, is this, that the State 
will also be a party interested, inasmuch as the State 
will be a loser if the traffic of the existing companies 
is taken away ? — Yes ; but I think that a very mate- 
rial difference ; because Parliament, representing as 
it does the State, would feel, that if this line, which 
the necessities of the State do not require, were per- 
mitted, it would very much diminish the value of 
property belonging to the State. 

8039. Passing from that, do you consider that a 
large reduction both in passenger fares and in the 
cost of the conveyance of goods, might take place 
without ultimate loss to the companies or to the 
State ? — I do not presume to say so, other things 
remaining as they are. I have not that knowledge 
which would enable me to say that the railway com- 
panies could, without injury to themselves, reduce the 
fares ; but my opinion is, that under the arrangements 
which I have described, the force of competition 
between those who offer themselves as lessees would 
bring about a large reduction of fares. 

8040. They would compete one against the other 
by offering the lowest tariff ? — Exactly. 

8041. But does not that kind of competition exist 
at present wherever you have any two lines running 
between the same points ? — Even where you have two 
lines running between the same points, in my opinion 
it does not exist. In my opinion, effective competition 
is impossible in railways, because you cannot admit 
an unlimited number of competitors. There are two 
railways, and as there are only two they have nothing 
to do but to come to an- understanding, aud the com- 
petition is knocked on the head. 

8042. (Sir R. Hill.) Have you any objection to 
put in this paper which you have prepared as a 
summary of your evidence ? — I will put it in with 
pleasure. 

The same leas delivered in, and is printed at the 
end of this Evidence. 

8043. (Chairman.) You have stated that you 
would not consider the sum which the Government 
would pay by way of annuities to railway proprietors 
as a Government loan, but would not the shareholders 
so consider it ; what would be the difference between 
an annuity payable to a body of railway proprietors 
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and sin annuity payable to the ordinary holders of 
consols ? — No essential difference in my opinion, but 
I think that the effect upon the public mind would be 
very different. In the one case there is no necessity 
for creating a great mass of Government stock, and in 
the other case there would be. 

8044. It would be a new form of permanent annuity 
differing only in a particular name from the other per- 
manent annuities payable at the Bank of England ? — 
Exactly. 

8045. (Mr. Ayrton.) As regards the public who 
hold those shares it would' be only a variety of perma- 
nent annuities payable at the Bank of England under 
different names ? — Quite so. 

8046. If the Government were paying permanent 
annuities they must either pay those permanent an- 
nuities at the rate of per cent., their existing rates, 
or the3 r would pay them at higher rates ? — Y es. 

8047. If the Government are borrowing money or 
paying annuities at higher rates of interest, would not 
that have the effect, if it were for a very large sum of 
money, say 400,000,000/. sterling, of depreciating the 
value of consols, out of which permanent annuities are 
now paid ? — I think not. 

8048. You think that you could go on creating 
permanent annuities to that extent without affecting 
the price of the annuities ? — It may go on, I think, 
to any extent as long as you have productive power 
affording the means of paying those annuities. 

8049. The parties who buy these annuities, you 
think, in estimating their market value are nqt guided 
by a consideration of the quantity of those annuities 
that exist in the market, and that that does not in- 
fluence the price ? — If a great quantity came into 
existence suddenly of that or any other article, the 
price would no doubt be affected ; but the Govern- 
ment is merely stepping into the place of the railway 
directors who are at present making this payment, 
and it would be able, I think, to pay somewhat more; 
but the great mass is merely a substitution of one 
thing for another. 

8050. But when the nature of these securities will 
have changed, they will then become Government 
annuities, will they not ? — Certainly. 

8051. Do you think that the fact of those annuities 
having 200 or 300 different names would not rather 
depreciate their value than increase it ? — No, I think 
not at all. 

8052. You do not concur in the opinion which 
has been generally expressed by financiers, that it is 
better to borrow annuities on the large security of 
consols than to borrow in small quantities under 
different names, and that small quantities always 
obtain worse rates than annuities in the larger stock ? 
— That is a refinement that I do not pretend to have 
gone into or to be able to judge of ; it seems to me 
that so long as the Government, when extending its 
obligations, can point to a substantial property pos- 
sessing adequate productive power, the security of 
the Government is not injured at all by its possessing 
that property subject to those obligations. 

8053. ( Sir R. Hill.) The arrangement would not 
divert the capital from its present form of investment 
at all, would it ? — Not at all. 

8054. There would be no increased demand upon 
the capitalists of the country ? — Not a shilling. 

8055. (Mr. Ayrton.) You do not contemplate the 
annuities being a special charge upon the particular 
railway ; you consider those annuities as part of the 
public debt, and all the annuities which the Govern- 
ment agreed to pay would be part of the public debt ? 
— It would be under the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment and the security of the Government ; the Go- 
vernment security would be attached to every portion 
of it. 

8056. Would it be a debt chargeable specifically 
upon the particular railway with which it was 
originally connected, or would it become merely an 
annuity payable by the Government? — It would 
become an annuity payable by the Government. 

8057. Then the Government would come back, 



would they not, to the position which we were in 
before Mr. Pitt passed his celebrated Act for esta- 
blishing the consols, when we had a great variety 
of debts of different denolninations ? — Your memory 
of the history of that time is superior to mine. 

8058. Would it not be the case that instead of 
having one consolidated debt they would have a great 
•variety of debts ? — Their present debt would remain 
of course as it is at present, and in addition to that 
they would have at their disposal a great variety of 
annuities, or you may call them debts, — in one sense 
of the term they are debts, but they are debts for 
which there is substantial property ; therefore in 
another sense I should say that it is no debt at all. 

8059. As you have explained that the annuity is 
not to be charged upon the particular railway, what 
would the public, who hold the annuities, have to do 
with the railways ?— They would have nothing what- 
ever to do with them. 

8060. Then would it not simply be a public debt 
chargeable upon the property of the nation generally, 
upon the taxes ? — No. Of course, if the Government 
so blundered in its proceedings as to purchase those 
railways for more than their real worth, then it 
becomes a debt chargeable upon the taxes, but if they 
managed it as I believe they would, there would not 
be a shilling charged upon the taxes. 

8061. As regards the holders of the annuities, they 
would simply have a claim upon the general resources 
of the nation ? — Yes. 

8062. You do not mean that those annuities are to 
be mixed up -with the particular railway which the 
Government sanction originated ? — No. 

8063. Then it would be simply an addition to the 
public debt of a great many denominations of annuities? 
— As I say, it is a debt in one sense but not in another. 

8064. As regards the holders, how would it be ? — 
As regards the holders they would have the public 
security. 

8065. Then the Government would have simply so 
much more power than they have at present ? — Yes. 

8066. (Sir R. Hill.) If it were thought by Parlia- 
ment that any advantage would result from consoli- 
dating those claims by taking a step similar to that 
which Mr. Pitt took long ago, would there be anything 
to prevent Parliament taking that step ? — Nothing 
whatever. 

8067. Then that inconvenience, if it should prove 
an inconvenience, could be entirely put an end to 
whenever Parliament thought fit ? — Most easily. 

8068. (Mr. Ayrton.) TV ith regard to the lease which 
you propose to grant, have you fixed in your own mind 
any particular term for which the lease should be 
granted ? — I think that no term should be fixed. One 
can more readily speak of any matter by referring to 
the practice in another case with which one is familiar. 
In addition to my having had the railways in my 
department, I have the packet contracts, and it has 
devolved upon me to prepare the form of tender for 
those contracts ; and, with reference to the particular 
point which we are now speaking of, I may mention 
that we never put down, This is a contract for five 
years, or for seven years, or for ten years ; but it 
stands in this form : — For what sum will you engage 
to perform this service according to the stipulations 
now presented to you (going at a certain speed, leaving 
at a particular time, and so forth) ; for how much per 
annum will you perform this service ? and how much 
will you strike off if the contract be made certain for 
five years, or for seven years, or for any other number 
of years that you choose to specify ? When we get 
tenders it is generally found that while the service 
would be performed for a certain sum if the contract 
were terminable on a notice of 12 months, it would be 
undertaken for a smaller sum, if made certain for five 
or seven or ten years. Then when we have ultimately 
to decide which tender we will accept we balance 
matters in our minds and consider whether the dis- 
advantage of being bound for a certain period is more 
than counterbalanced by the lowness of the subsidy 
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upon which the service would in such case be per- 
formed. 

8069. In that case you generally find as a principle, 
I presume, that the longer the lease is the less the rate 
that you have to pay ? — Yes. 

8070. Do you think that there is an accurate analogy 
between your entering into a contract for the convey- 
ance of the mails by a line of steamers and a contract 
for the entire use of a railway ? — Yes ; I am not 
aware of any fault in the analogy. 

8071. Is there not this fault, that in the one case 
the servant has only a small part of the undertaking, 
and in the other case has the whole of the under- 
taking ? — I do not know how you can say that it is a 
small part of the undertaking in the one case and the 
whole of the undertaking in the other. 

8072. Would not the analogy be more correct if 
yours was a contract for the conveyance of the mails 
by railway than if it is for the conveyance of the mails 
by steam-boat ? — I do not see it. 

8073. Has not a steam -boat generally other objects 
in view besides the mere conveyance of your mails ? — 
So have railways. 

8074. In the one case it is the whole undertaking , 
and in the other it may be a very insignificant part of 
the undertaking ? — I do not see that myself. 

8075. You do not think that the conveyance of the 
mails, which may be only a tenth part of the earnings 
of a steam-boat, is a different thing from a contract 
regulating the use of the whole of the steam-boat and 
all its earnings ? — I see no essential difference hi the 
comparison. 

8076. ( Sir R. Hill.) It is a difference in degree 
only, is it not ?— It is a difference in degree ; I do not 
see any difference in principle. 

8077. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you see any difference in 
the circumstances of a railway and a steam-boat in this 
respect, that the steam-boat can be sold and moved 
about to other places when the contract is over, but 
that a railway cannot ; do not you see that difference 
in the analogy ? — I do not think that it affects the 
analogy, but there is no doubt that as a fact you are 
correct in making that statement. 

8078. Is there not another distinction, that in the one 
case the crew are a class of people that may be shifted 
about from vessel to vessel, and in the other case the 
establishment must be in its character permanent ? — I 
do not see how that affects the analogy. 

8079. You do not think that a person making a 
contract would be likely to consider that matter ? — 
No ; but even if he did, it does not seem to me to affect 
at all the principle upon which the Government should 
proceed. 

8080. Do not you think that the lessee of a railway, 
who would be responsible for the duties performed by 
his servants, would have to consider the fact whether 
he hired the servants himself or not ? — Yes ; I think 
that that is a most important thing for him to 
consider ; but as a matter of course, he should make 
his own selection. 

8081. In making a contract with a steam-boat he 
has the selection of his officers ?— Yes, certainly. 

8082. If a railway were let for a year only, would 
you grant to the lessee the power of selecting his 
officers on the railway ; and would you have the 
officers liable to be turned out at the end of the year- ? 
— Yes, every one of them. He is responsible for the 
management, pecuniarily and in eveiy other respect, 
and his responsibility would, in my opinion, fall to the 
ground if he had not the selection of his own officers. 

8083. Do you propose that the Government should 
prescribe exactly the trains that are to be run ? — No, 
not at all. 

8084. Then who is to secure the correspondence of 
the trains that you have mentioned if the Government 
have not the power to prescribe the trains that are to 

be run ? Without prescribing all the trains, I would 

secure a controlling authority to prevent breaks. 

8085. I was asking you whether the Government 
should possess the power of prescribing the trains that 
are to be run, and you say not at all ? — I say that I do 



not advise that the Government should prescribe the 
trains. 

8086. How will they obtain any correspondence of 
trains by their leases ? — By reserving the power. 
There is a great difference between having the power 
and using it, and using it in a small degree and using 
it in a great degree. They should reserve the power 
to pi - event those breaks and those obstacles which are 
now created. 

8087. You would reserve to them, probably, the 
power that is now reserved to the Postmaster General 
with reference to the mail trains, that is to say, the 
liberty, if he thought that the public interest required 
it, to interfere and prescribe a particular train to be 
run ; is that the power that you would reserve ? — I 
am not prepared to go so far as that. I am prepared 
to say that there should be a controlling authority. If 
there is any discussion as to the propriety of using it 
in any particular case the question might be referred 
to a prescribed tribunal or to arbitration ; but power 
should be secured to prevent that which now occurs, 
namely, the creation of obstacles to the union of the 
trains of one railway with those of another. 

8088. What I want to know is this : How is the 
Government to obtain from the public by the lease the 
profit which you suggest ? Is it by describing at the 
time of the lease all those profits as conditions of the 
lease ; or is it by the Government reserving to itself 
the liberty of directing the lessees in the enjoyment of 
their lease to do anything that the Government may 
require, or what ? — I propose, as regards the particular 
matter now under discussion, that the Government 
should reserve certain powers. 

8089. Will you define the powers that it should 
reserve ? — Among other powers, that of preventing 
the lessee of one railway so managing as to throw 
unnecessary obstacles in the working of an adjoining 
railway. 

8090. The two lessees being competitors would 
naturally claim, would they not, the right of carrying 
on their business each of them as he might think most 
advantageous to himself ? — He might claim it ; but if' 
specific powers are given in the lease he would claim 
in vain if he proposes to benefit himself by inj ury to 
his neighbour. 

8091. Is it your experience in the Post Office that 
when the Post Office claims any of these rights of 
regulating trains, it is expected • to pay very heavily 
for the exercise of the right ? — When we exercise 
powers which compel railway directors to run trains 
at times when the public do not require these trains 
we certainly have to pay heavily for them. 

8092. Whenever you insert that power they make 
you pay heavily for it ? — Yes. 

8093. If the Government reserve to itself that 
right, would it not be a material element in fixing 
the rent to be paid that the Government possessed 
that power, and do you not think that it would di- 
minish very much the rent to be paid if there were 
such an indefinite power in the Government to inter- 
fere with the traffic ? — I do not propose an indefinite 
power. And as regards the matter in question, it 
must be remembered that the power may just as likely 
be used for the benefit of the particular lessee as for 
his injury ; while it would prevent his injuring his 
neighbour it would prevent his neighbour from injur- 
ing him ; therefore I think that any person who 
thought of becoming a lessee would not object to the 
existence of such a power in the contract. 

8094. Have you considered the area that should be 
granted to each lessee of railway property ? — No ; my 
general idea is, that if the principle be approved and 
adopted the railway property will gradually become 
the property of the State ; and as each addition is made 
a lessee would be required to take the management 
of that particular line. Ultimately, if all the rail- 
ways should become the property of the State, then 
the railway territory would no doubt be carved out 
in that way which, upon the whole, was found to 
produce the best working and the lowest tariffs. 

8095. In the meantime you would merely lease out 
3 
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the lines as they happened to be surrendered to the 
State ? — -Yes. 

8096. Each separate line ? — Yes, certainly. 

8097. Are we to understand you that the option of 
surrendering the line is to be entirely with the Go- 
vernment, and not with the owners of the line at all ? 
— Do yo.u ask whether I suggest that the Govern- 
ment is to have compulsory power of purchase ? 

8098. No, that the option rests entirely with the 
Government whether they will accept the purchase of 
the line ? — I cannot say, entirely, because it will rest 
equally with the proprietors ; they may refuse to sell 
and the Government may refuse to buy. 

8099. The Government is to have the power of 
refusing the offer, however reasonable the proprietors 
may think it ? — Certainly. 

8100. What reason have you for supposing that the 
lessees would be persons at all different from the 
present proprietors and directors of railways ? — We 
know that in all other matters where companies of the 
kind are not formed, a person generally speaking 
chooses his profession according to his ability and his 
inclination. A man is not half a cobbler and half a 
blacksmith, but devotes himself to a single employ- 
ment; and when that is the case we generally find, 
I think, the greatest amount of success. I think that 
if a few men of administrative power clubbed together 
and inspired others with sufficient confidence to ad- 
vance them capital, and then gave themselves up 
entirely to the management of a railway, they probably 
would manage that railway very much better than an 
ordinary board of directors. 

8101. Why are we to assume that the lessees would 
be individuals of this character rather than joint stock 
companies ? — Because I think that they, with the 
prospect of an equal amount of gain, could underbid 
any joint stock companies in the tender. I think that 
able administrators giving their whole time and mind 
to the. management of the railway would be able to 
conduct that railway so as to produce a given profit, 
though upon a lower tariff, than a body of ordinary 
directors. 

8102. Do you find that that principle holds good in 
the tenders for the conveyance of the mails ? — We 
have not an opportunity of judging. 

8103. You offer tenders to the public to contract 
for the conveyance of the mails, do you find that those 
individuals whom you have described come forward to 
tender to convey the mails, or do you find that compa- 
nies come forward to tender ? — Generally companies ; 
but sometimes an exceedingly small company. Take, 
for example, one of the best and largest contracts that 
we have had, namely, the one with Sir Samuel Cunard’s 
company, I believe that there are only three or four 
persons, if there are so many, forming the whole 
company. 

8104. Is not. that now a joint stock company ? — 
No. 



8105. Do you think that you would find the indi- 
viduals who would be requisite to carry on the 
business of lessees ?— I think now that happily the 
law has been so amended as to enable persons to 
advance capital without the risks of partnership, such 
men as those I have referred to would have no diffi- 
culty in raising the necessary capital. Hitherto the 
law has interposed obstacles and given large companies 
special advantages. 

8106. Have you observed at all the tendency re- 
cently, of commercial speculation to change from 
private enterprise to joint stock companies and large 
undertakings ? — I have. 

8107. Have you observed at all the general character 
of the direction of those joint stock companies that 
you see advertised in the papers ? — I have observed 
that, in many cases, the boards of such jointstock com- 
panies are formed of most respectable men. 

8108. Do you think that the character of those 
boards of directors offers any guarantee for better 
management than the character of the boards of 
directors of railway companies ? — Yes ; I think 
that in many cases it is so. In many cases I 



think that, the company is formed round about, as it 
were, an existing effective management, and that this 
management becomes the nucleus of the company. 
That has been so in many cases. Take, for instance, 
Mudie’s Library. Mr. Mudie was a successful manager 
of a very large concern ; a company is formed ; but he 
is retained as manager. We know that was much the 
same in the case of Morrison, Dillon and Company. 

8109. My question was with reference to the general 
character of the direction ? — It is not a matter in 
which I have any very extensive knowledge. The 
cases that have fallen under my observation are very 
much, of the kind that I have mentioned, in which 
there is an effective management and a company is 
formed round about it, the management remaining very 
much as it was. 

8110. In the case of railway companies, would not 
a person who has been managing a railway be just as 
effective a manager as in the case you have put Mr. 
Mudie would be if he became a director of a new 
company ? — If a particular railway was very ably 
managed under his direction, the probability is that 
those who might succeed as lessees would be only too 
happy to engage his services. 

8111. ( Sir 11. Hill.) Would not the managers 
themselves frequently become lessees?- — No doubt, 
they frequently would. 

8112. ( Mr . Ayrton.) That is to say, if they have 
the capital ? — Or if they inspire capitalists with suffi- 
cient confidence to induce them to place capital at 
their command. 

8113. But it would require considerable capital, 
would it not, oil the part of the lessee of an under- 
taking which was to pay a rent of a million a year ? 
— -I do not think it would necessarily, because we 
know that the payments to a railway company are 
in ready money. 

81 14. Do you think it would be safe for the Govern- 
ment to lease property worth a million a year to a 
person of no capital ? — I did not say so. 

8115. Would not the Government expect the person 
to whom they were going to lease a property worth a 
million a year to have a considerable capital by way 
of guarantee to them ? — The Government would 
expect that he should be able to afford them ample 
security that the terms of the lease would be acted 
upon. In our own contracts we require that security 
should be given to us in a certain sum, according to the 
magnitude of the service, that the contract will be 
really fulfilled. 

8116. In that case the parties that make the con- 
tract produce all the property themselves for carrying 
out the contract, and own the property, do they not ?' 
— Not always. 

8117. Ostensibly it is not their own property? — 
Not always. We require, as I say, security; but 
another person may give that security. 

8118. Apart from the security in the case of the 
Post Office contracts, the parties who make the con- 
tract ostensibly own all the property that is required 
in order to carry out the contract ?■ — Yes, generally 
they do. 

8119. Therefore there is no analogy in that case, is 
there ? — I beg to differ in opinion from you. I think 
there is. 

8120. Is there not a great difference between 
owning a railway and not owning it. In the case of 
the lessee of a railway, the lessee would own nothing, 
whereas in the case of a contract with the Post Office 
he owns everything ? — The circumstance which 
makes the things strictly analogous is this, that in 
both cases adequate security is required. Whether 
that security may arise from owning a particular pro- 
perty, or owning an estate in Australia, of having 
half a dozen of the leading merchants in London 
putting their names down for 50,000/. apiece, is a 
matter of indifference ; we require in each case good 
security. 

8121. Is it not a great difference, when one makes a 
contract, whether the person who is to fulfil it produces 
all the property for the purpose of fulfilling it, or whe- 
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ther you give him your own property to fulfil it with ? 
— Not so long as he gives you ample security ; that 
covers everything in my opinion. 

8122. ( Sir R. Hill.) Is there anything to prevent 
the lease requiring a weekly payment of the rental ? 
—Nothing at all. 

8123. Then, in point of fact, all the security that 
would be required would be something sufficient to 
prevent the railway being thrown up! by the lessees if 
they found that the lease was not profitable to them ? 
— Yes, and also for keeping everything in good 
working order and good condition. 

8124. (Mr. Ayrton.) What would be a fair deduc- 
tion to allow a lessee taking a lease of a railway, and 
who engaged to make an absolute payment of rent, for 
his own profits and risks ; what per-centage would 
you allow him upon his rent ? — The highest per-cent- 
age that competition would give him. 

8125. In making an estimate, what per-centage 
would you allow ? — I do not pretend to say. 

8126. If you lease the property the lessee expects, 
does he not, a certain rebate from its absolute value 
for his profits and the risks that he runs ; what would 
you allow him ? — I do not pretend to allow him any- 
thing ; I would allow him every farthing that compe- 
tition would give him and nothing more. 

8127. In making an estimate, how much would you 
allow ? — I do not require any such estimate. 

8128. In making an estimate in your own mind of 
a transaction of that kind, you must make that allow- 
ance ; if you are going to buy property on the one 
hand, and to let it on the other, you must consider 
what you will allow fx-om the absolute income for the 
lessee’s profits and risks ? — It does not appear to me 
in the case now under consideration of the least use 
to make any such estimate. All the estimate that I 
have to make is, the amount necessary to meet the 
obligations incun-ed ; and that is rent. 

8129. If you were going to buy property with the 
view of letting it again, how are you to insure that you 
will let it again so as to cover the interest on the pur- 
chase money unless you go into these considerations ? 
— You must judge as well as you can from all the 
kinds of evidence that you can collect, and you would 
consult persons well able to form an opinion as to 
the amount of x-ent that a third party would be willing 
to give for that particular px-operty ; and befox-e you 
stx-ike your bax'gin you must be cax-eful not to exceed 
in yoxn- purchase the sum which would be x-epx-esented 
by the rent, — that is all. 

8130. If you have not gone into this matter how 
are you able to suggest that the Government would let 
the property oix a rent which would repay the interest 
that they would have to pay ?— I say that those who 
efficiently managed the department would make in- 
quiries upon that sxxbject before they made their pur- 
chase; that they would satisfy themselves that they 
shall he able to obtain a rent corresponding with the 
amount of interest, and sufficient to pay the dividends 
that they engage to pay before they say “ aye ” to the 
purchase. 

8131. ( Capt . Galton.) In what form would the 
security that yoxx suggest shoixld be taken for those 
leases he given ; is it to be a sum of money deposited 
in some particular funds or place ?• — No ; ail that I 
shoxxld require would be such a secui'ity as would satisfy 
any reasonable person that in case of defalcation the 
Government would be indemnified. 

8132. I observe that you suggest that at the termina- 
tion of the lease, or at any intermediate time, if either 
party desire it, the whole property should be assessed, 
and any falling-off made good by a money payment ? 
— Yes. 

8133. If an insolvent company had undertaken a 
lease of the railway how would you get your money ? 
— You must have such security befoi-e you sign the 
lease as will satisfy you that that provision of the lease 
can be effective. 

8134. In the same way I pi-esimie you would enforce 
that clause that any deficiency in a railway shoxxld be 
made good at any tixxxe ? — Yes-.- 

X x 



8135. Then in letting those railways the lowest 
tender would not be the only thing that you would 
consider ? — No. In oxxr own tenders we announce in 
every case that the Postmaster- General does not con- 
sider himself bound to accept the lowest tender or any 
tender. 

8136. And you would thei - efore let the public depart- 
ment that was to make those contracts consider any 
cix-cumstances connected with those different companies 
as to the responsibility of the parties and other condi- 
tions ? — Yes, certainly; not only would I let them, but 
it would be their imperative duty to do so. 

8137. Therefore do you think, in considering these 
sorts of questions, it would be possible that political 
bias could ever enter the judgment of the department 
and so have an influence upon its contracts ? — The 
responsibility to Parliament is such that I should think 
not. 

8138. Has such a case ever taken place in the Post 
Office as regards contracts ? — No, certainly not, so far 
as the Post Office is concerned. 

8139. Then you think that a Govenxment depart- 
ment could be entirely freed from any bias of that 
sort, and that any contract made under a Government 
department of that sort might be made perfectly free 
fi'om any political bias, and that is your experience of 
all contracts of which you have cognizance ? — No, I 
do net go so fax- as that. 

8140. (Mr. Ayrton .) It does not rest with the Post 
Office, does it, to accept the tenders finally ? — No. 

8141. (Capt. Galton.) If it was possible that such- 
political bias could enter into the making of the con- 
tx'act, could not it also enter into the question of a 
strict enforcement of the contract, as for instance, if a 
company allowed the line to fall into disx-epair and get 
badly wox-ked, is it not as possible that the same in- 
fluence might be brought to bear upon the Government 
to prevent the due conditions of the contract being 
enforced ? — Yes, in the same way that influence would 
be brought to bear still more strongly, I should think, 
upon any body of dii'ectox's. But we see in counti'ies 
abroad, whei-e we believe there is certainly not moi-e 
political honesty thaxx at home, that the Government 
proprietox'ship seems to be vexy successful in its results, 
that the fax-es are low, and that the Government is 
not a loser thereby ; and we do not hear of those 
political influences. 

8142. To what railways do you specially refer in 
regard to which the Government proprietorship pro- 
duces those i-esults ; have you cognizance of any rail- 
ways, excepting the Belgian railways, or are there 
any others that you would refer to ? — I was referring 
chiefly to the Belgian railways ; bearing in mind those 
of France also. 

8143. But in France is it not the case that the rail- 
ways are practically in the hands of the companies 
just as they are in England ? — Yes, but there is a vexy 
important question that has to be decided from time to 
time about the concession of the x-aihvays. I do not 
pretend to be thoroughly versed in French politics, but 
I do not I'emember its ever having been alleged that 
a concession had been made from political or from 
pi-ivate considex-ations. I should think that the vexy 
thriving character of the x-aihvays in France would 
show that the concessions have been honestly ob- 
tained. 

8144. What are the advantages over the present 
system which you expect to derive fx-om the purchase 
of the lines or the obtaining of the lines by Govei-n- 
ment, and then leasing them out to other companies ? 
— It involves many of the advantages that I have 
already had the honour of stating to the Commis- 
sioners. 

8145. Ax-e they stated in the paper which you have 
handed in ? — Yes, some of them. 

8146. I presume that the px-incipal of those great 
advantages is that yoxx consider that a lease would 
afford a means of obtaining competition for the publie 
at stated times which they cannot now obtain ? — Yes, 
that is so ; or rather I would not go so far as to say, 
which they caxinot now obtain, but that a system of 
4 
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leases opens a door to any amount of competition in 
the management and makes it a safe plan for the 
Government to hold the property. I should not con- 
sider it a safe plan if the Government undertook the 
management. 

8147. Then you look upon it as a great advantage 
for the Government to have the possession of the rail- 
ways, provided the plan could he made safe ? — Exactly. 

8148. (Sir R. Hill.) It is rather an advantage to 
the public, is it not, that the Government’should have 
it ? — Yes. 

8149. ( Capt . Galton.) Why is it an advantage, 
except that it can obtain a reduction of the fares at 
stated intervals by competition ? — To go over a little 
again the ground that we have gone over, I believe 
that if the Government is the proprietor of the rail- 
ways, the railway property will not be damaged from 
time to time as it is now by the creation of such lines 
as the Trent Valley line. 

8150. As regards the shareholders ? — No, as re- 
gards the public. ' If the State holds the property, it 
becomes a question of the public, not of the share- 
holders. 

8151. The damage to the railway property which 
now exists is a shareholders question, is it not ? — Not 
merely a shareholders question. 

8152. Is it not for the advantage of the public that 
as many railways should be made as can be made ? — 
No, I think not. I think that if you have two rail- 
ways where one will serve the purpose, the staff of 
officers upon each will not be so strong as it otherwise 
would be, and their management will not be so good, 
and the fares will not be so low. 

8153. You mean if you have two railways running 
close side by side ? — Yes ; so as to compete with each 
other without creating a large addition to the traffic 
sufficient to make up for the competition. 

8154. Take for example the two lines from London 
to Birmingham, do you think that if one line could 
carry the traffic between London and Birmingham it 
would be an advantage to the public to have only that 
line rather than that they should have the second line 
which they now have ? — Yes ; supposing of course 
that that line is sufficient for the extent of the traffic, 
and that you have a sufficient number of rails and so 
forth. 

8155. Still taking the case of London to Birming- 
ham, the London and North-western line runs from 
London to Birmingham straight, and the Great 
Western line by means of a divergence, is not it a 
great advantage to the public in the district through 
which the Great Western runs that that line should 
be constructed ? — As I say, there are two kinds of 
advantage ; if the railway belonging to the Great 
Western Company is sufficiently distant from the 
other railway as to make it much more convenient 
for a large number of persons to travel by it than by 
the first railway, then the country is benefited. 

8156. But let us go to every case of competition 
which we can find in the country, take for instance 
the London, Chatham, and Dover line as far as 
Chatham ; there are two competing lines, one of 
which runs by the side of the Thames, and the other 
line runs six or seven miles inland; is not it a 
benefit to the inland district to have that second 
line, though perhaps one line might have carried all 
the traffic that goes from London to Chatham ? — No 
doubt it is a benefit to that district. 

8157. ( Sir R. Hill.) Is there any competition in 
respect of the intermediate stations ? — I think none 
whatever. 

8158. The two lines are not competing lines in 
respect of places which are not served by both, are 
they ? — No. 

8159. (Mr. Ayrton .) There are no competing lines 
in that sense ?— I do not think there are ; I think 
that competition is a mere delusion. 

8160. (Sir R. Hill.) There is competition, is there 
not, as regards the - traffic between London and Bir- 
mingham, or as between London and Dover, but not 



as regards the traffic between the intermediate stations ? 
— Precisely so. 

8161. (Mr. Ayrton.) If there is no competition thei’e 
is no evil to correct, and if the evil does not exist, 
there is nothing to correct in that respect ? — Yes, there 
is ; because you may have lines unnecessarily multi- 
plied, and the country, generally, injured. 

8162. (Capt. Galton.) Can you mention auy in- 
stances in which lines have been unnecessarily multi- 
plied ? — Yes ; I think the second line to Hastings and 
the Trent Valley line are cases in point. 

8163. Do you maintain that it is not an advantage 
to the public that the line which runs through Lewes 
and goes to Hastings, and which serves one district, 
should be made, and also that the South-eastern line, 
which goes through Tunbridge to Hastings, should be 
made ; is not it a great benefit to the districts which 
those two lines occupy, that they should both be 
made ? — It is a benefit to the district, no doubt, and. it 
would be a benefit to the district if you were to 
multiply lines by scores ; but the question is, whether 
there is a balance of benefit to the State as a State, 
and the country as a country. I think that if at the 
time that the South-eastern company came forward, 
asking for their Bill for a second line, the first line 
had belonged to the State, they would have refused 
the second line. 

8164. Would not that have been a great incon- 
venience to the people who live between Tunbridge 
and Hastings ? — It might have been ; but to remove 
that inconvenience the price was far too great. 

8165. Is not that part of the argument a share- 
holders question ? — No. 

8166. (Sir R. Hill.) Are not the shareholders of 
railways part of the public, just as much as the resi- 
dents at the small towns and villages which are served 
by those second lines ? — Certainly ; they are a very 
important and very numerous part of the public. 

8167. In considering the interests of the public at 
large, would not it be a very great mistake to omit 
the shareholders as part of the public ? — Certainly. 

8168. (Capt. Galton.) If the shareholders are wil- 
ling to advance their money for the construction of 
those schemes, is it the business of the State to see 
that they should advance it advantageously to them- 
selves ? — I think that the State would act very wisely 
in so legislating that those who undertake to construct 
a railway should feel secure that if they get a prize 
they will be allowed the benefit of that prize, and that 
no line will be allowed to be constructed really for the 
purpose of plucking it from their hands. I think that 
if railway proprietors generally felt sure that if they 
undertook to construct a railway they should be allowed 
to enjoy a reasonable profit from it, and that no new 
railway will come into competition with them, unless 
the general interests of the State require it, we should 
have very many more railways made than we now 
have. 

8169. (Sir R. Hill.) If a line having been made 
between two towns, a body of shareholders wish to 
construct a second line between the same towns, and 
those shareholders are damaged, they have no right to 
complain, have they ? — Certainly not ; the second body 
of shareholders have no right to complain. 

8170. The first body of shareholders are no party 
to the construction of the second line ? — No. 

8171. And therefore it cannot be said that the share- 
holders, meaning the shareholders of both lines, are 
consenting parties to this competition ? — No. 

8172. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are they not consenting par- 
ties in so far as the first company makes its railway 
with a perfect knowledge that it is in the power of 
Parliament, and that it is the practice of Parliament to 
grant other lines whenever there is a reasonable re- 
quirement for them in the opinion of Parliament ?— In 
a particular case that I have referred to, the two 
Hastings lines, I happen to know that, so far as Parlia- 
ment could be pledged by a committee, an assurance 
was virtually made that if the Brighton railway 
would only undertake the construction of the railway 
to Hastings a second line would not be allowed. The 
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Brighton Railway Company said, “ We believe there 
“ is traffic for one line, but there is not traffic for two; 
“ and we will have nothing to do with it unless we 
“ feel secure against the creation of a second line.” 

8173. But are not all the public perfectly aware 
that the only assurances that Parliament can give are 
those which are contained in Acts of Parliament ? — If 
they are aware of it I say it is an unfortunate state of 
things, in my opinion. It would benefit the whole 
country, even as regards the number of miles of rail- 
way, if the country felt assured that no new railway 
would be allowed unless the general interests of the 
country required it. 

8174. Has any new line been allowed without the 
general interests of the country requiring it ? — I be- 
lieve that the second railway to Hastings, and the 
Trent Yalley line, were allowed without the general 
interests of the country requiring them. 

8175. That is a thing upon which Parliament are 
by the constitution the judges, and their opinion is 
different from yours ? — Yes, but you ask me for my 
opinion, and I give it you. 

8176. I ask you whether Parliament allowed that 
railway to be made, knowing that it was not for the 
benefit of the public ? — So far as I am able to judge 
of it, that was so. 

8177. Then, though it was not for the benefit of the 
country that it should be constructed, Parliament per- 
versely allowed it to be made ? — Yes. _ 

8178. ( Capt . Galton.) If the State had purchased 
the railways in the way which you suggest, 20 year's 
ago, would the country, in your opinion, have had as 
large an extent of railway communication as it now 
has ? — Yes. I think that we should have had more 
communication where the necessities of the State re- 
quire it, and less where the necessities of the State do 
not require it. 

8179. You state that the plan which you propose 
will be attended with certain advantages which you 
have mentioned ; and amongst those you state, Faci- 
“ lities for so arranging the traffic of the country that 
“ as far as practicable passengers and goods may be 
“ conveyed on different lines.” What does that mean ? 
— That is following Mr. Hawkshaw’s suggestion, that 
given a large amount of communication between two 
places, then instead of having upon both lines of rail- 
way goods traffic and passenger traffic ; keep one line 
for passenger traffic, and keep the other line for goods 
traffic, so that all the trains on each may be going at 
equal speed ; that is what I mean. 

8180. Then you would take away the advantages 
which the public living upon the one line which is to 
be devoted to goods traffic now have, and leave them 
without any railway communication at all ? — That, of 
course, must depend upon the extent of the through 
traffic as compared with the local traffic. In some 
cases it would not be wise to attempt to have such a 
division, but where the through traffic is very great, 
and where great speed is required, then I think there 
can be no doubt that the public safety and the public 
benefit generally would be much consulted by a divi- 
sion between the two kinds of traffic. 

8181. You think that the public who live upon the 
line which you would devote to goods traffic should be 
sacrificed for the general good of the State ? — If the 
general benefit is greater than theirs, they should be 
sacrificed. 

8182. ( Sir B. Hill.) Without sacrificing those 
people who live upon the line, the goods traffic might 
be retained upon each line so far as the intermediate 
towns were concerned, but that which may be called 
the through goods traffic or through mineral traffic 
might be thrown wholly upon one line, might it not ? 
— Yes, wholly upon one ; but so far even as the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of what you may call the goods 
line is concei'ned, if the people are nulling to travel at 
the same speed as goods you might have passenger 
traffic ; the great objection is travelling at different 
speeds. 

8183. (Mr. Ayrton.) You would have Parliament, 
for the sake of the public revenue, depriving the people 
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along one line of railway of all the advantages that 
they now enjoy ? — That is not my proposition. 

8184. If you are to regulate the traffic, and make 
one line a mineral line and the other a passenger line, 
would you not deprive them of all the advantages that 
they now enjoy with regard to traffic ? — No ; I have 
just pointed out that where you have a mineral traffic 
you may have with perfect safety a comparatively slow 
passenger traffic. If the advantage of the people in the 
neighbourhood of the goods traffic of travelling very 
rapidly is to be procured at the risk of the lives of a 
great number of people who, between those two 
points, are going upon the other line, I think that 
advantage is too dearly purchased. 

8185. (Mr. L. Gower.) Is it not a fact that the 
goods traffic is chiefly carried on at night, and the pas- 
senger traffic by day at present ? — I do not think it is. 
I think a gi'eat deal of the goods traffic is at night, but 
there is a great deal by day. 

8186. The chief portion, is at night, is it not?— 
W e all know that the goods traffic has been increasing, 
perhaps in many cases even faster than the passenger 
traffic, and therefore there are more good.-., trains, I 
believe, both by day and by night. 

3187. I presume that the arrangement of carrying 
on the goods traffic by night and the passenger traffic 
by day is because it is found most convenient ; would 
not that convenience be lost, supposing you were to 
devote one line entirely to passengers and another 
entirely to goods ? — I do not see any loss of conve- 
nience. There is one great objection to goods tra- 
velling by night, that it is just at night when the 
danger is greatest, arising from the darkness. 

8188. (Mr. Ayrton.) If the traffic, as now arranged 
by the railway companies, may be assumed to be con- 
ducted in a manner most convenient to the public so 
as to bring on the lines the greatest amount of traffic, 
would it not be a loss to the public if it were re- 
arranged in order to increase the public revenue ? — 
You say arranged so as to be supposed to be best for 
the public. I do not partake in that supposition. 

8189. ( Sir R. JHU.) If it were advantageous to 
the public that the traffic should continue to run as it 
now does, would an intelligent board regulating those 
cases disturb the arrangement ? — No. 

8190. (Mr. Ayrton.) With regard to the leases, 
you have stated, have you not, that the lessee is not 
to have a fixed time, but that the railway may be 
leased from year to year ? — I beg your pardon, I did 
not say so ; I said that I should so frame the tender 
as to bi'ing offex's upon various undex-standings, and 
you would then judge which upon the whole was the 
best offer and accept it. 

8191. Yoxx contemplate then the leasing of a line 
from year to veax - , or upon a term teiminable at a 
yeax-’s notice ? — I contemplate leasing it upon the best 
teims for the Government and the public, whatever 
they may be ; I do not pretend to say, until I have seen 
the tender before me, which upon the whole is best. 

8192. What power would you give to the lessee to 
make engagements with third parties with regal'd to 
the use of the line ; would it be a power in point of 
time only co-extensive with his owxx term in the lease ? 
— Ilis power altogether would of course cease with his 
own term. 

8193. Then you would deprive the railway com- 
panies of the power which they now possess of making 
engagements with the public for the use of the rail- 
way ? — I do not know what particular power you 
refer to. 

8194. Supposing a person builds a house at the 
side of a railway, and he makes a conti'act with the 
railway company that he shall have, in consequence 
of doing so, a ticket for a certain number of years; 
would the lessee possess the power of giving that 
ticket, or would the Government have to give the 
ticket ? — The lessee would have full power to give 
such tickets for the period to which his lease extends ; 
but he could not go beyond that term without the ap- 
proval of the department. 

8195. Supposing that the lease were for 21 yeai's, 
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he would only have power to make engagements for 

14 Nov. 1865. five . years ?— Not without the concurrence of the 
superintending department. If the superintending 
department says, “It is a good bargain, and the 

incoming tenant, we are quite <§ure, will approve of 

it, and we will give our concurrence,” of course 
the engagement could be made, 

8196. Then in : all engagements extending beyond 
his own term he would have to obtain the sanction 
of the Government for the arrangement ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

8197- {Ca.pt. Galton.) The next advantage you 
state would be, that the traveller has “ greater secu- 
“ rities against accidents, and also against assaults 
“ and robberies on railways by the establishment of 
“ a uniform system of signals, and by clauses in the 
“ leases imposing penalties for unpunctuality and 
“ other irregularities, and requiring that means should 
“ always be provided for enabling passengers to com- 
. “ municate readily with the guard.” Why could not 
those advantages be secured equally at the present 
time if Parliament chose to legislate upon the subject ? 
— It would depend entirely upon the nature of the 
legislation. We all know that as regards adminis- 
tration, the only safe kind of legislation, at least as 
far as my experience goes, is for Parliament to lay 
down certain principles and then give large discre- 
tionary powers to some administrative board ; attempts 
to put details into an Act of Parliament are sure to 
fail. , 

8198. Have you contemplated that in those leases 
detailed arrangements for the management of the 
railways should be inserted ? — Yes, as to certain 
matters > for instance, upon that very point to which 
you are now referring. 

8199. To that extent you would diminish the 
responsibility of the parties who are working the line, 
ohe lessees, in matters of accident ? — In one sense you 
may say that their responsibility would be diminished. 

8200. In what way is it more desirable that the 
Government board who is to lease out the lines to 
those parties to work them should interfere in the 
details than that it is desirable that Parliament should 
interfere in the details ? — As I say, it depends very 
much upon the nature of the legislation.. If the 
Government choose to create a controlling power, 
giving them discretionary authority to impose this or 
that as an obligation with reference to security, that is 
one thing ; if they attempt to put regulations into an 
Act of Parliament, which is not susceptible of correc- 
tion with time, that is another thing ; but there is also 
this distinction, that in the one case you would have 
no hostile feeling created ; the matter would go into 
the consideration of the rent to be given, and the 
rent would be fixed upon those conditions. But if 
Parliament overrules everything, and says, for ex- 
ample, “From henceforth every railway train must 
“ have the means of communicating with the guard,” 
you have at once a hostile feeling against you, and 
very likely in detail you will in some way be defeated. 

8201. Are you not aware that Parliament puts into 
every railway Act of Parliament a clause stating that 
the railway company shall be subject to the provisions 
of any future general Act for regulating railways ? 
— I was not aware of that. I take practical expe- 
rience which shows us that no such interference is 
ventured upon. 

8202. In fact, you do not see any reason why such 
means of ruling the traffic should not be put into an 
Act of Parliament as well as into a lease ? — Yes, I do, 
for the reasons which I have stated. 

8203. Except because it would incur hostility, 
you think ? — That is one reason ; the other would 
depend upon the nature of the legislation. If you 
attempt to insert detailed regulations in an Act of 
Parliament, I should consider it a most dangerous 
proceeding, and one which would be sure to fail. 
But if, laying down the proposition that railway 
travelling is at present too dangerous, and that it is 

> necessary to- make it less so, controlling power is 



established to require certain specific things to be 
done, that is quite another thing. 

8204. {Mr. Ayrton.) If the Government are to 
prescribe in the lease the rules under which the 
railway company is to act, what is the difference 
between that and an Act of Parliament, except that 
the one is a rule for a particular party, and the other 
would be the same law for all the lessees ? — In the one 
case there is a power of alteration and correction 
always at hand, and if you find that you have made a 
mistake you can correct it at once ; whereas in the 
other case the matter is fixed. 

8205. How can you correct it when you have 
signed the lease ? — You can provide in the very terms 
of the lease a power of altering it in any respect. 

8206. Then it would be a reservation to the Govern- 
ment of the power of regulating the traffic from time 
to time ? — Yes, upon certain specific points. 

8207. ( Capt. Galton .) I see that one of your 
methods of producing security is by the insertion in 
the lease of clauses imposing penalties upon unpunctu- 
ality and other irregularities ; in what way would that 
be a minute interference. If Parliament were to pass 
a law saying that if trains were late there should be a 
penalty, that is not such a minute interference as you 
were suggesting, is it ? — Yes, it is ; particularly con- 
sidering that the penalties ought to be so variable in 
magnitude. 

8208. If you can enforce a penalty by a lease, why 
cannot you enforce it by an Act of Parliament ?— In 
one case there would be the feeling of justice. There 
would be the feeling, “ I have taken the concern upon 
“ this understanding. I have allowed for it in my 
“ rent, and therefore I have nothing to complain 
“ about.” I think that it would be done with a very 
different feeling. There is all the difference between 
permissive and compulsory legislation. 

8209. {Mr. Ayrton.) Considerable allowance would 
have to be made, would there not, in the rental, when a 
contract is penal, as compared with a contract that is 
not penal ? — That would depend very much upon the 
reasonableness or otherwise of the regulations ; if the 
regulations were judged to be reasonable and for 
the general advantage, bearing in mind the benefit that 
every railway has by every other railway being under 
good management, I do not think the regulations would 
cause much difference in the rent. 

8210. Will not vessels carry the mails at a very 
trifling, payment if there is no penalty, and do not 
they require a very heavy payment from the Post 
Office if there is a penalty ? — Yes ; but the penalty is 
imposed upon certain vessels under circumstances under 
which no penalty would be imposed at all upon other 
vessels. If we require that vessels shall start at cer- 
tain times all the year round, whether there is traffic 
for those vessels or not, and that they shall go at a 
certain speed without reference to the state of the 
weather, and shall arrive at certain points in certain 
given times ; of course, any one entering into such a 
contract as that, looks with a keen eye to the amount 
of penalties to be incurred if those obligations are not 
fulfilled. 

8211. The amount that you pay depends, in fact, 
does it not, upon the nature and extent of the penalties 
imposed ?— vNot exclusively. 

8212. What do you pay for letters conveyed in 
vessels without penalties, when you put the mails in 
them ? — We pay them, generally, %d. a letter, or to 
some ports 1 d. 

8213. What do you pay for the same letters when 
they are under strict penalties ? — The sum varies as 
much as possible. I cannot mention any sum ; it is, 
however, something very much higher. 

8214. From 6d. to several shillings ? — From 6d. to 
several shillings. I think, if I recollect rightly, in 
the Galway contract every letter that was carried 
cost 5s. 

8215. {Capt. Galton,) The next point of advantage 
that you suggest is, “ Facilities for obtaining, under 
“ comparatively safe arrangements, running powers, 
“ or yet better, for so adjusting the working of the 
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« different railways as to make the trains of every 
“ line coincide at the terminal points with those of 
“ its neighbouring lines.” Why could not that be 
obtained under the present system if Parliament chose 
to pass a law ? — Because so very many things must 
be and would have to be taken into consideration. 
If trains are within a few minutes of each other, then 
their not being made to coincide evidently arises from 
hostility on the part of one or the other. 

8216. Is it always hostility ; is it not sometimes 
the result of this, that the trains have to meet a very 
large number of trains at different junctions ? — I dare 
say it is. All that shows that you must have a dis- 
cretionary power which can take all the circumstances 
into consideration ; and this cannot be done in an Act 
of Parliament. 

8217. How can it be taken better in a lease ; there 
would be those junctions to be made ? — Yes. But in 
the lease you merely reserve the power to interfere ; 
and under that power you can take all the circum- 
stances into consideration and inquire, “ why do you 
“ do so and so ?” and “what is the object of this or 
“ that arrangement ?” 

8218. If Parliament gave the Board of Trade power 
to arbitrate upon the matter, could nOt that board 
take all the circumstances into consideration ? — It 
could. Then I fall back upon my former position, 
that in the one case there has been a consideration 
for it that has told in the rent, and there is no feeling 
of unfairness ; the thing is open and clear ; whereas in 
the other case I think you would have hostility of 
every kind. 

8219. Still it might be taken under the present 
system? — Not so well. Persons who are driven are 
not managed so easily as those who are led. 

8220. (Mr. Ayrton.') Is not it the case at present 
that this want of correspondence between the trains 
merely arises from the mathematical impossibility of 
trains corresponding at so many different points ? — 
No, that is not my belief ; my belief is that in many 
cases it is intentional, in order to make the passengers 
travel by certain trains instead of by other trains. 

8221. ( Capt . Galton.) Another point that you 
mention is, “Facilities for abolishing the present 
“ varieties of gauge.” How do you mean that to 
operate ? — I mean to say, that if the properly of 
the railways became invested in one body, the Govern ■ 
ment, and it should appear that the whole country 
would be benefited by having only one-gauge, (perhaps 
even different from the existing gauges,) the Govern- 
ment would be in a position to provide for that. 

8222. It would pay for altering the gauge, in fact ? 
— It would have the power of judging of the matter, 
and determining, according to the result, whether it 
would or would not provide for its accomplishment. 

8223. If the gauge was to be altered I presume the 
Government would have to pay for it ? — Yes. 

8224. In some way or other it would have to come 
out of the pocket of the Government, would it not ? 
— Or it would tell in the rent. If lessees were satisfied 
that the traffic generally would be so much benefited 
that there would be a large increase, then tlie altera- 
tion in the gauge would of course tell in the rent. 

8225. Still it would have to be paid for in one way 
or the other ? — Ye£. 

8226. (Mr. Ayrton.) Why could not that be done 
without the Government interference ? — Because at 
present you require that the proprietors of every 
separate railway should come into the arrangement. 

8227. In fact, it is only in case you have a new 
gauge throughout the country ? — If you had a new 
gauge throughout the country, or determined that 
either of the existing gauges should he made universal. 

8228. (Capt. Galton.) Is it not a fact that the 
broad gauge now only exists in a very limited dis- 
trict ? — I believe it is so. 

8229. So that it would not affect more than that 
railway ? — That depends entirely upon what might be 
the decision. As far as I am able to judge, it is a 
very unfortunate thing that the narrow gauge was 
adopted; and if it should be considered that even 
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now it would be well to widen the' gauge, taking 
the country 'as a whole, then the Government would, 

I believe, come to that decision. 

8230. (Mr. Ayrtoti.) If it would be profitable to 
the Government to change the gauge, it would be . 
equally profitable to the Great Western Company to 
do the same? — Not necessarily, because the Great 
Western Company’s interest is confined to its own 
particular line ; nothing that the Great Western Com- 
pany can do in that respect can affect the London and 
North-western or any other line. 

8231. (Capt. Galton.) Are you aware that the 
Great Western railway has a mixed gauge on half 
of its line ? — Yes. The inconvenience of different 
gauges must be very great. The broad gauge may 
essentially be by far the best, yet it would be a great 
inconvenience to have one railway different from all 
the others. 

8232. After saying that you consider that the 
Government would have to pay a larger sum than the 
actual value of the railways in the market, how do 
you make out that one of the benefits would be the 
acquisition by the State of property of a greater value 
than the price of the railway ? — For reasons which 
have been distributed through my evidence ; but I 
will repeat them if you like. 

8233 Will you briefly tell us why that is your 
opinion ? — The circumstance that, as regards a large 
part of the debt upon the existing railways, Govern- 
ment is able to borrow money upon much lower terms, 
is one thing ; and the circumstance that, owning the 
property, they would no longer be harassed by expec- 
tations of invasion from other railways, is another. 

8234. (Mr. Me Clean.) Do you think that it is a 
sound commercial principle to use the general credit 
of the country for the purpose of purchasing any de- 
scription of property at a higher price than its actual 
value, inasmuch as you say that there would be an 
acquisition by the State of property of greater value 
than its price, so that the State would purchase the 
property at less than its value ? — It would purchase 
this property at less than its value to the State, but 
more than its value to the holder. 

8235. Do you think that a sound commercial prin- 
ciple ? — Yes, I do. 

8236. And that it might be applied to other indus- 
tries of the country, such as ship-building, or coal 
mines, or any other, and that in every case they might 
make a profit such as you have mentioned ? — I do not 
think that they would. I think that if the Govern- 
ment undertook to build ordinary ships, or undertook 
to manage railways, they would not succeed. 

8237. But might it be applied to the purchase of 
existing industries ?— That depends entirely upon the 
character of the concern and how it is to be managed. 

8238. Do you think it is a sound principle to use 
the same general credit to pay the shareholders more 
than their present dividends, or any profit derived from 
this source ? — Yes. 

8239. You think that that is a sound principle also ? 
—I think so. I think that it would be such an ad- 
vantage to the State to hold the railways, that it would 
be well worth while for it to offer an inducement to the 
proprietors to part with them ; and this could be 
accomplished only by giving the proprietors something 
more than their present market value. 

8240. (Sir B. Hill.) You do not anticipate any 
objection on the part of the shareholders, I presume, to 
their receiving larger dividends than before? — Not the 
least, judging from my own feelings as one share- 
holder. 

8241. (Mr. Me Clean.) Taking the last paragraph 
of your memorandum, “ Additional facilities for the 
“ conveyance of the mails, with a consequent increase 
“ in the number of posts,” and so on ; would you have 
any covenant that the mails should take precedence of 
the passenger traffic instead of being subservient to it . 
— I do not propose to insert anything of that kind ; I 
propose to insert a moderate tariff, a tariff which I 
believe would pay the railways, and I would require 
that the mails should be earned according to that tariff. 
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8242. I mean as to the regulation of the trains, 
would the mails be of paramount importance ? — I do 
not propose to give up the power which the Post 
Office now has of requiring that trains for mail 
purposes should run at certain times and at a certain 
speed. 

8243. If all trains carried mails then all would be 
under the guidance of the Post Office and be regulated 
by it ? — No, it would be as it is at present. I think 
that the adoption of a tariff in the leases would be 
sufficient as there is a general power now existing re- 
quiring trains for Post Office purposes. 

8244. ( Capt . Gallon.) Could not such additional 
facilities for the conveyance of the mails be obtained 
now by an Act of Parliament, if Parliament thought 
fit, without the purchase of the lines by the Govern- 
ment ? — Considerable additions could bo made to the 
facilities, but as I have said, in my opinion it makes an 
immense difference in the working of any Act of Par- 
liament whether those concerned are working it wil- 
lingly or unwillingly. 

8245. (Sir R. Hill.) Is there not very great diffi- 
culty in effecting any change in Acts of Parliament ? — 
I believe there is great difficulty. 

8246. (Mr. Me Clean.) The Post Office is worked 
at considerable profit at the present time, is it not ? — 
It is. 

8247. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you not now all the 
facilities that you like for the Post Office if you pay 
for them ? — Yes. 

8248. Ar.d you would get the same facilities under 
a lease ; you would in point of fact have to pay j ust 
the same, in consequence of the parties taking that 
circumstance into account in the rent, that they would 
pay for the use of the line as lessees ? — No, I think 
not ; I think that competition would prevent that. 

8249. ( Sir R. Hill.) But would not. the Post Office 
obtain much greater facilities ? — Very much greater 
facilities, I think. 

8250. And at a moderate additional payment for 
the additional facilities ? — Yes. 

8251. (Mr. Me Clean.) Then you would obtain, 
would you not, larger profits out of the railway 
system than you do at present., because you say that 
the Post Office makes a large profit at the present 
time by carrying letters, and the whole of that is 
made out of the railway system ? — No, it is made 
very much in spite of the railway system. 

8252. ( Capt. Gallon.) Could you make a farthing 
of profit out of the Post Office as it is at present ad- 
ministered without the use of the railways ? Taking 
the quantity of letters that you cany, would not the 
expense of the Post Office greatly exceed its means 
if there were no railways ? — No, I do not think it 
would. 

8253. (Sir R. Hill.) Is it not a fact that the Post 
Office pays the railway companies a much larger rate 
per ton per mile than it paid to the old coach proprie- 
tors ? — Yes, very much larger. Our work that is 
done by other means than by the railways, say by stage 
coach or by mail carts, is done less expensively than 
that done by the railways. 

8254. (Mr. .Goioer.) Do you propose that the Go- 
vernment should deal with canal companies in the 
same way as with railway companies ? — No, I do not 
enter upon the question of canals. 

8255. You may not have considered it, but would 
not it, in your opinion, greatly deteriorate canal pro- 
perties, supposing the Government meant to make the 
same proposal with regard to them as with regard to 
railways ? — No, not unless the practical result should 
be a very large multiplication of railways upon this 
system. 

8256. What I understand to be the practical result 
of your scheme is, that the rates upon railways should 
be generally lowered ; if that should be the case there 
would be greater competition, would there not, between 
railways and canals than at present exists ? — Quite 
so. 



8257. And in that way it would seriously injure the 
canal ^proprietors ? — It is very possible that it would. 

8258. Do you think that it would be any hardship 
upon them that the credit of the State should be so 
used as to raise up competition against them, and 
therefore cause great injury to them ? — 1 do not think 
it would be any hardship at all ; it appeal's to me 
to be a legitimate commercial proceeding. The Go- 
vernment does not claim any monopoly, and I do not 
suggest for a moment that there should be any hin- 
drance to the conveyance of goods by canals. 

8259. I understood you to say that it would be a 
hardship upon one railway company if another railway 
were made through the same district ; that would be 
done by merely private enterprise, but here would be 
a case of the credit of the State, to which all the tax- 
payers contribute, being used to the detriment of one 
sec of proprietors and to the advantage of the public ; 
do you think that no hardship ?— No, I cannot under- 
stand that it is any hardship at all. The Government 
make such arrangements that persons can travel at 
lower fares, and have their goods conveyed at lower 
rates than at present without contributing a shilling of 
the public money for the purpase ; and I do not see 
that any hardship is created. 

8260. Supposing the Government were to establish 
a manufactory for the pi'oduction and sale of goods, 
publicly using the public credit in order to do so, and 
competing with private manufacturers; would not that, 
in your opinion, be considered a hardship upon the 
private manufacturers ? — They very likely would con- 
sider it a hardship, but I should not myself. 

8261. (Capt. Gallon.) In dealing with railways, 
would you not have to deal with the case of those 
canals which are now guaranteed by the railway com- 
panies ? — I have not considered that question. 

8262. (Mr. Ayrton.) The Government, I presume, 
would take over every collateral obligation which the 
railway company would be under ? — Yes, certainly, all 
the obligations of the railway company. 

8263. (Mr. die Clean.) Are you aware that in Aus- 
tria the Government have sold all their railways to a 
company ? — No, I was not aware of that. 

8264. And in Italy the same, and in France the 
same ? — Not in France, I think. 

8265. All the railways that were made in the time 
of Louis Philippe were sold to companies ? — With 
great deference, I do not think that there is any single 
company in France that owns a railway. 

8266. I mean companies with an interest extending 
to a 99 years’ lease ? — Yes, but the Government has a 
reversionary interest. 

8267. (Sir R. Hill.) You do not consider that we 
in this country are bound to follow the example of 
Austria and Italy and France, do you ?— No. We 
know that Austria and Italy are in very needy financial 
circumstances, and, happily, we are not in that state 
in this country. 

Summary of Opinions held by Mr. Frederic Hii.l on 
the subject of Railways. 

1. 'ihat it is expedient that the State should purchase 
the railways, but that it is not expedient that it should 
undertake their management. 

2. That while the purchase of the railways might be 
made in single payments by the creation of a corresponding 
quantity of Government stock, such creation is not neces- 
sary, since the purchase could be effected by means of a 
fixed annual payment, like the rent of a Scottish feu, and 
in the form of a dividend on the shares of each railway, 
and of interest on its bonds. 

3. That the rate of dividend and of interest should, in 
each instance, be a matter to be freely agreed upon between 
the railway proprietors and the Government without resort 
to compulsion ; any railway, in the event of a failure in the 
negotiation, to remain, so long as the failure continues, in 
the hands of the present owners. 

4. That the Government should let each railway on a 
lease, as a landed proprietor lets a farm ; such lease to be 
either for a number of years, or terminable at a moderate 
notice, as may, in each case, be judged most expedient. 
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5. That the rent to be demanded should, in each instance, 
be sufficient to pay the dividends, the interest on the bonds 
and all incidental expenses — in a word, sufficient to make 
the railway self-supporting. 

6. That, other things equal, a railway should be let to 
those parties who, while undertaking to pay the required 
rent, will agree to adopt the lowest tariff of charges, as well 1 
for passengers as for goods. 

7. That the leases should be so framed as to empower 
the Government to require that all due precautions be taken 
for safety, such as observance of punctuality, and affording 
means of communicating with the guard ; and also for the 
conveyance, at a moderate rate of charge, of the mails. 

8. That the leases should further provide for keeping the 
railway, bridges, viaducts, and embankments constantly in 
a good state, and for maintaining the rolling stock at its 
full value; and that to attain these and other objects, 
frequent Government inspection should be made, and the 
lessees should be bound immediately to make good any 
deficiency. 

9. That at the termination of a lease, and at any inter- 
mediate time, if either party desire, it, the whole property 
should be assessed, and any falling off made good by a 
money payment; while, on the other hand, the company 
should be indemnified for any increase in value, provided 
the consent of Government shall have been obtained to the 
measures causipg such increase. 

10. That if the increase in value be large, and it be 
deemed inexpedient to pay for it out of the National 
Exchequer, the necessary funds may be raised by the 
creation of additional shares in the railway. 

11. That under a like arrangement for raising the funds, 
the Government should give their consent, from time to 
time, to the construction of new branch lines to a railway, 
or to a prolongation or other alteration in the main line. 

12. That as respects the construction of lines altogether 
new, the Government might either agree beforehand on 
what terms (either by means of a single payment or in the 
form of a dividend) they will buy the line, provided the work 
be well done, or allow the business to proceed spontaneously, 
as at present, the proprietors being at liberty, when their 
railway is complete, either to continue their ownership, or, 
upon terms to be mutually agreed upon, to sell the railway 
to the Government. 

13. That the plan described in this summary might be 
tried experimentally by the purchase, in the first instance, 
of some one railway, or, say, of all the Irish railways. 



14. That the plan would be attended with the following F. Hill, Esq, 
benefits : — 

(1.) The acquisition by the State of a property of 14 Nov. 1865. 
greater value to it than its price. 

(2.) The receipt by the proprietors of railways of a 
dividend somewhat higher than that of which, if the 
railways remained their own property, they could have 
any reasonable prospect; such dividend, moreover, 
being rendered certain in amount, and free, therefore, 
from its present liability to great fluctuation. 

(3.) A cessation, to a great extent, of fierce struggles 
to obtain legal authority to construct new railways, 
with the consequent saving of the cost of such strug- 
gles, of the time and attention of Parliament and of 
the directors of railways and others, the saving of the 
expense of making railways which are not really 
needed, and the prevention of all unnecessary invasion 
of private property or of places set apart for public 
recreation. 

(4.) A large reduction in the fares of passengers 
and in the freight of goods ; with the’ consequent in- 
v creased facilities for locomotion and for the further 
development of trade and agriculture, especially in the 
latter case, by the greater ease that would be created 
for the intermixture of different kinds of soil and for 
the conveyance of manure, including town sewage. 

(5.) Facilities for obtaining, under comparatively safe 
arrangements, “ running powers,” or, yet better, lbr so 
adjusting the working of the different railways as to 
make the trains of every line coincide, at the terminal 
points, with those of its neighbouring lines. 

(6.) Greater securities against accidents, and also 
against assaults and robberies on railways, by the 
establishment of a uniform system of signals, and by 
clauses in the leases imposing penalties for unpunc- 
tuality and other irregularities, and requiring that 
means should always be provided for enabling passen- 
gers to communicate readily with the guard. 

(/•) Facilities for so arranging the traffic of the 
country that, as far as practicable, passengers and 
goods may be conveyed on different lines. 

(8.) Facilities for abolishing the present varieties of 
gauge. 

(9.) Additional facilities for the conveyance of the 
mails, with a consequent increase in the number of 
posts and 'in the celerity of communication, and re- 
moval of the chief difficulty for the establishment of 
a parcels post. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. Thomas Shaw examined. 



8268. ( Chairman .) I believe you are the traffic 
manager of the Irish North-western Railway ? — Yes, 
I am. 

8269. Can you tell the Commissioners what has 
generally been the position of that company in point of 
finance ? — I am sorry to say that our position is not 
very flourishing at the present time, although the 
traffic receipts are very much improved this current 
half year, and we are earning, as near as I can reckon, 
about at the rate of 2 per cent, on our preference 
stock, which is nearly the whole of our capital ; but 
we are prevented from applying it in that way by 
the very heavy incumbrance of immediately pressing 
debts. 

8270. Then, in point of fact, at present your ordi- 
nary shareholders are receiving nothing ? — Nothing. 

8271. And your preference shareholders are receiv- 
ing nothing also ? — Nothing. 

8272. What is the length of your line ? — The main 
line is 122 miles ; there is a branch of nine miles, and 
there is another branch of 15£ miles, which is partly 
owned by other companies. 

8273. {Mr. M‘ Clean.) What was the cost of the 
line? — About 13,0001. per mile, including plant. 

8274. Was it made by contractors ? — No, it was 
made by the company in the usual way by share 
capital. 

8275. What is the amount of the share capital ? — 
The original share capital is very small, it is only 
171,000/. 

8276. Does that apply to the whole line or only to 
a portion ? — To a portion of the present line. I 
should mention that the Irish North-western line, 
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as it now stands, is composed of two lines, the Dun- 
dalk and Enniskillen, and the Derry and Enniskillen. 
Those were two lines starting from the two ports of 
Derry and Dundalk, and terminating at the common 
point, Enniskillen. 

8277. Then the capital that you refer to belongs to 
that line ? — Originally our company was the Dundalk 
and Enniskillen, and we lease the Derry and Ennis- 
killen line ; we pay rent for it. 

8278. You guarantee a certain rent upon the 
purchase as payment? — Yes; we pay 26,000/. per 
annum. 

8279. At what rate upon your capital ? — It pays 
them about 5 per cent. 

8280. Are j r ou able to pay that out of your re- 
sources ? — We must do it ; it is the first charge upon 
our revenue, next to interest on debentures. 

8281. And have you paid it up to the present time ? 
— We pay it every week, by a cheque for 500/. every 
week. 

8282. {Mr. Ayrton.) What additional obligations 
have you of guaranteed capital or debt before the 
ordinary shareholders are paid dividends ? — We have 
a bonded debt of 154,000/. 

8283. What is the annual charge for your debt ? — 
We have paid the last half year 6,000/. for interest 
upon it. 

8284. Is there any other preference capital ? — Them 
is a Government loan of 69,000/., the principal and in- 
terest of which is commuted to an annual payment of 
5,369/., to terminate in 1883. 

8285. Have you any other preference capital ? — 
There is debenture stock irredeemable, 54,000/. 

Y 3 
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8286. What is the annual charge for that?— 5 per 
cent. ; that would be 2,7001. 

8287. Have those branch lines any preference 
stock, or are they paid out of borrowed money ? — 
Between Cavan and Clones it is preference capital, 
but there are four lines subscribing to that. 

8288. How much have you to pay ? — We subscribed 
49,000/. to it. 

8289. What is the annual charge for it ? — It is 
subscribed out of our preference stock, and that is 
not receiving anything. 

8290. That is, not in addition, it is part of the 
preference stock ? — It is part of our capital. 

8291. How is the other branch line paid for ? — 
Also out of the preference shares of the company. 

8292. Have you given the whole annual charge in 
preferential capital ? — We have bonded debts that are 
due and coming to maturity at the present time, 
23,0001. in this year ; those we have to take up, and 
this sum we are actually making up out of our 
receipts on the line in preference to getting money 
at the rate at which we should have now to get it, 
8 or 9 per cent. 

8293. That is the floating debt? — It is an out- 
standing debt. 

8294. (Mr. M‘Clean.) What company has joined 
you in the subscription to the Cavan and Clones line ? 
— The Ulster line subscribed 30,000/. ; the Dublin 
and Drogheda, 20,000/., and the Dublin and Belfast 
Junction, 20,000 /. 

8295. Can you work in harmony with those three 
companies ? — Yes. This is a line which is rather 
peculiarly circumstanced. It is a link line connecting 
the Midland Great Western system with our own and 
the Ulster systems, and inasmuch as it might have 
been made a medium of communication between 
Dublin and the north, in opposition to the Drogheda 
and Belfast Junction Companies, they participated in 
the ownership of it. 

8296. And they assist in the obstruction that takes 
place to passenger traffic at Cavan, I suppose ? — INo ; 
they do not interfere with the working of the line 
at all. 

8297. What is the cause of the great difficulty in 
booking through between your line and the Midland 
Great Western ? — The prime cause of it is the altera- 
tion that was made in the trains between Dublin and 
Belfast. 

8298. By whom ? — By the three companies forming 
the service ; the Ulster, the Belfast Junction, and the 
Dublin and Drogheda. 

8299. You gave the name of the Ulster line, did 
you not, as one of the lines which subscribe to your 
Cavan and Clones line? — Yes, but we work it; 
it is managed by a separate board, and we work 
it at 2s. a mile. In the year 1863, immediately 
after the Ulster line was made down to Clones, we 
framed a time table for the Clones and Cavan line, 
in concert with the manager of the Ulster Company, 
which suited very well, and it was working up to the 
1st of June last, therefore it was in operation for 
about two years, and gave great satisfaction. But on 
the 1st of June last the coast lines, as we call them, 
between Belfast and Dublin, made such a serious 
alteration in their trains that we were obliged to alter 
our main line trains, joining them at Dundalk, because 
a great portion of our traffic is traffic in connexion 
with Dublin, and we must run our main line trains to 
suit their trains at Dundalk. The alteration of our 
main line trains necessitated an alteration on the 
Clones and Cavan branch, and with the limited number 
of trains on that line (and there are as many trains as 
the present traffic, ordinarily speaking, would justify, 
four trains each way per day,) we found it impossible 
to fix the hours of those trains, so as to complete the 
connexion with our main line, and also with the 
Ulster line. These things are very awkward to ar- 
range. 

8300. There was no intentional obstruction on the 
part of either company, was there ? — Not the least. 

8301. What is the nature of the traffic on your 



line? — The passengers are principally third-class; 
the goods are agricultural produce, and such goods as 
the people of an agricultural district require. There 
is not much manufacture, it is hot a manufacturing 
country at all. 

8302. Do you think that the receipts would be 
improved if you lowered the rate for third-class pas- 
sengers ?— You might say if we lowered the rate for 
third-class passengers for long distances, say distances 
over 20 miles, we might have more passengers. 

8303. Say from Dublin to Londonderry ? — I have 
no doubt that a decrease of the fares would increase 
the number of passengers. 

8304. Why do you not adopt that course ? — I doubt 
very much whether an increase would follow imme- 
diately equivalent to the decrease of the fares. 

8305. Does that prevent you trying the experiment ? 
— W e have tried the experiment in several cases. We 
have tried the experiment of market tickets to neigh- 
bouring market towns, and with the exception of one 
instance they are not a success. 

8305. Have you tried any general reduction of 
rates for cattle or sheep or pigs ? — Since I joined the 
company I have remodelled the cattle rates, and I 
think that probably they are as moderate as any cattle 
rates in Ireland. But the cattle traffic has been so 
seriously interfered with by the bad seasons that it is 
not so good as it was three years ago. 

8307. There is no falling off in the number of cattle 
in Ireland, is there ? — Yes, there has been a serious 
falling off, but it is now recovering. 

8308. Can you state generally why you think that 
your line does not pay a dividend ; is it owing to the 
great cost of construction, or to the large capital, or is it 
from the want of population in the district ? — It is not 
a populous part of Ireland by any means. It is purely 
agricultural. There is not a single manufactory nor 
a single mill, except one that is a flax mill, on the 
whole line. Of course there are corn mills here and 
there, but even the corn trade is done mostly now by 
the port mills, and we carry the manufactured article 
instead of raw grain mostly. 

8309. ( Capt . Gallon.) Has not the line been a very 
expensive work ? — The line has cost about 13,000/. 
a mile, including plant, &c. 

8310. Could not a liue have been made through 
that district on a much more economical principle ?— 
It was made very early, and I think at the time that 
our line was made probably they could not have done 
better than they did. 

8311. (Mr. M i Clean.) Have you sufficient plant to 
work the line ? — No, I think not ; we are short of 
waggons. 

8312. And have you too few trains? — No, I think 
the trains are ample to accommodate the traffic that 
we have. 

8313. (Capt. Galton.) How many trains have you 
between Londonderry and Enniskillen ? — On the 
Derry portion, between Deny and Omagh, which is 
the best portion of the line, we have seven trains each 
way per day. 

8314. On the rest of the line how many have you ? 
— Between Omagh and Enniskillen we have five trains 
per day, and between Enniskillen and Dundalk four 

8315. Is there not much traffic out of Dundalk ? — 
Not so much as at the Derry end of the line, which 
is by far the better end. 

8316. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is : it a single line all the way ? 
— Yes, it is a single line all the way, except about 
nine miles between Omagh and Newtown Stewart. 

8317. (Capt. Galton.) How long did you try those 
market tickets of which you spoke ? — They are in 
operation at present. 

8318. When were they established first ? — Some of 
them about twelve months ago; others of them about 
six months ago. 

8319. Do not you consider that it requires fully 
twelve months before you can judge of the effect of 
tickets of that sort ? — I think not. 

8320. Have not the people to get accustomed to 
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travel by railway, instead of going in their own carts 
to market ? — In the one instance that we have tried, 
from Inniskeen to Dundalk, the success was almost 
immediate. I should say that in two months’ time, 
probably, or less than that, the success was as great 
as it has ever been since. 

8321. What are the towns between which you issue 
them now ? — We issue them to Enniskillen and back 
from three or four stations on each side, and also to 
Omagh and back, and we take them at a halfpenny 
per mile ; it is a halfpenny per mile there and back ; 
it is a single third-class fare. 

8322. ( Mr . Ayrton.) Have you ever had any pro- 
posal submitted to you by any person for bringing 
traffic on the line at reduced rates which you have 
refused ? — Nothing beyond this, — that every railway 
manager is in the habit of receiving letters from the 
public, asking for reductions of rates, and a corre- 
sponding increase of traffic is promised. Of course 
he must exercise his judgment ; he must make inqui- 
ries, and be guided by his judgment upon the infor- 
mation which he receives. 

8323. I referred to specific proposals from persons 
engaged- or desiring to engage in any particular busi- 
ness on your line, that they would bring more traffic 
on the line if you would give them a reduction of 
rates ? — No, not that I am aware of. 

832 1. Have you any reason to suppose that any 
traffic is kept off the line by the rates that you charge ? 
— No, certainly not. 

8325. ( Crapt. Gallon.) If a person came to you and 
said that he would guarantee you a certain quantity 
of traffic, you would then be prepared to give him a 
reduced rate, would you not ? — The view that I should 
take of it would be this : if I saw that there was a 
particular traffic to be cultivated between any points, 
and if I found that the rate was obstructive, and that 
by making some concession an increase might be made, 
I should then take up the question as a general ques- 
tion, not in favour of an individual, and then of course 
every individual would get the advantage of it ; but 
we do not, as a principle, make preference rates for 
individuals. 

8326. (Mr. M‘ Clean.) Do you carry much coal on 
your line ? — We do carry a good deal of coal, when 
we take into consideration that there is but little 
manufacture on the line. But our coal traffic is 
seriously interfered with by the local bogs ; there are 
bogs all through the line. We reduced our coal rates 
fully 20 per cent. 

8327. Why do yon desire to give preference to coal 
over peat or bog?— That is at the option of the 
public. 

8328. Merely for the purpose of getting traffic ? — 
Yes, merely for the purpose of getting traffic. 

8329. Do you book through with the London and 
North-western Company ? — Yes, we do. 

8330. From Dundalk ? — From most of our stations 
to a great number of theirs. I have a list of stations 
here that we do book through from and to. On one 
side you will find our, stations in Ireland, and on the 
other the stations in England. 

8331. Both for goods and passengers ? — Yes ; both 
for goods and passengers. 

8332. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is not your line rather differ- 
ent from all other lines with regard to its capital ; that 
it has a very small amount of general capital as com- 
pared with the. guaranteed and loan capital ? — It has 
a very small amount of original shares, only 171,000/. 

8333. What is the amount of the whole of the other 
capital ?— The paid up preferential share capital is 
469,000/. 

8334. Therefore you are overwhelmed by your pre- 
ference charges ? — We are not paying them anything, 
therefore we are not draining our exchequer at pre- 
sent; but we are over whelmed, by our immediately 
pressing debts, — bonded debts, debenture debts, and 
floating debts. 

8335. (Mr. Glyn.) Did I correctly understand you 
to say that you paid off 23,000/. worth of debts out of 
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your net earnings ? — No ; but we have during this year 
bonded debts coming due to the amount of. 23,000/., 
and as they are becoming due we are paying them off 
out of our present revenue. If we could be relieved 
of this dead weight, this excessively oppressive imme- 
diate weight of debt, we should then be in a position 
to do something. 

8336. (Mr. Ayrton .) What was your surplus in- 
come over your earnings in your last statement of 
account ? — The last half year the total receipts were 
42,000 /. 

8337. What were your working expenses ? — The 
working expenses were 22,000/. 

8338. Then you had a net income for the half year 
of 20,000/. ? — No, we have to pay the rent of the 
Londonderry line. 

8339. Apart from the payments from capital you 
have an income upon the working of the line ? — I 
should explain that part of our line is held under lease, 
and we must pay the rent upon it out of our net 
earnings before we can apply the revenue. 

8340. That, in fact, is in the nature of preferential 
capital ? — It is a debt which has preference before 
everything else except debentures ; 42,000/. is the 
half-year’s earnings, and out of that we have to pay 
22,000/. for working expenses. 

8341. How is it that the working expenses are so 
large in proportion to the earnings ? — Because a large 
proportion of earnings is goods traffic, and we have 
done a great deal of repair to the permanent way 
during this half year, which has made the expenses 
rather heavier than they would have been otherwise. 

8342. That is a special increase for the half year ? — 
It may be an increase probably of a couple of thousand 
pounds. Then we had to pay the Londonderry Com- 
pany 1 3,000/. for rent. That left about 7,000/. 

8343. Then the rent that you pay is in the nature 
of a preference rent for that part of the railway, or 
do you think that your earnings upon that part of 
the railway which you have taken in lease are equal 
to the rent and working expenses ? — Somewhere 
thereabouts ; I think that there would be very little 
balance ; it just about clears itself. 

8344. If it were made a separate line and the 
amount were kept separate you would not have to 
pay anything out of the earnings of the other lines 
to make good the deficiency ? — I believe that it just 
about clears its way and no more. 

8345. (Mr. M l Clean.) Have you competition at 
any junctions with other companies ? — Yes, we have 
very severe competition from the Ulster Company. 

8346. For traffic between Londonderry and where ? 
— For port traffic, cross-channel traffic. The Ulster 
Company taps us at two places, at half way on east 
of our two arms of railway, Clones and Omagh. 
Their object is to make Belfast the port for our 
district. 

8347. Your object is, I suppose, to make Dundalk 
the port ? — Our object naturally is to keep the traffic 
on our own line. 

8348. (Capt. Galton.) And to take it either to 
Dundalk or to Londonderry ? — The Scotch traffic to 
Dewy, and the English traffic to Dundalk. 

8349. (Mr. Ayrton.) You stated that your traffic 
had increased of late, what was the cause of that 
increase ? — There has been an increase in both pas- 
sengers and goods. The increase in the passenger 
traffic I attribute in a great measure to the fine 
season that we have had ; I think that that has 
encouraged travelling very much, but I do not think 
that the Exhibition has done very much for us. We 
are rather out of the way of it. The increase in the 
goods traffic, I [think, is attributable to the more 
prosperous state of the country generally, and the 
somewhat larger increase in the cattle traffic. 

8350. Do you anticipate any further increase from 
year to year ? — Yes, I hope so. 

8351. (Mr. Gower.) Could you mention what the 
corresponding increase has been this year and the 
two last years ?• — Yes, I have a statement of the 
weekly receipts from the beginning of the year 1861 

y 4 
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Mr. T. Shaw. up to the present time. In the receipts of the present 

half year there is an increase every week, and the 

it Nov. 1865. average weekly increase is 240/. 

— 8352. ( Mr. M‘ Clean.) On both passengers and 

goods ? — Yes, on both passengers and goods ; taken 
together it is about 15 per cent. 

8353. (Mr. Ayrton.) Do you find that the board of 
directors, in consequence of the smallness of your 
net profits, pay very little attention to the affairs of 
the company, and look upon it as a hopeless concern, 
or do you think that they conduct it with as much 
activity as any other board of directors ? — No, I 
think that the directors have great hopes of the 
concern woi’king itself through in time ; but it will 
take some time, it is so severely logged with debt. 

8354. Do you find any activity in the management 
of the board, or do they take very little interest in the 
affairs of the company ? — No, the board take great 
interest in the affairs of the company. 

8355. Do they look after the company and do any 
share of the work ? — A number of directors are resi- 
dents in Dublin, who, of course, do not move down 
the line as frequently as those who live on the line. 

8356. Do you think generally that they take an in- 
terest in the administration of the line, as much interest 
as other directors do on more profitable lines ? — I think 
so. 

8357. (Mr. M‘ Clean.) Have you ever tried to 
amalgamate your line with the Ulster Company, so as 
to prevent this competition which you say exists ? — 
I am not aware of it. 

8358. Do you think that it would be beneficial to 
the countiy to have an amalgamation with the Ulster 
system ? — I think if the whole of the four lines 
north of Dublin were amalgamated it would be a great 
advantage, and I think that they might be worked 
together with advantage to the public as well as to 
the proprietors. 

8359. ( Capt. Gallon.) Do you think that it would 
be an advantage to the proprietors ? — I think so. 

8360. (Chairman.) There is not business enough, 
I suppose, to bear competing lines ? — No ; there is 
not sufficient traffic in the countiy to warrant veiy low 
fares or experiments ; and in such a state of things as 

, where they oppose one another, the receipts must 
necessarily be not very much. 

8361. (Mr. M‘ Clean.) If the companies were amal- 
gamated I suppose the first thing would be to raise the 
rate and fares ? — I think not. 

8362. Then how would you pay better if the four 
companies were amalgamated into one concent ? — I 
think that they might be worked moi - e advantageously, 
and with greater economy. 

8363. Where would the saving take place ; would 
it be in the mere management ? — In the management. 

8364. That would be a very small item, would it 
not ? — I think that the communication between Dub- 
lin and our own system might be very much impi-oved 
if the railways were amalgamated. 

8365. ( Capt. Galton.) You mean all the lines 
north of Dublin ? — Yes, all the lines north of Dublin. 

8366. (Mr. M‘Clean.) Including the line from 
Cavan to Clones ? — Yes. 

8367. Would you go further south than Cavan ? — 
No, I think not. I think you might leave that to 
others. The Midland system docs not interfere much 
with us nor we with them. 

8368. What would be the effect of amalgamation 
upon the different ports ? — I think that each port 
would take its legitimate traffic. 

8369. How would you get the traffic ; would it not 
be in the hands of the railway company to send the 
traffic to any one of the ports. Suppose, for instance, 
that the London and Noi'th-western Company made 
an-angements with your company, would they not tiy 
to get the whole of the traffic by Dundalk from Lon- 
donderry ? — I think not ; I think that they would 
try to take the traffic by whatever port was most con- 
venient, and whichever was the most convenient port 
could be worked with the greatest economy. For 



instance, take Clones as a point, Dundalk is the nearest 
port for that. 

8370. Take Derry, would the ti’affic go to Belfast 
or to Dundalk ? — I think it would go to Dundalk. 

8371. (Capt. Galton.) Would not the effect be that 
the railway company would try to take the traffic over 
the longest route in order to charge the highest rate ? 
— I think not. I think it would be very foolish for 
any railway company to try to force traffic out of its 
natural route. 

8372. Is it not the case that it is tried to be forced 
practically on railways ? — Not except where there is 
competition. When companies go to war with each 
other, of course they would try to do so. 

8373. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would the adoption of one 
port rather than another depend upon the extent of the 
steam-boat communication ? — No doubt the extent of 
steam-boat communication would greatly affect the 
railway traffic to any port. 

8374. (Capt. Galton.) You stated that you thought 
that the advantages of amalgamation would be first a 
saving in the expense of management ; what other 
advantages do you assume would accrue ? — I think 
one of the immediate results would be a better com- 
munication between Dublin and our district. I do not 
think that the service between Dublin and our district 
is quite as good as it should be. 

8375. And whose fault is it that it is not so good as 
it should be ? — I think that it is from the fact of the 
line being under three different companies. 

8376. How many companies are there between you 
and Dublin ? — There are two between us and Dublin, 
and ours makes the third. 

8377. Do not those companies run in connexion 
.with each other ? — Yes. 

8378. Do not your trains run in connexion with 
theirs ? — Yes, some of them do — three trains a day 
each way. I think that the charges are too high be- 
tween Dublin and our line. 

8379. You think that the aggregate of the local 
charges is too great ?— Yes ; I think that if it was all 
one line the rates would be modified, and a develop- 
ment of traffic would take place. 

8380. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are their mileage rates higher 
than yours ? — The through-fares between Dublin and 
our line were made up by adding the local fares 
together, and the line goes round an angle, almost a 
light angle, and of course in comparison with the 
distance actually traversed that makes the rates very 
high. 

8381. (Capt. Galton.) Do the two companies charge 
their full Parliamentary rates ? — No, I do not think 
they do. I think that they charge 2d., l^d., and Id. 
per mile for passengers, the same as we do ourselves. 

8382. You think tiiat the rates are too high to 
bring traffic on the line ? — Yes ; I think that there 
should be something allowed for that angle. 

8383. Is there, any other advantage which you 
would apprehend from uniting the railways together ? 
— No, there does not anything strike me particularly. 

8384. (Mr. Ayrton.) It is not apparent why the 
rates should be lowered if it ,is one company ; why 
should not they continue to charge a mileage rate as 
they do now according to the distance round ? — Be- 
cause the traffic would be developed, and there would 
be more traffic between Dublin and our district if the 
rates were lower. 

8385. Why should the rates be lower when the 
three companies are one than they are now, when 
they have to divide it. amongst them ? — Because the 
line being in one hand they would then have a gi'eater 
interest in it, and they would have perfect unity of 
interest. 

8386. (Mr. M‘ Clean.) Is there any competition 
now between Clones and Belfast ; how does a pas- 
senger go at the present time from Clones to Belfast? 
— By the Ulster line. There is no competition what- 
ever for traffic passing between Clones and Belfast ; 
but there is competition for cross-channel traffic 
between Clones and England. For instance, there is 
the Newry and Ai'magh route lately opened, and 
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there is our own Dundalk route, and the Belfast 
route. But for any traffic passing between Clones 
and Belfast proper there is no competition whatever. 

8387. ( Capt . Galton.) You stated that you suffer 
from competition at Omagh and Clones ; where does 
that traffic go to ? — To Scotland and England. 

8388. Does that traffic obtain very reduced rates 
in consequence of the competition ? — Their through- 
rates are about the same as our own. 

8389. You have agreed, I suppose, between you, to 
charge certain rates ? — No, they charge rates entirely 
independent of us ; but they charge lower rates from 
Clones, in proportion to the mileage, than they do 
from other parts of the line. 

8390. And you charge lower rates as well ? — No, 
we do not. Our distance to the port is 40 miles and 
theirs is 64. 

8391. They bring their rates down to yours, do 
they ? — Not quite ; but they bring them lower than 
the rates would be if carried out at the mileage 
charge upon other portions of the line. 

8392. And your line does not communicate with 
any line at Londonderry, does it ? — No. 

8393. Is that a great inconvenience to you ? — No ; 
I do not know that it is. 

8394. Have you any tx-affic on your line that would 
go through Londonderry, or to the Northern Counties 
line, if there was a communication made ? — There 
would be some flax traffic, I have no doubt, from 
Strabane, that would go that way. 

8395. {Mr. M i Clean.) Are there any very large 
mills on your line ? — No. 

8396. {Capt. Galton.) Was the flax that you were 
speaking of formerly carried by the Northern Counties 
line till the Omagh Junction was made ? — No doubt 
it was, but it would go by canal from Strabane to 
Derry. 

8397. Do you receive any payment from the 
Northern Counties line not to compete with them ? — 
We have an agreement with the Northern Counties 
Company, by which they make a sort of common 
purse system of traffic between Derry and Belfast. 

8398. The result is that they make a payment to 

you ? They make us a certain allowance of the 

receipts. 

8399. That amounts to about 600/. a year, does it 
not ? — About 8001. a year, I think. 



8400. {Mr. M‘ Clean.) Then they do not compete 
with you fox' that traffic from Deny ? — We charge 
equal rates by both Omagh and Coleraine, but the 
x-ates are exceedingly low. 

8401. {Mr. Glyn.) What is the rate of interest that 
you pay upon your bonded debt ? — We pay various 
x - ates ; we pay 4J per cent, upon 45,000/., 5 per cent, 
upon 55,000/., 5^ per cent, upon 28,000/., and 6 per 
cent, upon 25,000/. 

8402. {Chairman.) The lowest rate of interest 
being, I suppose, upon the sums which were first 
obtained ? — Yes. 

8403. {Mr. Ayrton.) When you state shortly that 
your income, as I understand, is 14,000/. a year net, it 
is to meet an annual charge of how much : ' — Our net 
income on the last half year, after paying working 
expenses and the Deny rent and taxes, was 7,000/. In 
round number's ; that is for the half year. 

8404. That would be 14,000/. for the year ? — It 
would be more now, because the receipts are better this 
half year ; it would probably be 18,000/. 

8405. What would be the total annual chai'ge before 
you make the dividend ? — About 1 1,600/. per annum, 
as near as I can make it out. 

8406. Does that include your prefei'ence rent as well 
as the fixed annual chai'ge ? — No, this is to pay the 
interest upon the debts. 

8407. I mean the whole fixed annual chai'ge that 
you have to pay before you can make a dividend to 
your ordinary shareholders, including of course your 
leases ? — There is the Deny rent 26,000/. a year, and 
intei'est on bonded and other debts about 11,600/., 
making together about 37,000/. to be paid out of net 
X'evenue, before dividend can be paid on preference 
shares. 

8408. By whom are the directors elected ; ax - e they 
elected by the ordinary shareholders ? — Yes ; by all 
the shareholders. 

8409. {Capt. Galton.) How many ordinary share- 
holders ax - e there ? — I should say about 11,000 {hand- 
ing a copy of the last half-yearly Report, with list of 
shareholders appended). 

8410. How many directois have you ? — Twelve. 

8411. {Mr. M l Clean.) Twelve managing the whole 
system ? — Yes. 

8412. {Capt. Galton.) What is the length of the 
line ? — 145 miles. 



The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned to to-moiTOw at half-past 11 o’clock. 



Wednesday, 15th November 1865. 



PRESENT : 



Silt Rowland Hill, IC.C.B., F.R.S. 
J. A. Roebuck, Esq., M.P. 

A. S. Ayrton, Esq., M.P. 



Capt. Douglas Galton, R.E., C.B., F.R.S. 

’ t E. T. Hamilton, Esq., M.P. 

William Pole, Esq., F.R.S., Secretary. 



The Right IIon. LORD STANLEY, M.P., F.R.S., in the Chair. 



William Galt, Esq. 

8413. {Chairman.) Before the Commissioners put 
any questions to you I would ask you whether there 
is any explanation or addition to your former evidence 
which you wish to give ? — Yes, tliei'e is one explan- 
ation that I wish to give. If you refer to Question 
7446, you will see that the question is, “ If the Govern- 
“ ment paid the bonus the interest woidd be about 
“ equal, would it not, to the dividends that the share- 
“ holdei's now receive ?” I assented to the c-orrect- 
ness of that proposition. I misunderstood the question. 
The answer should have been, “ No, the profits would 
“ have been divided between the shareholders and 
“ the Government, the shai'eholders having one-third 
“ and the Government two-thirds.” To make that 
explanation more clear I will suppose a case, and 
then we shall see exactly how the account would 
stand. We will take a railway with a capital of 
12052. Z : 



, further examined. 

1,000,000/. sterling ; viz., 10,000 shares of 100/. each, 
and paying 5 per cent, to the shareholders, would 
produce a profit of 50,000/. a year, and the shares 
would be bought in the market at about par. If the 
Government purchased the line and gave the share- 
holders a bonus of 15 per cent, they would pay 
1,150,000/. To borrow that sum at 3-| per cent, they 
would pay 40,250/. per annum, whilst the Govern- 
ment would receive 50,000/. per annum, about one- 
third profit to the shareholders, and two-thirds profit 
to the State. 

8414. {Mr. Ayrton.) Can you buy shares in the 
market giving a dividend of 5 per cent, at par ? — 
Yes, that is the general price ; sometimes it is a few 
shillings less and sometimes a few shillings more, 
according to the state of the money market, but 
generally for investment you buy to pay 5 per cent. ; 
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W. Galt, Esq. and giving a bonus of 15 per cent, you would pay 
40,000/. a year, and the Government receive 50,000/. 

15 Nov. 1865. That is the proposition I put forward, whether or not 
it would be assented to by the shareholders is another 
question. I have had a good deal of. conversation 
with many shareholders on the subject, and some have 
said, “No ; if ever this matter should become a prae- 
“ ticable question (it is a mere theory at the present 
“ time), we think that there should be a fair division 
“ of profits between the shareholders and the State.” 

8415. (Sir M.' Hill.) When you gave evidence on 
the 7th instant you put in certain tables, which were 
not seen by the Commissioners till they were printed, 
there lias therefore been no opportunity, hitherto, of 
putting questions on those tables. I propose to ask 
you a few questions respecting them. Will you turn 
to Table No. 1, Question 7351, it is headed “ Average 
fares per 100 miles,” I presume that those are the 
fares by the ordinary trains ? — Yes, the fares by the 
ordinary trains. 

8416. Exclusive of the express trains, and also 
exclusive of the fares for return tickets ?— Yes, they 
are the fares by the ordinary trains. 

8417. Are they the ordinary single fares ? — Yes. 

8418. According to the table it appears, does it not, 
that the lowest fares are demanded in Belgium ? — 
Yes. 

8419. And the highest in the United Kingdom ? — 
Yes. 

8420. For the sake of brevity we will, if you please, 
confine our attention to the first-class fares, as the 
fares for the inferior classes are pre.tty much the same 
in proportion to the first class throughout the table. 
The Cost of travelling 100 miles in Belgium in the 
first class is stated to be 6s. 6d. ? — Yes.* 

8421. And the cost of travelling 100 miles in the 
United Kingdom (we will say England), is 18s. 9 d. ? — 
Yes. 

8422. I presume it is upon a comparison of those 
iwo items in the table that you arrived at the conclu- 
sion, which I think you stated, that the fares in this 
country were about three times as great as those in 
Belgium? — Not quite that, but they are, I believe, 
more than double. 

8423. Can you inform me how the sum of 18s. 9d., 
charged for 100 miles in England, is made up ; what 
are the data ? — On the principal railways throughout 
the kingdom you may take the average fares at about 
2\d. a mile. 

8424. I do not find that ihe, average is. so high as 
that. Turn if you please to Table No. 4, which you 
also put in ; you there state the average fares per 
mile of a very considerable number of railways, 
selected I presume as a means of indicating the 
general average of the country ? — Yes, it was for that 
purpose. 

8425. I am aware that it is not strictly correct to 
take the average of averages, but it will not lead us 
much astray in this particular instance. I have 
added, up your averages, and divided the total, 
which is 83 • 5, by the number of items, which is 
42, and the quotient is 1 -99, say 2. It would appear 
therefore from your own table, that the average 
chaxge for first-class fares by the ordinary trains in 
this country is about 2d. I have also taken out the 
average fares as stated in this document before me, 
(a return by the Board of Trade), which gives 
the averages upon the calculations of the several 
companies, and I find there again, that selecting the 
larger companies, those which have the greatest 
amount of traffic, and taking the average of the aver- 
ages, they give exactly 2d. and ^th part of a penny, 
(which fraction we may disregard,) as the average 
fare ? — Yes. 

8426. May we not therefore assume 2d. to be the 
average first-class ordinary fare ? Do you object to 
that ? — I object to the principle on which you make 
it up. For instance, you add up all the fares, and then 



* Witness afterwards explained that this was so at the time 
he made up the tables. 



divide them by the number of railways; but in taking an 
average you will at once perceive that you must also 
look to the amount of traffic, and not merely to the 
number of railways. I would take, for instance, the 
ten principal railways. In the late returns there may 
be some reductions. This table you refer to was 
made up two years since. It may be, as you say, 
that the fares have been reduced from' 2\d. to 2d. 

8427. I stated in my question that this would not 
give the result with absolute correctness ; but I have 
done exactly what you suggest. I have selected those 
railways which last year carried, at least, 10,000,000 
of passengers — they are 9 in number — and I have 
taken the average as returned by the company itself, 
and have added together the averages, and divided 
the total by 9. I at once admit that that is not 
quite correct ; but, the numbers not varying very 
materially, it would be sufficiently correct for our 
purpose ? — You have not, as I have always, included 
the express trains.* 

8428. You have excluded them also. The com- 
panies that I have taken are, — -the Great Eastern 
Company, their average first-class fare being 2 • 24 d . ; 
the Great Western, 2 - 03t/. ; the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 1'55<Z. ; the London and North-western, 
1 ‘95d. ; the London, Brighton, and South Coast, 
l‘95rf. ; the Metropolitan, 2T7</. ; the Midland, 
2‘23 cZ. ; the North-eastern, 2-0 2d. ; the South-eastern 
and Greenwich, one company, l-96cZ. The average 
of them all being 2-Old. Seeing that those 9 bom- 
panies carry about 130,000,000 of passengers out of 
a total of 197,000,000/., we cannot, I think, object to 
taking them as a fair sample of the whole. The 
average, therefore, is 2d. Now, if we correct your 
estimate for the United Kingdom, 100 miles at 2d. 
would amount to 16s. 8 d. Do you object to that 
modification, substituting 16s. 8 d. as the average first- 
class ordinary fare for England ? — No, I cannot object 
to what you state as a matter of fact ; I only wish to 
make, this explanation, — you make your calculations 
from the tables of the Board of Trade not yet pub- • 
lished, and I only went on data that existed at the 
time I made my calculations two years since. 

8429. Then you have no objection to our consider- 
ing that item as 16s. 8c?. ? — No. 

8430. Now, taking the first item in the table, the cost 
of travelling 100 miles first class in Belgium you have 
put down at 6s. 6<Z. ? — All that is incorrect at the 
present time. There has been a considerable rise, I 
understand, in the fares of Belgium ; and those I 
should have corrected in the same way, in accordance 
with the returns now about to be published. 

843 1 . I do not think that there has been any advance 
in the fares, but rather, as we have been informed, a 
reduction ? — I understood that there was an advance, 
because I had a note of those Belgian fares saying 
that they were higher than when I published my 
work. 

8432. Perhaps I can explain your error. We have 
been favoured by the Director-General of the Belgian 
railways with a very full statement of the fares as 
charged ; and he has also given the total charge for 
travelling first class 100 kilometres (a kilometre being 
about five-eighths of a mile), 8 francs ; if you con- 
vert, that into English money at the rate of 25 francs 
per 1/. it would be 6s. 6c/., and you have put that 
down as the cost of' travelling 100 miles ; whereas it 
is the cost of travelling 100 kilometres ? — I know that 
the present charge is as nearly as possible lc/. per mile 
for first class. 

_ 8433. The charge for first class is 80 centimes per 
kilometre, is it not ? — So it appears. 

8434. That is much more than Id. per mile, 
but we need not trouble ourselves about the excess ; 
M. Fassiaux, the officer at the head of the department, 
has calculated the charge for travelling 100 kilometres, 
and he tells us that it is 8 francs, which come to 



* This answer afterwards altered by witness as follows : 

“ You have not excluded the express trains.” 
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6s. 6d. Have you not made the mistake of putting 
down tlio cost for 100 kilometres as that for 100 miles ? 
— -I know that the fares on the Belgian lines are 
higher than when my tables were made out, but, as I 
mentioned, I only put in this list pro forma , supposing 
that I should have an opportunity of correcting it, 
and thereby having it in entire conformity with the 
present fares. 

8435. {Chairman.) Is the list which you have put 
in, in your evidence, the same as that which appears in 
your book ? — It is. A messenger from the Board of 
Trade brought the new returns to me here the day I 
gave evidence ; I had not time to change the figures, 
and I was under the impression that the proof sheets 
would pass under my hands for correction before they 
would be forwarded to the Commissioners. 

8436. Be they accurate or inaccurate, this statistical 
statement which you have put in is that which you 
have deliberately adopted as the basis of your theory, 
is it not ? — No ; so far from founding any argument 
on the continental fares, I said expressly that we had 
nothing to do with them ; that the charges on the 
continent should not influence the policy of England. 

8437. ( Sir R. Hill.) That list you are prepared to 
correct ? — Undoubtedly. 

8438. It must be advanced, must it not, from 6s. 6d. 
to 10s. 3d.? — To whatever I find the exact charge is. 

8439. If you take 6s. 6d. as the charge for 100 
kilometres, and then reckon upon that what should be 
the charge for 100 miles, you will find that it comes 
to 10s. 3d.; you do not dispute that conclusion, do 
you ?— No ; of course if you have it from the statis- 
tical return I cannot dispute it. 

8440. This correction, by reducing the average 
charge for 100 miles in England to 16s. 8 d. and 
advancing the average charge for the same distance in 
Belgium to 10s. 3d., very materially disturbs the pro- 
portions ; instead of the English charge being three 
times as great as the Belgian charge, as you stated it 
to be, it is only one and two-thirds greater ? — I am 
not aware that I said anything in my evidence about 
the fares, but I read a quotation from Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech 20 years ago, when he spoke of the Belgian 
charges being one-third of ours. 

8441. Then again, as you are well aware, a large 
proportion of the travelling in this country is by return 
tickets, is it not ? — A considerable proportion is. 

8442. And there are very few cases in which re- 
turn tickets are allowed in Belgium ? — I think there 
are some cases. 

8443. There are some, but they are very few. Sup- 
posing that a person, instead of taking a single ticket 
in this country to travel 100 miles, takes a return 
to travel 50 miles out and 50 miles back, he would be 
charged, would he not, on most lines a fare and a half ? 
—Yes. 

8444. That would reduce the cost of travelling 100 
miles in this country from what we just now calculated, 
namely, 16s. 8 d., to 12s. 6d. in the ordinary state of 
things ? — Y es, in those cases it would be so. 

8445. It appears therefore that a person using a 
return ticket, and travelling 50 miles out and 50 miles 
back, would spend 12s. 6d., whereas if he made a 
similar journey in Belgium, paying full fare each 
way, he would have to pay 10s. 3d. ; so that the com- 
parison of the Cost when return tickets are available 
is 12s. 6d. here against 10s. 3d. in Belgium for the 
same distance ? — Yes. 

8446. Then do we not arrive at the conclusion that 
the difference between the cost of travelling in this 
country and the cost of travelling in Belgium is not 
very great ? — Assuming that the tables and the infor- 
mation that you have received are quite correct, it 
is so. 

8447. Assuming the calculations which I have made 
to be correct, it is so ; are you prepared to admit that? 
— The fares even according to that account are still 
higher in this country than in Belgium ; but the 
difference is not so great. . 1 

8448. I will now examine the question a little 
further, if you please. In Belgium the practice appears 

Z 



to be to charge in every case for luggage which is 
entrusted to the care of the administration ? — It is so, 
I believe. 

8449. I need scarcely ask you if that is the practice 
in this country ? — No. 

8450. That again tends to bring the charges in 
the two countries into still closer approximation, does 
it not ? — Yes ; I believe of late years the charges are 
much more equal than they were formerly. 

8451. Then again, we find from M. Fassiaux’s 
statement, that when a person travels first class in Bel- 
gium, however short the distance may be, he pays 
80 centimes ? — I was not aware of that regulation. 

8452. If he travelled as a first-class passenger only 
a single kilometre, in every case he would pay for 
10 kilometres as a minimum? — I do not know. the 
recent regulations with regard to travelling in 
Belgium. 

8453. That again, if taken into account, as it should 
be, will bring .the charges in the two countries into 
still closer approximation, will it not ? — It will. 

8454. Then as regards luggage. If a traveller has 
ever so little luggage placed in charge of the adminis- 
tration, and for the shortest distance, he has to pay 
50 centimes, say 5d., that again brings the charges 
into still closer approximation, does it not ? — It does. 

8455. Take now the charges in England ; we have 
already considered the question of i - eturn tickets, if 
the return tickets entered into the calculation of the 
average charge per mile they would effect, would they 
not, a considerable reduction in that charge ? — No 
doubt. 

8456. They have no season tickets in Belgium, 
but we all know that a very considerable number of 
passengers in this country travel by what are called 
season or annual tickets, that again reduces the 
average in this country. And with regard to ex- 
cursion trains they have them occasionally, but rarely 
in Belgium, and that again still tends to reduce the 
average cost in this country ; do not all those cir- 
cumstances tend on the one hand to enhance the 
average charge in Belgium, and on the other hand 
to reduce the average charge in this country ? — No 
doubt, if we bring in the excursion trains it makes a 
great difference. 

8457. Then may it not follow, and would it not 
follow, that as regards very short distances the charge 
in this country would probably be less than that in 
Belgium ? — That may he. 

8458. Would you have the kindness to look care- 
fully into this matter and construct your table accord- 
ingly ? — Yes ; but I only wish to observe that with 
regai'd to those charges in Belgium the comparison 
is merely incidental. I found no argument upon it 
one way or the other. If the charges in Belgium 
were three times more than what I have put them 
at in my first table, that has nothing at all to say to 
my argument upon the matter. 

8459. {Chairman.) Is not it part of your case that 
you say this : — “ Here is England, the richest country 
“ in the world, and the country which first established 
“ railways, and yet which has the worst railway sys- 

tern existing;” and in order to support that case, 
you compare the English prices with those of all foreign 
countries ? — Yes, so far as fares are concerned. 

8460. In that sense is not any inaccuracy in this 
comparative statement as between English and foreign 
railway charges a very important part of your case ? 
— No, I do not consider it very important in this way, 
that I say that no matter what the charges ai'e abroad 
it is our object in this countiy to reduce the charges 
to the lowest possible point. 

8461. {Sir R. Hill.) But if those facts do not bear 
upon the question, would it not have been better not 
to encumber the statement with them ? — That is quite 
time, and I can only give the explanation which I have 
already given. 

8462. But do they not very materially bear upon 
the question ; if we can be satisfied that in Belgium, 
where, for the most part, the railways belong to the 
Government, and where we know they are very 

z 2 
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not more than one-third of the fares we charge, would 

15 Nov. 18G5. 110 t that furnish an almost overwhelming argument in 

favour of placing of the lines under the Government 

here, and of reducing the charges very largely ? — But 
it is not intended, as far as I know, or proposed by 
any one, to give the Government the management of 
the railways here. 

8463. You admit the inaccuracy ? — I admit the 
inaccuracy, of course. The tables made out two years 
since are not correct now. 

8464. Now we will take, if you please, Table No. 6, 
Question 7372 ; this table is apparently intended to 
show that very large reductions have been made in 
the charges on certain important lines of railway with 
a comparatively small diminution of dividend ; that is 
the object of the table, is it not ? — That is the object. 

8465. Are you sufficiently guarded in making it 
appear that those are very partial reductions ; is not 
there a danger of your table being interpreted to mean 
that all the return tickets upon the London and North- 
western railway, for instance, were reduced from 
60s. for 386 miles to 7s. 6c?., first class ? — No, I have 
stated fully the circumstances of the case, and I 
mentioned especially that the reductions only took 
place on a part of the line, and for a limited period. 

8466. That does not appear, does it, in the table 
itself ? — No, but I made the statement in my evidence. 

8467. Will you refer to the statement, if you please ? 
— At Question 7362 the question is asked, “ Do you 
“ know of any cases of late years in which exceedingly 
“ low fares have been charged ?” My answer is, 
“ There have been several cases of late years where 
“ there has been competition between companies, and 
“ where for a comparatively short time they adopted 
“ very low fares. For instance, at the time of the 
“ Manchester Exhibition we had the London and 
“ North-western Company and the Great Northern 
“ Company running trains from London to Manchester 
“ carrying first-class passengers and allowing them to 
“ stop there four days and bringing them back again 
“ for 7s. 6d. They carried in those trains about 600 
“ passengers generally, it was said, on the average, 
“ some more and some less, but tlie expenses of the 
“ train in the conveyance of those passengers cost 
“ about 50 guineas, and their receipts at the time were 
“ calculated to amount to about 176?. ; but that was 
“ carrying at \d. a mile for first-class, passengers. 
“ There was another very remarkable case of competi- 
“ tion between the Edinburgh and Glasgow line and 
“ the Caledonian line. There was a quarrel between 
“ the two companies, and they suddenly reduced their 
“ fares to Is., I believe it was, for first class, 9c?. for 
“ the second class, and 6c?. for third class for a distance 
“ of 46 miles. There was also the case of the South- 
“ eastern Railway Company which carried for a con- 
“ siderable time to Reading at \d. a mile for first class 
“ and half a farthing for second class. And there was 
“ another case, namely, the Brighton Company, in 
“ opposition to the South-western Company, carrying 
“ at exceedingly low fares, at about the same rate as 
“ the last case which I have mentioned.” It is spe- 

, cially stated in all those cases that it was only for a 
short time and only on a part of the line. Therefore, 
any one reading the evidence would not at all be led 
to the conclusion that those fares which I mentioned 
were for the whole year, or that they extended over 
the whole line. 

8468. {Mr. Ayrton .) You mentioned, afterwards in 
reply to some question of mine, that you considered 
the cases exceptional ? — I did. 

8469. {Mr. Roebuck.) Will you continue reading 
your answer in the former day’s evidence ? — I go on 
to say, “ But in all those cases we find, when we come 
“ to look at their dividends, that it does not make, at 
“ the very outside, a difference of more than 1 per 
“ cent., but it must be remembered, in reference to 
“ those lines, that they carried at a ridiculously low 
“ charge. It is not a fair test of what you would call 
“ moderately low fares carrying first-class passengers 

at \d. per mile ; that, in my opinion, is a prepos- 



“ terously low fare for ordinary traffic, and I do not 
“ consider it at all a fair experiment.” 

8470. (Sir R. Hill.) I think there can be no objec- 
tion to your table, if you refer to that part of your 
evidence, but the table stands distinct and away from 
this evidence, and will probably be selected by some 
one who has not carefully perused the whole evidence, 
and be put forward as a proof of the great reductions 
which have been made upon lines with small injury 
to the dividends ; perhaps you will take care so to put 
it that it may not be misunderstood ? — Yes ; I will 
do so. Perhaps I may be allowed to say, with regard 
to the Belgian fares, that it is within a very short 
time I heard that they were not so low as I have 
stated them to be. I intended to make all the altera- 
tions complete, in conformity with the returns which 
have just been made by the Board of Trade. I will 
put in fresh tables as part of to-day’s evidence. 

8471. (Mr. Roebuck.) You have for some time 
past directed your attention, have you not, to the sub- 
ject of Irish railways ? — I have. 

8472. Their construction was of a much more 
recent date, was it not, than that of the English 
lines ? — It was. The first line, the Dublin and Kings- 
town line, was constructed in 1834, and until 1837 
there was no further movement made in the con- 
struction of railways in Ireland. 

8473. Did the Government intend at one time to 
take on itself the construction of railways in Ireland ? 
— In 1837 there was a Commission issued by the 
Government for the purpose of investigating the sub- 
ject of railway construction in Ireland, and the result 
was that they made a report to the Government, 
strongly recommending that the Government should 
lay out the lines to be made by companies, and assisted 
by Government on certain conditions. I would beg 
to read a short extract from the Commissioners report, 
in order to show the opinion of that Commission on the 
necessities , of the case, and more especially their view 
that the Government should take a part in having 
the lines constructed. The report says, “ The main 
“ avenues throughout the country cease to be the 
“ property of the State, and are handed over to the 
“ absolute possession of monopolists placed beyond 
“ the reach of rivalry or control. They are enabled 
“ to establish a monoply in the most extensive sense, 
“ and to keep the intercourse of the country entirely 
“ at their command. The rate of speed, the choice of 
“ hours for departing, the number of journeys in a 
“ day, rest at their discretion ; and, as they have the 
“ unlimited right of fixing the charges for the con- 
“ veyance of both passengers and goods, then they 
“ have an opportunity of repaying themselves, not 
“ only for the legitimate cost of constructing and 
“ maintaining the railway, but for all the heavy ex- 
“ penditure incurred either through their own extra- 
“ vagance or in consequence of the various impositions 
“ practised -upon them.” This Commission ended in 
nothing. From causes quite unnecessary to enter 
into, the Government could not carry out their views, 
and it was left to private speculation to make the 
railways in Ireland the same as in England. 

8474. ( Sir R. Hill.) Is not the report to which 
you refer the one popularly called Lieutenant Drum- 
mond’s report ? — It is. 

8475. (Mr. Roebuck.) Coming down to more recent 
times, will you state what progress has been made in 
the construction of railways in Ireland ? — In 1844 the 
first movement was made for the construction of rail- 
ways in Ireland. That year the Great Southern and 
Western Bill passed, and in the following year Bills 
were passed for the principal main trunk lines 
throughout Ireland, since then railway projects have 
gone on in the usual way. 

8476. What is their present financial position ? — It 
is exceedingly bad. They do not pay, I think, on the 
average more than 2 per cent, on the capital invested 
in them. 

8477. (Sir R. Hill.) Do you mean upon the whole 
capital, including debenture and preference shares ? — 
No, the share capital. 
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8478. (Mr. Roebuck.) Is the management by the 
companies popular in Ireland ? — No, unfortunately 
it is not at all popular. 

8479. What is the .cause of that unpopularity ? — ■ 
The public think generally that the charges are much 
too high, and that the trade of the country is not 
developed in consequence of the high charges. 

8480. Are the fares in Ireland higher than they 
are in this country or in Scotland ? — They are higher 
than on many lines in England, and much higher than 
in Scotland. 

8481. Can you give any instances of the fares in 
each country ? — Taking the principal railways in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, we find from the last 
returns of the Board of Trade that the charges on the 
average are higher on the principal lines in Ireland 
than they are in either England or Scotland. I will 
give a few instances : the London and North-western 
Company charge per mile l-95c?., T43 d., and 0 - 9 5c?. ; 
the Caledonian charge T22 d., IT 4c?., and 0 , 69c?. ; 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire charge l'32c?., l - 05c?., 
and 0 - 49c?. ; the London, Tilbury, and Southend charge 
l - 03c?., and for 2nd class 0'74c?. ; the South-eastex - n 
charge l - 96c?., l - 39c?., and 0 - 83c?. If you take the 
two great railways of Ireland, the Great Southern 
and Western and the Midland, which answer to the 
London and North-western and the Caledonian in 
England and Scotland, the Great Southern and 
Western charge 2‘20c?., l'65c/., and 0 - 99c?., and the 
Midland Great Western 2-24c?., l'68c?., and 0-99d. 

8482. Have you noticed what effect those high 
/ares have produced on the travelling public in Ireland 
as compared with England and Scotland ? — Yes. By 
the recent returns of the Board of Trade we find that 
the number of travellei's in England and Wales for the 
last year was 197,014,661 ; in Scotland, 20,205,455 ; 
and in Ireland, 11,902,049. In fact little more 
than a twentieth part of the number of travellers in 
England, and very little more than half the number 
of travellers in Scotland. 

8483. In that calculation do you pay any attention 
to the number of people in England as compared with 
the number of people in Ireland ? — If we look at the 
population of the two countries we find that there is an 
enormous disproportion between the numbers carried 
in the two countries. Taking the population of Ireland 
at 6,000,000, and that of England and Wales at 
20,000,000, that would be about three times the 
amount of the population in Ireland, whilst we find 
that the number, of travellers is nearly twenty-fold. 
The population of Scotland may be taken at about 
one-half of that of Ireland, whilst we find that the 
number of travellers is nearly double. 

8484. Do you spend much time in Ireland? — I 
spend a few months-in the summer and autumn of the 
year in the north of Ireland generally. 

8485. Then you speak from personal observation of 
the want of proper railway accommodation ? — So far 
as seeing loaded carts travelling alongside the railway, 
I deduce from that fact that the railway companies 
do not carry merchandise on moderate terms. I 
would wish to draw attention to a letter I received 
from a gentleman in the north of Ireland, in which 
he enters fully into the question of the grievances 
they suffer there from the want of proper attention 
to railway management ; the gentleman is a mer- 
chant, and carries on a large business in Coleraine, 
and for several years was the principal magistrate 
of the town. He writes in these terms : — “ London, 
“ 14th Nov. 1865. Dear Sir, As I understand 
“ you have shortly to give evidence before the 
“ Royal Commission on Railways, I wish to draw 
“ your attention to some of the grievances under 
“ which we labour in this part of the country. You 
“ are aware that the Belfast and Northern Counties 
“ railway passes through this town to Portrush, seven 
“ miles distance, yet so far as the conveyance of goods 
« is concerned from that port, we might as well have 
“ no railway at all. All heavy goods, such as timber, 
“ slates, iron, and coal, &c., are carted up to town 
“ alongside the railway, as we are able to bring them 



“ up cheaper that way than by railway, the rates 
“ being lower. Last year, there was imported into 
“ Portrush between 9,000 and 10,000 tons of coal, of 
“ which fully two-thirds came into Coleraine, a small 
“ proportion only coming by railway, the great bulk 
“ being conveyed by the common road. In regard to 
“ differential charges, we suffer a great grievance in 
“ Coleraine. From Derry to Belfast, for instance, is 
“ 95 miles ; our distance from Belfast is only 61 
“ miles, but the charges on merchandise are fully 25 
“ per cent, more for the lesser distance. This we feel 
“ to be a great grievance, that any company has it in 
“ its power to destroy the trade of a town if they 
“ think proper. The same arbitrary rule is followed 
“ with regard to passengers. It is utterly inexplicable. 
“ I reside at Castleroclc, the distance to Deny is 28 
“ miles, the fare is 4s. 4c?., first class ; but persons 
“ coming .to Castlerock from Derry will get a return 
“ ticket by the same class for half-a-crown ; but if they 
“ go on to Coleraine, five miles further, they will lose 
“ their return ticket, and be charged the full fax - e of 
“ 5s. 6d. I only xxotice these absurdities, to show the 
“ entire mastery the railway companies have over the 
“ public. A uniform rate of fax - es at three farthings, 
“ a halfpenny, and a farthing, with return tickets at a 
“ fare and half, and necessary reductions on goods and 
“ cattle, &c. to one-half of their present rates would 
“ be the salvation of the countxy. As a matter of 
“ course, Ireland should pay whatever it would cost, 
“ and an addition to the income tax of a penny in the 
“ pound, or whatever might be necessary, no man in 
“ the country would object to. — I am, Dear - Sir, 
“ Yours truly, — William Warke. 

“ William Galt, Esq.” 

8486. ( Capt . Galton.) When you speak of diffe- 
rential rates, do you mean differential rates irrespective 
of distance ? — No, on account of the distance ; for 
instance, from Londondex'ry to Belfast the distance is 
94 miles, and they charge less than from Coleraine to 
Belfast, which is only 61 miles. Therefore they have 
the power of undue competition, and they have the 
great advantage that they can do precisely as they 
like with the merchants in both towns. The same 
complaint, I believe, has been made in Liverpool. That 
the railway companies have it in their power to regu- 
late the traffic to a great extent is, I think, px-oved by 
the diffei'ential chaxges on different parts of the line. 

8487. Thex-e are, in Ireland, a great number of 
small and independent lines, are there not ? — There 
are a great number of independent lines each having 
a separate management, and their own rules and regu- 
lations, quite independent of the larger companies. 

8488. Why do not they amalgamate as they do in 
England ? — The principal reason is, that the greater 
number of these lines pay nothing whatever to the 
original shareholders.. Tlxe management is in the 
hands of the preference shareholders, and the prefer- 
ence shareholders have no interest beyond getting their 
preferential interest. They are, in fact, mortgagees 
in possession. 

8489. You took some steps, did you not, last 
summer, in Ireland, to get up a feeling there for carry- 
ing out the Act of 1844 ? — Yes. I went over there 
shortly after Mr. Monsell’s motion in the House of 
Commons, when the Government undertook to recom- 
mend to this Commission the investigation of the 
Irish system, I had interviews with many of the lead- 
ing men in Dublin. Many of the principal merchants 
took the matter warmly up, and the result was that a 
public meeting was held, presided over by the Lord 
Mayor and attended by the most influential men in 
Dublin ; there was an unanimous expression of feel- 
ing that it was desirable to have that section of the 
Act of 1844 carried out that authorizes the purchase 
of the railways by Government. 

8490. Had you any communication with any of the 
railway directors ? — Yes. I had a great deal of com- 
munication with them. I met the directors of the 
Irish North-western line, and also the directors of the 
Wexford and Wicklow line. I met them twice. They 
gave me two interviews, aud they appointed a eom- 
3 
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W. Galt., Esq. mittee to talk the affair generally over with me, to see we Will consider how the account would stand for 

_ what possibly could be done, in England with regard those paying lines. I am keeping as near as pos- 

15 Nov. 1865. to having a change in the system: sible to round numbers, and avoiding going into 

8491. (Mr. Roebuck.) Have you prepared any details, so as to give the Commissioners a general 
definite and detailed scheme for the purchase of the idea of the scheme. I find in Class No. 1, that 
Irish railways, or do you merely advocate the prin- 14,000,000/. is the amount paid for the original shares, 
ciples contained in the Act of 1844, leaving to the and allowing one-half per cent, profit on that sum, 
Government, should it think fit, to determine how would yield a profit to the Government of 70,000/. per 
they may be applied ? — I have prepared a detailed annum. 

scheme to submit to the Commissioners, for the pur- 8496. ( Capt . Galton.) Will you explain that profit 
chase of the Irish railways. to the Government ? — In this way : the interest of 

i 8492. What do you propose ?■ — -There are 40 rail- 14,000,000/. at 5 per cent, would be 700,000/., and a 
ways in Ireland in full working operation, besides tenth part of that, that is the reduction from 5 per 
many others in course of construction, of these I take cent, to 4^ per cent., would be 70,000/. ; there would 
no account. Of the former class, 14 pay dividends be one-half per cent, profit, which would amount to 
and 26 pay nothing whatever to the original share- 70,000/. Assuming that the management went on 
holders. For the purpose of carrying out the scheme in the same way, and that it was a mere investment 
I propose, I have divided the railways into three of Government money, the Government by borrowing 
classes. The first class are railways which pay divi- money at 3 per eeht. would make 70,000/. per 
dends on the original stock, and consequently on annum by the transaction. Then the loan debentures 
their preference shares and loans ; there are 14 rail- amount to 2,500,000/. and the interest is on an 
ways in this class, viz., Belfast and Northern Coun- average about 4^ per cent. Some are a little more 
ties; Cork, Blackrock, and Passage; Dublin and and some a little less, but you may say 4^ per cent. ; 
Belfast Junction; Dublin and Drogheda; Dublin,' If the Government would take thc^e loans up, paying 
Wicklow, and Wexford; Dublin and Kingstown; off that money at 3i per cent., thei'e would be a 
Great Southern and Western ; Cork and Limerick profit of 25,000/. Therefore, taking the first-class 
Direct ; Midland Great Western ; Athenry and Tuam ; lines and assuming that the Government could 
Great Northern and Western ; Ulster; Waterford and borrow money at 3-i- per cent., and be willing to pay 
Limerick; Waterford and Tramore. The amount of 10 per cent, of bonus to the Irish shareholders on 
paid-up original and preferential capital in this the present value of the shares, that, so far as that 
class amounts in round numbers to 14,000.000/., and transaction was concerned, would give a profit of 
the debenture loans amount to 2,500,000/. The 95,000/. That is in Class No. 1. Now we come to 
second class are those which pay no dividend on the Class No. 2. There are 16 lines in this list. The 
original stock, but pay their dividends on the pre- original shareholders get nothing whatever, but the 
ference and guaranteed stock ; of those railways there holders of preference and gual-anteed stock are paid 
are 16. The original capital in this class amounts in full. The amount of the original share capital in 
to 2,036,000/., and the preferential capital and funded this class is 2,036,000/. 

debt, debenture stock, and loans amount to 2,350,000/. 8497. As compared with the 14,000,000/. in the 

The third class are railways which pay no dividends former case ?— Precisely. There is nothing in a com- 
either to the original or the preferential shareholders ; mercial sense to be made out of the original shares, 
they are 10 in number ; the original and preferential as they pay nothing ; the only profit the Govern- 
' capital amounts to 1,800,000/., and the loans to ment would have in this case, would be on the pre- 
735,000/. With regard to the purchase of the first ferential capital, which, with the loans, amount to 
class, there would in my opinion be very little diffi- 2,350,000/. The preferential shareholders and loan- 
culty. I have had communication with some of the holders are paid on an average 5 per cent, interest, 
largest holders, and from the statements that all of The Commissioners will understand that this class of 
them have made to me, I apprehend that there would railways, whose credit is very low, are obliged to pay 
be very little difficulty in coming to an agx-eement a higher rate of interest for their money than the rail- 
with this first class of shareholders. ways in good credit, as the latter can get the money 

8493. (Chairman.) Are you now speaking of those at A\ per cent. Consequently on -this second class the 
lines which pay ? — Yes, I am taking them first, be- profit that the Government would have would be 
cause any difficulty that might arise would be about greater on account of the loans being at 5 per cent. ; 
the others. In Ireland, as in England, investments in and still the Government woidd pay no more than 3^ 
railways pay about 5 per cent. ; when a man invests per cent. 

money in a railway he expects to receive 5 per cent. 8498. Have you taken the amount that they pay on 
interest. Compulsoiy sales of land and houses are their loans from the half-yearly statements of the corn- 
matters of constant occurrence, and the holders of such panies, or have you assumed it at 5 per cent. ? — I have 
property always are paid something beyond their taken evciything from the returns that are made to 
market value; but I have found from the communi- the Board of Trade, from which we find the actual 
cations I have had with different parties, that a payments that they make. All those 16 lines, paying 
payment of 22J years on the purchase money, instead nothing whatever to the original shareholders, and 
of the present value, which is 20 years’ purchase, taking Government stock at 3^ per cent., the difference 
would be considered a fair and proper payment. That represents an annual payment of 34,000/., that is the 
would be an addition of about 10 per cent, to the profit the Government would derive from the second 
market price. class of railways. 

8494. I px-esume that you do not pretend to fix an 8499. (Sir R. Hill.) Do you propose to pay any- 

invariable price upon those lines without reference to thing to the original shareholders in that class ? — I 
their prospects ? — No. shall deal with that by and by. I first make up all the 

8495. You take the market price to start from, and profits that the Government would have, and then we 
you make some definite addition to that price accord- will look to what the Government on the other hand 
xng; to some fixed principle ?— Y es ; I take the market must pay. 

price to start from. Each line varies according to 8500. Do all the preferential shareholders in this 
circumstances ; on some lines an addition of 10 per class get their full interest? — Yes, their full interest, 
cent, woidd be too much, on other lines an addition of I have gone particularly into detail upon this point. 
10 per cent, would be - too little. I apprehend that if These are the 16 railways which pay no dividend, but 
this scheme should ever be carried out, of the G overn- pay the prefei'ence stock in full ; the Athenry and 
ment purchasing the railways; they would appoint Ennis, the Belfast and County Down, the Can'ickfergus 
Commissioners who would look into all the cireum- and Larne, the Belfast, Hollywood, and Bangor, the 
stances of each line. I take an average of 10 per Cork and Bandon, the Cork and Macroom, the Cork 
cent, as a bonus which the shareholders ought to re- and Youghal, the Finn Valley, the Kilkenny Junction, 
ceive on their shares. Assuming that to be the case, the Kilrush and Kilkee, the Letterkcnny, the London- 
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derry and Lough Swilly, the Midland Counties and 
Shannon Junction, the Portadown, Dungannon, and 
Omagh, the Waterford and Kilkenny, and the West 
Cork. Those are the railways in class No. 2. In 
class No. 3 there are ten, namely, the Cork and 
Kinsale Junction, the North-western, the Newry and 
Ai'inagh, the Newry, Warrenpoint, and Rostrevor, the 
Banbridge and Belfast, the Banbridge Junction, the 
Dublin and Meath, the Limerick and Castleconnell, 
the Limerick and Ennis, and the Limerick and Foynes. 
Those pay nothing either to the original or to the 
preferential shareholders. 

8501. ( Capt. Gallon.) Did you mention the Lon- 
donderry and Coleraine line ? — That line has been 
taken possession of by the Loan Commissioners. 

8502. It is now leased to the Belfast and Northern 
Counties Company, is it not ? — That has been a recent 
transaction ; it was worked by the Belfast and Northern 
Counties Company, but it has been taken possession of 
by the Loan Commissioners, for, I think, a debt of 
200,000/. There is also another line that has been 
declared bankrupt, the Bagnalstown, which I have 
not brought into the account ; it is omitted from the 
returns of the Board of Trade. 

8503. (Sir R. Hill.) There certainly must be a 
class between that which pays the full interest on the 
preferential shares and debentures and that which 
pays nothing at all F — There may possibly be a few, 
but we have got no account of them, so far as we 
can gather from the returns. There may be some 
small difference in the case of some of them, but 
nothing to affect the general results. 

8504. ( Mr. Roebuck.) Will you proceed with your 
statement ? — With regard to the original and preferen- 
tial capital in the third class it amounts to 1,800,000/., 
and the loans to 735,000 /. The holders of those de- 
bentures are paid on an average 5 per cent., and 
taking the Government stock at 3| per cent., the 
difference represents an annual payment of 11,000/. 
The Bagnalstown line, as Captain Galton is aware, 
has become -bankrupt, and I have passed it over as I 
have done with the Londonderry and Coleraine line. 

I have put them aside, not knowing exactly what 
their position is. I have made out a summary of 
what the profit would be. The profit on railways 
which pay dividends to their original and preferential 
shareholders, class No. 1, amounts to 95,000/. The 
profit on railways which pay dividends to preferential 
shareholders amounts to 34,000/., and the profit on 
railways which pay no dividends to either class of 
shareholders amounts to 11,000/. The profits on the 
whole would thus amount to 140,000/. per annum. 
What we have now to consider I have found the 
greatest difficulty in dealing with ; and I apprehend 
that the Commissioners must have found, if they 
have turned their attention to the matter, a great 
difficulty in dealing on equitable principles in regard 
to the purchase of those railways which pay no divi- 
dends. We find that out of those 40 railways, Of 
which I have given a list, 26 railways do not return 
one single shilling to the original proprietors. The 
first view that would suggest itself of dealing with 
those companies would be to refer the matter to 
arbitration ; but then on what principles are you to 
arbitrate? As a mercantile property it is utterly 
worthless ; you cannot easily detennine what the 
value of a thing is that brings nothing. On the other 
hand, no one could think of taking away this property 
from the shareholders, and giving them nothing what- 
ever ; and therefore we have to consider how they are 
to be dealt with. Let us suppose, for instance, that 
the Government would deem it desirable to take 
Waterloo Bridge. The 100/. shares are absolutely 
worth nothing in the market ; the expenses of keep- 
ing up the bridge nearly equal its income ; and 
therefore as a mercantile property it is valueless. 
If a company wished to purchase Waterloo Bridge, 
and if it were left to arbitration to determine its value, 
looking at it in a commercial point of view, the 
arbitrators would say, “ The bridge is worth nothing.” 
But on the other hand, suppose it were put to the 
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Government, “ Is this bridge worth nothing ?” I ap- 
prehend that the Government would look at°it from a 
different point of view ; they would not look at it 
merely as a money investment, and say, “ This bridge 
“ is worth nothing, as we can make nothing by it ;” 
but looking to the wants of London, and to the 
benefits its possession would confer on the metropolis 
generally, they would say, “Here would be a most 
“ important addition to the convenience of the com- 
“ munity, and if it can be thrown open it would 
“ b©' a great public benefit.” 1 wish therefore to im- 
press, if I can, on the minds of the Commissioners, 
that in looking at the question of the value of the 
Irish lines, although as a matter of course they 
will not exclude the commercial element, jet they 
must not look at it entirely in a commercial point 
of view; they must bring into consideration the im- 
portance that those lines would be to the State, not 
looking at it as a company that were going to buy 
them, but looking at it in an enlarged point of view ; 
they would consider that, however unfortunate the 
speculators who have made those lines have been, 
they have done a great public benefit to Ireland. 
Now, as to the market price, we cannot bring that 
element into consideration. I have here a list of 
Irish railways that are never mentioned in the market. 
They are worth nothing to anybody, and therefore 
the test of value which we look to in class No. 1, and 
which enables us to determine their price, gives us no 
assistance whatever with reference to the value of 
these lines. In this, as in very many other cases, 
you must look at the question with a view to a com- 
promise, and inquire what advantage under all the 
circumstances would those lines be to the State, taking 
into consideration the value that they would confer 
upon Ireland, and looking to what extent they might 
be worked for the benefit of the country ; and taking 
all those things into consideration you would arrive at 
a fair measure of what I would say is justice to the 
unfortunate shareholders. 

8505. (Chairman.) The compromising of the ques- 
tion means paying something for a property which in 
the market is worth nothing ? — Yes, in a certain 
sense, paying something for property which in the 
market is worth nothing, but which might be made 
of immense benefit to the State. That is the differ- 
ence. A commercial company simply looks at what 
money it can make by any transaction, but the Go- 
vernment in dealing with the question looks at it in 
quite a different light ; and without excluding the 
commercial element, they would see that those liues 
can be made of great use to the country, and therefore 
this would form an element in the consideration. 
Then we have some precedents for this in coming to 
a conclusion upon the subject. About a year since the 
Thames Tunnel was bought; the capital invested in the 
Thames runnel was about 400,000/. Every member 
of the Commission knows that commercially it was not 
worth a shilling, and that the shareholders never re- 
ceived a single penny, and never to the end of time 
would receive anything.unless something extraordinary 

' should turn up, as that which has occurred, to give 
them a chance of getting something. A year since a 
railway company said “ We can rim a railway through 
“ this tunnel,” and they made a bargain with the pro- 
prietors and gave them 100,000/., they gave them os. 
in the pound on them original outlay as a sort of com- 
promise of the question. 

8506. Or rather, may you not put it in this way, — ■ 
that the company which pm-chased or is purchasing 
the tunnel was a new railway company makin°- its 
application to Parliament; that there were some com- 
peting schemes, and that they thought it desirable to 
buy the goodwill of the shareholders of this tunnel, 
and so to obtain not only their consent but their sup- 
port to the project ? — That is a very good way of 
putting it. So in dealing with the Irish shareholders 
in the same sort of spirit, considering that we have got 
no market price to go on, and the Government looking 
at what it may be worth for the development of the 
resources of the country, I should say that they might 
4 
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follow the same example and give them 25 per cent, on 
the original stock, or os. in the pound. Assuming that 
proposition to be accepted, let us see how that could be 
worked out. I have already noticed that the profit Go- 
vernment would have by the purchase would amount 
to 140,000/. The loss of capital of the shareholders, in 
class No. 2 amounts to 2,036, 000/., and in class No. 3 
it amounts to 1,800,000/. Taking the two classes they 
amount together to 3,836,000/., but we will say in 
round numbers four millions sterling, and allowing 25 
per cent, to the shareholders, the sum required would 
amount to 1,000,000/., which would require from Go- 
vernment an annual paymeut of 35,000/. If we de- 
duct that sum, 35,000/. of loss from the 140,000/., it 
would leave a net profit of 105,000/. There has been 
considerable dicussion with regard to the saving which 
would be effected by the consolidation of the Irish 
railways under one management. Some of the Com- 
missioners will perhaps remember that the authority of 
Mr. Dargan was quoted in the House of Commons ; 
that he thought taking all the different savings that 
could be effected by the Government purchase they 
would amount to 200,000/. a year; and by my calcu- 
lations it is rather above that sum. The working 
expenses on the Irish lines amount to 47 per cent, 
on the gross receipts ; and the opinion of Mr. Dargan 
and Mr. Forbes, which was come to separately without 
any communication with each other, was that a saving 
might be effected of 7 per cent. If the Commissioners 
will consider for a moment the peculiar position 
that Ireland is in with regard to the companies, they 
will, I think, come to the conclusion that a great 
saving can be effected in their management. There 
are more than 40 separate independent companies, 
there are some 300 or 400 directors to support, there 
are upwards of 40 secretaries, and engineers and 
lawyers in abundance, and if the Commissioners con- 
sider these matters they may come to the opinion that 
it is not an extravagant estimate to suppose that the 
expenditure could be reduced from 47 per cent, down 
to 40 per cent. Assuming then that such would be 
the case, their consolidation under one management 
would effect a saving of 110,000/. So that that 
would make the entire saving by a consolidation 
under one management, assuming for argument sake 
that I am correct in the data, amount in round 
numbers to 215,000/. That includes the purchase of 
those lines which in a commercial point of view are 
worthless, giving them 25 per cent, on the original 
price they paid for their stock. If the charges 
on the passenger traffic were reduced to two-thirds 
of the present amount, and on the merchandise traffic 
to one-half, that would be equal to a reduction ot 
Irish taxation to the amount of a million sterling per 
annum, and the holders of non-paying stock, whether 
original or preferential, whose shares are in those 
cases entirely worthless, would be paid one-fourth of 
their original outlay. There exist no data by which 
any calculation can be made as to whether 215,000/. 
would meet the deficiency arising from the reduced 
charges which might be expected for a few years. 
But a very small addition to the income tax in Ire-® 
land, say of a penny in the pound, would amount 
to 100,000/., or in the event of the reduction of the 
income tax for Great Britain, a penny in the pound 
being still kept up for Ireland, would in my opinion 
more than meet the deficiencies that would arise. The 
question has been mooted as to whether or not it 
would be desirable that Ireland should pay any loss 
that would be incurred. That is a matter, in my 
opinion, placed beyond all debate whatever. If any 
reduction is made in the fares in Ireland, or if the 
Government should engage in any scheme for the pur- 
chase of the Irish railways, whatever the loss may be 
in carrying it out, it should exclusively be paid by 
Ireland. If the Commissioners see their way to a 
scheme of this sort, for carrying out the purchase of 
the railways, and at the same time be satisfied that 
Ireland would pay the deficiency, there can be no 
doubt that they would effect a great good for the 
country by recommending this scheme to be carried 



out. With regard to this increase in the income tax 
of a penny in the pound, I have had communication 
with a great number of the gentlemen who have come 
from Ireland to give testimony here. I cannot tell, 
of course, what testimony they have given to the Com- 
mission upon this subject, but they told me without 
the slightest hesitation that they would pay the extra 
tax with the greatest satisfaction. Indeed, as a matter 
of common sense, they would do so, as, in fact, they 
receive a shilling on the one hand and pay back a 
penny on the other. If you reduce the taxation of 
the country by the amount of a million, and on the 
other hand ask the country to pay 100,000/., it is per- 
fectly obvious that there could be no question whatever 
upon the subject. 

8507. {Chairman.) Put it in this way : suppose that 
your scheme, which of course cannot be tested by ex- 
periments except upon a considerable scale, fails in the 
working so far as this, that those lines at the reduced 
rates are worked at a loss, so that this extra taxation 
has to remain upon them ; do you think that the Irish 
community would, in that case, be satisfied to continue 
to bear - the burden of extra taxation upon that 
account ? — I have not the slightest doubt on the sub- 
ject ; I am certain they would be perfectly satisfied ; 
there is considerable misunderstanding about the lines 
that pay no dividends, as many people are of opinion 
that those railways in which the original shareholders 
get nothing, are therefore worthless There can be no 
greater error than that. Many of those lines which 
pay their original shareholders nothing, pay a large 
amount to the preference shareholders, and a con- 
siderable amount of debt. If all the shareholders were 
on the same footing, if the preference shareholders and 
the debt were all put together, they would all pay 
something, more or less. There is no line in Ireland, 
except those two or three lines that have been referred 
to, but pay more thau their working expenses. 

8508. {Mr. Roebuck.) How do you propose that 
the railways should be managed when Government 
acquire them ? — I should manage them by a commis- 
sion. I think that the management of public pro- 
perty in a country should always be in accordance 
with the feelings of the country. With reference to 
England it is quite a different affair. The ideas of 
the people of Ireland on the subject of Government 
interference are so entirely different from the feelings 
of the people of England, that the management of 
Irish railways must be treated quite differently from 
that of English railways. 

8509. What appears to you to be the fundamental 
error of our railway system ? — The fundamental error 
appears to me to be this, that you oblige the country 
to adapt itself to the railway system instead of adapting 
the railway system to the country ; for instance, there 
are 300 persons, we will say, who wish to be carried 
between two points, from A to B. A commercial 
company looks merely to the point of profit, and says, 
“ If we carry 100 persons at the highest paying price 
“ the railway will pay 5 per cent. ; if we carry 200 
“ persons at a much lower charge it will pay 4£ per 
“ cent. ; if we cany 300 persons at a still greater 
“ reduction in fares it will pay 3-t per cent.” Ac- 
cording to the system of this country, the directors 
look at the multitude ; and according as they may 
find the greatest profit they carry more or less. Now 
when a company says, “We cannot afford to carry 
“ those 300 persons, we carry them at a loss,” they 
speak quite correctly ; but that is a loss relatively, 
not a loss positively. Carrying the 300 persons they 
have only 3^ per cent, profit, but carrying the 100 
persons it gives them a larger profit, it gives them 5 
per cent, profit; therefore the fundamental error in 
our railway system appears to be this, that instead 
of adapting the railway system to the wants of the 
country, you make it merely a commercial speculation, 
the directors having the power to charge what fare 
pays best, without any respect whatever to the wants, 
of the country. 

8510. Do you think it reasonable that in a great 
scheme of this sort, in which the national credit is so 
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largely involved, the benefits should be exclusively 
confined to one part of the kingdom ? — I think not. 
It would be exceedingly desirable that the benefits 
of the system . of low fares and the use of the national 
credit to carry out that object should be applied to 
England, and also to Scotland. But we must take into 
consideration the feelings of the country. England is 
very strongly opposed to all Government interference 
whatever. They dislike it ; and the great bulk of the 
people, it is said, would sooner pay double or treble as 
much, and have nothing whatever to say to Govern- 
ment interference, than travel at a very low rate with 
Government interference. If the question, however, 
of Government interference were fully and fairly 
brought before the English people, and if they could 
be made to understand that by the use of Government 
credit, but not by Government management, a very 
large reduction could be made in the fares and 
charges ; if those who take the lead in public matters, 
and to whom the British public look up with confi- 
dence in their judgment and opinion, could see their 
way clearly to recommend such a change to the people, 
I believe that they would be very happy to adopt it. 
I suggested on my last examination, if the experiment 
of very low fares were made on a few lines, the result 
would throw great light on the subject. Take, for 
instance, the London and Blackwall line ; it is the 
first I recommended for trial in 1844. What do we 
see there ? We see the trains on that line, running 
for the last 20 years, through a densely populated and 
very poor district, ti'avelling backwards and forwards, 
carrying one-fourth of the number which the trains 
are capable of carrying. Two years ago the London 
and Blackwall Railway Company made a reduction in 
their charges of about 30 per cent., and they certainly 
found that they did not gain anything by the transac- 
tion ; but they also found that they did not lose any- 
thing by it. If those trains carried passengers at a 
low fare they would be filled instead of going com- 
paratively empty. So in the same way, between Liver- 
pool and Manchester, where the people never get an 
opportunity of travelling at less than 2s. *l\d., whereas 
the cost of their conveyance only amounts to Id. for 
each. Why should not they have an opportunity of 
trying the experiment ? If this system is established, 
and if it is extended to Ireland, England ought to 
know what the benefit would be on a line where a 
sufficient number of people would travel to afford a 
fair opportunity of trying the experiment. 

8511. (Chairman.) Have you any data upon which 
you rest as the basis of your hypothesis, that reduciug 
the fares to one-third of their present amount you 
would treble the traffic ? — No data exist, further than 
this, that where we see a large reduction made in the 
charges we see the public rushing in to travel. 

8512. You have nothing to go upon beyond the 
general analogy of the reduction of the Customs duties 
and the reduction of the postage ? — An occasional re- 
duction of charges on railways is all. I have sug- 
gested that the Commissioners would select a certain 
number of lines upon which they would think it de- 
sirable that the trial of low fares should be made, so 
that at the end of two years, when you made up your 
report, you would have clear and distinct data to ascer- 
tain the result of very low fares. The data do not 
now exist. We are all groping our way in the dark, 
and at the end of the next 20 years, unless we do so 
we should be in the same position as we are now. 

8513. You do not carry it further than that you 
think you make out a prima facie case for the experi- 
ment ? — Yes, that is all. 

8514. Do you consider that if the experiment is to 
be tried with a view to the general introduction of 
your system if successful, you are not doing yourself 
an injury by trying it first in Ireland, which contains 
undoubtedly the poorest population and the least 
amount of traffic comparatively, and we may say also 
the least amount of industrial enterprise ? — No, the 
difference is this, that in Ireland we do not intend to 
make merely the trial ; we purpose, if once we obtain 
it, to adopt it as a remedial institution. The great 
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benefit that I would anticipate to result from the ex- 
periment, and where it would probably be attended 
with the greatest success, would be between large 
towns with great populations, such as Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and Liverpool and Manchester, and between 
other towns in Lancashire and Yorkshire, and such 
places. There is where I would anticipate the great 
success, but I frankly admit that there are no data to 
prove anything. I can only say what you all know, 
that in proportion as you reduce the charges, whether 
it refers to the customs or to the excise, or to tra- 
velling by railway, the same principle holds good, that 
a certain sum is required to make up the loss ; at first 
I believe there would be a loss, the same as was the 
case in the post office and in every reduction of the 
same kind. 1 can only throw out a suggestion, that 
as proper legislation must, in my opinion, be founded 
on a correct knowledge of this most important matter, 
and it does seem that that knowledge can be acquired 
at a very small expense, I would submit to the Com- 
missioners that it would be desirable if they could get 
that information. 

8515. Quite admitting, for argument’s sake, that 
you have made out a case for trying your system ex- 
perimentally, do you not think it is rather premature 
to propose at the same time its adoption as a general 
and, as you say, as a permanent system for the whole 
of Ireland ? — I do not see the force of the objection, 
if the Irish people who will be called upon exclu- 
sively to make up the loss, if it is carried out at all, 
(because if they refuse to pay for it then I would 
say that they should not have it,) are unanimous in 
wishing for it ; if they say, “ We are willing to take 
“ upon ourselves the responsibility ; we are willing 
“ to pay the loss ; we do not want to come upon the 
“ English treasury for it then, I submit, that they 
ought to have it. 

8516. That is to say, you contemplate the possi- 
bility of the Irish railway reform being carried on be- 
low cost price and at a loss, the difference being made 
up at the expense of the general revenue of Ireland ? 
— No, it would not be carried on at less than cost price, 
you carry a traveller at the rate of a farthing a mile, 
you do not carry him at less than cost price ; if you 
have a train moderately loaded you carry him at an 
enormous profit. For instance, in the case I have 
mentioned, when the London and North-western Co. 
carried 1st class passengers at a farthing a mile by 
fast trains to Manchester and back again, they made a 
profit on the transaction of some 200 per cent., because 
the trains were well loaded. They carried at a 
farthing a mile, which I consider an absurdly low 
price for 1st class passengers by fast trains, but 
they charged a farthing a mile, whereas I propose 
to charge five farthings a mile for the same kind of 
travelling ; j'et it cannot be denied that they had on 
the transaction some 200 per cent, profit. 

8517. Do you or do you not admit the possibility 
of this scheme as applied to Ireland turning out so far 
a failure that it would entail a certain permanent loss 
which must be made up by taxation ? — Not at all. I 
think it is possible that for a year or two there may be 
a loss. We can only form an opinion in this matter by 
general statistics, and if you refer to any one connected 
with railway management they will tell you as they 
have said in Ireland, and the Irish directors have spoken 
very fairly upon the subject, that for two or three or 
four year’s low fares entail a loss, but that they recover 
themselves, and the revenue amounts to the same. 
The Irish directors say, “We would charge these low 
“ fares, but we have no right to sacrifice the interests 
“ of our present proprietors for two or three year's ; 
“ they would not submit to it. There would be 
“ unquestionably a loss, and it would take full three 
“ years before the revenue would recover itself.” 

8518. You contemplate, as I understand, that the 
Government should take and have worked by means 
of a board or a company, no matter which, every exist- 
ing line in Ireland ? — It is a matter of very little con- 
sequence how the measure is carried out in detail. If 
a company would take it, I should give it to a company 
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not do so as a matter of choice. I would much prefer 

15 Nov. 1865. putting it into a commission formed of three able 
' practical men, — men that the country would look up 

to with perfect confidence that they would do the 
thing correctly, — and that the Government should 
have nothing to say to the management but have a 
general control. 

8519. Without going into details of management, 
do you or do you not propose that every line, good and 
bad, paying and non-paying, should be equally taken up 
and worked by this company or board, whatever it 
may be ? — But there is no line in Ireland that is non- 
payiug. 

8520. ( Capt. Gallon .) You mean, do you not, that 
there is no line which does not pay its working expenses ? 
—There is no line that does not more than pay its 
working expenses. 

8521. (Mr. Ayrton .) Except one? — Except the 
Bagenalstown, that is the only line. 

8522. (Chairman.) Do you believe that any Irish 
railways have been made through districts which are 
too poor to furnish them a paying traffic whatever the 
rates may be, whether high or low? — There is only 
one line that I know of in that condition. 

8523. (Mr. Ayrton.) Before the Loan Commis- 
sioners closed that line did it not pay more than its 
working expenses ?-— The Bagenalstown line is the 
only line that I know of that did not pay more than 
its working expenses. 

8524. It paid its working expenses, did it not, 
before the Government Commissioners seized it and 
shut it up ? — I believe it did ; but it afforded very 
little profit, at all events. 

. 8525. The experiment could not be made, could it, 
unless the Government took the whole of the Irish 
railways ? — No. 

8526. Otherwise there would be a reduction of 
rates on One line against others remaining at their 
present rates ?■ — Yes. 

8527. You made a comparison with respect to the 
Blackwall railway, which you stated was a railway 
which conveys a poor population. Are you aware 
that the population through which the Blackwall 
railway runs is relatively the wealthiest population in 
England ; that is to say, as an industrial population it 
is in receipt of the highest wages, probably, of any 
population of the same amount in England ? — I know 
that there are a vast number of poor people in the 
district ; and I also know that there is a vast amount 
of property in it. 

8528. But, as regards the industrial population, is 
it not a population receiving a higher rate of wages, 
probably, than any other population in England ; and 
so far from the profits of the Blackwall railway 
depending upon a poor population, does it not get its 
profits from a very active and well paid population ? 
— If you state that from your own knowledge, as a 
matter of fact, of course it is so. 

8529. I ask you whether you know the rate of 
wages, and whether it is not a high rate of wages ? — 
I believe they are very well paid ; but at the same 
time I am quite certain that they would prefer paying 
Id. and 2d. to Ad. and 6d. My proposition would 
extend to every place. 

8530. Do you know the class of population that 
use the Blackwall railway ? — I have been frequently 
on that railway, and I know that the poorer class are 
to a great extent prevented from using it by the high 
charges. 

8531. Therefore the railway is not supported by a 
poor population, as I understood you to suggest, but 
by a population that can pay very well ? — No, the 
class who use the Blackwall railway are a wealthy 
enough class ; but my object in directing attention to 
that railway is that it goes through a very densely 
populated district, and that there are a vast number 
of poor people who travel alongside the line, and who 
would willingly use it if the fares were at one third 
of the present charges. 

8532. With regard to the travelling population, 



what do -you conceive that the excess of the travelling 
population in England, as compared with Ireland, is 
based upon ? Is it upon the greater amount of pro- 
ductive industry in England as compared with Ireland, 
or from what circumstance does it arise ? — There are 
two circumstances ; one is the greater wealth of the 
country in England, and the other is the high charges, 
as I have read such, on the different railways in 
Ireland. 

8533. The proportion of the travelling population 
in England to the total number of inhabitants is 
much higher, is it not, than in Ireland ? — No doubt 
it is much higher. 

8534. To what do you ascribe that ? — I ascribe it 
principally to the highness of the fares in Ireland 
compared with England, but more especially to the 
poorness of the population of Ireland as compared 
with that of England. In England excursion trains 
are much more frequent than in Ireland. 

8535. Do not you think that it may be ascribed to 
the greater amount of industrial labour that is carried 
on in England than in Ireland ?— That, no doubt, has 
a considerable effect. 

8536. And to the greater amount of property per 
head of the population in England as compared with 
Ireland ? — That is what I have stated. 

8537. Do not you think that is the real element 
out of which the increased number of travellers in 
England arises ?— Partly no doubt, and partly from 
the high charges in Ireland as compared with Eng- 
land ; especially -when we remember that the popula- 
tion of Ireland is exceedingly poor, and that the 
people of England, generally are, from their wealth, 
enabled to pay four times as much as the Irish people 
can afford. 

8538. (Mr. Roebuck.) That is to say, that rela- 
tively the power of paying for travelling is all in 
favour of England ?— Yes ; it is all in favour of 
England, undoubtedly. 

8539. And that where an Englishman can spend 
Ad. an Irishman can only spend Id. ? — That is 
putting the case exactly as I wish to do. 

8540. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is not the relative necessity 
for travelling also very much greater in England than 
in Ireland from the nature of the occupations of the 
people and their being more largely manufacturing 
than is the case in Ireland ? — I think that the Irish 
people would travel quite as much as the English 
people if the fares according to their circumstances 
were as low ; but as was observed by the honourable 
member, Ad. to an Englishman is about the same as 
Id. to an Irishman in the humblest class of life. 

8541. Do you think that in order to arrive at a 
conclusion as to whether the fares are higher or lower, 
it would be necessary to go much further into an 
examination of the relative rates than you have gone, 
looking at the various charges upon the Irish and 
English railways ? — No, I do not think it is necessary 
to go further into the charges, because I think that 
the charges should meet the wants of the population 
of Ireland without any reference to what England 
may want or may not want, and that they ought to 
be at one-third or one-fourth of the present rate. It 
is the wish of the Irish people that it should be so, 
and they are willing to make up any loss that might 
arise from the deficiency, if any loss should arise, 
which would not be more than for a year or two 
probably at most. 

8542. (Mr. Roebuck.) The Commissioners are to 
understand that when you recommend that this should 
be done in Ireland, you do not recommend it as an 
experiment to test the truth or the value of your pro- 
position, but you recommend it as regards Ireland, 
because the people desire it ? — I recommend it as a 
remedial measure for the wants of Ireland. I do not 
recommend that it should be taken as a test of' the 
experiment in England, because in England 1 am 
sure that the experiment, if I may so call it, would 
be far more successful than it could possibly be in 
Ireland. 

8543. (Capt. Gallon.) You consider that the con- 
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ditions of Ireland are peculiar ? — Yes ; I consider that 
Ireland is in a state of great distress at the present 
time, that she wan ts her resources developed ; and 
when we find, that some remedial measure is necessary, 
and that all who have considered the subject have 
come to the conclusion that nothing could be a greater 
benefit to Ireland, that nothing would promote her 
welfare more in every respect than adopting alow rate 
of charge, both for goods and for passengers ; and if 
along with that the Commission find from the evidence 
before them that the Irish people, of their own re- 
sources, without calling upon the State for a penny, 
are willing to make up the deficiency, whatever that 
may be, then I submit to the Commissioners whether 
or not they would find it consistent with their duty to 
recommend it to the Government. 

8544. (Mr. Ayrton .) Can you state any one re- 
source of Ireland of which the development is ob- 
structed or retarded or prejudiced by the present 
railway charges? — I may state, for instance, the 
mineral resources of Ireland. 

8545. Where are they ? — In the county of Wicklow 
and the county of Waterford. 

8546. What are they ?— There are copper mines. 
We find from the statements that have been made, 
and from what I have heard in Ireland, that the 
charges are so high on the lines in those counties, 
that the traffic is not fully developed, that carts are 
employed on the ordinary roads alongside the railways 
owing to the excessive charges by railway ; and the 
directors say that they cannot afford to make less 
charges than they d'6, and therefore the resources Of 
the country are not fully developed. 

8547. Do you mean that copper is now being carried 
in the country in carts because it cannot be carried 
upon the railway ? — Exactly so, and ores of different 
kinds. 

8548. Which could be carried on the railway, and 
is not carried on the railway on account of the high 
charges ? — Precisely so, on account of the high 
charges. 

8549. Can you state where that is the case ?— I 
may state that I have a document at home which 
will prove what I say, and I will put it in.* 

8550. (Capt. Galton.) You refer to the Wicklow 
mines ? — Yes. 

8551. Is not it the case that the Company who 
work those mines are paying a very high dividend 
indeed ? — I do not know what dividend they pay, but 
I know from the statement that was made by the 
secretary, that the charges were so high that they 
could not develop the resources of the mines. 

8552. (Mr. Ayrton .) Do you know the cost of 
cartage in Ireland per ton per mile-?^I do not. 

8553. Do you know that it is estimated at Qd. per 

ton ? I know it is very low, but I know at the same 

time that it can be carried on the railways at a 
twentieth part at what they cart it at. 

8554. Do you know the rate for carrying copper 
ore on the railway ?— I do not know any of the 
charges ; I merely look at the broad fact that carts 
are employed in carrying alongside the railways, and 
that the railways can carry at a twentieth part of the 
cost of cartage. 

8555. You were asked simply whether you could 
mention any particular industry which was impeded 
or obstructed or prejudiced by the present railway 
rates that are charged ?— I say with regard to de- 
veloping the mineral resources of the country. 

8556. Do you know of anything besides copper 

ore ? I do not know anything with regard to the 

particulars of the mines. - But I will state another case 
with regard to cattle. Anyone travelling in Ireland 
will see droves of cattle going alongside the railway ; 
what is the cause of that ? The reason is that the 



* Extract from the report of the meeting of the Wicklow 
Copper Mining Company’s shareholders, from the “ Irish Times ’ 
of October 30th “ Mr. Geoghean, ‘ The carts carry the ore for 
miles to Arklow, and when they can compete with the railway 
it shows something rotten in the state of Denmark.’ ” 
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charges are so high that they are unable to send them W. 
by railway, and consequently they drive them along 
the road. One of the directors of the Midland Railway 1 5 _ 
told me that his own cattle were driven to market or 
were driven on foot to the ports for exportation when 
he wanted to sell them, on account of the high charges 
that were made on the railway, and that he could send 
them a great deal cheaper on foot. 

8557. (Capt. Galton.) Do you intend the purchase 
of those Irish railways to be a compulsory purchase ? 

There must necessarily be an Act passed before it 

can be carried out. 

8558. To compel them to sell ? — Yes. 

8559. Upon the conditions which you have named ? 

Yes. Assuming they would meet with general 

assent from the parties interested. 

8560. Do you propose that there should be a uniform 
tariff for both goods and passengers over the whole 
country ? — Yes, a uniform tariff for both goods and 
passengers over the whole country. 

8561. Without reference to water communication ? 
—Without reference to anything. I would make a 
uniform tariff' for passengers. I have already men- 
tioned that it would be necessary to settle the tariff for 
goods according to the circumstances of each case. 

8562. You are aware, are you not, that Ireland has 
already a system of water communication throughout 
the country which is very perfect ? — -I know that very 
Well. 

8563. It is more perfect than in England, is it not ? 

— I know it is very good. 

8564. And the roads ? — Are likewise very good. 

8565. Do you supplement the road and water com- 
munication by placing the railway system under 
Government as well ?— I do. 

8566. Your argument is based, is it not, upon the 
exceptional condition of Ireland ? — My argument 
is based upon the exceptional condition of Ireland, 
and upon the fact that it would be a great boon for 
the country, and that it is -wished by the Irish people, 
and that they are willing to pay any loss that might 
be incurred. 

8567. How has it been ascertained that the Irish 
people are willing to pay ? — I assume that before this 
project would be carried out it would be ascertained 
from the public feeling whether or not they were 
willing. I only speak from my communication with 
many influential gentlemen whom I have spoken to on 
the subject. I assume from that that they are willing. 
As a matter of course, if a project of this sort were 
proposed there would be such an expression of public 
opinion in Ireland on the subject as would put the 
question at rest one way or the other. I only go upon 
general grounds, that where the benefits would be so 
great and the contingent payment so small, there could 
be no doubt whatever as to the result of an appeal to 
the opinion of the people of Ireland ; I consider it a 
matter of some doubt whether there would be in fact a 
necessity for any payment at all beyond this profit of 
200,000/., but in any case I consider that a direct tax 
would be only required for a few years. 

8568. (Chairman.) But suppose that the result 
were that the people of Ireland expressed themselves 
very willing to have this reduction take place in the 
railway rates, and to have the railways transferred to 
the Government, but that they thought that the loss 
incurred ought to fall upon the whole United Kingdom, 
what would you say then ? — Then I should not give it 
to them ; certainly not. 

8569. You think that as a matter of fairness it 
ought to be done at the cost of Ireland or not at all ? 
— I think as a matter of fairness to all parties we are 
bound to look as much at justice to England and Scot- 
land, as at justice to Ireland. If it should be found that 
the Irish people say “We want to travel at exceedingly 
“ low rates, and we want to pay nothing oui'selves, 
“ but we want the English people and the Scotch 
“ people to pay for us,” I should think there could be 
no two opinions about it, and that the Government 
would never entertain a proposition of the sort. But 
speaking as far as I know from my personal knowledge 
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on the subject, there would be no objection whatever 
on the part of the Irish people to pay whatever was 
necessary to indemnify the State. 

8570. Of course it would be impossible for you to 
answer for the Irish people as to that point ?— No 
doubt ; I can only speak as any other private in- 
dividual. 

8571. ( Capt . Galton.') You are aware that at the 
present time the railways work principally in connexion 
with certain ports of Ireland, and that the competition 
which exists is a competition for drawing the traffic 
to those particular ports. If the railways were under 
one management, and that a Government management, 
do you anticipate any difficulty arising from the dif- 
ferent interests of the several ports being brought to 
bear upon the Government, in order to obtain addi- 
tional facilities for the port with which they are con- 
nected ? — No ; I do not see any difficulty that could 
arise on that score, because, the rates being perfectly 
equal to every port, there would be no unfairness to 
one port more than another. It appears to me that 
one of the great objections to the present system is, 
that railway directors are enabled to favour one par- 

Tlie witness 



ticular port at the expense of another, and thus fre- 
quently exercise a very unfair and prejudicial influence. 

8572. If you had a uniform rate, independent of 
any competition by sea or water carriage, might not 
the result to some extent be, that the traffic between 
certain places upon which the revenue of the existing 
companies depends, might be seriously diminished ?-_ 
That might be. But in carrying out a great scheme 
of that sort we cannot help those slight difficulties 
that may arise. 

8573. If that traffic were diminished, would not it 
to some extent upset the calculations upon which you 
base your opinion of the receipts? — No, I do not 
think so, because it extends over the whole of Ireland 
and the deficiencies in one place would, I consider, be 
made up by the over proceeds in another place. 

8574. But in fixing the rates between different 
{daces you would pay no attention to any competition 

which existed by other means of communication ? 

None whatever ; I would have the same rates to every 
place, and give no favour to one party more than to 
another. It would open a door to great abuse, any 
departure from a uniform system. 

withdrew. 



Adjourned. 



The following statement was afterwards handed in by the ivilncss: 
Irish Railways. 

Government Profit and Loss Account by the adoption of the low scale of fares and charges on goods 



To loss on passenger traffic 20 
To loss on goods traffic - 10 
To interest on 1, 000,000i. at 



By profit on class of railway 
No. 1 - . -9 

By profit on class No. 2-3 
By profit on class No. 8-1 
By profit on the amalgama- 
tion of the railways under 
one management - ll 



in evidence. 



By balance 15,000?. 
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Proposal of Judge Longfield on the Subject of Railway Reform. 
( Referred to in his Answers to Questions 2932-5, 2936.) 



The following plan is proposed as fitted to carry out the 
wishes of the public without injustice to the proprietors of 
railway shares. Let an experiment be tried on any great 
network of railways, for instance, on the great lines which 
connect the south of Ireland and the cities of Cork, Lime- 
rick, and Waterford with Dublin. Those lines belong to 
two companies, viz.. The Great Southern and Western, 
and the Waterford and Limerick Railway Companies. Let 
the State guarantee to those companies for 10 years the 
profit which they are likely to make under the present 
system, say 4\ per cent, for the Great Southern and 
Western, and 1 per cent, for the Waterford and Limerick 
Company. 

In return for this, the Government is to have the right 
to appoint one director on each board, who is to be called 
the Official Director. He is to have the right to sit and vote 
on every board and committee, to inspect all the books 
and accounts, and to receive such information as he requires 
from all the officers of the company. 

After consultation with the board of directors and the 
chief officers of the company, the official director is to 
have the absolute right to settle the tariff of fares to be 
charged for passengers and goods, and the times, and num- 
ber, and speed of trains. The profits are to be applied, in 
the first place, to indemnify the State against the dividend 
which it guarantees to the railway proprietors, and if there 
should be any surplus, one half ought to be paid into the 
Consolidated Fund, and the other half distributed as divi- 
dend among the shareholders. If the increased accommo- 
dations provided for the public under this arrangement 
should create the necessity of building new stations, engines, 
or carriages, or of incurring any other expense that ought 
to be charged to the capital account of the company, the 
Treasury is to have the power of making the advances 
necessary for the purpose, and to receive interest on such ad- 
vances at the rate of 4 per cent., before any of the profits 
beyond the guaranteed dividend shall be distributed among 
the shareholders. At the expiration of the 10 years of the 
guarantee it shall be left to the Board of Trade to determine 
what proportion of such advances shall be repaid by the 
company, and the certificate of the Board shall be sufficient 
authority to the company to increase its capital accordingly 
by the issue of new shares or bonds. If the official 
director shall be of opinion that there is anything in the ex- 
penditure of the company, or in its mode of keeping its 
accounts injurious to the interests of the public, or tending 
to reduce its profits and increase the burden of the guaran- 
tee, the question is to be left to the decision of the Board 
of Trade. The advantages of the proposed arrangement 
are, 1st, That it does not add materially to the patronage of 
the Government. No new office is to be created except 
that of official director, to which of course a competent 
salary must be attached. 2nd. The interests of the travel- 
ling and commercial public are protected, since the official 
director will have the power of ordering as much accommo- 
dation, and fixing as low a rate of charge as the Government 
may from time to time think proper to direct. 3rd. No 
injustice is done to the railway companies on whose lines 
the experiment is to be made, as they are guaranteed against 
any loss which might arise from the experiment. 4th. As 
the official director will necessarily acquire an intimate 
knowledge of all the details of railway management, and its 
receipts and expenses, he can order such reduction of fares 
and alteration of trains as will produce a benefit to the 
public far exceeding the expense which the guarantee will 
impose on the State. 

It may be objected that this plan is a partial one, calcu- 
lated to confer a benefit only on those parts of Ireland 
through which the railways flow that are the subject of the 
experiment, This is undoubtedly true to some extent, but 
it is not an essential part of the plan that the experiment 
should be confined to one network of railways. On the 
contrary, there is no difficulty in extending it to every rail- 
way in Ireland, although if the Government wishes to 
proceed cautiously it may try the experiment on a more 
limited scale. If it succeeds, it will at once become general. 
If the sanguine expectations of those who call for railway 
reform should be realized, and reduction of rates be followed 
by increased profits, there can be no doubt that the example 
will be readily followed by all other railways. I am not, 
however, very confident of this result. A more probable 
result may be that there will be a small loss, bearing no 
proportion to the benefits conferred upon the public. In 
12052. 3 



this event the experiment would be substantially successful, 
and the Government would have no hesitation in making 
similar arrangements with all other railway companies. 
Whatever may be the result, the nation will have the ma- 
terials to enable it to decide whether it will procure the 
benefits of reduced fares and increased accommodation by 
paying the price which is necessary in order to procure them 
with justice. 

Something like the above plan, although it may vary in 
details, seems to be the only course by which any great re- 
form in railway management can be effected without in- 
justice. 

The principal facts are admitted by all parties. The 
railway companies have undertaken to make certain rail- 
ways subject to conditions as to trains and fares imposed 
on them by various Acts of Parliament. The companies 
have fulfilled those conditions, and it is admitted that the 
country has derived immense advantages from the railways, 
although it is alleged that those advantages are not so great 
as they might have been if the railways had been differently 
managed. On the other hand, the railway companies have 
not made any extraordinary profits. Their profits are in 
fact less than the ordinary return to capital invested in any 
other trade. It would therefore be unjust to introduce any 
changes to reduce the profits of those who have already lost 
by the compact under which the railwa}'s were constructed, 
in order to increase the advantages given to those who have 
been exclusively gainers by the transaction. The public 
say to the companies, “ Reduce your fares, and increase the 
“ accommodation you give us, and you will find that the 
“ traffic will increase so much that you will gain instead of 
“ losing by the change.” The companies reply, “ We are 
“ by no means sure of that, and therefore we do not wish to 
“ try the experiment, but as you say that you are confident 
“ that it will succeed, and as in any case you will gain con- 
“ siderably by it, you ought to run the risk which you 
“ think is so small.” 

This appears unanswerable, the public which is to profit 
by the experiment ought to encounter the risk : and the 
only point to be considered is, how to do this at the least 
expense. 

It will also be the duty of the official director to take 
care that the reduction of fares shall be made in such a 
manner as not to interfere unduly with rival modes of con- 
veyance, such as canal companies, or even other railway 
companies, if the experiment be partially made. 

I believe that the experiment ought to be gradually and 
cautiously made, because it is impossible beforehand to 
form a reasonable conjecture of the effects which a consider- 
able reduction of their rates may have upon railway com- 
panies. 

Some of the calculations that I have seen are very wild. 
Thus one ingenious writer assumes that the rates through 
the United Kingdom may be reduced to one-third of their 
present amount, and that this would probably double the 
traffic without increasing the working expenses, and that the 
loss of net income might be estimated at five millions a year. 

Now, taking the entire traffic of the United Kingdom 
to be at present 36 millions a year, which is a fair 
approximation to the truth, it is a matter of easy arith- 
metical demonstration that the annual loss on the above 
suppositions will be 12 instead of five millions. 

It is also, I think, clear that the traffic of most railways 
cannot be doubled without a considerable increase in the 
working expenses. In the case of goods, the load is practi- 
cally limited by the worst gradient on the line. This limit 
has been already reached in many instances ; and, in such 
cases, if the traffic be increased, the working expenses must 
be increased in nearly the same proportion. 

As to the passenger trains, when the number of passen- 
gers by any train exceeds the average of 70 for the whole 
distance (which implies that there will be a considerably 
greater number over particular parts and on special 
occasions), it is generally found to be more convenient to 
the public and to the railway company to meet additional 
traffic by putting on an additional train, instead of crowd- 
ing the passengers into the trains already existing. The 
consequence is, that, whether the annual gross receipts of a 
railway be 1,000/. or 4,000/. per mile, the proportion of the 
working expenses to the gross receipts is found to be about 
the same. The proportion is generally between 40 and 50 
per cent., and depends on the nature of the traffic, the rates, 
the gradients, and the state of the permanent way. 

A 
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The modes proposed of avoiding or diminishing the loss 
of five millions (which ought to be computed at 12 millions) 
are, I think, fallacious. One is, that the saving by amal- 
gamation of railways is calculated, or rather guessed, at 
two millions. To judge of the correctness of this guess, it 
is enough to observe that every penny of expense on each 
train mile is about equivalent to a total annual expense of 
half a million. Thus a total saving of two millions a year 
will imply a saving of 4 d. per mile ; and, on examining the 
items which compose the working expenses, it appears im- 
possible that a mere amalgamation could cause a reduction 
of 4d. 

On the most important items, and on the largest lines, 
it would have no influence whatever. 

Another mode suggested of saving the loss is, that the 
State can borrow money on better terms than the railways. 
This seems an illusory source of profit. People are satisfied 
with less interest from the State because the security is 
better, and the transaction is not subject to any stamps. 
But it is not a legitimate financial transaction for the State 
to borrow money at low interest in order to lend it at 
higher interest on imperfect security, and no calculation 
of the profit of the proceeding is sound which leaves 
the insecurity entirely out of the question, especially 
when that insecurity is about to be increased by an ex- 
periment. 

So far as the low rate of interest is caused by the 
exemption from stamp duty, the State cannot have much 
profit, for it losses nearly as much by the exemption as it 
gains by the low rate of interest. 

It is probable that an issue of Government stock, to the 



value of the railways of the United Kingdom, would lower 
the funds more than 15 per cent. There is a limit to the 
number of persons who are willing to accept the low rate 
of interest in consideration of the other advantages which 
the funds possess, and it is clear that railway shareholders 
are chiefly persons who, to the extent at least of their 
shares, prefer the higher, although less secure, income 
derived from railways to the lower and more certain divi- 
dends from the funds. 

I have made the above observations, not as an argument 
against the reduction of railway fares, but in order that it 
may be made with a full knowledge of its effects. I believe 
that no considerable reduction can be made without a loss 
which will not be covered by increased traffic for several 
years. I believe that the loss must fall upon the national 
finances chiefly, and that the expedients proposed to prevent 
the loss are illusory, and that ample compensation will be 
found in the increased wealth of the country consequent 
upon the reduction. The gain to the customers of the rail- 
ways will necessarily be far more than the loss of net income 
to the railways. The latter will be equal to the reduction 
of charges on the old traffic, minus the profit on the in- 
crease of traffic ; the gain will be the reduction on the old 
traffic, plus half the reduction on the new traffic. The 
indirect advantages of a reduction are probably still greater, 
but they cannot be made the subject of calculation. 

I beg leave respectfully to submit these remarks to the 
members of the Royal Commission on Railways. 

W. Longfield. 

47, Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin, 

May 1865. 
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Royal Commission on Railways. 

House of Lords, 

Sir, Westminster, S.W., 1865. 

I am directed to forward you the enclosed summary of 
Her Majesty’s commands to this Commission, and to ask 
whether you are desirous of offering evidence on any of the 
subjects referred to therein. 

If so, I shall be obliged by your sending me the names 
of the witnesses who propose to come before the Commis- 
sion, and a short statement of the general nature of the 
evidence they would give. 

I am, &c. 

William Pole, Secretary. 

Royal Commission on Railways, 1865. 
Commissioners : — 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., F.R.S., Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Donoughmore. 

The Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P., F.R.S. 

The Hon. E. F. Leveson Gower, M.P. 

The Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P. 

Sir Rowland Hill, K.C.B., F.R.S.. 

J. A. Roebuck, Esq., M.P. 

T. B. Horsfall, Esq., M.P. 

Robert Dalglish, Esq., M.P. 

Geo. Carr Glyn, Esq., M.P. 

A. S. Ayrton, Esq., M.P. 

Capt. Douglas Galton, R.E., F.R.S. 

E. T. Hamilton, Esq. 

J. R. M'Clean, Esq., Pres. Inst. C.E. 

William Pole, F.R.S., Secretary. 
Five Commissioners to form a Quorum. 

House of Lords, 

Westminster, S.W., March, 1865. 



Summary of Her Majesty’s Commands to the 
Commission. 

1. To inquire into the charges now and heretofore made 
by the railway companies of Great Britain and Ireland, for 
the conveyance of passengers, parcels, goods, minerals, 
animals, agricultural products, and other merchandise. 

2. And into the equality or difference of such charges 
under similar circumstances, whether as between different 
companies, or by the same company in different cases ; and 
whether there are any special circumstances which render 
necessary such inequality or difference. 

3. And into the actual costs of such conveyance. 

4. To compare such costs and charges with those (rela- 
tively to the accommodation and service) on Foreign 
Railways. 

5. To report whether (with a due regard to the progressive 
extension of the railway system) it would be practicable, by 
any changes in the law ; 

a. To effect a more convenient interchange of traffic 
between the several systems of railways ; and 

b. More economical arrangements for the working of 
railways ; so as to make any considerable reduction in the 
costs of conveyance ; 

c. And in the charges to the public ; 

d. And to secure more effectually the safe, expeditious, 
punctual and cheap transit of passengers and merchandise; 

e. With as near an approach as may be to uniformity 
of charge, and equality of treatment for all persons under 
similar circumstances. 



i 
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(Irish Inquiry.) 

Copy of a Letter from the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the President of this Commission. 



11, Carlton House Terrace, 

My Lord Duke, April 11, 1865. 

Many of the representatives of Ireland in the House 
of Commons have expressed in Parliament their desire that 
the examination into the Irish railway system and its opera- 
tion, which is included in the general inquiry undertaken 
by the Royal Commission under your Grace’s presidency, 
should not be postponed until after the case of the railways 
of Great Britain shall have undergone investigation. 

Her Majesty’s Government are under the impression that 
the case of the Irish Railways is comparatively simple, and 
that the facts connected with it might probably be collected 
at an early period, under the auspices and instructions of 
the Commission, but without interruption to that course of 
inquiry into more difficult and complex, as well as more 
extended, questions upon which the Commission may 
already have entered; and they accordingly entered into an 



engagement to bring this matter under the consideration of 
the Commission. 

I have therefore to request that your Grace will be good 
enough to consult with your colleagues in the Commission 
upon the question which I have submitted ; and I have to ■ 
express the readiness of Her Majesty’s Government to co- 
operate with the Commission by providing, should it in 
their judgment be necessary, additional assistance with a 
view to the more speedy and convenient collection of the 
information which is desired. 

I have the honour to remain. 

Your Grace’s very obedient 

and faithful servant, 

(Signed) W. E. Gladstone. 

His Grace 

The Duke of Devonshire, K.G., 

&c. &c. &c. 

Lismore Castle, Lismore. 



Appendix lx. 

(Irish Inquiry.) 

Statement of Mr. G. W. Shannon as to Obstructive Policy followed by Directors of Irish Railways. 



Dublin, 13, Leeson Park, 
Sm, May 5, 1865. 

Referring to your letter of 26th ultimo, I have 
now respectfully to submit for consideration of your 
Commissioners the following observations bearing upon 
the attainment of more extended and economical traffic 
by the Irish railway system, but in doing so details must 
be necessarily omitted, and only the results stated, lest 
the views of an individual shareholder may be unduly 
obtruded on the Commissioners’ attention. 

An Act passed in the year 1847 which contained 
powers for amalgamating the lines of railway between 
the city of Belfast, the distance being 113 miles, under 
upwards of 30 directors, but no action was taken on it 
by the directors of the respective companies, nor was 
any effort made to consolidate their service until the 
year 1863, when the shareholders raised the question 
and began to take a more active part in the management 
of their property, the discovery of the Act of 1847 
followed, and its suppression for 17 years, but appeals 
to the directors to cany out the intention of the Legis- 
lature, to save working expenses, and to open up the 
resources of the northern districts were met by oppo- 
sition from all the boards, to whose half-yearly reports 
for the years 1863, 1864, and 1865 on this subject the 
Commissioners are for convenience referred in the 
Appendix. 

A Bill was, in December 1864, promoted by some of 
the dissentient shareholders, which was discussed at the 
general meetings in Dublin on 24th and 28th February 
1865, when the directors of the Dublin and Drogheda 
and the Dublin and Belfast Junction Companies caused 
the Bill to be withdrawn, but finding the feeling of the 
shareholders strongly expressed, the directors under- 
took at length to carry out amalgamation themselves, if 
left in their hands. 

At a general meeting held in Belfast on the 15th 
February 1865, by the Ulster Railway Company, a 
resolution was carried by the shareholders against 
the directors and in favour of amalgamation. 

Looking, therefore, to the facts that for 18 years the 
powers given for amalgamating the lines have lain 
dormant, and the intentions of the Legislature have 
been frustrated, that notwithstanding its manifest ad- 
vantages no effort of the shareholders has proved suc- 
cessful to accomplish it, I consider that to Government 
intervention alone can we look for this indispensable 
preliminary to large savings and developed trade, with 
much higher rates of dividend to the shareholders. 

In the management of the Midland Railway (Dublin 
and Galway) I am more directly interested by reason of 
the propinquity of my stepson’s estates in the county 



of Westmeath and King’s county, and I would invite 
attention to the management as evidence of how far a 
large existing traffic and the germs of very profitable 
carrying trade may be jeopardised. 

The dividend paid by the board was five per cent, for 
some years, which induced investments, but in the year 
1864 it was surmised by some of the shareholders that 
the management was improvident, and the accounts 
having been examined, it was conceived necessary to 
appeal to the proprietary on the subject, a committee of 
whom sat for several days prior to the general meeting 
of September 1864, and under the able direction of 
Lord Clonbrook, they were so well supported that after 
a contest with the directors a section of them pre- 
sented for re-election were removed, and their report 
was rejected by the general meeting. 

At the next general meeting a two per cent, dividend 
was offered instead of four per cent, of the preceding 
half year, and the chairman admitted that no dividend 
was justified, that the working expenses for the three 
preceding years had averaged 51 per cent., and that 
there was no fund reserved for renewals, although such 
was regularly stated in the reports annually presented; 
a committee of shareholders was thereupon moved by 
Lord Castlemaine, and only postponed to the next 
meeting pending the creation of 300,0001. of preference 
stock : the same course will probably be taken at the 
next September meeting as at the last, but from the 
expense and trouble thus entailed on the shareholders 
to check the management of the line, some interven- 
tion by Government would appear likely to prove 
salutary. 

I take no exception to the management of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Line (Dublin and Cork), 
nor am I aware that other proprietors do so, although 
the third-class service is rather limited ; but the traffic 
accommodation provided by it and its branches is not 
at all what such extensive districts require as are 
traversed by them. 

Having thus briefly touched on the condition of the 
lines in which I am interested, I have to add that the 
interests directly affected, and the nature of the ques- 
tions which are indirectly influenced by the scope of 
the pending inquiry, render it scarcely subordinate in 
moment to any which has attracted the attention of 
Government in Ireland. 

I have, &c. 

William Pole, Esq., (Signed) George Wm. Shannon. 

Secretary, 

Royal Commission on Railways, 

House of Lords, Westminster. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS: 



APPENDIX. 



(Northern Lines.) 

No. 1. 1847. Act enabling the companies to amalga- 
mate, &c. 

No. 2. 1863, December 31st. Report of the Dublin 
and Belfast Junction directors states that — “Since the 
last half-yearly meeting amalgamation has engaged the 
attention of the directors, and negotiations have taken 
place between the boards of the three companies, - 
which do not, they regret to say, indicate any prospect 
of accomplishing this object.” 

No. 3. 1864, June 30th. Report of same states that 
— “ Amalgamation of the three companies would not 
have the assent of the Dublin and Drogheda and Ulster 
Companies, and that the subject of ■amalgamation of 
the three companies or any of them should not be 
pressed.” 

No. 4. 1864, June 30th. Report of the Dublin and 
Drogheda directors states that — “ In pursuance of a 
resolution of the sharehalders for amalgamation two 
meetings took place with the directors of the Belfast 
Junction Company, but without result.” 

No. 5. 1864, December 23rd. A Bill promoted by 
shareholders to oblige the directors of the Dublin and 
Drogheda and the Dublin and Belfast Junction Com- 
panies to amalgamate. 



No_. 6. 1865, J anuary 6th. Circular letter of the 
Dublin and Drogheda directors objecting to amalga- 
mation unless the directors of the Ulster Company 
should agree. 

. No. 7. 1865, February 10th. Report of the Dublin 
and Drogheda directors agreeing to amalgamate with 
the Belfast Junction Company alone. ' 

No. 8. 1865," February 18th. Report of the Dublin 
. and Belfast Junction directors agreeing to the amalga- 
mation with the Dublin and Drogheda Company alone. 

No. 9: 1865, February 15th. Report of the general 
meeting of the Ulster- Company and of resolution 
carried for amalgamation of the three companies. 

No. 10. 1865, January. Westminster Review and 
article on amalgamation of Irish northern lines. 

(Midland Railway.) 

No. 11. 1864, September 22nd. Report of the di- 
rectors states 12,0001. reserved fund and four per cent, 
dividend. 

No. 12. 1864, September. Circular letter of the share- 
holders to organize opposition to the directors, and (the 
Honourable Captain Gough in the chair) resolution 
passed “ that the management of the Midland Railway 
has been attended with injurious results to the interests 
of the shareholders.” 

No. 13. Report of the general meeting. 

No. 14. 1865, March 23rd. Report of the directors. 

No. 15. Report of the general meeting. 



Appendix U. 



(Irish Railways.) 



Report of the Committee of the Chamber op Commerce of the Ci ty of Waterford appointed to inves- 
tigate into the present Working of the Railways to and from Waterford, and to bring the Result of their 
Inquiries before the Notice of the Royal Commissioners on Railways sitting in London. 



Your Committee considers that the railway commu- 
nications of Ireland are generally very defective, and that 
the interchange of traffic is much obstructed, and the 
convenience of the public is not sufficiently considered in 
the arrangements. The only parts of the country well 
served are those commanded by the lines running directly 
into Dublin. The interference of Parliament to secure a 
proper development and extension of the railway system is 
much required, and is essential to the well-being of the 
country. 

The non-existence of railway communication between the 
north and south through the midland districts of Ireland is 
much felt, and attempts have been made from time to time 
to supply the want by parties interested therein, whose 
efforts have only very lately been partially successful, in 
consequence of the decided opposition given by existing 
railway companies to the bills sought for that purpose. 

The absence also of due co-operation between the 
railways is very injurious to the trading and travelling 
public, by withholding from them those facilities to which 
they are fairly entitled. For instance, although the 
distance between Waterford and Dublin is only 112 miles, 
in consequence of the want of harmonious working between 
the Great Southern and Western and the Waterford and 
Kilkenny railways, the citizens of Waterford have no daily 
return communication with the metropolis, and we trust that 
the Royal Commissioners will see fit to recommend such 
arrangements as will ensure this required accommodation. 

Furthermore, third-class passengers can only reach 
Dublin by leaving Waterford at 7.30 a.m., remaining in 
Kilkenny from 9.15 a.m. till 6.40 p.m., and not arriving in 
Dublin till 10.10 at night, thus occupying nearly 15 hours, 
and, when returning, must necessarily stop one night at 
Kilkenny (Sundays excepted, when a delay of 5$ hours 
occurs there), thus practically defeating the wise provisions 
of the Legislature relative to third-class passengers. 

Another great inconvenience suffered by the public of the 
south of Ireland arises from defective arrangements at the 
Limerick junction, where passengers are delayed a consider- 
able time before they can pursue their journey to the 
respective stations they are booked for, as will appeal 1 by 
the following memorandum. 

Up Trains from Waterford via Limerick Junction to 
Dublin and intermediate Stations. 



Leaving Waterford at - 
Loaves j unction at - 



0.0 AM 
10.34 AM 
Delay — 




l>elay- j No delay. 



Trains from Cork to Waterford. 



Leaving Cork at - 
Leaves junction 


8.0 AM 
10. »t am 
12.22 pm 


11.40 AM 
1.47 PM 


4.57 rii 
5.25 PM 


12. is' AM 


10.10 PM 
12.8 AM 
12.15 AM 




Delay— 
141 "1 


Delay— 
111. 38 m. 


Delay — . 
28 min. 


Delay— 
4 li. 10 m. 





The Committee also considers that the postal arrange- 
ments are very unsatisfactory ; time is most unnecessarily 
wasted on the railways, as by an acceleration of the trains 
from the Kildare junction to Waterford to a speed equal to 
that of those from that place to Cork, the mails would 
reach Waterford at 12.20 p.m., and need not be despatched 
till 1.50 p.m., the advantages of which to the traders of this 
city would be very great. 

This Committee further considers that some steps might 
be taken by Government to benefit Ireland through the 
railway system, as a very effectual mode of developing the 
resources of the country, and we trust that the Royal Com- 
missioners will especially turn their attention to this branch 
of the subject of their inquiries, and, in default of private 
speculation, that they suggest that Government might take 
steps to make such lines of railway as are essential to open 
up large and important districts, and to fill up such links 
of communication as are now incomplete. 

Your Committee also wish to observe that a large amount 
of the capital of this country has become locked up in original 
railway securities, which have been rendered unprofitable 
owing to the large rate of interest required to be paid on 
preference shares and on debenture stock, and they would 
therefore respectfully recommend that Government should 
make to such railways as can show good and sufficient 
security permanent loans at a rate of interest not exceeding 
3a per cent, of sufficient amount to enable them to pay off 
their present bonded debts and preference shares. 

The proprietary would thus be benefited to a very large 
extent, and Government would thereby obtain such right 
of control as would enable them to insist on proper 
facilities being afforded to the public. 

All the foregoing is respectfully submitted to the Royal 
Commissioners on Railways by the Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the city of Waterford appointed 
for such purpose. 



(Signed) Samuel Harris, 
President of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Chairman of the Committee. 
(Signed) George Gibson, 
Waterford, 15th May 1865. Secretary. 
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IRISH RAILWAYS. 

Extracts from Returns to the Board of Trade for the Year 1863 
relative to Irish Railways. 
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KOYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS: 



IRELAND. 

RETURNS by the several Railway Companies in Ireland, showing the Traffic of the respective 



, NAME OF 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
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fl 


Length of 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 


GOODS TRAFFIC. 


on 3lst Dee. 
1803. 


Number os Passengers 
(exclusive of Holders of Season 
and Periodical Tickets). 


Number of Holders of Sea- 
son andPeriodical Tickets. 
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3 


1 
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Live Stock. 
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Cattle. 
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Coal and Coke. 
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Tons. 




See "51 
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Western.” 




























See “ Great Southern and Western.” 




























See “Dubli 


and Belfast Ju 


notion.” 




























See “ Ulster 
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49 




49 


49 


135,513 


292,162 


257,273 


631, 64S 


. 2.35S 


30 


277 


980 


10.319 


3,746 


1,769 


8,779 


18,186 


21,905 


37,353 


f 100 


7 


93 


100 


100,626 


142,233 


59S.906 


311,765 


843 


272 


915 


1,840 


5S.950 


12,518 


4,686 


29,-161 


28,404 


57,805 


137,238 


| 86 




36 


36 




29,561 


104,530 


1 o90o 


210 


32 


381 


257 


5,451 


2,934 


1,129 


4.8S7 




4,887 


27,978 


l IS 




15 


15 


8,249 


12,493 




7S.4S0 




10 


574 


102 


S.463 






950 




950 


12,801 


151 


7 


1M 


151 


128,747 


184,287 




1,074,208 


1,078 


314 


1,870 


2,205 


72.S64 


15,452 


5,815 


35,298 


28,404 


63,702 


178,017 
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8,822 


4S.707 
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108,728 


163,190 


325,395 


597,313 


300 


23 


71 


891 


1.C5S 


3,43S 


13,399 


421 




421 


17, 8M 


6 




6 
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83,511 


169,540 


331,649 


531,700 


181 
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63 


56 


7 


63 


46,508 


81,913 


14-1,203 


272,050 




305 


1,005 


2,547 


11,651 


6,021 


6,808 








120,1491 


02 


32 


43 


75 


91,450 


15-000 


414,385 


663,485 


274 


425 


1,850 


2,729 


31,475 


3S,090 


23,574 








85,1551 
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23 


23 


15,402 


18,327 


63,599 


97,323 


11 


13 


902 


1,030 


10.852 


24,968 


1,833 


1,823 


952 


2,775 


4,357 


f “ 


12 


73 


85 


192,191 


871,095 


593,570 


1,156,856 


934 


106 


486 


2,770 


5,000 


5,030 


12,993 


2,00S 


18,390 


20.39S 


38,652 


l 6 


0 




6 


176.961 


,098,451 


1, 114.59S 


2,390,010 


2,456 






2,216 
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73 


91 




,469,546 


1,703,163 
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3,440 


106 
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5,006 
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151,839 


260.S34 


499,832 


912,505 
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100,578 


49,482 




49.4S2 


2S4.253 
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17,867 


34,829 




48 
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22,802 


224 




224 


11.7S4 


21 




21 


21 


3,106 
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3,677 


12,186 




17 


313 


146 


917 


1,217 


3,769 


4 




4 


2,707 


17 




17 


17 


6 -5. 


12,818 


33,833 


53,185 




21 


289 


247 


1,770 


2,058 


6,240 


1,815 




1,815 


28,911 


391 


188 


223 


411 


167,551 


289,895 


0 


1,012,055 




061 


8,695 


7,848 


117, 61S 


125,728 


193,389 


51,025 




51,025 


327,655 


r 130 


o 




131 


22,028 




240,709 


322,288 


42 


92 


713 


1,180 


47,015 


6,989 


91,326 








121,633 


1 15 




15 




1,577 


2,914 


16,750 


21,241 




4 


115 


67 


4,272 


816 


7,895 








11,853 






13 




771 


1,635 




13,904 








31 


103 


80 


2,138 








2,139 


145 


9 
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24,376 


64,100 


2039,7 


357,433 


42 


90 


828 


1,228 


51,390 


7,891 


101,359 
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Athenry and Tuam 
Ba|enalstown and j 
Banbridge Junction 
Banbridge, Lisburn, and I 
Belfast - - -S 

(Leased.) 

BelfastandCounty Down* 
Belfast^ and Northern j 

Londonderry and Cole- 1 
Carrictcfergus and Larne ] 

Total, (Belfast and) 
Northern Counties) S 
Carrickfergus and Larne 
Cork and Bandon - 
Cork and Kinsalo June- j 

Cork and Limerick Direct 
Cork and Youghal* 

Cork, Blackrock, and) 
Passaget - -S 
Dublin and Belfast) 
Junction - -5 

JraeSon 1 ”)® “ Banbndse 
Dublin and Drogheda - 
Dublin and Kingstown - 
Dublin and Meath 

Dublin, Wicklow, and) 
Wexford - -5 

Dublin and Kingstown 

Total (Dublin, Wick-) 
low, and Wexford -S 

Finn Valley 
Norl 

3reat Southern 
Western 
^(Including “ Iris^South- j 

Irish South-Eastern 
^Bagenalstowu and) ! | 
Wexford - -} 



Total (Great South-) 
ern and West" 1 -"' • ' 

Irish N<orth- Western, - 1 1 
Clones and Cavan Branch |1 

Finn Valley 

From fth Sep 
Total (Irish North-) 
Western) 1 

Killarney Juneti 
Limerick & Castl 
Limerick and Ennis - 1 



• Return for the year ending 31st January 1864. 
t Return for the year ending 31st October 1863. 
t Including minerals. 
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APPENDIX TO MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



- IRELAND, 

Railways in Passengers and Goods during the Year ended 31st December 1863. 



number op 
TRAINS RUN. 


NUMBER OP MILES 
TRAVELLED BY 
TRAINS. 


AVERAGE PARES 
per Mile. 


RECEIPTS (GROSS) FROM PASSENGER TRAFFIC. I 


RECEIPTS 


(GROSS) FROM GOODS i 
TRAFFIC. ! 
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Live Stock. 
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! 
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3d Class (including 
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3 

|§ 


3 
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21,981 


1,248 


23,229 


188,162 


29,634 


217,846 


1-00 




0-71 








7,373 




2,662 
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20,001 
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34,461 
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93,345 
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1-89 
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32,135 




32,13 


193,895 




193,89 


2-15 




0-96 






6,552 


28,004 


17,021 


8,119 


59,690 


1,157 


1,860 


62,713 














62,713 
















.. 










A* 00* 


UTS” 


11,071 




, rp . 





nl 


, , „ 


111 


1 S 07 


ones 








0,572 


6,410 


12,98 


703,847 


497,999 


1,201,84 


2 . 1( 




n 






66,951 


68,979 


75,777 




19,947 


31,055 


262,70 


31,58 


9,282 




9,282 


124,49 


165,363 


428,072 


9SS 


170 


1,10. 


24,775 


8,468 


33,24. 


2-1. 


1-5 


0-9" 






969 


1204 


1,212 




3,38 


313 


130 


3,82 


97 


13 




IS 


u« 


2,949 


6,777 


1,252 




1,25 


26,292 




26,29 


2-10 




... 






42o 


511 


220 




1,15 


130 




1,286 


126 


1 






4k 


57: 


1,858 


1,978 


024 


2,60 


49,450 


15,600 


65,05 


1-7. 


1-4 


0-81 






1,044 


1,431 


2,271 




4,740 


213 




4,959 


324 


124 




124 


5,42 


5,870 


10,829 


10,790 


7,215 


18,00 


801,301 


022,067 


1,326,43 




.. 








69,389 


72,125 


79,48 




220,994 


20,603 


31,135 


272,78- 


33,010 


9,420 




9,420 


132,32 


174,75 


447 ,530 


6,570 


3,170 


9,740 


373,905 


149,230 


623,13 




. 










9,068 


18,77 


354 


34,01 


1,994 


4,690 


40,099 


3,388 








42,11. 


45,501 


86,205 


1,882 


06 


1,943 


17,936 


8,743 


26,67 












176 


283 


9S 




1,44 


89 




1,529 


36 








1,76 


2,128 


3,657 


58S 


417 


1,00 


5,980 


5,419 


11,39 












87 


116 


4S 




68 


18 




70 


7 








32 


39o 


1,102 


8,540 


4.148 


12,594 


- 


103,392 


561,213 


2'01 










6,079 


9,40 




354 


36,144 


2,101 


4>090 




3,82 










48,029 


90,961 



• Including Receipts for carriage of Minerals. t Exclusive of 8931. Tolls paid by Dublin and Meath Bailway Company. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS: 



PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 



Length of 



Number of Passengers 
^elusive of Holders of Season 
and Periodical Tickets). 



NAME OF 



RAILWAY COMPANY. 



‘Waterford and Limerick.' 



Limerick and Foynes - 
Londonderry and Cole- 



I See " Belfast audNortheru Counti 



Londonderry and Euni 



Londondcrryand'Lough) 
Swilly - -S 

Midland Great Western-) 
of Ireland - -j 
Great Northern and} 
Western - •> 

Athenry and Tuam - 



Total (.Midland Great I 
Western of Ireland) : 

Newry and Armagh 
Newry, Warrenpoint,' 
and Rostrevor 
Tralee and Killamey 



392,948 018,3181 112 



; Southern and Western.' 



Ulster 



tadowu, Dungannon, 
id Omagh Junction, 
ihridgo, Lisburn, 



Total, Ulster - 
Waterford and Kilkenny 
Waterford and Limerick- 
Waterford andKilkenny 
Limerick and Foynes - 
Limerick and Castle) 



id Limerick.' 



84,149 16S.398 29) 
24,038 38,100 72 



Total (Waterford) 
and Limerick) -j 
Waterford andTramore - 



82,0241 159, SCO 361,115 






Length 



Periods 
to which this 
Statement refc 
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Board of Trade, 1864. .TAMES BOOTH. 
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IRELAND. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS : 




* Including 7,687/. “ New relaying charged to Capital.” 
t Including 2,237/. “ Charged to Capital.” 
t The Receipts in Ireland are not subject to Government duty. 

No return of the Working Expenditure of the Cork and Kinsalc Railway has been received. 
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of Trade, 18 C 4 . JAMES BOOTH. 
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Return by several Railway Companies of their authorized Shake and Loan Capital 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS: 



The following RAILWAY COMPANIES have either abandoned their Undertakings, or have allowed the Powers 
granted by Parliament for the compulsory Purchase of Land, required for their construction, to expire previous to 
the 31st December 1863, without such Powers having been exercised. 
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. The Interest on Preference and Guaranteed 
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ldonderry and Coleraine - J |_ 588,538 176,050 146,522* 218,0 

and Northern (bounties - ] f 1,100,833 556,702 165,110 289, £ 

rickfergus and Lame- - j. 1863 151 -j 166,500 77,967 - - 29,5 

idonderry and Coleraine - J [ 588,538 176,050 146,522* 256, £ 



Table showing, for the Railways in Ireland, the Capital authorized, &c.~-continucd. 

I Total Canital raised on 81st Deo. in each Teal-. ! I I Preferential Charges, calculated 
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rnpatrick and Newry 
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ficklow, and Wexford 






* Including 32,0057. taken at 5 per cent. f Including 43,1127. taken at 5 per 




Table showing, for the Railways in Ireland, the Capital authorized, &c. — continued. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS 



Proportion 
per Cent. | 


Receipts, less 
Working 
Expenses 
done, during 
the Year, 
bear to Total 
Capital 
raised on 
31st Dec. 


? ? 1 l 1 1 1 1 i Mill!? % | J l 


Proportion percent, 
which the Receipts 
from Traffic, less 
the Working Ex- 
penses during the 
Tear, and the Pre- 
ference and Gua- 
ranteed Charges, 
and Interest on 
Loan on 31st Dec., 
bear to the Ordi- 
nary Share Capital 
raised on 31st Dec. 


' ■ ' 1 1 i i ii Mini i ? 1 ? 


Amount 

Surplus 

Income 

Deficit. 


£ 

Deficit 

474 

Deficit 

260 

Deficit 

913 

425 

39,656 

32,198 

31,732 

40,583 

Deficit 


, 1 fj 
1 = 1 1 1 S' 

& I * g g 


« § ! ! ! 1 1 1 ' i i 1 1 1 1 1 1 | | | | | 


Preferential Charges, calculated 
on the Amount of 
Preference and Loan Capital 
tending on 31st Dec. in each Year, 
from Returns furnished to 
Parliament. 


i 

§ 


£ 

3,130 

3,130 

3,153 

2,978 

9,883 

9,201 

12,351 

8,862 

12,290 

4,376 

8,866 

12,609 

8,877 

31,885 

325 

4,087 

3,505 

19,115 


Interest 

Loans. 


£ 

1,966 

1,966 

1,989 

1,814 

8,328 

5,208 

10,746 

4,863 

10,625 

2,376 

4,863 

10,726 

4,874 

13,419 

325 

3,471 

1,938 

4,421 


Interest on 
Preference 
and Guaran- 
teed Shares 
and Deben- 
ture Stock. 


13 ------ 5- 2- !-■ J 1 1 s -i 




Working 

Expenses 

during the 

Year, 
from the 
half-yearly 
Statements 
of the 
Companies. 


£ 

2,336 

2,353 

2,455 

2,185 

46,284 

59,407 

64,429 

70,252 

51,231 


Receipts 
rom Traffic 
during 
ho Year, as 
furnished 

Railway 
Companies 
to the 
Board of 
Trade. 


«! ! Ill: III 1 fmil I | I | J 


Total Capital raised on 31st Dec. in each Year, 1 
from Returns furnished to Parliament. J 




£ 

159,475 

159,385 

159,810 

156,310 

4,231 

4,331 

13,276 

13,276 

10,296 

13,959 

1,750 

1,160,784 

420,736 

1,242,974 

423,059 

1,273,258 

158,282 

424,117 

1,303,945 

175,082 

424,108 

1,144,900 

42,194 

178,973 

168,947 

593,774 


1 


£ 

39,475 

39,475 

39,900 

36,400 

205,453 

106,559 

264,161 

106,562 

261,110 

49,000 

106,582 

256,860 

49,000 

106,585 

289,638:] 

6,500 

74,980 

43,300 

98,868 


§i§!-so!iM 
?! j iHt 


£ 

20,000* 

20,000* 

20,000* 

20,000* 

38,890 

66,545 

40,135 

66,615 

41,635 

40,000 

66,715 

47,085 

40,000- 

66,715 

353,550 

12,325* 

28,487§ 

244,906| 


J | 


£ 

100,000 

99,910 

99,910 

99,910 

4,231 

4,331 

13,276 

13,276 

10,296 

13,959 

1,750 

916,441 

247,632 

938,678 

249,882 

970,513 

69,282 

250,820 

1,000,000 

86,082 

250,808 

Limerick. 

501,712 

35,694 

91,668 

97,160 

250,000 


Capital 

authorized. 


£ 

159,900 
159', 900 
159,900 
159,900 
86,600 
86,600 
86,600 
86,600 
32,000 
lister. 

66,600 

66,600 

53,300 

53,300 

1.330.000 

527,160 

1.339.000 

527,160 

1.340.000 
199,000 

626,960 

1,340,000 

199.000 

626,960 
aterford anc 
1,244,100 
82,333 

225.000 
218,300 

599.000 


Miles 

long. 


id id id «> 1 .S | |, ’ 1 1 1 g 21 g V ^ ' 22 


i 


111 IS 111 1 1 1111.11 111 ill 


s 

1 

is 

i 


Newry, Warrenpoint, and Rostrevor - 

Parsonstown and Portumna Bridge - 

Parsonstown and Portumna Bridge 
Extension - 

Portadown, Dungannon, and Omagh 
Junction - 

Rathkeale and Newcastle Junction - 

Sligo and Ballagliadreen 

Sligo and Ballagliadreen Junction - 

Ulster - 

Portadown, Dungannon, and 

Omagh Junction 
Ulster - 

Portadown, Dungannon, and 

Omagh Junction 
Ulster - 

Banbridge, Lisburn, and Belfast - 
Portadown, Dungannon, and 

Omagh Junction 

Ulster - - - - 

Banbridge, Lisburn, and Belfast - 
Portadown, Dungannon, and 

Omagh Junction 
Waterford and Kilkenny 
Waterford and Limerick 

Limerick and Castleconnell 
Limerick and Ennis 
Limerick and Foynes 
Waterford and EJlkenny - 
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* 12,9001. at 6 per cent. ; and 7,100?. at 54 per cent. f Taken at 5 per cent 1 154,900?. taken at 5 per 




Table showing, for the Railways in Ireland, the Capital authorized, &c .—continued. 
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|| Taken as in 1863, not being in the return of Board of Trade for 1864. If -total surplus m the four years - V82.742 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS : 



Appendix AO. 



Supplemental Hepokt of the Committee of the Cbambin o, Commence of the City of Watib.-oi™ 
appomted to ,oye»t, g ate mto the present Woknims of the Railways to and from 

®' sult <* ,helr »W*»* «»> Notion of the Royal Commission-ess on Z’m 



sitting in London. 

Your Committee think it advisable to bring tinder the 
notice of the Commissioners another matter which ought to 
be placed on a proper footing. 

They allude to the differential rates made by railways 
with steamers engaged in the cross channel traffic on goods 
carried by them for traders up the country, thus enabling a 
through rate to be made, which materially injures traders in 
the seaport and intermediate towns where such throuo-h 
traffic arrangements do not exist. 

Your Committee would, therefore, respectfully suggest 
that the Commissioners should obtain evidence on° this 
point, or, should they think it needless to do so, should 
consider the propriety of recommending such regulations as 
would oblige all similar goods to be carried bv railways at a 



similar rate of charge from one point to another, whether 
those goods be committed to their care by or for local 
traders or on through rates from or to other railways or 
from or to steamers ; such charge not to be altered by 
drawbacks or other means, except under special circum- 
stances to be decided by the Board of Trade. 

AH the foregoing supplemental report is respectively sub- 
mitted to the Royal Commissioners on Railways by the 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the city of 
Y\ aterford appointed for such purpose. 

A. Denny 

Geo. Gibson, Secretary, Chairman of Committee. 

Waterford, June 9, 1865. 



Appendix AE. 



Memoranda on Foreign Railways, by Mr. W. K. Sullivan. 
( Referred to under Question 2114.) 



to 'the* ye«°fSI tSu'raffll TSlsTe ° f tl» 



there were 559 kilometres, or 347’3 miles, opened, of which 
235 kilometres were double lines and 324 single. The 
total cost was 144,746,774 francs, being an average of 
258,938 francs per kilometre, or 16,855/. per mile.” The 
total receipts in the same year were 11,230,000 francs, or 
1,305/. per mile, of which 712/. per mile were derived from 
passengers, and 593/. from the carriage of goods and mis- 
cellaneous sources. About 20 per cent, of the total receipts 
was derived from the carriage of goods throuo-h the 
Belgian territory from France or Prussia to the Belgian 
ports, or from the latter to the former. If we deduct this 
transit or international traffic, the receipts per mile derived 
from the internal traffic of Belgium itself were 1,032/. The 
total number of passengers in 1844 was 3,382,000, or 
10,513 per mile, and the number of tons of goods carried, 
including transit goods, 520,892 tons, or 1499-5 tons 
(metrical) per mile. The working expenses were 5.765 420 
francs, nr 670/ ner mile hpinn- oLn.i+Al.o • 



„ , . — vaiuc ui uie gooas sent t 

.Belgium was estimated at 20,730,000 francs, and in 1857 

“ ** “ & jearsICLlhS 

increased 1,764 per cent. 

The traffic of the ‘Belgian railways appears to have 

fnnS + Tr aSe i. Up t0 1 , 856 - duri "g «'hich time there 
appears to have been no alteration in the fares or goods 

newer the I a "' of the 12ch of April 185? the 

power ot the Administration to make any sucli changes 
was expressly limited to two categories— emigrants mid 
public ietes, and similar occasions. In 1856 however the 
internal traffic received a check, the carriage of heavy 

303 000 !? n S and ^ receipts bv 

303,000. It was found that this declension was due to 

!?l rate l°i CamagC bei ? g t0 ° h ‘g h - The competition in . 
some articles was so close that the rates became prohi- 
• J1 ‘ lve ‘ f° me 6 " the difficulty the Administration entered 
into contracts with manufacturers to carry certain quan- 



francs, or 670/. per mile, being about 513 per cent, of the Lies of Sods end " uf r T to can Y certai » quan- 
gross receipts. The Belgian State rail-.vay system in 1844 rnnl s I>ecial rates for such articles a3 

might, therefore, be compared with the Great Southern „bi ’ H g hL.’ •„’ Although these measures were very 
1 Western of Ireland „ 1861. The.irambar of 'miles' of Eft & it MkSdf 



and Western of Ireland in 1864. me r 
the Great Southern and Western opened in 1864 was some- 
what more than that of the Belgian system in 1864, being 
387i miles, the gross receipts were 1,127/. per mile,’ which 



w a little more than the Belgian receipts derived from in- 
ternal traffic. The number of tons of merchandise per 

mile carried on the Great Southern and Western line was 7, *“ ”“ v pwpuruiuu or me 

however, only 802, while the internal traffic alone of 2 oses . that the ex P ense increases in the 
Belgium in 1844 was 1,200 tons per mile. While the that lt costs fifteen times as much to 
Belgian lines carried 10,513 passengers per mile in 1844 S 00ds 60 miles as it does to convey it o 
the Great Southern and Western carried in 1864 on! 



1 lw nnft . , w . lcou , Me traffic increase 

l,ld3,UUU tons, and the receipts by 3,306,300 francs. 

The experience gained during these four years led the 
Belgian Government to modify completely the principle 
upon which their rates were based. Hitherto the rates in- 
creased in the direct proportion of the mileage. This sun. 
S?ff S -A tllat , tb ® ®. xpens ? increases in the same ratio, that is 
'ey one ton of 



ilsii lSS*S Hot the 

. .. ^vuuiuii aiiu western carnea in 1864 only , e ‘ f, e , el g lan Government accordingly proposed to 

2,425. These numbers show that the receipts of the Irisfi reduce t le rate f° r ™rov»nr» at — ,i 



line at» uuiKovA nun 

at high fares, while in Belgium there existed 
considerable local traffic. 

_ From^ 1843 to 1852 the traffic on the Belgian lines 



Passenge 
Goods - 



. o vau, viiLiiicut atcoiamgiy proposed to 

uuiuuuo snow mat me receipts oi the Irish tbe rate f ° r conveyance of goods according as the 

derived from passengers travelling long distances “stance increased. I his reform was introduced in 1861 

i fares, while in Belcrinm there evicted ; n 1344 a ' vas applied to coal, coke, or other fuel, pig iron’ 

S d ' ng and pavi ? g M t0ne l* and lime ' Thereof this 

4^7 000 tons o e r I ?Dfii 1 ' b ? w *J o1 ® traffic ‘"creased by 
4-7,000 tons or 1 1 6 1 per cent., and the receipts by 1,635,000 
francs, or 10 93 per cent., while the tonnage of the articles 
earned at the reduced rates increased by 70-42 per cent 
Goods were classified in Belgium for railway purposes 
into three categories or classes. The articles for which the 
special rates above mentioned were made belonged to 
+ bl „ rd f]? 88 ' 1862 the special rates were extended to 



. ,, — : mi me r>eigian 

rapidly, as the following table shows 
1843. 1852. 



308,534 
368,107 tons. 

- 9,031,519 francs. 



4,451,304 
1,490,284 tons. 
18,639,758 francs. 



Ia years Le passengers increased 44 per cent., the df th^arfcicles of” rat j* l\ ere ex . tended 

goods 305 per cent., and the gross receipts 106 per cent reducing de rate in nrnS, class h and the P r ' nci P^ of 

A cc„s, 4 „.b te ^ of the — m P goods, L «». SMBSfffSa SS5 
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to which allusion' shall be made presently, was applied 
generally. The results of these modifications during the 
years 1862, 1863, and the first half of 1864 were very 
successful, notwithstanding the commercial and . industrial 
crisis brought about by the American war, and which was 
very severely felt in Belgium. The traffic increased by 
621,000 tons, and the receipts by 892,000 francs. 

In 1864 a new classification of goods was made; all the 
articles of the third class were put into a fourth class, 
and the rates lowered considerably. The greater part of 
the goods hitherto included in class 2 were transferred to 
class 3 ; many articles of class 1 also were transferred to 
classes 2, 3, and a few even into class 4 ; and lastly, the rates 
according to distances, were greatly reduced in classes 2 and 3. 
The following selections will show the character of the 
goods included in each class. 

1st Class. Coffee, sugar, and other articles usually in- 
cluded under the terms groceries, tobacco, cotton, 
linen, hempen, woollen, silken, and other woven fa- 
brics, drugs, leather, artistic bronzes, Nuremburg toys, 
millinery, earthen and glass ware, paper, books, and 
printed matter generally, &c. 

2nd Class. Commercial acids, ammonia, sulphur, alum, 

•bleaching powder, and other chemical products used 
in large quantities, raw cotton, hemp, flax, jute, &c., 
flax straw; grain, oil cake, starch, dried fish, bone 
black, red and white lead, rags, anvils, springs, wheel 
tires, anchors, nails, iron hollow ware, scythes, raw 
and hammered steel, pig lead, zinc, window glass in 
boxes, &c. 

3rd Class. Wood of all kinds, except ornamental and dye 
woods, which belong to class 1, slates, tiles, empty 
bottles, jars, carboys, &c., rock and sea salt, hay and 
straw in bundles, cullet or broken glass, fresh or dried 
chickory roots, millstones, bar iron, tanning bark, &c. 

4th Class. Coal and coke, furnace cinder, kelp, zinc and 
iron ores, barytes, quartz, sand, manganese, marl, lime, 
gypsum, pyrites, bone black, poudrette, slaughter- 
house offal, soot and other manures, building stone, 
paving stones, turf, peat, charcoal, china clay, brick, 
gravel, bones, oxide of zinc, pig iron, beetroot, beet- 
root pulp, iron castings, iron pipes, rails, rivets, &c. 

Several of the articles included in classes 3 and 4 are only 
carried at reduced rates when there is a complete waggon 
load of five tons. 

The effect of these important modifications was to do 
away with the necessity of special rates or contracts, because 
the new general rates were as low, and in many cases lower, 
than the special rates. Only two special rates still exist ; 
the first applies to coal, coke, and patent fuel sent to Ostend 
or Antwerp for exportation by sea; the second applies to 
armour plates, fine iron plates, locomotives, tenders, and 
waggons, machines, and tools of iron, iron bridges, iron 
pillars, ornamental iron castings, axles, wheels and tires, 
anvils, vices, springs, iron wire, chains, nails, braces, &c. 
The special rates of the first category are about the same as 
the general rates for class 4 for long distances, but are 
somewhat lower for shorter distances. The same observa- 
tion applies to the second special rate, that is, for long 
distances they are about the same as the general rate for 
class 3, and for shorter distances somewhat cheaper. As, 
however, there are several articles belonging to class 2 to 
which the second special rate is applicable, that rate has 
still some advantage over the general rates. 

The results of the reforms of 1864 surpassed all expecta- 
tion. From June to December the tonnage of heavy 
goods increased by 525,000 tons, which would give for an 
entire year 900,000 tons, a number which is equivalent to 
the mean increase of three years. The receipts for the same 
period increased by 578,000 francs, which would represent 
for a whole year 990,000 francs. 

According to the Minister of Public Works, M, Vander- 
stichelen, in his speech before the Belgian Parliament on 
the 7th of March last, the goods traffic on the Belgian 
State railways has increased since 1856 in the following 
proportion : — 



— 


Tons of 
Merchandise.* 


Increase in 
Tons. 


1S56 


2,545,000 


_ 


1857 


2,783,000 


238,000 


1858 


3,190,000 


407,000 


1859 


3,315,000 


125,000 


1860 


3,678,000 


363,000 


1861 


4,105,000 


427,000 


1862 


4,276,000 


171,000 


1863 


4,479,000 


203,000 


1864 


5,251,000 


772,000 



• Metrical tons = 1,000 kilogrammes; British tons = 1,015 kilogrammes. 



It thus appears that in eight years the goods traffic 
increased by 2,706,000 tons, or 106-32 per cent. 

The gain of the public is represented by M. Yander- 
sticlielen as follows : — 



— 


Total Reduction 
in Francs. 


Per-centage 
Reduction upon 
the Fares of 
1856. 


1857 


Francs. 

668,000 


5-240 


1858 


893,000 


6-113 


1859 . 


1,060,000 


6-987 


1860 


1,876,000 


11-135 


1861 


2,217,000 


11-790 


1862 


3,164,000 


16-157 


1863 


3,762,000 


18-340 


1864 


6,670,000 


27-729 


Total - 


20,310,000 





There has been consequently a mean abatement of the 
cost of transport in eight years of nearly 28 per cent., 
while the abatement in the rates for some articles is as 
much as 80 per cent. Notwithstanding this great reduc- 
tion, the receipts for heavy goods rose in eight years, from 
1856 to 1864, from 10,971,000 francs to. 16,738,000 francs, 
that is an increase of 5,767,000 francs, or 524 per cent. 
The receipts from passengers, parcels, and miscellaneous 
sources increased from 12, 183,000 francs irf 1856 to 
16,940,000 francs in 1864, or an increase of 4, 757,000 francs, 
or 39 per cent. The total increase of receipts from all 
sources of traffic was therefore 10,524,000 francs, or an 
increase of 4-5-4 per cent. 

Let us now see in what proportion the working expenses 
increased with this increase of traffic. In 1856 the working 
expenses were 14,81 1,000 francs, and in 1864 18,000,000 
francs, the increase being 3,189,000 francs, or 214 per 
cent. ; that is, the working expenses only increased in some- 
what less than half the ratio of the gross receipts. From 
1856 to. 1864 the sum of 31,078,000 francs was expended 
upon the capital account, chiefly on account of work which 
had nothing to do with the modification of the rates. The 
interest upon- this sum at 5 per cent, would be 1,554,000 
francs. The total increase of working expenses, inclusive 
of this outlay upon permanent works, was 4,743,000 ; this 
sum deducted from the gross increase of income leaves the 
net profit of 5,781,000 upon the whole increase since 
1856, or 1,024,000 francs upon the increase of the traffic in 
goods alone. In a word, not only did the increase of traffic 
cover the loss from the reduction of rates upon the con- 
veyance of goods, and which in 1864 represented nearly 
28 per cent, of the gross receipts, or 6,670,000 francs, 
but it also yielded the sum of 4,743,000 francs to cover 
increased working expenses and interest upon capital 
expended upon permanent works, and left a surplus net 
revenue of 1,024,000 francs. 

The following table enables us to compare the rates of 
1856 with the new ones of 1864, and to better understand 
the reduction in the mileage rate, which is made according 
to distance : — 




It must be borne in mind that there was not a fourth class 
in 1856, and that the articles now included in it, as has been 
mentioned above, were then in the third clas3, hence the 
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reason why the column of fourth-class rates for 1856 is the 
same as that of the third class for 1856. In considering 
the reductions which have been made in the rates since 
1856, it is essential to bear in mind the changes which have 
been made in the classification. Thus, for example, beet- 
root was formerly classed in the first class, and paid from 
3’50 francs to 26 francs per ton for distances varying be- 
tween the minimum distance of 5 leagues, or 15A- miles, to 
50 leagues, or 155 miles ; it is now in the fourth class, and 
pays for the same distances only from 2 francs to 5'50 francs. 
Lime, which in 1856 was in the second class, and paid from 
3 francs to 21 francs, is now in the fourth class, and pays 
from 2 francs to 5*50 francs. 

By the bill of the 7th of March 1865, Mr. Vanderstichelen 
proposes to apply the same principle of reduction, according 
to distance, to passenger fares. M. de Maear, the reporter 
of the committee on the bill, reported favourably upon the 
measure, and recommended the chamber to unanimously 
grant to the Minister of Public Works the vote of con- 
fidence which he asked for the reforms which he had 
effected in railway rates. He also stated that the parcel 
rates very much required reforming. At present those rates 
are better than ours, inasmuch as they are based upon the 
same principle as the postage of letters, namely, of charging 
the same sum for all distances. Thus, parcels weighing — 
frs. 

Under 2 kilogrammes pay for any distance 0'50 

Above 2 „ and under 5 kilogrs. 075 

„ 5 „ „ 10 „ 1-00 

„ 10 ,, at the rate per kilogr. of 070 

These rates include delivery within three hours after the 
arrival of the train. 

The Belgian Government have also endeavoured to make 
international contracts upon the principle of reduction ac- 
cording to distance. Rails, bar iron, sheet iron, &c., made 
at Liege, Charleroi, and other centres of the Belgian iron 
trade, have always been exported to Switzerland, but pre- 
vious to 1860 Belgian coal does not appear to have ever 
been exported to that country. The cost of c.arriage per 
ton of coal from Charleroi to Basel, a distance of about 
615 kilometres, was fixed at 37 fr. 80 c., or about 0'95d. per 
ton per mile. It would appear that this rate was pro- 
hibitive. By a contract made between the Belgian Govern- 
ment and the directors of the Grand Luxembourg, the 
Gillaume-Luxembourg, and the French line de l’Est, the 
rate has, however, been reduced to 31 fr. 80 c., or about 0'80<7. 
per ton per mile. By similar contracts the rates for pig iron 
and rails have been reduced about 27 per cent. 

The rates at which transit goods are carried upon the 
line from the Prussian frontier town of Herbesthal to 
Antwerp are different from the internal traffic rates which 
have been described. Up to the year 1863 all goods were 
charged 1-03 fr. per 100 kilogrammes between the towns 
just named; but in 1863 the rate was reduced to Ofr. 63 c. 
This rate was established upon the basis of 0 fr. 20 c. per 
ton -league, or 0'04fr. per ton-kilometre without distinction 
of weight or class, or about 0'62d. per ton per mile. 

The French lines upon which reductions as great as those 
which have been made in Belgium have been partially tried 
are, — Paris to Bordeaux, Paris and the Mediterranean, the 
line de l’Ouest. On the Paris and Bourdeaux line, and 
the Nord. On the latter, coal is carried at the rate of 3 A 
centimes per ton per kilometre. On the Paris and Bour- 
deaux line plaster of Paris is carried 577 kilometres at the 
rate of 0-021 fr. per ton per kilometre, or about 0'33d. per ton 
per mile. On the Paris and Mediterranean line it is carried 
from Charenton to Auxerre, 171 kilometres, at the rate of 
0-023 fr. per ton per kilometre, or about 0'36d. per ton per 
mile. On the line de l’Ouest plaster of Paris, iron ores, &c. 
are carried from Argenteuilto St. Lo, a distance of 313 kilo- 
metres, at the rate of 0-022 fr. per ton per kilometre, or 
about 0-34d. per ton per mile. 

It may be useful to add here the mean rates per mile at 
which goods and passengers are conveyed in some of the 
German States. They are calculated from those given in 
the Report of the French Railway Commissioners, pub- 
lished in 1863 



Rates for Goods. 



— 


1st Class. 


2nd Class. 


3rd Class. 




d. 


d. 


d. 


Grand Duchy of Baden - 


2-20 


1-67 


1-41 


Wurtemberg- 


2-20 


1-67 


1-09 


Bavaria ... 


3-47 


3-05 




Austria - - 


3 63 


2-68 




Eastern Prussia 


2-20 


1-67 




Hanover - 


2-83 


2-20 




Rhenish Prussia - 


2-36 


1-67 


1-25 



The first class comprises manufactured articles gene- 
rally, colonial products, fish, manufactured tobacco, &c. j 
the second class, crude metals, ordinary machinery, wine, 
spirits, raw cotton, &c., leaf tobacco, &c. ; the third class, 
coal, ores, and other minerals, building materials, pig 
iron, manures, &c. 



Passenger Fares. 



— 


1st Class. 


2nd Class. 


3rd Class. 


4th Clhss. 




d. 


d. 


d. 




Grand Duchy 
of Baden - 


| 1-39 


0-93 


0*59 




Bavaria - - 


1-33 , 


0-74 






Austria - 


1-83 


1-89 






Prussia - - 


1-55 


I-1G 


0-77 


0*38 



It may also be useful to add the following facts taken 
from the same report, because they show in a striking 
way that whenever the rates are lowered the traffic 
increases. 

During the ten years between the 1st January 1852 and 
the 31st December 1861 the number of kilometre tons 
(that is, one ton carried one kilometre) for each kilometre 
of railway opened increased from 145,308 per annum to 
452,442, and the corresponding receipts from 12,411 francs 
to 30,060 francs. During the same period the mean rate 
per ton per kilometre fell from 0-0854 fr. to 0-0664 fr. 
Previous to the introduction of railways the mean rate 
per ton per kilometre for the carriage of goods was 
according to M. Marqfoy, 0"249 fr. 

During the same period the number of kilometre pas- 
sengers (that is, one passenger carried one kilometre) per 
kilometre _opened, per annum, increased only from 262,866 
to 315,427, and tne corresponding receipts from 16,814 
francs to 17,980 francs. The mean passenger fare in 1852 
was 0-0639 fr. per kilometre, and in 1861 0-0570 fr. 
'I his diminution in the mean fare was, however, entirely 
due to an increase in the number of second and third class 
passengers, the rate-fares for each class having remained 
sensibly constant since the introduction of railways, and 

0-10 fr. per kilometre for first class. 

0 075 fr. „ „ second „ 

0-055 fr. „ „ third „ 

These fares scarcely differ from those which were for- 
merly charged by the Messageries for the Coupe, VlnUrieur, 
and la Rotonde. If we represent the kilometre goods traffic 
and the kilometre passenger traffic in 1852 each by 100, 
we shall find that while the former rose to 312, the latter 
only increased to 120. In the same way, while the receipts 
from goods traffic rose from 100 to 242, the passenger- 
receipts only, increased to 107 ; that is, while the goods 
traffic, upon which a considerable reduction had been 
made, increased 142 per cent, the passenger traffic, upon 
which no reduction was made, increased only ^ per cent. 
No doubt the goods traffic would have increased even if no 
change had been made in the rates of carriage; but 
there can be no doubt that a considerable part of the 
increase has been due to the reduction of the cost of 
transport. 



Appendix AF. 



Communication from the 
Mansion House, 

Dublin, June 19, 1865. 

The Royal Commissioners on Railways. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The attention of the citizens having been called to the 
communication made from the Commission to our Chamber 
of Commerce on subject of the present railway rates and 



Lord Mayor of Dublin. 

charges in this country, I was presented with a requisition 
from a highly influential portion of the community to con- 
vene a public meeting to take into consideration the best 
mode of aiding the objects of the Royal Commission, and 
which requisition I deemed it my duty to comply with. 

The meeting having been held on the 1st instant, I have 
the honour to enclose the resolutions passed at it, and beg 
to call your particular attention to the fifth resolution. 
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I am now requested by the Committee emanating from 
the public meeting above referred to and organized as the 
“ Irish Railway Reform Committee,” to state for the infor- 
mation of the Commissioners, that they have taken active 
means to aid the Commission, having held daily meetings in 
order to obtain and organize evidence, and also addressed 
circular letters to all the commercial bodies throughout 
Ireland, calling upon them to furnish evidence of the state- 
ments openly made as to the disabilities which surround 
and depress mercantile dealings, owing to the high rates 
and charges for goods and passengers on our railways, the 
same cause tending to retard the development of the 
resources of the country. 

The foregoing action of the Committee has enabled them 
to furnish evidence to the Royal Commission, and the Com- 
mittee respectfully submit, on the opposite side, the names 
and occupations of the gentlemen who are prepared to be 
examined in favour of a reduction of the railway tariffs, 
leaving it in the hands of the Commissioners to make such 
a selection from them as may be essential for the purpose of 
the inquiry, and I shall be glad if the wishes of the Com- 
mittee can be assented to. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to assure the Commissioners 
that the subject of railway reform has excited intense 
interest in this country, it being, in my opinion, and that of 
the Committee, one of the most important social questions 
that any Government could entertain, with a view to effect 
for Ireland (especially) the immense advantages of a cheap 
and well ordered system of railway transit, and its conco- 
mitant results. 

I have the honour to remain. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 

John Barrington, 

Lord Mayor. 

John Barrington (Lord Mayor of Dublin), merchant 
and manufacturer. 

Alexr. Parker, wholesale merchant, Dublin. 

John George Boileau, do. do. 

Alderman J. W. Mackay (Lord Mayor elect), Dublin, 
wholesale seed, &c. merchant. 

John Bagot, Esq., Dublin, wholesale wine and tea 
merchant. 

Marcus Goodbody, Tullamore, millowner and land- 
owner. 

Henry R. Perry, Dublin, grain, &c. merchant. 

H. J. Macfarlane, Dublin, Chan-main of the North 
Dublin Union, and extensive landowner. 

Robert O’Brien, Dublin, cattle salesmaster. 

J. D. Meldon, Dublin and Galway, solicitor and exten- 
sive landowner, in his own hands. 

Edward Fox, Dublin, stock and share broker of thirty 
years’ standing, largely interested in railway property. 

Irish Railway Reform Movement. 

At a highly important and influential meeting, held by 
requisition, at the Mansion House, Dublin, on Thursday, 
1st June instant, in order “ to aid the Royal Commission 

now sitting in London, and receiving evidence in regard 
“ to the charges, rates, and management of Irish Railway 
“ Companies, and to adopt such measures as may be 
“ deemed advisable for carrying out the principles of the 
« Railway Act of 1844 (7 & 8 Viet., c. 85.), now about to 
“ come into operation, in such manner as the state of 
“ Ireland so urgently demands.” 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor in the chair. 

It was moved by Francis Codd, Esq. ; 

Seconded by Alexander Boyle, Esq., and resolved 

“ 1st. That it is the opinion of this meeting that no 
measures would be better calculated to develope the re- 
sources of Ireland, and improve the social condition ot the 
Irish people, than one whereby the present fares and rail- 
way charges would be reduced to a low and uniform rate, 
and unity of action be effectually established ; provided, 
however, that any arrangement of the kind shall provide 
ample protection for the property of railway proprietors. 
Moved by Jonathan Pirn, Esq. ; 

Seconded by S. M. Greer, Esq. : 

“2nd. That that the General Railway Act of 1844 (7 and 
8 Viet. c. 85.), by which the Government is enabled, on cer- 
tain terms and conditions, to deal with or purchase all rail- 
ways thereafter to be constructed, presents one method of 
carrying out the above object.” 

Moved by Alexander Parker, Esq. ; 

Seconded by J. G. Boileau, Esq. : 

« 3 r( ], That the increased traffic which would be created 
by a uniform system of low rates, together with the con- 



siderable reduction of charges which would be effected by a 
less oppressive rate of interest on railway debt and by a 
consolidation of railway management, would, in the opinion 
of this meeting, more than compensate for any temporary 
loss arising from reduced rates.” 

Moved by Professor Sullivan ; 

Seconded by Edward Fox, Esq., J.P. : 

“4th. That Her Majesty’s Government having appointed 
a Royal Commission to institute inquiries with reference 
to the railway system of Ireland, it behoves the public to 
afford the Commission every possible assistance and in- 
formation.” 



Moved by J. Boyce, Esq., High Sheriff of the City; 

Seconded by John Bagot, Esq. : 

“5th. That the chairman, the secretaries, and the 
movers and seconders of resolutions, together with such 
other gentlemen as they may invite to join them, be 
appointed a committee to carry out the objects of this 

The Lord Mayor was then moved from the chair, and 
the High Sheriff having been called thereto, on the motion 
of P. M‘Evoy Gartlan, Esq., seconded by Mr. D’Arcy, T.C., 
the thanks of the meeting were given to his lordship for 
his kindness in presiding on that occasion. 



The following provisional committee was appointed to 
carry out the objects of the meeting, viz. : — 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, Mansion House. 

Francis Codd, Esq., Fleet Street. 

Alexander Boyle, Esq., College Green, banker. 

Jonathan Pirn, Esq., 22, William Street. 

J. G. Boileau, Esq., Bride Street. 

Professor Sullivan, Cecilia Street. 

Edward Fox, Esq., J.P., Dame Street. 

J. Boyce, Esq., D.L., High Sheriff, 52, Upper Mount 
Street. 

Alexander Parker, Esq., 46, Upper Rathmines. 

J. Bagot, Esq., 28, William Street. 

John Neville, Esq., C.E., Dundalk. 

P. M‘E. Gartlan, Esq., Mountjoy Square, East. 

Sir John Gray, Freeman's Journal. 

Alexander M'Clintock, Esq., 2, Rutland Square, West. 

J. U. Burke, Esq., Farmers’ Club. 

Hugh Harris, High Sheriff, Armagh. 

Captain Knox, Irish Times, Abbey Street. 

John Collum, Esq., 40, Sackville Street, and Ennis- 
killen. 

Edward Pardon, Esq., T.C., Farmers' Gazette. 

M. R. Ryan, Mayor of Limerick. 

Henry Maunsell, Esq., M.D., Evening Mail. 

Michael Dwyer, Esq., Evening Post. 

H. J. MacFarlane, Esq., Hunstown, Mulhuddart. 

Archibald M'Comas, Esq., Exchequer Street. 

Alderman J. W. Mackay, Lord Mayor Elect. 

Henry Robert Perry (Perry, Pim, & Co.), Burgh Quay. 

The Committee having held a meeting at the Chamber 
of Commerce, on Wednesday, the 7th inst., the following 
resolution was passed : — 

“ That, for the purpose of defraying the necessary ex 
penses incidental to the movement, a subscription list be 
opened, to which the public is invited to subscribe, in sums 
not exceeding 1 1. each, to enable the Committee to promote 
the objects contemplated, and that public attention be called 
to the vast advantages of inducing the Government to 
interfere in whatever manner may seem best to them, to 
give the public the advantage of cheap, safe, and puuctual 
transit for persons, goods, and cattle.” 

The following were appointed the Bankers to the move 



National Bank, Dublin, and its Branches; 

.Royal Bank, Forster Place. 

Messrs. Boyle, Low, and Murray, College Green. 
Alexander Boyle, Edward Fox, and J ohn George Boileau, 
Esqrs., were appointed Treasurers. 

I.' Secretaries. 

R. Jackson, Assist. Sec. 



Commercial Buildings 
12th June 1865. 



Irish Railway Reform. 

The Committee organized for the above object sit daily 
at the Commercial Buildings, at 3.30, and invite co-opera- 
tion from all parties capable of giving reliable information 
on the above subject. 

R. Jackson, Assist. Sec. 

Commercial Buildings. 
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( Given in by the Earl of Clancarty, Question 6319.) 



Abstracts from the Half-Yearly Reports of the Midland Great Western Railway, from July, 1851 to June Ififw 
both inclusive, showing the Amount realized from P&ssencers ond p.m- , ’ TT , r ’ 



both inclusive showing the Amount realized from Passengers, Goods, and Cattle Traffic, in each Half-Year ami 
distinguishing between the Returns for 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Class Passengers. Also Returns of Passenger Traffic 
and Revenue in each Year. ° ‘“ ulc 



and Revenue in each Year. 

Midland Great Western Railway— Dublin to Athlone.— Half-Yearly Returns. 



1 3rd Class. J Amount. Itth Class! Amount. I Horses. I Carriages. I Parcels. I Goods. 



7 11 46,8-Mi 7,500 11 0 43,204 

2 11 51,44Gi 7,859 4 1 32,70Ii 

4 7 67,973i 10,395 8 8 3G,34Si 

7 4 76,411 11,317 14 6 IS, 2614 

7 9 79,839i 10,811 15 8 31,644 

2 0 71,757 11,206 7 7 ll,550i 

1 2 84,863 12,829 7 0 I 27,133i 



43,204 4,854 16 2 1,065 11 11 

32,701i 4,670 1 10 617 0 3 

36,348i 4,415 0 5 1,206 2 3 

18,261i 1,822 10 2 719 19 5 

31,644 4,122 6 8 1,116 3 8 



Midland Great Western Ra 



; n Railway. — Dublin to Athlone, untended to LQnofor p and Cavan. 
SrdClass.l Amount. [ith Class! Amount. I Horses. I Carriages. I Parcels. I Go 



61,295i 11,114 11 4 I 101,174i 15,126 7 8 19,G79i 2,865 11 1 



; 5 I 57,404 11,015 14 1 I 92,181 



I 31,009i 4,307 6 9 I 1,023 0 3 223 If 



1,994 13 0 14,659 11 li 
2,433 7 5 18,645 14 : 
2,822 15 3 19,445 7 ■ 



,722 1 10 61,446 13,073 16 5 I 105,191 13,97 



' 1 ‘7,273 2,555 3 5 702 19 11 206 17 1 

1 1 30,175 4,064 8 11 956 4 4 256 10 0 

I 8 16,796 2,493 5 9 1,383 8 4 227 12 6 



2,545 16 2 21,408 14 0 9, 

2.427 17 8 21,541 18 8 11, 

2,777 11 4 22,398 4 9 11, 



—Purlin to Athlone, Longford, Cav 



Class. Amount. 1 3rd Class. Amount. 4th Class. Amount. | Horses. Carriages. Parcels. 



10,183 6 5 60,196 12,796 17 I 

8,630 5 5 52,753 11,278 16 : 

9,777 14 1 61,226 12,787 14 i 

8,044 9 3 49,888 10,278 18 ( 



,902 9 6 29,009 6 0 10,663 12 

,168 7 6 27,494 19 4 13,197 3 

,037 IS 2 30,175 11 0 10,993 10 

,156 14 1 25,395 10 11 12,669 1 



I I I “ I I a | Bb ' lbH I 11 - 732 6 9 | 998 8 1 j 150 16 0 | 2,156 14 ij 25,395 10 1 

Midland Great Western RailwaTT— Dublin to Ath lone, Cavan, Extensions to Clara, Sligo. 7^ Castlebar 
Class. I Amount. |2ndClass.| Amount. tardClassJ Amount. 1 4th Class.l Amount. I Horses I Carriages I j „„ , 



49,676 11,200 2 6 

60,642 13,281 15 8 

51,902 10,867 1 9 



Midland Great Western Railway.— Athlone to Galway.— Half-Yearly Returns. 

Amount. jsdClss.l Amount. LdClss.l Amount. LhClss.l Amount. I Horses. Icarriages.l Parcels. I Goods. 



Cattle. Years ended 



4,215i 854 4 11 18,399 1 

3,114 730 8 1 10,974i 1 

6,518 1,270 10 8 19,367 2 



12,68-4 879 17 6 71 4 10 

10,306 1,072 11 1 225 17 11 

10,978 878 6 11 110 6 10 

11,600 1,082 19 6 144 5 3 



1856 8,905 1,782 5 2 23,579 3,035 3 

1857 G,041i 1,291 7 9 15,953i 2,009 17 

1857 9,175 1,870 1 3 23,239i 3,035 17 

1858 5,950 1,225 18 11 15,276 1,947 6 

1858 10,142 2,105 12 6 21,520 2,964 11 

1859 7,553 1,558 14 7 17,161 2,212 18 

1859 11,031 2,260 0 0 21,873 2,968 19 

1860 7,867 1,628 10 8 16,787 2,152 8 

1860 10,550 2,297 19 0 20,669 2,995 6 

1861 7,190 1,543 1 7 15,991 2,188 17 

1861 9,474" "2,055 5 1 20,861 2,930 8 

1802 6,468 . 1,326 18 1 16,549 2,127 18 

1862 8,283 1,691 5 10 18,528 2,524 0 

1863 5,826 1,245 6 8 13,078 1,740 7 

1863 8,469 1,792 12 3 17,601 2,462 13 

1864 5,284 1,173 19 0 11,085 1,520 16 



16,841 i 2,131 10 11 19,204| 2,0S 



154 15 3 I 142 3 8 56 16 0 438 7 I 

68 18 1 I 75 0 6 30 12 6 327 11 ; 



,009 17 8 22,937 2,- 
035 17 8 28,4S9i 2,: 
947 6 4 21,717 2, 
,964 11 10 30,523 2,! 



,154 13 0 3,835 182 19 0 

,959 5 6 6,612 327 9 11 

,773 1 8 4,819 234 18 6 



48 14 0 396 10 9 3,64 

32 17 6 362 14 9 4,1G 

41 .8 0 438 6 7 3,67 

25 4 8 313 7 1 4,64 

42 4 0 433 IS 9 4,00 



0 10 9,919 892 8 9 19,69 

7 7 10,973 973 2 9 16,56 

13 5 15,521 1,331 12 2 18,24 



i 9 1 I 156 6 7 25 11 0 
I37l 66 12 830 
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Midland Great Western Railway. — Athbnky to Tuasi. 




Number of Passengers of the Several Classes, and their Totals in each Year, from the Opening of the Railway from Atlilone to Galway, with the 
Amount of Revenue from Passenger Pares in each of those Years, up to the 30th of June, 1864. 



To June 30, 


1852. 


1853. 


1854. 


1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861* 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


1st Class 


- 7,829 


10,702 


10,854 


10,965 


13,477 


14,946 


15,125 


17,695 


18,898 


17,740 


15,942 


14,109 


13,753 


2nd Class 


- 2-1,373 


35,725 


36,050 


36,048 


39,570 


39,632 


38,515 


38,781 


38,660 


36,660 


37,410 


31,606 


28,686 


3rd Class 


- 20,811 


28,141 


36,481 


44,000 


44,152 


47,861 


50,206 


§9,446 


63,557 


27,665 


22,310 


20,892 


30,062 


■ltliClass 


- 23,811 


21,284 


17,334 


3,258 


4,858 


9,703 


9,912 


11,431 


14,045 


52,809 


45,263 


36,259 


35,663 


Total Passengers 


- 76,324 


95,852 






102,057 


112,142 


113,758 


127,353 


135,160 


134,874 


120,925 


102,866 


»» 


Revenue 


- £8,965 


£11,341 


£12,031 


£12,166 


£13,191 


£13,619 


£13,609 


£15,137 


£15,806 


£16,395 


£14,400 


£12,314 


£12,915 



* Passenger Fares raised in May of this year 10 per cent. + Traffic affected by opening of Great Northern Railway to Castlebar. 



A Like Return of Passengers and Revenue on the Line from Dublin to Athlone, from the period of Opening the Branches to Longford and Cavan, 
and including, in the Years ending in June, 1863 and 1864 , the additional Passenger Traffic upon the Sligo Extension. 



To June 30, 


1857. | 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861* 


1862. 


18634 


18644 


1st Class - 


- 52,3-48 


61,556 


54,922 


57,982 


53,674 


54,851 


48,433 


54,818 


2nd Class - 


- 129,1-48 


124,210 


119,733 


124,554 


112,949 


110,609 


101,026 


112,544 


3rd Class - 


- 204,026 


191,541 


205,080 


211,658 


109,861 


93,203 


100,200 


131,911 


:4th Class - 


- 52,549 


48,287 


46,589 ' 


52,887 


130,693 | 


151,916 


139,394 


168,326 


Totals of Passengers 


- 438,071 


425,594 


426,324 


447,081 


407,177 


410,579 


389,053 


467,599 


Revenue - - -£79,497 


£77,236 


£77,708 


£80,945 


£83,058 


£79,127 


£81,281 


£89,220 



• Passenger Fares raised 10 per cent, in May and June terminating this year. t Extension to Sligo opened from 1st of January. Clara Junction opened 
on 1st of April. f Liffcy Branch opened on 1st of March. 
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Appendix AL. 

Poet and Trade op Waterfoed. 

{Referred to by Mr. Delahunty in his Answer to Question 5036.) 



Town Hall, 10th February 1865. 

The Mayor of Waterford requests a meeting of the 
citizens, merchants, traders, and others interested in the 
trade and port of Waterford and the preservation and 
development of the traffic with England and Wales, on 
Thursday, the 19th February next, at one o’clock, to receive 
the report of the Committee appointed at the meeting held 
at the Town Hall, on the 23rd of December last, to inquire 
into and report to a future meeting as to the best means 
that should be adopted to promote, protect, and develop 
the trade and commerce of Waterford, and to take the 
necessary action thereon. 

Report op Committee.. 

At a meeting convened by the Mayor, and held at the 
Town Hall, on Friday, the 23rd December 1864, of the 
merchants, traders, and others interested in the trade and 
port of Waterford, to consider the effect the traffic arrange- 
ments of our local railways and steam-boats may have on 
the trade and commerce of Waterford, 

The Mayor of Waterford in the Chair. 

The heads of through traffic arrangements entered into 
by the Great Southern and Western Railway) the Waterford 
and Limerick Railway, the Cork and Limerick Direct 
Railway, the London North-western Railway, the Water- 
ford Steamship, the Cork and Liverpool Steamship, and the 
City of Dublin Steamship companies, for carrying goods at 
equal rates from the Limerick and Tipperary districts, by the 
ports of Dublin, Cork, and Waterford, to Birmingham and 
all parts of England north of Birmingham, via Liverpool 
or Holyhead, were read, and which arrangements are as 
follow : — ■ 

“ 1. Agreement to cany goods. 

“ 2. Rates to be the same by all routes. 

“ 3. Through rates to be available by all the routes, viz., 
via Cork, via Dublin and Liverpool, via Waterford, and via 
Dublin and Holyhead. 

“ 4. Receipts derived from traffic to and from the follow- 
ing places, viz. : Limerick, Limerick Junction and Tippe- 
rary, with Liverpool and stations in England north of Bir- 
mingham (Birmingham inclusive), to form a common fund, 
to be dealt with as under : 

“ As respects traffic through Liverpool, the proportion 
due to the railway distance in England to be paid to the 
London and North-western Company. 

“ As respects traffic via Holyhead, after deducting from 
the gross receipts the proportions on the Irish mileage, and 
138 miles of the distance from Dublin to destination, the 
remainder to be paid to the London and North-western 
Company. 

“ The residue, that is to say, the earnings by all the routes, 
as between the three places mentioned, and Liverpool by the 
steam-packet routes, and a point 138 miles from Dublin via 
Holyhead, say Holywell station, such earnings to include the 
proportions due upon any through traffic carried by any of 
the parties hereto in connexion with any other companies 
or carriers in England, via Liverpool and via Holyhead, and 
also the earnings upon the carryings of the City of Dublin 
Company, or London and North-western Company, in 
connexion with the Grand Canal Company of Ireland, to 
be divided amongst the companies in manner following, it 
being understood that the Cork route has an interest in the 
traffic to and from Limerick only : 

“ The companies carrying the traffic to be credited with 
40 per cent, of the earnings, as working expenses. 

“ 50 per cent, of the remainder to belong to the railway 
. and steam companies owning the routes via Waterford and 
via Cork, to be sub-divided between them in such propor- 
tions as they may agree upon. 

“ 50 per cent, to the companies owning the routes via 
Dublin and Liverpool and via Dublin and Holyhead, to be 
sub-divided between them as follows ; viz., 50 per cent to 
the railway companies up to Dublin ; 25 per cent, to the 
City of Dublin Company, and 25 per cent, to the London 
and North-western Company, in respect of their mileage 
upon the before-mentioned 138 miles. 

“ Settlements in the Irish clearing house. 

“ Unconsigned traffic from Great Southern and Western 
Line, for Liverpool, to be given City of Dublin Company; 
other places common to City of Dublin Company and Lon- 
don and North-western Company to be divided ; the City 
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of Dublin Company handing such traffic, and all other un- 
consigned traffic, to the London and North-western Com- 
pany at Liverpool. 

“ The Cork and Waterford Steam Companies to hand to 
the London and North-western Company at Liverpool all 
traffic not specially consigned. In like manner. City of 
Dublin Company and London and North-western Com- 
pany to give all unconsigned traffic to the Great Southern 
and Western Company. 

“ No allowance to be given to induce any party to send 
by a particular route, 

“ The through rates in no case to exceed the sum of the 
local rates. 

“ In the division no company to get more than their local 
rate for the time being for similar traffic. 

“ Waterford and Limerick Railway Company, Cork and 
Limerick Direct Railway Company, undertake that all traffic 
consigned through them by other routes than vid Liverpool 
or Holyhead, between places in England and the places in 
Ireland to which this agreement refers, shall not be booked 
through, and shall be charged the local rates. 

“ The London and North-western Company, upon the 
demand of the Great Western Company, or of any of the 
parties to this agreement, will concur with the Great West- 
ern Company in making through rates to stations upon 
that railway. 

“ Arrangements to be in force for twelve months certain, 
and to continue after, until three months’ notice by one of 
the parties.” 

N.B. — These arrangements came into operation in 
September 1864. 

It was thereupon proposed by James Delahunty, Esq., 
seconded by John A. Blake, Esq., M.P., and unanimously 
resolved : — 

“ That a committee be appointed to inquire into and 
report to a future meeting as to the best means that should 
be adopted to promote, protect, and develop the trade and 
commerce of. Waterford, viz., the mover and seconder, the 
Mayor, Messrs. William Malcolmson, Edmond Power, J.P., 
John Mackesy, J.P., Samuel T. Grubb, J,P., Henry F. 
Slattery, T.C., Pierce Cox, Aid., Joseph Fisher, F. G. 
Bloomfield, J.P., John O’Brien, John Hudson, William 
Johnson, J.P., Patrick J. Dowley, T.C., Patrick A. Power 
T.C., Thomas F. Strange, T.C., Thomas B. Prossor, T.C., 
Abraham Denny, Aid., Daniel Carrigan, with power to add 
to their number. 

“ The following were subsequently added to the com- 
mittee: — The Earl of Bessborough, Rev. J. T. Medlycott, 
Messrs. Joseph O’Dwyer, T.C., Richard O’Donnell, J.P.’ 
Andrew Ryan, Aid., and Charles Newport, J.P.” 

At a meeting of the committee, held on Thursday, the 
5th of January 1865, the Mayor in the chair, the following 
resolutions were unanimously agreed to : — 

“ That the directors of the Waterford and Limerick Rail- 
way Company be asked to furnish to this committee a copy 
of all existing through traffic arrangements made by them 
with the London and North-western and other railway and 
steamboat companies, and also copies of any through traffic 
arrangements made in and since the year 1857, with their 
dates. 

“ That a deputation, consisting of the Mayor, Messrs. 
John A. Blake, M.P., Edmond Power, John Mackesy, James 
Delahunty, Daniel Carrigan, F. G. Bloomfield, and S. T. 
Grubb, do wait upon the Board of Directors in reference to 
same, and inquire how far the company are at liberty to 
make through traffic arrangements with ‘the Great Western 
Railway Company.” 

A copy of the foregoing having been sent to the railway 
company, the following reply was received on Monday, the 
30th of January : — 

“ Waterford and Limerick Railway, Secretary’s Office at 
Limerick Terminus, January 28th, 1865. 

“Port and Trade op Waterford. 

“ Sir,— With reference to the resolutions received from 
you herein, I now beg to advise that my directors will have 
pleasure in receiving the deputation named on Wednesday 
next (1st proximo), at our Waterford Terminus board- 
room, at noon, say, for the purpose of discussing with them 
the best practicable means of developing the trade and 
commerce of Waterford. As to furnishing copies of all our 
through traffic arrangements, made in and since 1857, my 
2 
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board regret having to decline until they are in a position 
to know how far such divulging of affairs pertaining to 
management of a private property may be acceptable to the 
general body of shareholders. 

“ I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“ T. Ainsworth, Secretary. 

“ The Right Worshipful the Mayor of Waterford.” 

The deputation waited upon the board at the time 
appointed, and at the interview they were informed, 

“ That the board of directors did not deny the correct- 
ness of the heads of arrangements as read at the Town-hall 
meeting. 

“ That they were in operation and acted on since Jaunary 
1864, although not regularly executed and signed for some 
months later. 

“ That the board did not consider these arrangements as 
injurious to the port and trade of Waterford, and it was 
stated in evidence thereof, that the traffic for the half- 
year ending the 31st December 1864, showed a carrying 
in goods of 49,000 tons, as against a similar traffic in 
1S63 of 45,000 tons ; and further they would join in trying 
to develop and increase the traffic and commerce of 
Waterford.” 

The committee having again met on Friday, the 10th of 
February, the Mayor in the chair, and having taken the 
several matters into consideration are of opinion, from the 
information received, that the heads of through traffic ar- 
rangements, as read at the meeting of the 23rd December 
last, are true and correct, and have been in operation during 
the year 1864. 

That this committee, with all respect for the opinions of 
the directors, considers these arrangements to be well calcu- 
lated to divert the traffic of the districts to England, via 
Dublin, and vitally injure the trade and commerce of Water- 
ford and the southern communications. 

The committee submit that in 1859, when a measure also 
calculated to divert the traffic was proposed by the then 
Waterford and Limerick railway directors, it was strenu- 
ously and effectively resisted by Waterford and the south, 
and they recommend that resolutions similar to the fol- 
lowing, " which were then agreed to, should now be 
adopted : — 

“ At a public meeting of the citizens of Waterford, held 
in the Town Hall on Friday, the 9th day of December 
1S59, convened by the Mayor on requisition, for the pur- 
pose ‘ of considering the effect of a Bill respecting the 
‘ sale of the Waterford and Limerick Railway to the Great 
‘ Southern and Western Railway Company, about being 
‘ introduced in the next session of Parliament,’ the Right 
Worshipful John Mackesy, M.D., Mayor, presided, and the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

“ Moved by Joseph Fisher, Esq., and seconded by Dr. 
Wm. Carroll, T.C. : 

“ ‘ Resolved, That James Delahunty, Esq., do act as 
secretary to the meeting.’ 

“ Moved by William Malcolmson, Esq., and seconded by 
John A. Blake, Esq., M.P. : 

“ ‘ Resolved, That finding the Directors of the Waterford 
and Limerick Railway Company have, by the casting vote 
of their chairman, agreed to recommend the sale of that line 
to the Great Southern and Western Company, we hereby 
express our decided conviction that such a measure, by 
placing a monopoly in the hands of one powerful company, 
would prove injurious to the port and trade of Waterford, 
as well as to the interests of the south of Ireland generally, 
tending as it manifestly does, to the centralising of the trade 
to Dublin.’ 

“ Moved by Thomas W. Jacob, Esq., and seconded by 
Thomas Murphy, Esq. (mayor elect) : 

“ ‘ Resolved, That any Bill introduced into Parliament 
for this object shall, for the reasons above stated, receive 
our strenuous opposition, and that a committee be now ap- 
pointed to obtain the requisite funds for defraying the 
necessary expenditure ; and that they solicit grants for this 
purpose from the corporation and other public bodies 
in the city, whose interests will be affected by the pro- 
posed measure, and that they report to an adjournment 
of this meeting ; the committee to consist of the following 
gentlemen : 

The Mayor. J. D. Lapham. 

The Mayor elect. T. W. Jacob. 

General Roberts. Aid. Mackesy, J.P. 

W. Malcolmson. Aid. Ryan. 

James Delahunty. Aid. Davis, J. P. 

John A. Blake, M.P. Colonel Roberts. 

Sir II. W. Barron, Bart. Doctor Carroll, T.C. 



Edward Roberts. I H. Gallwey, T.C. 

Henry White. J. Fisher. 

John Power, J.P. ' O. Redmond, T.C. 

J. S. Richardson. j T. B. Prossor, J.P. 

Charles Ambrose. Capt. Johnson (City High 

P. Cox, T.C. Sheriff elect). 

A. Denny. | Edmond Power, J.P. ’ 

“ Moved by James Delahunty, Esq., and seconded by 
Col. Roberts : 

“ ‘ Resolved, That the Bank of Ireland be requested to 
act as treasurer to the funds to he subscribed.’ 

“ Moved by J. S. Richardson, Esq., and seconded by 
Henry White, Esq. : 

“ ‘ Resolved, That the members for the city of Water- 
ford, Michael D. Hassard and John A. Blake, Esqrs., and 
the members for the county, the Hon. Walter C. Talbot and 
John Esmonde, Esq., and other members for the south of 
Ireland whom the committee may think proper to address, 
be requested to afford their assistance in giving strenuous 
opposition to the proposed measure.’ 

“ Moved by Abraham Denny, Esq., and seconded by 
Henry Davis, Esq., J.P. : 

“ ‘ Resolved, That the committee be requested to commu- 
nicate, either by deputation or correspondence, noth the 
other towns connected with the Waterford and Limerick 
Railway, and also with the Great Western Railway Com- 
panies of England and the South Wales Railway, asking 
them to co-operate in opposing a measure so injurious to 
our common interests.’ 

“ John Mackesy, M.D., Mayor, Chairman. 
“ James Delahunty, Secretary.” 

They further recommend that a permanent standing com- 
mittee should now be appointed to take immediate action 
for the preservation and development of the traffic of the 
southern routes, and invite, for that purpose, the co-opera- 
tion and combination of all parties interested therein at both 
sides of the channel. 

(Signed) John Lawler, Mayor, Chairman. 



Preservation and Development of Traffic 
between Great Britain and Ireland by the 
Southern Communications. 

At a Meeting of the Directors of the Waterford and Kilkenny 
Railway Company held on Tuesday, the 10 th of January 
1865, 

James Delahunty, Esq., in the Chair, 

It was moved by Edmond Smitiiwick, Esq., Mayor of 
Kilkenny, seconded by Michael Cahill, Esq., and 
resolved : — 

That the through traffic arrangements lately made by the 
London and North-western Railway Company with South- 
ern Railway and Steam Boat Companies, are eminently 
calculated to divert and draw the traffic of the south of 
Ireland to and from England, via Dublin, and thence by 
Liverpool and Holyhead, and thereby damage and eventually 
destroy the direct communications between the south of 
Ireland and these ports. 

That such diversion and withdrawal of traffic from the 
southern routes is effected by the facilities afforded in con- 
veying traffic to all the principal manufacturing and business 
towns in England, via Dublin, there being at least an average 
sailing from that port of four steamers per day with goods 
traffic to Liverpool or Holyhead^ and which facilities obtain 
and secure a preference for the Dublin line when goods are 
carried by all routes at equal rates. 

That the preservation and development of the southern 
traffic communications between Great Britain and Ireland 
equally affect the interests of the trading communities at 
both sides of the Channel, particularly the south and south- 
east of Ireland, South Wales, and the west and south-west 
of England, and we therefore deem it necessary to call upon 
the municipalities, the railway and other companies in- 
terested, to adopt such timely measures as may be con- 
sidered necessary to preserve the existing traffic, and also 
open up and develop other channels of trade and traffic 
that are now closed to the southern ports. 

That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to all 
parties interested, and their co-operation and assistance be 
respectfully and earnestly solicited. 

That the Waterford and Limerick Railway Board be 
solicited to unite with us in promoting and effecting the 
foregoing objects. 

James Delahunty, Chairman. 

William Williams, Secretary. 
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APPENDIX AM. 



Irish Railway Reform Movement. 

Statement as submitted by the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor of Dublin to the Royal Commissioners on 
Railways, showing Cause of Complaints on Irish Lines. 



(Referred to by Mr. Barrington in his Answer to Question 7123.) 



No. j 


Name of Complainant. 


Calling. 


Address. 


Railway referred 


Nature of Complaint. 


I 


U. McDonnell 


Merchant 


Galway 


Midland Great 
Western of Ire- 


Too high rates for beverages. 


2 


John Tate & Co. - 


Distillers 


Belturbet 


Irish North-west- 1 


Excessive rates for corn on short 
distances. 


3 


James Forbes 


Rope Maker 


Galway 


Midland Great 
Western. 


Railway rates cannot be paid so 
high. 


4 


G. Rutledge 


Merchant 


Do. 


Do. 


Ditto. . 


5 


J. Harrisson 


Do. - 


Do. - : 


Do. 


Ditto (special). 


6 


H. J. Banon 


Do. - 


Do. 


Do. 


General complaint of the whole 
system. ' 




F. McNamara 


Do. - 


Do. 


Do. 


Excessive rates on sugar, &c. 


8 


George Ledlie 


Do. - 


Do. 


Do. 


General statement against rates 
for goods and passengers 
(special). 


9 


j Town Commissioners 




Longford 


Do. 


Resolution against railway sys- 


10 


Town Commissioners and 
Inhabitants. 




Bagenalstown Co., 
Carlow. 


j Great Southern 
| and Western, 
Ireland. 


Ditto as above (very special 
statements). 


11 


John Wilson 


Town Clerk 


Longford 


J Midland Great 
j Western. 


Comparative rates on railway 
and canal, showing excess on 
railway. 


12 


Henry Darcus - 


Mayor of Lon- 
donderry. 


Londonderry - 


| Irish North-west- 
ern and lines 
j to Dublin. 


General statement against pre- 
sent system. (Important, see 
paragraph No. 4.) 


13 


Wicklow Copper Mining 
Company. 


Mining Company 


45, Dame Street, 
Dublin. 


1 Dublin.Wicklow, 
1 and Wexford. 


High and unfair rates for ores. 


14 


H. M. Darcy Irwine 


Landed Proprie- 


Enniskillen 


j Irish N orth-west- 
| era and to Dub- 

lin lines. 


Exorbitant rates for timber, 
coals, &c. (Special.) 


15 


Francis Mulligan - 


Provision Mer- 


Dublin - 


Irish Railways - 


General statement. (Veryspe- 


16 


H. Kinahan 


Timber Merchant 


Do. - 


Do.- 


Exorbitant rates. 


17 


Capt. Maxwell Harte 


- 


United Service 
Club. 


Do.- 


Malarrangements for passengers. 


18 


George H. Pent! and 


Landowner 


Drogheda 


Dublin and Drog- 


Overcharges on all classes of 
produce. 
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Comparative Charges for 
( Referred to by 



Through Goods Traffic between England and Ireland. 
Mr. Barrington in his answer to Question 7147.) 



From 


| Special. 


| 1st Class. 


2nd Class. 


3rd Class. 


4th Class. 




s. 


d. 


s. 


d. 


s. 


d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 








22 


6 


25 


0 


37 0 








3 


25 


9 


28 


3 


42 0 


52 0 






3 




6 


25 


0 


32 6 










25 


0 


27 


6 


41 3 


51 3 




21 


6 


26 


6 


29 


0 


43 6 


53 6 










0 


28 


6 


42 9 






24 


6 


27 


6 


30 


0 


46 6 


56 6 




27 


6 


32 


6 


3S 


0 


52 6 


62 6 




' 20 


3 


25 


0 


30 


0 


45 0 


55 0 




22 






6 




6 


4S 9 


58 9 




22 


6 


29 


0 


34 


0 


52 0 








6 


28 


6 


33 


6 


50 3 


60 3 




24 




30 


0 


35 


0 


54 0 


64 0 




27 


6 


35 


0 


40 


0 


60 0 


70 0 


( 


24 


6 


30 


0 


35 


0 








26 


9 


33 


3 




3 








24 


9 


30 


0 


35 


0 








26 


6 


32 


8 


37 


6 


53 9 


73 9 






















27 






0 


39 


0 


56 0 


76 0 


Stockport. 


2/ 




33 


6 | 


38 


6 


55 3 


75 3 




29 












59 0 


79 0 




32 


0 


40 


0 


45 


0 


65 0 


85 0 


r 


32. 


6 


40 


0 


42 


6 




SO 0 






3 


45 


9 


62 


0 


! S4 6 


35 0 


j 








0 


42 


6 








34 


6 


42 


6 


45 


0 


61 3 


S3 9 


Leeds, Huddersfield, | 




























46 




63 6 


86 0 




35 








46 


0 1 


62 9 


85 0 


1 




3 . 


45 


0 


47 


6 1 


66 6 


S9 0 


1 


40 


4 


50 


0 


52 




72 6 


95 0 




27 


6 


35 


0 


40 


0 




80 0 




30 


0 


38 


3 


43 


3 


62 0 


84 6 








35 


0 


40 


0 






Birmingham, Wol- 


29 


6 


37 


6 


42 


6 


61 3 


83 9 


verhampton, Dud- 


30 


0 












«fi n 


ley, Newport, and 


30 


6 


38 










85 3 1 


Wellington. 


32 


3 


40 


0 


45 


0 1 


65 6 


89 0 




35 


4 


45 


0 


50 


0 


72 6 


95 0 1 




37 


6 


45 


0 


50 


0 


75 0 








0 


48 


3 


53 


3 


79 6 


99 6 : 










0 


50 


0 


75 0 


95 0 




39 




47 


6 


52 


6 


78 9 


98 9 




40 


0 


49 


0 


54 


0 


81 0 


101 0 3 








45 


6 


53 


6 


80 3 








3 


55 


0 


55 


0 


84 0 


104 0 ; 


1 


45 


0 


55 


0 j 


60 


0 I 


90 0 


110 0 ( 


l 












_J 







To 

Carlow. 

Kilkenny. 

Tullamore. 

Templemore and Roserea. 

Mary boro’, 21 per cent, less than Roserea. 
Birr and Nenagh. 

Thurles. 

Limerick, Tipperary, Kilmallock, and 
Charleville. 

Cork, Mallow, Fermoy. 

Killamey and Tralee, 2.} per cent, more 
than Cork. 

Tullamore. 

Templemore and Roserea. 

Maryboro’, + 2A per cent 
Birr and Nenagh. * 

Thurles. 

Limerick, Tipperary, Kilmallock, and 
Charleville. 

Cork, Mallow, Fermoy. 

Killamey and Tralee, 2£ per cent, more 
than Cork. 

Carlow. 

Kilkenny. 

Tullamore. 

Templemore and Roserea. 

Maryboro’, + 24 per cent 
Birr and Nenagh. 

Thurles. 

Limerick, Tipperary, Kilmallock, and 
Charleville. 

Cork, Mallow, Fermoy. 

Killamey and Tralee, 24 per cent, more 
than Cork. 

Carlow. 

Kilkenny. 

Tullamore. 

Templemore and Roserea. 

Maryboro’, + 24 per cent. 

Birr and Nenagh. 

Thurles. 

Limerick, Tipperary, Kilmallock, and 
Charleville. 

Cork, Mallow, Fermoy. 

Killamey and Tralee, 2$ per cent, more 
than Cork. 

Carlow. 

Kilkenny. 

Tullamore. 

Templemore and Roserea. 

Maryboro’, + 2) per cent. 

Birr and Nenagh. 

Thurles. 

Limerick, Tipperary, Kilmallock, and 
Charleville. 

Cork, Mallow, Fermoy. 

Killamey and Tralee, 24 per cent more 
than Cork. 



Tullamore. 
empleinore 
Maryboro’ 
irr and Nen 
Thurles. 



Tipperary, Kilmallock, and 



Classification. 



Special Rate. 


1st Class. 


2nd Class. 


3rd Class. 


Guano and Manures. 


Vetches. 

Agricultural Seeds at owner’s 


Agricultural Seeds at com- 1 
pany’s risk. 


Farming Implements. 




risk. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS : 



Appendix AP. 

Letter from Irish North-Western Railway Company. 



Irish North-western Railway Company, Offices, 
43, Lower Gardiner Street, Dublin, 

Sir, June 15, 1865. 

I have the honour to submit, for the consideration 
of the Royal Commission on Railways, the following reso- 
lutions which were unanimously agreed to by the Board of 
this Company to-day. 

1st. Resolved, that if the Government should feel dis- 
posed, when the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into Irish railways shall have made their report, 
to advance at a low rate of interest a sum sufficient to 
discharge the bonds and debentures of this company, 
this Board will be prepared to reduce the passenger 
fares a3 may be hereafter agreed upon. 



2nd. Resolved, that the Board of this Company would 
feel disposed to, at once, make a reduction in their 
present rates, if any inducement were now held out 
by the Treasury in relation to the existing Govern- 
ment loan, pending the Report of the Railway Com- 
missioners. 

3rd. Resolved, that copies of the foregoing resolutions be 
forwarded to the Royal Commission on Railways, and 
to the Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

I have, &c. 

To the Secretary, Royal W. Eykelbosch, 

Commission on Railways, Irish Secretary. 

Inquiry, House of Lords, 

London, S.W. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS ; 



Appendix AR 

IRISH RAILWAYS. 



Statement of Loans and Interest thereon. 



— 


Government Loans 
outstanding May 1865.* 


Debenture Loans 
outstanding December 1863 
(including 

Government Loans), f 


Debenture Stock.f 


Amount. 


Rate 

of 

Interest. 


One 

Year's 

Interest. 


Amount. 


Rate 

of 

Interest. 


One 

Year’s 

Interest. 


Amount. 


Rate 

of 

Interest. 


One 

Year’s 

Interest. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


X 


£ 






£ 


Athenry and Ennis Junction 




















A.thenry and Tuam 








30,000 


5 


1,500 








Bagenalstown and Wexford 








80,490 


5 


4,024 








Banbridge Extension 




















Banbridge Junction (Railway on 








14,000 




630 








lease to the Dublin and Belfast 








3,050 




152 








Junction). 




















Banbridge, Lisburn, and Belfast 








3,400 




144 








(Railway on lease to the Ulster). 








8,970 


44 


404 
















1,000 


4? 


4S 
















35,630 


5 


1,781 








Belfast and County Down 








1,241 


4 


49 
















250 


4-i 


















11),005 


44 


4,995 
















54,170 


5 


2,709 








Belfast and Northern Counties - I 






19,085 


4 


764 


110 


4 


4 








142,291 


44 


6,047 
















95,915 


44 


4,316 
















32,700 


• r > 


1,635 








Belfast, Holywood, and Bangor - 








28,085 


5 


1,304 








Carrickfergus and Larne 








1,600 


4? 


76 
















27,600 


5 


1,380 








Cork and Bandon 


12,677 


4 


507 


15,058 


4 


602 


8,310 


4 


332 










2,200 


44 


99 
















46,732 


5 


2,337 
















700 




39' 
















7,000 


6 


420 








Cork and Kinsale Junction 








15,000 


5ft 


844 








Cork and Limerick direct 








2,088 


3 


63 
















33,000 


5 


1,650 
















7,587 


5 


379 








Cork and Macroom Direct 




















Cork and Youghal 








131,000 


5 


6,550 








Cork, Blackrock, and Passage - 


4,709 


4 


188 


6,094 


4 


244 
















200 


44 


9 
















34,100 


5 


1,705 








Downpatrick and Newry 




















Dublin and Antrim Junction 




















Dublin and Belfast Junction 








6,900 


4 


276 
















124,500 


44 


5,603 








Dublin and Drogheda - 


8,253 


4 


330 


27,500 


3 


825 


43,672 


4 


1,747 








15,819 




633 














107,650 




4,575 














93,274 


4 


4,197 










. ' ■ . . 




10,000 




500 








Dublin and Kingstown - 


.,1 




70,000 


4 


2,800 









* Taken from Appendix AO. -j- Taken from Board of Trade Returns, Appendix AA. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS 



Statement of Interest and Loans thereon — continued. 



— 


Government Loans 
outstanding May 1865. 


Debenture Loans 
outstanding December 1863 
(including 
Government Loans). 


Debenture Stock. 


Amount. 


Rate 

of 

Interest. 


One 

Interest. 


Amount. 


Rate 

of 

Interest. 


One 

Year’s 

Interest. 


Amount. 


Rate 

of 

Interest. 


One 

Year’s 

Interest. 


Portadown, Dungannon, and 


£ 

19,708 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Omagh Junction (Railway on 




















lease to the Ulster). 








34,938 


5~ 


1,747 








Rathkeale and Newcastle Junction 




















Sligo and Ballaghadreen 




















Ulster - 








189,760 


4 


7,590 


41,635 














70,350 


4± 


2,990 
















1,000 


H 


45 








Waterford and Kilkenny (Railway 


45,240 | 


4 


1,810 


54,599 | 


4 






. 




on lease to the Waterford and 




















Limerick). 








15,750 


6 


945 








Waterford and Limerick 


56,496 


4 


2,260 


71,852 


4 


2,874 




4 


20 










2,000 


4 t 


85 


5,000 
















4 


4,618 


10,000 


















3,391 


500 
















5 


2,683 








Waterford and Passage - - j 




















Waterford and Tramore - 








19,350 


5 


967 








West Cork - - - j 




















Totals - - - j 


1,115,552 




45,213 


5,488,581 




240,821 


199,486 




9,364 


Average Interest - j 




3-91 






4' 39* 






4’ 70 





* Excluding Government Loans this average interest will probably be about 4f per cent. 
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Appendix AT. 



Offer from the Waterford and Limerick Rail- 
way to reduce their Fares on certain Conditions. 

Waterford Terminus, 

Sir, 19th July 1865. 

Referring to the evidence given by our chairman 
before the Royal Commission on Railways, (duly reported 
to my board by Mr. Malcomson), I am directed to submit 
the subjoined proposition for consideration, as one mode 
of giving needful relief to that district of country in the 
southern part . of Ireland traversed by our railway which 
this company would be wiling to adopt, by way of giving 
effect to the object aimed at, and of testing the experiment 
how far such a reduction of fares will eventuate. 

Your obedient servant, 

William Pole, Esq., Secretary, Thos. Ainsworth, 
Royal Commission on Railways. Secretary. 



ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS. 
(Irish Section.) 

The Waterford and Limerick Company offer to reduce 
their Passenger Toll powers to the extent of one-third, 
say— 

1st class, 3d. to 2d. per mile. 

2nd „ 2d. to l^d. ,, 

3rd ,, Id. to §d. „ 

provided the Government finds funds at the Harbours 
Improvement Act rate of 3J °/ D interest, to take up the 
Company’s bonds and preference capital as same become 
available. 

J. P. 



Appendix AY. 



Memorial from Scariff, as to Boats on the 
Shannon. 

To the Commissioners of Inquiry into Irish 
Railways. 

The humble memorial of the inhabitants of Scariff and its 
neighbourhood in the county of Clare, 

Sheweth, 

That direct steam navigation oh the' river Shannon, from 
Killaloe to Lough Allen had existed for nearly forty years. 

That the Midland Railway Company, by establishing 
steamers and conveying passengers without any payment 
between Killaloe and Athlone, compelled the other boats 
to cease plying, and established a monopoly in 1858. 

That afterwards they entered into a contract by deed 
under seal, with the Great Southern and Western Railway 
Company, not only to put an end to such steam passenger 
traffic, but actually not to permit the making of any rail- 
way west of the Shannon, for a distance of 80 miles, form- 
ing one-eighth of this kingdom. Which from the position 
of these two railways they are effectually able to do. 

That said injurious contract is fully acted on. The 
magnificent steam-boats are all rotting in the harbour of 
Killaloe. 

That only lately, since the Commission of inquiry was 
proposed, a wretched tug-boat was put on, being the only 
steamer on the finest river in Europe for the length of 
eighty miles. 

That there are many other important facts connected 
with this contract, too long to detail to the Commissioners, 
but most injurious to the public, to petitioners, and even 
to the railway companies themselves, which memorialists 
are ready to prove, if required by the Commissioners. 

Memorialists pray for an inquiry by the Commissioners 
into these facts, directly affecting the railways, and the 



public interests, and particularly injurious to your memo- 
rialists. 

And memorialists will ever pray, &c 
(Signed) J. W. Seward, J. P. 

Robert Studdert, J. 

Philip Reade, J. P. f 
Ralph Westropp, J. P. J 
Hy.'Bruce, Major, Williamstown, King’s 
County. 

Philip W. V. Reade, The Woodparks. 
Michael Clarke, Williamstown. 

Sidney J. Herstage, Dromaan House. 
David Elliott, C. F., Whitegate. 

Robert Clarke, Mount Shannon. 

Wm. Bayle, Mount Shannon. 

John Stenson, Mount Shannon. 

George Elliott, Postmaster, Mount 
Shannon. 

Nathl. J. Turner, Mount Shannon. 

John Dinack, Mount Shannon. 

Thomas Clark, Clonalice. 

Thos. Alexander, Mount Shannon. 

Natt. Turner, senior, Coolderagh. 

Geo. Stoney, (Clerk), Mount Shannon, 
County Galway. 

James Brady, Tomgraney. 

Rd. R. Studdert, Coolregh. 

Andrew Belchew, Clerk, Tomgranev 
Rectory. 

Thomas M‘Carthy, Scariff. 

John Hickie, Scariff. 

James Molony, Scariff. 

John Call, Scariff. 

Rady Craven, Scariff. 

Edward Campbell, Scariff. 

Patt. Duggan, Scariff. 

John Molony, Scariff. 

W. H. Moulonde, J. P., Rahener Park. 
Charles Wallnutt, J. P., Moyner House, 
County CJare. 
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Return No. 2. 

List op Agreements made with other Companies, giving their dates, periods, and a short sketch of the 
nature of each. 



Belfast and County Down. 

Belfast, Holy wood, and Bangor. — Sale of the Holy wood 
Branch to the above Company under 28 & 29 Viet. (Sess. 
1865) by a payment of 50,000/. in cash, and an annual 
rent of 5,000/., subject to redemption within ten years at 
4i per cent. 

Belfast and Northern Counties. 

Carrickfergus and Larne.— Agreement dated 23rd February 
1863, terminable at six months’ notice, for general working 
of the line at a mileage rate, varying according to the 
number of trains per day. 

Londonderry and Coleraine. — Agreement dated 11th April 
1865, terminable at three months’ notice, for general working 
of the line at a mileage rate, according to the number of 
trains required. 

Irish North-western and Ulster. — Agreement, expires 
10th July 1865, for a division of all through traffic between 
Belfast and Londonderry. 

Cork and Bandon. 

Cork and ICinsale Junction. — Haulage agreement from 
June 1863 for five years, at a rate of 30 per cent, off traffic 
receipts. 

Cork, Blackrock, and Passage. 

Does not apply. 

Dublin and Belfast Junction. 

Banbridge Junction. — Lease of line for 21 years from 
23rd March 1859, subject to 2,000/. a year rent, less income 
tax and tenant’s proportion of poors rate. 

Dublin and Drogheda. — Agreement for station services 
and accommodation at Drogheda station, 1,000/. a year, 
liable to be terminated at six months’ notice by either 
party. 

Ulster. — The like at Portadown station, 675/. a year for 
three years, from 1st July 1865. 

Dublin and Drogheda. 

No Agreement. 

Dublin and Meath. 

Midland Great Western. — Award between the Dublin and 
Meath and Midland Great Western Companies, dated 29th 
July 1861, whereby it is arranged to exchange for a period 
of 10 years the traffic between Dublin and Dublin and 
Meath stations ; four trains each way to be run on week 
days, and two trains each way on Sundays. 

Dublin and Drogheda. — Award between the Dublin and 
Meath and Dublin and Drogheda Companies, dated 30th 
October 1S62, under which the Dublin and Meath Com- 
pany pays certain tolls and station rents, junction signal 
expenses, &c., for making the Dublin and Meath’s running 
powers over the Navan and Kells section of the Dublin 
and Drogheda railway. 

Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford. 

Dublin and Kingstown. — The only “ agreement ” to which 
this return refers can, as regards the Dublin, Wicklow, and 
Wexford Company, only embrace the lease of the Kings- 
town railway and agreements with the Kingstown Company, 
all of which are by agreement for a lease of the line for 
999 years from the 1st January 1865 cancelled, the latter 
may be said to be the only agreement. The lease is not 
yet perfected. 

Great Southern and Western. 

Cork and Limerick Direct. — Agreement, dated 6th Sep- 
tember 1862, for five years for working at 40 per cent, of 
the receipts. 

Cork, Youghal, and Queenstown. — Agreement, dated 11th 
February 1865, to purchase that line for 310,000/. of Great 
Southern and Western original stock, upon obtaining an 
Act for that purpose. 

Meantime, by agreement for lease, dated 1st April 1865, 
the Great Southern and Western work the line for three 
years, at 13,950/., being 4 £ per cent, on 310,000/., or in 
case of a higher dividend being paid on such stock, then 
the rate of such dividend. 

Irish North-western. 

1. Londonderry and Enniskillen. — Agreement, dated 17th 
March 1860, for a lease of the Londonderry and Ennis- 
12052. 3 



killen Railway, plant, rolling stock, &c., for 35 years, 
from 31st December 1859, to be perpetually renewed for 
successive terms of 35 years each, rent 26,000/. a year, and 
if after 1862 the Irish North-western Company’s receipts 
(exclusive of its receipts from the Clones and Cavan Branch) 
exceed 95,000/. in any year, then the rent to be increased 
by 20 per cent, of such excess. If the rent for any year 
shall reach 33,000/., that sum to be thenceforth the fixed 
yearly rent. 

2. Enniskillen, Bundoran, and Sligo. — A provisional agree- 
ment, at present undated, for working, and maintenance, 
and conduct of traffic at 2s. per train mile, for 10 years 
from the opening for public traffic. 

3. Finn Valley. — Provisional agreement, dated October 
1861 and 5th September 1863, for working, and mainte- 
nance, and conduct of traffic, for 35 per cent, of the traffic 
earnings of the Finn Valley for 10 years from 1st November 
1862. 

4. Heads of a provisional agreement, dated 11th May 
1865, with the Dundalk and Greenore, and London and 
North-western, for through booking arrangements, and 
for working, management, and maintenance of a proposed 
line between Dundalk and Grenore. 

Midland Great Western. 

Grand Canal Company and Great Southern and Western 
Railway Company. — Lease of the canal dated 1st August 
1853, for 10 years, from 1st July 1853, at a rent of 
19,565/. 11s. 11c/. 

Great Southei-n and Western. — Reference dated 23rd 
September 1859 as to disputes with that company. 

Grand Canal Company and Great Southern and Western 
Railway Company. — By deed of submission dated 23rd 
February 1860 a certain sum was agreed to be paid to the 
canal company by the two railway companies, subject to 
procuring an Act of Parliament. The award of the arbitra- 
tion settles the terms of purchase. The Bill for purchase 
of the canal was promoted in 1860, but was not passed. 

Great Northern and Western. — Agreement dated 22nd 
June 1857 to withdraw oppositions to Bills then in Parlia- 
ment. The Midland Company to subscribe to the Great 
Northern and Western line, and to work its traffic. Terms 
to be ratified by subsequent Act of Parliament. 

Agreement dated 1st August 1859 as to the mode of con- 
structing the Great Northern and Western line and terms 
for conducting the traffic by the Midland Great Western. 
This agreement was assented to by the shareholders and 
approved by the Board of Trade 16th August 1859. 

Athenry and Tuam. — Agreement dated 15th June 1858 
to abandon opposition to the Bill in Parliament for this 
line. Power to be taken to lease the same by the Midland 
Company. Proviso not to extend the Athenry and Tuam 
line to Castlebar and other towns. 

Agreement dated 26th April 1859 to lease the Athenry 
and Tuam line for 10 years at a rent of 4,000/. per annum. 
The line not to be extended to certain towns north of 
Tuam. 

Magnetic Telegraph Company. — Indenture of 1st January 
1859 for 14 years to reconstruct the Midland Company’s 
line of telegraph from Dublin to Galway, with new lines to 
Cavan and Longford. 

Dublin and Meath. — Agreement dated 3rd April 1861 for 
withdrawing by the Meath Company a certain Bill then 
before Parliament, and referring to arbitration the terms 
on which the traffic of the Meath line should be carried 
over the Midland line. 

Newry and Armagh. 

Neiory, Warrenpoint, and Rostrevor. — Agreement, dated 
22nd May 1863, for working the Junction (Dublin Bridge), 
each company paying a moiety (on their traffic) of the 
expenses. 

Ulster. — Agreement on the award of Captain Rich, dated 
12th February 1865, for working this Company’s traffic at 
Armagh. 

Traffic agreements have been made at different periods 
between this Company, the Dublin and Belfast Junction, 
the Ulster, the Irish North-western, the Dublin and 
Drogheda, and the Newry, Warrenpoint, and Rostrevor 
Companies for the section of the line from Newry to 
Goraghwood. The Dublin and Belfast, and Ulster Com- 
panies refuse a reciprocity of arrangement with this Com- 
pany on that section of the line from Goraghwood to 
Armagh. 

G- 
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Newry, Warrenpoint, and Rostrevor. 

Newry and Armagh. — Agreement, dated 15th March 1859, 
by which that Company admitted its repudiation of agree- 
ment of 185/, to lease the Warrenpoint line, and agreed to 
form a junction between the two lines at joint expenses. 
But after such junction was made the Newry and Armagh 
Company promoted an opposition line running parallel 
with the Newry and Warrenpoint Company’s line, called 
the Newry and Greenore Railway, and otherwise impede 
the developing of the traffic. 

Dundalk Steam Packet Company. — Agreement, dated 31st 
August 1859, for loading and discharging all English 
traffic at Warrenpoint, paying Is. per ton. 

Ulster. 

1. Portadown, Dungannon, and Omagh . — Lease for 999 
years at 5,250 Z. half-yearly rent till the gross receipts amount 
to 11,5001. half-yearly. When gross receipts shall exceed 

23.0001. per annum and shall not exceed 25,0001. per 
annum, the rent shall be 10,5001. per annum, and half of 
receipts above 23,0001., payable half-yearly. When gross 
receipts shall exceed 25,0001. per annum' and not exceed 
30,0001., the rent shall be 47* per cent, of the receipts, 
payable half-yearly. When gross receipts shall exceed 

30.0001. per annum and shall not exceed 36,0001., the rent 
shall be 50 per cent, of the receipts, payable half-yearly. 
When gross receipts' shall exceed 35,000?. per annum, the 
rent shall be 55 per cent, of the receipts. 

2. Banbridge, Lisburn, and Belfast . — Lease agreed on 
but not yet executed. The line is worked by the Ulster 
Company in accordance with the terms of such lease for 21 
years, from 13th July 1S63. Rent payable half-yearly ac- 
cording to a schedule in such lease, which regulates the 
payments by a scale rising from 20 per cent, so long as the 
half-yearly receipts do not exceed 3,0001., to 55 per cent, 
when the half-yearly receipts reach or exceed 7,0001. 

3. Dublin and Belfas Junction . — Agreement for three 
years from 1st July 1865, to render station services, &c. at 
Portadown station to the Dublin and Belfast Junction 
Company for 6751. per annum, payable half-yearly. 

4. Newry and Armagh . — Under the awards of Captain 
Rich, R.E., of 17th June and 25th August 1865, and of the 
Board ofTrade dated 20th June 1865, the N e wry and Armagh 
Company to make, repair, and maintain the junction with 
the Ulster line, and points, signals, &c., paying 1001. a year 
for attendant at points and signals and incidental expenses 
for such junction, points, and signals. For goods loaded 
or unloaded for the Newry and Armagh Company at the 
Armagh station of the Ulster Company, 7d. per ton, and 
for minerals 2d. per ton, to be paid to the Uister Company 
by the Newry and Armagh Company. The Newry and 
Armagh Company to pay the Ulster Company for the use 
of the portion of the Ulster Railway near the junction, 
2211. 10s. annually, and for the use of the Armagh station 
2331. 6's. 8 d. annually, and towards the expenses of working 
the Armagh station 1801. annually. 

5. Irish North-western . — This Company is paid by the 
Ulster Company 2451. 1 6s. 4<?. per annum as rent for the 
use of the Omagh joint station, the Ulster Company 



bearing a proportion of the expenses of working the traffic, 
&c. at the station by both companies jointly. 

6: Irish North-western .— This Company- is paid by the 
Ulster Company 4301. per annum for transacting its passen- 
ger and parcel traffic, for the use of engine shed and turn- 
table, and for working signals at the Clones station. The 
Ulster Company pay for traffic services 6d. per ton on first- 
class goods. Is. per ton on general goods, and Is. per waggon 
for cattle. 

7. Belfast and Northern Counties. — Agreement, dated 
12th August 1865, determinable at three months’ notice, 
for through traffic between Belfast and Londonderry, via 
Omagh and via Coleraine. From the receipts by both routes 
12$ per cent, to be allowed to either route for working ex- 
penses for passengers, parcels, horses, caniages, dogs, &c. 
From the recepts for goods and cattle 33 £ per cent, to be 
allowed to either route, together with cartage of goods. 
The division of the balance for passenger traffic is 75 per 
cent, by Coleraine route, and 25 per cent by Omagh route ; 
for goods traffic 66f per cent, for Coleraine route, and 33£ 
for Omagh route. 



Waterford and Limerick. 

Working Agreements. 

Limerick and Foynes .— From 1st November 1863, for 
3,/ 001. a year, to find three trains in summer and two in 
winter each way daily, except specials and Sundays, for 
which 2s. per train per mile is to be paid. 

Limerick and Castleconnell .— From 20th July 1860 to 
12th April 1868; haulage Is. lid. per train per mile. 

Limerick and Ennis.— From 23rd April 1861, for 20 years, 
at 45 per cent of the receipts. 

Waterford and Kilkenny .— From 31st January 1863, for 
five years at 43 per cent, of the receipts. 

Kilkenny Junction . — From 1st March 1865, temporarily; 
2s. 3d. per train per mile for a two train service, and Is. lid. 
per train per mile for a three train service. 

Athenry and Ennis Junction (line not open). —From 27th 
May 1863, for 20 years, at — 



s. d. 
2 6 
2 0 
1 10 
1 9 



Rathkeale and Newcastle Junction (when opened). — From 
19th December 1863, for 20 years — 
s. d. 

2 3 per train per mile for 2 trains. 

1 11 » „ 3 „ 



until receipts reach 1 0?. per mile per week in any year ending 
31st December, then working to lapse into 45 per cent, of 
receipts for term out. Option of ultimate purchase by the 
Waterford and Limerick Company reserved on giving four 
per cent, on ordinary capital. 



Waterford and Tramore. 
Nil. 



Return No. 3. 



Statement of Mortgage Debentures, Bonds, and other Loans from the commencement, sheimr 
Amounts, Rates of Interest, Dates at which to be repaid, &c. 



Belfast and County Down. 



When to 


be repaid. 


Rates of Interest. 


Short notice 


£ 

- 13,400 


£ 


1865 








- 46,696 




1867 


- 37,584 




1868 


- 22,792 




1869 


- 8,265 




1870 


- 6,820 


— 




.£166,427 


■£166,427 



Average rate, 4‘538, 



Belfast and Northern Counties. 



When to be repaid. 


Rates of Interest. 


£ 

At 3 months’ notice 31 ,250 

1865 - - 54,250 

1866 - - 87,956 

1867 - - 65,770 

1868 - - 30,150 

1869 - - 6,500 

1870 - - 12,200 

1871 - - 1,000 

1872 - - 400 


£ 

8,135 at 4 per cent. 
138,141 at 41 „ 

116,900 at 41 „ 

25,300 at 5 „ 


£288,476 


£288,476 



Average rate, 4 - 402. 
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Cork and 


Ban don. 


When to be repaid. 


Rates of Interest. 




£ 


Not stated. 


20,986 at 4 per cent. 

1,300 at 44 „ 
45,500 at 5 
12,200 at 6 „ 




.£79,986 



Average rate, 4 '882. 



Cork, Blackrock, and Passage. 



When t 


o be repaid- 


Rates of Interest. 




£ 


£ 


1865 


- 8,631 


5,263 at 4 per cent. 


1866 


- 7,231 


200 at 44 


1867 


- 6,431 


27,050 at 5 






7,000 at 6 „ 


1869 


- 13,831 


— 


1870 - 


- 1,031 


— 


1871 


277 


— 




.£39,513 


,£39,513 



Average rate, 5'041. 



Dublin and Belfast Junction. 



When to be repaid. 


Rates of Interest. 


£ 

1865 - - 34,900 

1866 - - 76,230 

1867 - t. 17,400 

1868 - - 33,000 

1869 - - 59,040 

1870 - - 4,500 


£ 

7,100 at 4 per cent. 
97,300 at 44 „ 

120,670 at 5 


.£225,070 


£225,070 


Average rate, 4752. 
Dublin and Drogheda. 


When to be repaid. 


Rates of Interest. 


£ 

At call - - 3,100 

1865 - - 25,944 

1866 - - 50,967 

1867 - - 81,649 

1868 - - 49,325 

1869 - - 41,690 

1870 - - 1,000 

1874 - - 1,000 

Perpetuities - 43,672 


£ 

25,750 at 3 per cent. 
56,153 at 4 „ 

93,450 at 4i „ 
80,194 at 44 „ 
12,800 at 4£ „ 
30,000 at 5 „ 


,£298,347 


£298,347 



Average rate, 4 - 259. 



Dublin and Meath. 



When 1 


0 be repaid. 


Rates of Interest. 




£ 


£ 


1865 


- 30,500 


105,738 at 5 per cent. 


1866 


- 23,100 


— 


1867 


- 30,738 


— 


1868 


- 14,800 


— 


1872 


- 6,600 


— 




£105,738 


£105,738 



Rate, 5 percent. 



Dublin, Wicklow, And Wexford. 



When to be repaid. j Rates of Interest. 



1865 - 


£ 


£ 


- 12,612 - 


52,740 at 4 per cent. 




- 93,657 - 


5,900 „ 4i „ 




- 73,337- 


117,216 „ 44 „ 


1868 - 


- 69,380 - | 


1,500 „ 4'i „ 
203,577 at 5 per cent. 




- 20,827 - 





1870 - 


- 14,077 - - 





1871 - 


- 15,077 - - 





1872- 


- 11,077 - - 





1873 - 


- 11,057- 





1874 - 


- 9,667 - 





1875 - 


- 8,257 - 


i 


1876 - 


- 5,517- 





1877 - 


- 5,517 - 







- 5,517 - - 





1879 - 


- 5,517 - - 





1880- 


- 5,517 - - 




1881 - 


- 5,517 - 





1882- 


- 5,521 - 


• 


1883- 


- 3,285 - 


— 




£380,933 


£380,933 



Average rate, 4 - 695. 



Great Southern and Western. 



When tc 


1 be repaid. 


Rates of Interest. 




£ 


£ 


Not stated 


31 | 




1865 


- 13,000 ! 


156,350 „ 4f „ 


1866 


-' 80,500 


10,000 „ 4| „ 


1867 - 


- 116,000 


179,769 „ 44 „ 


1868 


- 162,000 


3,300 „ 4| „ 


1869 


- 36,500 


10,800 „ 5 


1870 - 


- 55,500 





1871 


- 20,400 





1872 - 


- 23,500 





1873 - 


- 22,800 





1874 


- 10,600 


— 




£540,831 


£540,831 



Average rate, 4'2/0. 



Irish North-western. 



When t 


0 be repaid. 


Rates of Interest. 




£ 


£ 


Irredeemable - 54,490 




At call - 


- 32,441 


11,000. Not stated. 


1865 






1866 


- 27,425 


44,877 „ 44 


1867 


- 67,175 


109,320 „ 5 


1868 


- 18,080 


28,700 „ 54 ,. 


1869 


- 5,250 


29,716 „ 6 


1870 - 


- 3,850 , 


— 


1871 


- 3,850 ; 


— 


1872 - 


- 3,850 ! 


— 


1873 


- 3,850 


— : — 


1874 


- 3,850 


— 


1875 


- 3,850 


— 


1876 


- 3,850 





1877 - 


- 3,850 





1878 - 


- 3,850 





1879 


- 3,850 





1880 


- 3,850 





1881 


- 3,850 1 


— — 


1882 - 


- 3,850 i 


— 


1883 


- 3,854 | 


— 




£292,917 


£292,917 



Average rate on 28 1,91 71. is.4 - 835. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS : 



Midland Great Western. 



When to be repaid. 


Rates of Interest. 


Not stated. 


£ 

79,450 at 4 per cent. 

66,150 at 4J „ 

I 21,000 at 4‘i ., 

1 372,733 at 44 „ 

| 124,180 at 5 




| .€663,513 


Average rate, 4 - 505. 
Newry and Armagh. 


When to be repaid. 


S Rates of Interest. 


€ \ 

1865 - - 11,405 

1866 - - 10,095 

1867 - - 26,050 

1868 - - 30,450 


£ 

j 78,000 at 5 per cent. 


€78,000 j ,£78,000 

Rate of 5 per cent. 


Provisional Obligations 
Past due 217,560?. 1 

Newry, Warrenpoini 


or Lloyd’s Bonds. 

217,560/. not stated. 
1’, AND ROSTREVOR. 


When to be repaid. 

! 


Rates of Interest. 







€ 


nnl'( 


■ - 8,438 1 


4,938 at 1 per cent above 




Bank of England rate. 


1866 


- 2,600 


— 


1867 


- 21,000 


3,100 at 4 per cent. 


1868 


- 5,100 


33,100 at 5 per cent. 


1869 


- 4,000 




€41,138 


€41,138 




Average rate on 36,200/. is 4-914. 




Ulsti 


SR. 


When 


to be repaid. 


Rates of Interest. 




€ 1 


£ 


At 6 months’ notice 12,665 


1 17,330 at 4 per cent. 


IS 55 


- 61.500 


96,300 at 4* 


1866 


- 42,650 


3,650 at 41 


1867 - 


- 67,540 


39,580 at 44 


186S 


- 12,275 


— 


1869 


- 38,430 


— 


1870 


- 10,800 


— 


1871 


- 9,100 


— 


1872 - 


- 1,000 


— 


1874 - 


900 


— 




€256,860 


€256,860 




Average rate, 4 " 1 76. 




Waterford an 


d Limerick. . 


When to be repaid. 


Rates of Interest. 




£ 


€ 


1864 - 


- 1,600 


56,496 at 34 per cent. 


1865 


- 6.800 | 


3,000 at 4 


1866 


- 12,495 ! 


7.000 at 4} 


1867 


- 88,914 1 


10, 00O at 4| 


1868 


- 45,616 


85,590 at 4$ 


1869 


- 34,079 


64,675 at 4i ,. 


1870 


- 19,945 


75,720 at 5 „ 


1871 


- 4,713 

- 12,534 


3,000 at 5i „ 


1872 


12,400 at 5h 


1873 


- 11,757 


— 


1874 


- 24,507 


— 


1875 


- 2,310 


— 


1876 


- 2,391 


— 


1877 


- 2,475 


— 


1878 


- 2,561 


— 


Carried forward * €272,697 


€317,881 - Carried forward. 



Waterford and 


Limerick— — con/. 


When to 


be repaid. 


j Rates of Interest. 




£ 


! € 


Brought forw: 
187v - 


ird - 2/2,697 


317,881 Brought forward. 


- 2,652 


— 


1880 


- 2,744 


— 


1881 


- 2,840 


— 


18S2 


- 2,939 


— 


18S3 


- 3,043 


— 


1884 


- 3,148 


— 


1885 


- 3,259 

- 3,3/3 


— 


1886 


— 


1887 - 


- 3,491 


— 


18S8 


- 1,695 


— , — 


Perpetual 


- 16,000 


— 




€317,881 


;€31 7,881 



Average rate, 4-524. 



Waterford And Tramore. 



When t 


;o be repaid. 


Rates of Interest. 


1866 


500 j 


18.850 at 5 per cent. 


1867 


- 8,300 ; 


500 at 54 per cent. 


1868 


- 3,550 j 


— 


1869 


- 4,000 


— 


1870 


- 1,000 


— 


1871 - 


- 2,000 


— 




€19,350 


€19,350 



Average rate, 5 '013. 



Further Abstracts of Return No. 3 
Summary of Times at which Bonds fall due. 



Past due and at short notice 
In 1865 
1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 to 1888 
Perpetuities - 
Time not stated 



- 318,S85 

- 326,164 

- 562,102 

- 707,888 

- 498.599 

- 271,412 

- 130,723 

- 56,417 

- 58,961 

- 49,464 

- 50,524 

- 123,740 

- 114,162 

- 743,499* 



Classification of Bonds according to Rate of 
Interest. 



— 


Rate. 


Interest One Year. 


€ 




€ 


25,750 


3 per cent. 


772 


56,496 


„ 


1,977 


679,971 


4 „ 


27,198 


563,291 


4* „ 


23,939 


44,650 


4f ,, 


1,954 


1,135,659 


4| „ 


51,104 


82,275 


4f „ 


3,908 


1,097,434 


5 „ 


54,872 


3,000 


5i „ 


158 


41,600 




2,288 


48,916 


6* » 

(Average 4-264.) 


2,935 






€3,779,042 


171,105 


233,498 


Rate not stated.f 




€4,012,540 







* Cork and Bandon - 
Midland Great Western 



t Irish North-western 
Newry, Warrenpoint, and Rostrcvor 
Newry and Armagh - 



■ 11,000 
•1,938 
• 217.500 



[Rate not stated.] £233,493 
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Return No. 4. 



Particulars of Goods Traffic. 

N.B. — The Questions were — 

“ State the following particulars respecting the ten principal items of your goods traffic. 

“ The weight carried, and the amount of earnings each way, up and down the line, for the last five years. 
“ Also the rates per mile and terminal rates charged, with all changes in the rates during that period.” 
As, however, many companies stated it would be impossible to make such a comprehensive return, they 
were requested to give the -best information in their power. 



Belfast and County Down. 



- 


1862. 1 


1863. 


1864. 




Tons. £ 


Tons. 


£ 


Tons. | £ 


Coal - 


10,886 ! 914 


8,779 | 


714 


9,959 | 712 


Minerals 


3,973 249 


13,186 


915 


13,091 | 944 


Merchandise - 


29,743 5,732 


137,353 ; 


6,456 


38,082 1 7,865 


Totals - 


44,602 6,895 


j 59,318 ! 


8,085 

1 


61,132 ! 9,521 
1 



Total of Goods Traffic for 1SG4, 61,132 tons, 9,521?., comprised 
of the following items : 



— ,! 


- | 


- 


Average per 
ton per mile. 




Tons, j 


£ j 


d. 


Coal - -- - j 


10,000 j 


700 j 


H 


Stone 


8,000 | 


500 1 


H 


Lime, sand, and brick - j 


5,000 | 


450 j 


i-t 


Breadstuffs 


10,000 1 


1,400 ! 


if 


Flax and tow 


3,000 - 


650 


15 


Grain - - - 


3,000 


400 


15 


Potatoes - - -1 


1,500 


250 


j G 


Pork - - - j 


1,000 


200 


i 


General merchandise 


19,500 


4,950 


j ~ 




| 61,000 


9,500 


- 



With respect to the rates charged this company has not been 
able to attain the desirable simplicity of charges calculated at 
uniform rates per mile, owing to the competition by road to 
which it is exposed at different points of its system, but those 
quoted may be taken as a fair average for the line. 

No material change has been made in this company’s rates 
since 1861. 



Belfast and Northern Counties. 



per mile. 


— 


1863. 


1864. 






Tons. 


£ 


Ton, 


£ 


2 


Grain - - i 


40,577 


9,082 


34,515 


7,008 


2 


Potatoes - ' 


1,538 


226 


532 


120 


2i 


Pork - 


3,409 | 


1,495 


4,052 


1,729 


H 


Linens 


4,333 i 


1,855 


4,333 


1,958 


2i 


Yarns - 


3,452 


1,526 


3,29S 


1,562 


2* 


Flax - 


6,770 


3,319 


7,973 ! 


4,234 


~T 


Flaxseed 


2,400 


1,074 


2,215 


1,052 


n 


Butter and eggs 


2,010 


873 


2,164 


869 


2 


Timber 


3,06S 


822 


3,687 


912 


n 


j Coals - 


35,946 


5,145 


33,432 


4,785 






■103,503 


1 23,417 


96,201 


24,229 



Exceptions. 

Belfast and Cookstown, Indian meal, Indian corn and wheat 
6s. 9 d. per ton = •/id. per ton per mile. 

Belfast and Newtownlimavady, flour 10s. per ton = i^d. per 
ton per mile. 

Belfast and Newtownlimavady, potatoes 7s. 6 d. per ton = 
1-fgd. per ton per mile. 

Belfast and Londonderry, grain, 5 tons and upwards, 6s. per 
ton = -Jd. per ton per mile. 

Cartage of linens, yarns, flax, and flaxseed, butter and eggs, at 
Belfast and Londenderry is included in the rate. 

There has been so little deviation in these rates for the last 
five years, that it is not necessary to furnish the charges during 
that period. 

The terminal expenses are included in the rates. 



Cork and Bandon and Kinsale Junction. 




Cork, Blackrock, and Passage. 
No goods traffic on this line. 



Dublin and Belfast Junction. 

The ten principal items carried are, breadstuffs, ale and 
porter, whiskey, timber, coals, flax, linen, yarns, bale goods, and 
provisions. 

Gross Traffic. 



1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 



Tons. 

113,444 

125,000 

131,678 

120,149 

122,602 



Revenue. 



20,661 

21,759 






24,012 

21,421 

20,858 



The rates charged between Drogheda and Portadown, a dis- 
tance of 56 miles, are, for — 



Per ton per mile. 



1st class 
2nd „ 

3rd „ 

4th „ 

5th „ 

6th „ 
Breadstuffs 



s. d. 

7 2 

10 3 

11 4 
14 6 
17 0 
20 0 

8 6 



d. 

1'54 

2-20 



2- 43 

3- /0 

3- 64 

4- 39 



i-82 



These rates include terminal charges. 

When large lots of goods offer, and are conveyed in full 
waggon loads, reductions are made to meet the particular cases 
as they arise. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS ; 



Dublin and Drogheda. 



Total Goods Traffic. 



- 


Tons. 


Receipts. 






£ 


1860 


82,062 


23,324 


1861 


88,874 


22,947 


1862 


88,938 


24,459 


1863 


85,155 


23,407 


1864 


80,044 


22,871 



The ten principal items are grain, groceries, bale goods, 
hardware, "whiskey, ales, chandlery, oils, tobacco, provisions. 
It may be assumed that these items would form about three- 
fourths of the aoove tonnage. 

The rates from Dublin to Oldcastle are — 1st class, 6s. 8 d.; 
2nd class, 9s. 6 d. ; 3rd class, 11s. 2d. ; 4th class, 14s. 3d. ; 5th 
class, 16s. lOd. ; smalls, Is. 6 d. These rates are never exceeded, 
but reductions are frequently made for quantities. When seve- 
ral waggon loads can be sent at once, the next lower class rate 
only is charged. 

We have also special rates from Dublin to stations on the 
seaboard, where competition makes it impracticable to obtain 
the ordinary rates. 

The rates between Dublin and Belfast are — 1st class, 8s. 4 d.; 
2nd class, 10s. ; 3rd class, 12s. 6d. ; 4th class, 15s. ; 5th class, 
20s. ; 6th class, 30s. ; also a special classification for small 
quantities. These rates include terminals. 



Dublin and Meath. 

Only been open three years. 

Rates are as follow, and have been so sim 
the line with some slight exceptions : — 

1st class, Draining tiles, lime 

2nd „ Flour, grain, timber 

3rd „ Grocery, ale and porter, heavy druf 

4th „ Drapery, drugs, cutlery - 



:e the opening of 

Per ton per mile. 
d. 

- 2-25 
s - 2-81 

- 3-46 



Great Southern and Western. 
Five Years’ Return on 11 principal Items. 




The eleven principal items are (1) grain, (2) drink, (3) pro- 
visions, salt and fresh, (4) timber, (5) manure, (6) groceries 
(including wines and spirits), (7) bale goods, (8) bricks, 
(9) ironwork, (10) potatoes, and (11) coal. 



Rates charged. 



d. 



- lj per ton per mile. 



- 0j 



- 

- ** 
- 0* 

- H 

- 2i 
" 4* 



2. Drink 

3. Salt provisions 
. f Pitwood - 
' [ Cut timber 

5. Artificial manure 

6. Groceries 

7. Bale goods, including wool 
o f Bricks, tiles, slates, stone 

' [ Drain pipes 

g f Iron castings and machinery 
' \ Iron agricultural implements 

10. Potatoes - - 

11. Coal and coke - - %d. ti 

No terminals are charged. 

The special rates are numerous ; all persons obtain the same 
reduction ; the reduction ranges between 15 and 22 per cent, 
under the ordinary rates. 

No alteration iu the ordinary rates during the five years, but 
the number of special rates has been much on the increase. 

Irish North-western. 

This Company cannot make even an approximate return. 

Midland Great Western. 

Ten Principal Items for Five Years at Dublin Station. 
Inwards. 



Cattle, Meath Stations to Broadstone 
Coal .... 



Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford. 




2nd Class. Grain, raw and manufactured, manure, and potatoes 
are calculated at a uniform rate of about l§d. per mile, which 
covers terminal charges. 

3rd class. Ale and porter, sugar, and timber, about 2 \d. per 
mile, which covers terminal charges. 

4th class. Butter, fish, groceries, wine and spirits, and wool, 
about 3 %d. per mile, which covers terminal charges. 

The goods rates generally have undergone little or no change 
within the last five years. 



Class 


- 


1860. 


1861. 


» 


1863. 


1864. 


3rd. 


Bacon and butter 


1,615 


1,918 


1,828 


2,164 




2nd. 


Building materials - 


241 


431 


584 


756 




2nd. 


Corn and meal 


6,708 


13,105 


7,162 


8,826 


7,579 










1,588 


1,740 


2,08S 


3rd. 


Eggs, and 4th, fowl - 


3,621 


4,123 


4,708 


5 177 


5 374 


2nd. 


Rags, and 3rd, skins - 


4,224 


5,010 


3,626 


2,970 




4th. 


Wool - 


592 


S76 


1,800 


1,572 


1,046 


4tli. 


Oysters and fish 


863 


1,109 


843 


1.139 




4th. 


Pork - 


187 


317 


51 


91 


30 


2nd. 


Brewery returned 

empties. 


756 


1,035 


2,973 


1,791 


2,118 




Sundries 


347 


969 


2,232 


1,272 


931 




Tons 


21,010 


36,328 


27,395 


27,498 


25,865 




Freight - £ 


19,588 


23,469 


19,848 


22,055 


17,151 


Outwards. 


Class. 


— 


1860. 


mi. 


1862. 


im. 




4th. 


Whiskey, and 3rd, 
porter. 


6,280 


6,326 


6,304 


6,378 


6,167 


3rd. 


Sugar, and 4th, tea - 


5,873 




5,835 


5,973 




3rd. 


Soap and candles 


3,365 


3.455 








3rd. 


Butter and bacon 


2,014 


2,694 


2,876 






4th. 


Bales - 


4,011 


4,782 


3,460 


4,074 




2nd. 


Building materials - 


6,847 


7,184 


6,775 


6,753 


5 975 


5th. 


Luggage and f umituro 


1,101 


1,210 


1,183 


1,283 


1,311 


2nd. 


Corn and meal 


13,018 


15,686 


19,089 


10,364 


13,149 


2nd. 


Salt and herrings 


3,852 


3,943 


4,173 


4,093 


3,838 


1st. 


Manures 


2,273 


2,337 


1,888 


2,236 


2,568 




Sundries 


8,257 


18,740 


23,720 


17,947 


10,218 




Tons 


58,891 


72,330 


78,815 


66,33-1 


61,161 




Freight - £ 


36,545 


42,842 


36,009 


45,081 


47,879 
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Hales per Mile. 

1st class, l£<f. per ton ; 2nd class, lid. per ton ; 3rd class, 2£<f. 
per ton ; 4th class, 3d. per ton ; 5th class, 4 $d. per ton; and 
6th class, 8 d. per ton. 



Total Goods Tkaffic for Pive Years. 




Exceptions. 

Grain traffic from 1 to 50 miles, \^d. per ton per mile ; 50 to 
100 miles, \\d per ton per mile ; 100 miles and upwards, Id. 
per ton per mile. 

Coal | d. per ton per mile, with a minimum charge of 7s. 6 d. 

Guano, from 1 to 50 miles, per ton per mile'; 50 miles 
and upwards, Id. per ton per mile, with a maximum rate of 10s. 
per ton. 

At the principal seaboard points a reduction of 25 per cent, 
is made on these rates. 

To meet special traffic when in large quantities, it is usual to 
reduce a class, a similar reduction being made to encourage 
traffic by through booking arrangements. 

Newry and Armagh. 



Tons. 

Coal - - - - . 60,523 

Timber ----- 25,262 
Breadstuff and grain ... 35,262 
Iron ..... 4,500 
Iron castings - - - - 2,740 

Slates ..... io,087 
Flax - - - - - 15,550 

153,924 

Butter and eggs (one year) - - 2,100 



Earnings on the traffic, £8,765. 



— 


| Rates per mile. 


Terminal. 




d. 


s. d. 


Coal and slates 


2 


0 6 


Timber and iron 


2 


1 0 


Breadstuff and grain - 


2 


1 0 


Butter and eggs 


H 


2 0 


Iron castings - - 


H 


2 0 


Flax --- - 


H 


2 0 



No change in rates. 



Newry, Warrenpoint, and Rostrevor. 

By an arrangement with the Steam Packet Company, from 
from whom the Newry, Warrenpoint, and Rostrevor Company 
receives nine-tenths of its traffic, the latter Company charges a 
uniform rate of Is. per ton, irrespective of classification. 

Ulster. 

No Return. 



Waterford and Limerick. 



The 10 principal items of goods traffic are butter, bale goods, 
breadstuffs, bacon, eggs, earthenware, pigs and cattle, sugar 
and groceries, porter and ale, timber and pitwood. 




— 


Per ton. 


j Per mile. 


Ale and Porter : — 

Between Waterford and Clonmel - 1 


s. d. 




From Clonmel to Bansha - 






From Clonmel to Tipperary 


4 2 


3-00 


From Clonmel to Limerick 


7 0 


1-11 








Between Waterford and Clonmel - 


3 9 


P61 


Between Waterford and Tipperary r 


6 0 


1-38 


Between Carrick and Clonmel 






Between Clonmel and Cahir 






From Limerick to Clonmel 


6 0 




Pitivood : — 






From Cahir to Waterford - 






From Bansha to Waterford - j 






From Boher to Waterford - - 1 


4 9 


0-95 


Whiskeij : — 






From Limerick to Clonmel 


7 0 


1-71 ' 



The goods rates have undergone little or no change within 
the last five years. 



Waterford and Tramore. 
Gross Earnings from Goods Traffic. 

£ 

1860 - - - 232 

1861 - - - 263 

1862 - - - 319 

1863 - - - 346 

1864 - - - 248 

£1,408 



From Waterford to Tramore. 
About 2,500 tons coal, at an average terminal 
rate of 9 d. per ton .... 
About 9,000 tons stone, &c. at an average ter- 
minal rate of 9d. per ton 
About 6,000 tons general merchandise, not 
| classified, at an average terminal rate of 2s. 
j per ton 

From Tramore to Waterford. 
About 3,700 tons general merchandise, not 
classified, at an average terminal rate of 2s. 

| per ton ..... 



Per mile. 
£ d. 

94 - 1£ 

338 - 1£ 
600 - S£ 

370 - 3 i 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS : 



Return No. 5. 



Particulars as to Passenger Fares and Parcels. 



Belfast and County Down. 




Places between which the highest passenger fare is 
charged ? 

For a few short distances under five miles. 



Places between which the lowest passenger fare is 
charged ? 

Between Belfast and Donaghadee, and Belfast and New- 
townards. 



Are market tickets issued ? If so, between what places, and 
at what proportion of the single fare ? 

Third-class return tickets at a fare and half are issued between 
Belfast and ail stations more than eight miles distant therefrom, 
daily, and to and from Downpatrick, Crossgar, Ballynahinch, 
and Saintfield, on market and fair days. 



Parcels. — What are the rates for parcel traffic, according 
to weight and distance ? 




These rates include delivery in Belfast within the municipal 
lamps, and lamps of Ballymaearrett. Delivery to the distance 
of half a mile beyond the lamps, 3d. extra. 



Belfast and Northern Counties. 




Belfast and Ballymena. 

Places between which the lowest passenger fare is 
charged ? 

Belfast and Antrim. 



taken from the A 



a italics, have been 



by Londonderry and Coleraine Act (15 Viet, e 



1st class, 21 d. j 2nd class, lid . ; and 3rd class, Id. 



Are market tickets issued ? If so, between what places, and 
at what proportion of the single fare ? 

Ballyclare and Ballynure to Belfast every Friday, and on fair 
days (monthly). 

Stations on Cookstown Branch to Magherafelt every Thurs- 
day, and Cookstown every Saturday, and to Moneymore on 
monthly fair days. 

Ballymena, Glarryford, Bellaghy, Dunloy, and Ballymoney 
to Ballymena on Saturdays. 

Larne to Ballymena on Friday evenings, available up to 
Monday. 

The above are issued by all classes at single fares. 

Market tickets, Eglinton, and Carricul to Londonderry on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, 3rd class, Is. 

Parcels. — What are the rates for parcel traffic, according 
to weight and distance ? 





Innoshannon and Bandon, Innoshannon and Upton, 1st and 
2nd class; and Ballinhassig and Waterfall, 3rd class, single 
fares 

Cork and Ballinhassig, 1st class ; Innoshannon and Bandon, 
and Innoshannon and Upton, 2nd class ; and Waterfall and 
Ballinhassig, 3rd class, return fares. 

Places between which the lowest passenger fare is 
charged ? 

Cork and Ballymartle, and Cork and Farrangalway, 1st class, 
single. 

Same stations, 2nd and 3rd class, single ; also 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd class, return, 

Are market tickets issued ? If so, between what places and 
at what proportion of the single fare ? 

No. 



Parcels. — What are the rates for parcel traffic, according 
to weight and distance ? 

Parcels under 7 lbs. weight are conveyed, irrespective of dis- 
tance, for 4 d. each ; 7 to 14 lbs., 6 d. ; 15 to 21 lbs., 3d. ; 22 to 
28 lbs., 10 d. ; 29 to 56 lbs., Is. ; and for every additional 7 lbs. 
or part of 7 lbs. is charged 1 d. 



" Including all charges for collection and delivery in Belfast and the 
chief towns (Londonderry excepted). No charge made for booking. 
Bread convened from any station to any station ; under 25 miles, 28 lbs. 

. Fish conveyed by pas- 



and under, id., and 2 d. for c: 



arh additional 141b 
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Cork, Blackrock, and Passage. 




Places between which the highest passenger fare is 
charged ? 

Cork and Passage. 

Places between which the lowest passenger fare is 
charged? 

Cork and Blackrock. 

Are market tickets issued? If so, between what places 
and at what proportion of the single fare ? 

From Blackrock and Cork, two miles, 3rd class return at 
single fare, 2 d. 

Parcels. — What are the rates for parcel traffic, according to 
weight and distance ? 




Dublin and Belfast Junction. 




Places between which the highest passenger fare is 
charged ? 

Drogheda and Dunleer (10 miles). 

Places between which the lowest passenger fare is 
charged ? 

Newry and Goragh Wood, Dundalk and Castlebellingham, 
Scarva and Banbridge. 

Are market tickets issued? If so, between what places, 
and at what proportion of the single fare ? 

Dunbar to Drogheda, and Dunleer and Castlebellingham to 
Dundalk. Single third-class fare for the return journey. 

Parcels. — What are the rates for parcel traffic, according to 
weight and distance ? 




Dublin and Drogheda. 




Places between which the highest passenger fare is 
charged ? 

Generally all stations. 



Exceptions: — Dublin and Navan, Dublin and Kells, Dublin 
and Virginia Boad, Dublin and Oldcastle. 

Places between which the lowest passenger fare is 
charged ? 

Dublin and Ilowth, Dublin and Malahide, Dublin and Navan, 
Dublin and Kells, Dublin and Virginia Road, Dublin and Old- 
castle. 

Are market tickets issued ? If so, between what places, and 
at what proportion of the single fare ? 

None. On Sundays all through the year return tickets are 
issued between all stations at single fares. 



Parcels. — What are the rates for parcel traffic, according 
to weight and distance ? 





Places between which the highest passenger fare is 
charged ? 

Trim and Kilmessan. 



Places between which the lowest passenger fare is 
charged ? 

Kells and Athboy. 



Are market tickets issued ? If so, between what places, 
and at what proportion of the single fare ? 

Yes ; at single fares as below : — 




* The maximum Parliamentary fares, stated in italics, have been taken from the Acts of Parliament, not being returned ij this Company, 
t Harvesters. 

12052. 3 H 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS : 



Parcels. — What are the rates for parcel traffic, according 
to weight and distance ? 



Parcels by Passenger Trains. 



(Dunboyne, and not exceeding 1 

3 Batterstown „ 20 mil 

- Dramrce „ 20 , 

s Bcctive „ 27 , 

3 Navan or Trim „ 30 , 

.Kells or Athboy „ 40 , 



7 lbs. 14 lbs. 23 lbs. 



4 lb. or par 
, of 14 lbs. 
above 28 lbs. 



These rates include delivery in Dublin when charged 6 d. and 
npwards. 




Milk, in quantities of eight gallons and upwards, under 25 
miles, id. per gallon ; above 25 miles, %d. per gallon. 



Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford. 



Average fares per mile 
charged. 

Highest do. do. 

Lowest do. do. 

Maximum Parliament- 

Kingsiown Line. 



Places between which the highest passenger fare is 
charged ?; 

Main line. Harcourt St. and Enniscorthy. 

Kingstown line. Westland Row and Seapoint. 



Places between which the lowest passenger fare is 
charged ? 

Main line. Harcourt St. and Bray. 

Kingstown line. Westland Row and Kingstown. 

Are market tickets issued ? If so, between what places, 
and at what proportion of the single fare ? 

Yes; from Dublin to each station to Kingstown inclusive, 
and from these stations to Dublin on Kingstown line. 

Prom Dublin to each station to Bray inclusive, and from 
these stations to Dublin on main line. 

At about half the single fare. 

Parcels. — What are the rates for parcel traffic, according 
to weight and distance ? 



Not exceeding 12 

Above 12 and un- 
der 30 miles. 

30 and under ;60 

50 and under 80 
miles. 

Dublin and W ex- 
ford, including 
collection and 
delivery. 



Light Parcels. 


i5S. 


P 


CO 


I 


4 


! 


85 to 112 lbs. 


141bs. y or part of 
14-lbs. 


Above 1 cwt. 
every fraction 
of 1 cwt. being 
charged as J 

after the first 


















0 3 


0 4 


0 5 


o c| 


0 8 




0 1 


0 8 per cwt. 


0 4 


0 6 


0 8 


1 0 


1 2 


1 4 


0 1 I 


1 0 „ 


0 6 


0 8 


0 10 


1 4 


1 6 


2 0 


0 2 


16 „ 


1 0 


1 4 


1 8 


2 0 


2 6 


3 G 


0 4 


2 6 



Great Southern and Western. 





| 1st Class. 


j 2nd Class. 


j 3rd Class. 


1 4th Class. 


f 


| 

I 






Single. 


Return. 


J 


g 

I 


Average fares per mile I 
charged. 

Highest do. do. j 

Lowest do. do. 

Maximum Parliament- 1 


2-20 

2-20 

2'20 


d. 

3-30 
3 30 


d. 

1'65 | 
1-65 ^ 


d. 

2-48 

2**18 
2'4S ! 


d. 


nil. * 

nil. 

nil. 


nil. 

nil. 

nil. 


nil. 

nil! 



Places between which the highest passenger fare is 
charged ? 

See above. 



Places between which the lowest passenger fare is 
charged? 

See above. 

Are market tickets issued ? If so, between what places, 
and at what proportion of the single fare ? 

Market tickets are not issued. 



Parcels. — What are the rates for parcel traffic, according 
to weight and distance? 





Places between which the highest passenger fare is 
charged ? 

The above is the scale on which all the ordinary fares of this 
Company are intended to be calculated. If there be any varia- 
tion from it, it is accidental, save in the cases specified below. 

Places between which the lowest passenger fare is 
charged ? 

Excursion tickets between the principal stations on this Com- 
pany’s system, and Dublin, Killarney, &c. &c., are issued at 
very low fares. 

Are market tickets issued ? If so, between what places, 
and at what proportion of the single fare ? 

Yes, at about .$</. per mile on market days, between Inniskeen 
and Dundalk, ltockconey and Clones, Cootehill and Clones. 
Between Clones, Newtownbutler, Lisnaskea, Maguiresbridge, 
Lisbellow, Omagh, Pintona, Dromore Road, Loutherstown 
Road, Ballinamallard, and Enniskillen. Between Ballybay, 
Rockcorry, Cootehill, and Monaghan. Between Ballybay, 
Rockcorry, Cootehill, and Armagh, and between Dromore Road 
and Omagh. 



Parcels. — What are the rates for parcel traffic, according 
to weight and distance ? 




* The maximum Parliamentary fares, stated in italics, have been taken from the Acts of Parliament, not being returned by this Company. 
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No charge made for delivery of parcels to places within c 
mile of the Corporation Hall, Londonderry. 

Midland Great Western. 





1st Class. 1 


2nd Class, j 


3rd Class. | 


4th 

Class. 






I | 




1 




Return. 


Single. 


1 


Average fares per mile 


d. 


a. 


d. 


d. | 


d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


charged. 

Highest do. do. 


r 


3-22 


1-70 


2'55 


1-10 


~ 


1 




Maximum Parliament- 


3 


~ 


2 


~ 








■V' 










0 85 











Places between which the highest passenger fare is 
charged ? 

The rate per mile is uniform. 

Are market tickets issued ? If so, between what places, 
and at what proportion of the single fare ? 

From all stations to market towns, at a single fare for the 
double journey. 

Parcels. — What are the rates for parcel traffic, according 
to weight and distance? 



Under 50 miles 
Over 80 miles - 



The above rates include collection and delivery in Dublin. 
Parcels exceeding 56 lbs. in weight are forwarded by pas- 
senger train at 2 5- per cent over goods’ rates. 

Ne wry and Armagh. 



Average fares per mile charged - 
Highest do. do. 

Lowest do. do. * 

Maximum Parliamentary fares* - 



3rd 



c 'tth 



Places between which the highest passenger fare is 
charged ? 

Newry and Goraghwood. 

Places between which the lowest passenger fare is 
charged ? 

Newry and Armagh. 

Are market tickets issued ? If so, between what places, 
and at what proportion of the single fare ? 

Issued between : — 

Market Hill and Armagh, return journey at single fares. 

Market Hill and Newry 

Loughgilly and Armagh 

Loughgilly and Newry 



Places between which the highest passenger fare is 
charged ? 

Warrenpoint and Dublin, Belfast, Lisburn, Dungannon, 
Omagh, Lurgan. 

Places between which the lowest passenger fare is 
charged ? 

Warrenpoint and Newry. 

Are market tickets issued? If so, between what places, 
and at what proportion of the single fare ? 

None. 

Parcels. — What are the rates for parcel traffic, according 
to weight and distance ? 

No answer. 



Average fares per mile 

Highest do. do. 

Lowest do. do. 

Maximum Parliament- 



Places between which the highest passenger fare is 
charged ? 

Belfast and Omagh. 

Places between which the lowest passenger fare is 
charged ? 

Tren and Moy and Vernersbridge. 

Are market tickets issued? If so, between what places, 
and at what proportion of the single fare ? 

No market tickets issued. 



Parcels. — What are the ra 
to weight and distance ? 



3 for parcel traffic, according 



0 10 



Every 
i'uriiicr 
14 lbs. 



Parcels. — What ai 
to weight and distance ? 



If 

„ at 1^ „ 

for parcel traffic, according 



Up to 10 miles - 
Up to 20 miles - 



14 lbs. 28 lbs. 56 lbs. 



Waterford and Limerice" 
No Return. 

Waterford and Tramore. 



Warrenpoint. and Rostrevor. 



- 


1st Class. 


2nd Class. 


3rd Class. 


Class. 




1 

1 


4 


Return. 




Return. 






tail! 

< bbs 


d. 

U 

2-16 

14 

ill 


d. 

2- 332 

3- 16 
2332 

~ 


d. ^ 

1-6 

1100 

1\ 


2 

2’5 


d. 

0-833 
1 ^ 

li 


d. 

1-332 


d. 


a. 



Average fares per milo 
charged. 

Highest do. do. - 

Lowest do. do. - 

Maximum Parliament- 
ary fares.* 



it Class. 



2nd Class. 



Places between which the highest passenger fare is charged ? 
No answer. 

Places between which the lowest passenger fare is charged ? 
No answer. 

Are market tickets issued ? If so, between what places, 
and at what proportion of the single fare ? 

Tramore and Waterford, 0'85d. 

Parcels. — What are the rates for parcel traffic, according 
to weight and distance ? 

Terminal rate of 3d. under 56 lbs. 

• The maximum Parliamentary fares, staled in italics . -have been taken from tlic Acts of Parliament, not being returned by this Company, 
t The return of maximum Parliamentary fares, made by this Company, is inaccurate. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS: 



Appendix AX. 



In accordance with a resolution of the Commission, extracts were made of portions of the Evi- 
dence which affected several of the Irish railways, and sent to the respective companies with a 
letter asking if they had any explanations or remarks to make on the same. 

The following are the answers received : — 

The Midland Great Western Company sent no reply. 

The Belfast and Northern Counties Company expressed a wish that their manager, Mr. Cotton, 
should be examined in explanation, and his evidence will be found in the proper place. 



No. 1 . — Cork and Bandon Railway. 



Extracts of Evidence sent to the Company. 



Replies received. ' 



2090. {Chairman.) Can you name any other description of traffic 
which you think would be developed in Ireland by low fares ? — I would 
say generally that there might be a large traffic in most articles of agri- 
cultural produce. More cattle, for example, would be sent upon the 
railways than now. On the Bandon line no cattle are now carried : they 
are all walked from Bandon to Cork. 

2091. ( Capt. Galton.) Have they ever been carried on that line? — 
'I hey have to some small extent. 

2092. Is the fare higher now than it was then ?— Much higher. 

6384. Have you had abundant opportunities of forming an opinion as 
lO the system under which the Cork and Bandon railway has been 
managed ? — Yes, for years. 

6385. Will you state your opinion to the Commission as to whether 
. .sat railway lias been managed in a manner either most profitable to 
t;ie shareholders or most advantageous to the public ?— My opinion is 
tiiat it has not been so managed, which has been very much owing to 
h;e great original cost of the railway. The shareholders have no 
direct interest, and they feel that they have none in the line. It has 
consequently got into the hands, I believe, of the preference shareholders, 
who cannot increase their profits from it beyond a certain point. I be- 
iicye that that is the cause very much of the inefficient manner in 
which the railway is worked. 

6386. Do j'ou think that the directors have no interest whatever in 
endeavouring to increase the traffic beyond its present amount?— No, I 
tiimk that they have no interest, and no hope of getting more on their 
original shares, which are a 5 per cent, security, and they have no object 
m working it up beyond that very much. 

6387. Is it your opinion that there are sources of traffic which are 
undeveloped and which traffic might be brought into that railway?— 
l think so. 

6388 Of what character is it?— General agricultural produce. The 
town oi Bandon is within 20 miles of Cork, and it is a very common 
practice for the farmers there to send their farm produce by their own 
conveyances to Cork, and I feel certain that if there was a better svstem 
"J.“^ na & ement a great deal of that produce could be brought on to the 



6389. Are complaints made that the charges for the carriage of a<ri- 
cultural produce on the Cork and Bandon line are so high as to prevent 
tne farmers from sending their produce to market ?— Certainly. They 
want a system in Cork for the purpose of conveying agricultural produce 
to the markets, ana there should be an organized system for bringing 
ti.e produce to the markets from the railway station. The railway 
company have not a good system at work; they have for the butter, 
bin, I do no i, think they have for the corn; and even with the butter it 
13 a general complaint that it is rather late in the market. 

V 6'3y°. Have you ever considered whether, if that railway were in the 
nands of parties who leased it, they could work it with advantage and 
profit, and whether there are means by which the traffic upon the line 
co f„ ,e largely increased?— I have not the slightest doubt of it. 

6oJl. {Lord Donoughmore.) There are some extension lines, I believe, 
m the course of construction from the Cork and Bandon line towards 
tne western counties? — Yes. 

® 392 ;, C , an y° u give any evidence as to the effect which the condition 
o, the Cork and Bandon Company has had upon those extensions, or is 
o the fact that the condition of the Cork and Bandon Company has had 
the effect of impeding the construction of further extensions towards the 
western counties?— I have no doubt of it; they have not entered 
heartily into those extensions as they would do if their interest was 
directly m the line. 



2090. We carried for the year 1864, 1,286 
cattle, 2,125 sheep, 33,896 pigs ; our charges 
are moderate and no complaints ; but on 
short lines such as the Cork and Bandon 
Railway light cattle are seldom carried, the 
distance being by road only about 13 miles. 



6385, 6386. This is not the fact, as the 
directors (seven) hold over 400 original shares, 
besides preference. 



6388. Every facility is given, but the bulk 
of the farmers living adjacent or beyond Ban- 
don sell in that town, there being several 
buyers who again ship at Collier’s Quay, a 
small creek within three or four miles of Ban- 
don, or send by railway to Cork, as may be 
their convenience. Our rate is low, only 3s. 6d. 
per ton; we conveyed for the year 1864, 2,868 
tons inwards. 

6389. This is not the case, the corn in Cork 
is not generally taken to the market, as it is 
sold there by sample, and when sold carted 
from railway terminus to the corn stores of 
buyer. Butter on the contrary must go to 
the market to be qualified. Charges as low as 
any other line (20 miles in Ireland) and 
cheaper than some. 
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No. 1. — Cork and Bandon Railway — continued. 



Extracts of Evidence sent to the Company. 

6393. Are the shareholders quite content to leave the management of 
the line in the hands of those representing only the preference shares ? — 
I suppose that they have no hope of getting anything for their shares, 
as they are unsaleable in the market, and there is very little hope of 
their getting anything like a dividend on the original shares, and they 
therefore take no interest in the thing. 

6394. (Mr. Hamilton.) Do you think that the directors derive their 
qualification from the preference shares only ? — No, I do not think that ; 
1 suppose that they are qualified by being holders of original shares, 
although they are so worked that a gentleman holding 1,0001. worth of 
them can qualify any person he pleases. 

6397. (Mr. Horsfall.) You have spoken of the original cost of the line 
as being very heavy, can you state what it was per mile ? — I cannot say, 
but I believe it was between 17,0001. and 20,0001. a mile for a single 
line, and carried through a country giving hardly any business, as 
between Cork and Bandon. 



6398. (Lord Stanley.) Is it not the fact that this is a line of railway 
that never ought to have been made, and for which there was not 
sufficient traffic to maintain it ? — I can hardly say that, but if it were 
made now, I believe that it could be made for 6,0001. or 8,0001;' a mile. 

6401. (Sir R. Hill.) What was the cause of the excessive expenditure 
upon the line? — It is taken over a mountain, and they had an immense 
deal of cutting and viaducts, and all sorts of tunnels, and it was a very 
expensive line to make. 



6402. Was there any waste of money beyond that which arose from 
taking an improper route ? — There were two or three competing lines, 
and there was much money wasted in engineering and law expenses. 

6403. (Lord Donoughnore.) Was not the engineer a very incompetent 
man ? — I believe so. He had had no experience in railway work. 

6466. What was the original cost of the line? — The whole cost of the 
line was about 325,0001. for 20 miles of railway, and that was about 
18,0001. a mile. 

6467. For a single line? — Yes ; that was the amount of share capital 
that was made away with. But it was in endless difficulties before it 
was opened. It was for many years almost an insolvent concern. The 
chairman committed suicide, and the shareholders gave it up, and it was 
at last taken up by the preference shareholders only, who obtained some 
exclusive powers enabling them to appoint directors, and they contrived 
to get the line opened. 

6468. The railway is at present managed by persons who are preference 
shareholders ? — By the first preference shareholders, who hold 48,0001. 
of capital. They have the entire management of the whole thing. 

6469. Where do the directors reside? — They reside in Dublin chiefly. 
Mr. Valentine O’Connor, one of the directors of the Great Southern and 
Western Railway, is the cnairman, and Mr. Greere, I think, is vice- 
chairman ; but none of them are local people. I believe there are one or 
two local directors in Cork, but it is only as directors appointed by the 
preference shareholders that they manage things as they are managed. 



6476. I suppose those shares representing 175,0001. of original capital 
have no price in the market? — Only about 101. for a 501. share, the 
want of any extensions very much influencing the value of them. 
I believe that the greater part of them are now held by persons who 
have bought them at the rate of from 101. to 12 1. for a 501. share, and 
very few original shareholders remain in the company at all. 

6480. Your complaint, I understand, is this ; that the present man- 
agers of this railway, from the fact of being interested only in 48,0001. 
of preference capital, upon which they receive a dividend, have no 
interest in developing the traffic?— That is the real source of our 
difficulty in the western parts of the county. If there was a solvent 
company, having the management in its hands, inasmuch as the whole 
of the traffic from additional extensions must pass over the line, they 
would promote extensions to a much greater extent for that purpose. 

6481. Has the policy of the present managers been to prevent, or 
stand in the way of extensions ?— Not at all ; it is only because they are 
in a dead lock; they say “we have no money;” that is the regular 
answer that is given. 

6490. I perceive in an account rendered from the Exchequer Loan 
Commissioners that the company is in arrear to them, both with regard 
to principal and interest. Do they not take care to have the first charge 
paid? — I have watched the accounts for many years, and I have never 
observed that the first preference shareholders have not got their divi- 
dends. The second preference shareholders have been many times 
without them. 

6491. (Mr. Horsfall.) Do not the Exchequer Loan Commissioners 
take precedence of the preference shareholders? — I think the Exchequer 
Loan Commissioners have got their interest. 



Replies received. 



6394. None of the directors have a fictitious 
qualification, each of the seven directors hold- 
ing from 50 to 60 originals each, besides 
preference shares. 

6397. Though this line is only laid for a 
single line, it is to be borne in mind that we 
have purchased land for a double line, and 
that all our works, such as tunnels, bridges, 
with the exception of the Innoshannon via- 
duct which is iron work, are made for a double 
line. 

6398. The traffic receipts have increased 
from the opening of iiie line 81. 5s. per mile 
to nearly 20 1. per mile. 

6401. The railway panic set in when the 
line was at its commencement, shareholders 
became frightened, transferred to paupers, 
calls were not responded to, financial embar- 
rassment consequent thereon and credit con- 
tract at ruinous prices to furnish the line, and 
litigation. 

6402. There was no competing line before 
Parliament, there was opposition by landlords 
op course, - one of whom had to be paid 
1 , 0001 . 



6467. The preference shareholders have ob- 
tained no exclusive power. 



6468. The directors are original share- 
holders, as well as preference, 415 original 
shares being in their hands. 

6469. There are four directors in Dublin, 
and three in Cork ; it is incorrect the state- 
ment of their being appointed by preference 
shareholders, 73,000?. preference, against 
240,000?. originals. 

The former form the board, and the latter a 
committee to attend to the traffic and working 
of the railway. 

The directors hold 20,750?. original stock, 
and 11,825?. No. 1 and 2 preference. 

6476. There are a good many shareholders 
who took those shares originally and paid 50?. 
per share on the register; the price for the 
last four or five years varied from 14?. to 18?. 
They are now 14?. 



6481. The directors were always most 
anxious to extend, and invariably received 
great opposition from the landed gentry. 
The various attempts cost the company 
11,740?. 

6490. The Exchequer Loan Commissioners 
have been paid both principal and interest to 
last May; the amount of loan was 31,000?. 
out of which they have been paid by yearly 
instalments, 18,911?. 

One year’s interest due to the No. 2 pre- 
ference shareholders. 

6491, The interest paid with each instal- 
ment four times a year. 
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No. 1. — Cork: and Bandon Railway — continued. 



Extracts of Evidence sent to the Company. 



Replies received. 



6492. (Mr. Glyn.) According to the return I have before 
me, they certainly appear to be in arrear. The total advance 
made by the Exchequer Loan Commissioners to the Cork and 
Bandon Company amounts to 35,000?.; the company have 
repaid part of that amount, but there is a balance outstanding, 
and there is an arrear upon the principal and also upon the 
interest. I therefore cannot understand how the preference 
shareholders could have received their dividends ? — 1 can state 
as a fact that I have watched the accounts very closely, and 
that there has never been for years past any statement that the 
first preference shareholders did not receive their interest 
somehow; the second, or number two, preference shareholders 
have continually gone without their interest. In the account 
that I obtained, it did not distinguish between the amount 
owing to the Exchequer Loan Commissioners and what they 
called mortgage loans ; they were all put together, and they 
amounted to 71,000?. 



6492. The amount of loan to be paid to the Loan 
Commissioners, 12,676?. 10s. 0<?„ in yearly instalments of 
1,882?. 7s. 0 <?., with interest on loan. 

Interest Statement, SOtli June, 1SG5. 



By amount borrowed from Public 
Works Loan Commissioners on 
Mortgage - 

By Amount borrowed on Debcn- 



12,070 10 ( 

1,300 o’ ( 
•15,500 0 ( 
12,200 0 ( 



By amount received for 831 Per- 
petual Debenture Shares of 10k 
each, being part of the Deben- 
ture Debt, and bearing interest 



1 79,986 10 0 
18 10 0 



6494. Who elects the directors ? — I believe the preference shareholders 
exclusively. 

6509. You would deal with the preference shareholders ? — Yes, exclu- 
sively. If it was a landed proprietor’s estate which had had a first 
mortgage upon it for 15 years, it would be wound up. 

6510. You mean that you must buy them up? — No doubt. 

6511. You must pay them off or deal with them at the price at which 
they will sell? — Yes; but I imagine that they have never been well 
pleased with their bargain, and I do not think that it has been looked 
upon as a very valuable security. 

6512. And you would improve the security by the fact of paying them 



6494. No such thing; the shareholders 
generally. 



6511. The No. 1 preference shares excellent 
security, 5 A per cent, per annum ; always at a 
premium in the market. 



6513. (Chairman.) What price do the preference shares fetch in the 
market? — I do not know; they are so seldom sold, being in so few 
hands, and representing so small an amount, 48,000?. 

6514. (Mr. Ghjn.) Are the directors selected exclusively from the pre- 
ference shareholders? — I believe so. I wish to add that the present 
actual traffic on the Cork and Bandon of 20,000?. per annum proves 
clearly that the traffic of the West Riding would be sufficient to pay a 
fair interest on all extensions that are required to give full railway 
accommodation to the whole district. If such extensions were made at 
a moderate cost, say 6,000?. per mile, and if the incubus of the extrava- 
gant cost of the existing lines could be arranged. 



6513. The No. 1 preference shares are 6?. 5s. 
paid in full; sell from 6?. 12s. 6c?. to 7 ?• per 
share. 

6514. They are not; nor could it be done. 



No. 2. — Dublin and Belfast Junction Railway. 



2074. (Mr. Horsfall.) Have you heard any complaints in Ireland as to 
the unequal rate of charges between town and town? — Yes; as an 
instance I may mention the case of the Mining Company of Ireland. 
We have only one smelting works in the whole country, namely, the 
smelting works for lead and silver near Dublin. Considerable quantities 
of sheet and pipe lead, shot and red lead are made there. The margin 
for profit must be very narrow, considering that we have to import the 
coal, and have to pay for labour, labour being dearer in Ireland than it 
is in England, although, and indeed because, the wages are so much 
lower. The rate from Dublin to Newry by rail is 15s. per ton for lead, 
and the rate to Belfast is 12s. by rail. It is cheaper to send it the whole 
of the way to Belfast than to the intermediate station of Newry. 

2075. What is the mileage to Newry ? — It is very nearly 70 miles to 
Newry, and 113 miles to Belfast. 

2076. (Mr. Glyn.) Is that inequality caused by the competition of the 
railways ? — There are three lines in that distance. It is carried 113 miles 
for 12s., and by steamer for 10s. lc?., and it is carried to Newry, which is 
not quite 70 miles, by rail for 15s. 

4964. (Chairman.) You are, I believe, the secretary of the Newry and 
Armagh Railway Company? — Yes. 

4965. Have you any statement to make with reference to the traffic on 
your railway : — Our traffic is very seriously interfered with by the com- 
petitive measures of the companies with which we are connected. The 
Ulster Company, which joins us on the north, has possession of a line 
from Belfast to Monaghan and Clones ; and then the Dublin and Belfast 
Junction Company, which is one of the lines between Dublin and Belfast, 

{ 'oins us at the southern end; and between those two companies a system 
las been pursued for the purpose of diverting the traffic from our line. 
The existing lines between Newry and Armagh may be described as a 
triangle, of which our line forms the hypothenuse, there being communi- 
cation via Portadown by the other two sides. Of course we have the 
opportunity of carrying the traffic at muchl ower rates than the other 



2074. The rates for street and pipe lead 
from Dublin to Belfast by sea is 10s. per ton, 
exclusive of charges for landing, &c. ; and by 
rail it is 12s. 6 d. per ton. 

The rate from Dublin to Newry main line is 
14s. lOrf. per ton for lots under three tons, and 
12s. 9d. for lots of three tons and upwards. 



2075. The distance from Dublin to Newry 
main line station is 69$, and to Belfast 113 
miles. 

2076. For several years after the railway 
was opened through to Belfast there was a 
very keen competition between the railway 
companies and the City of Dublin Steam 
Packet Company for the traffic, during which 
goods were carried at little more than nominal 
rates by both sea and rail. Ultimately an 
arrangement was made, and the rates were 
increased, but still remained considerably 
under those to other places by rail. There 
being no competition of this nature between 
Dublin and Newry, the ordinary rates were 
not disturbed, and hence the difference between 
them and the rates to Belfast. 
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No. 2. — Dublin and Belfast Junction Railway — continued. 



Extracts of Evidence sent to the Company 

companies, and if we were not interfered with we should, I may say, 
command the entire of it. We have applied to them for through rates 
over our system to the various stations with which we do business, but 
that has been refused, with the exception of to and from the town of 
Newry. They agreed upon through rates with us in reference to Newry, 
hut upon the new section of our line, which is between Goragh Wood 
and Armagh, which was opened in August last, they have refused us. 

4966. (Mr. Glyn.) They will take any traffic from you which you give 
them which goes from Newry to Armagh, but they will not give you any 
traffic at Armagh to take to Newry ?— No, except that which they cannot 
avoid. They will send it round by the old route, that is by Portadown. 

Our business communications and the trade of the port of Newry lie 
very much in the Monaghan and Clones districts, to which we have no 
independent access. The Ulster Company wish to draw the trade to 
Belfast, and they do that by giving low rates to merchants in that 
locality, and refusing the Newry and Armagh Company. 

496?. What is the class of traffic that comes from Monaghan and 
Clones ? — That is chiefly inwards traffic from Newry. There is not much 
export trade from that district to Newry. The trade consists chiefly of 
importations from Newry. 

tion of that line there has been through rates and arrangements, and a free interchange of traffic, for the last 

16 Traffic from Newry for Armagh and other stations on the Ulster Railway was sent vid Portadown, the only 
route open until August 1864, when the line between Goragh and Armagh was opened. 

As the Dublin and Belfast J unction and the Ulster Company had afforded facilities for developing the traffic 
of Newry by charging the same fares-»ia Portadown to Armagh as if the direct line was made, they, prior to 
the opening of the shorter line, proposed, to prevent any unnecessary competition, to carry at the same fares and 
rates by berth routes; but this was declined by the Newry and Armagh Company, except on terms which would 
have the effect of giving them the whole of the traffic. 

4968. Of what sort?— Coals,^rain, timber, and iron. 



4971. So far back as 1857, when the Newry 
and Armagh Company obtained powers to 
extend their line from Goragh to Armagh, the 
distance from Newry to Armagh was stated to 
be 22 miles by the direct route, and vid Port- 
adown 29 miles. 

The fares were arranged on the basis of the shorter distance, and stood thus : — 

s. d. s. d. 

First class - - ■ 3 8l f 3 2 

Second,, - - - 2 9 1 From Goragh Junction-! 2 5 

Third „ - - - 1 10 J L 1 7 



4976' Will not they give you through rates for that coal traffic to 
Monaghan and Clones?— They refuse through rates, and of course the 
coal traffic is included. There is a great deal of traffic in gram and bread 
stuffs in that district, and there are some extensive mills. There is also 
a traffic in slates, timber, and agricultural produce. 

4971 Do they want to force you to amalgamate with them? — They 
do not want us to amalgamate, but they want us to agree to a proposition 
which they made, that the two routes, namely, the direct route between 
’ Newry and Armagh, which belongs to our company, and the route 
through Portadown, which belongs to the two companies I have spoken 
" ’ ’ 3 be placed on terms of equality as regards fares and rates. 



4966. Traffic from stations on the Dublin 
and Belfast Junction Railway for Armagh or 
stations beyond, and intended to pass over 
the Newry and Armagh Company’s line, has 
been booked to Goragh Junction at the local 
rates, and the waggons allowed to go through. 



4967. The Dublin and Belfast Junction 
Railway forms a portion of the trunk line 
between Dublin and Belfast. It is joined at 
Goragh Junction by the Newry and Armagh 
line 3i miles from Newry; and over this por- 



Replies received. 



From the Dublin and Belfast Junction Company’s main line station, which is a mile from the town of Newry — 



First class, 3s. 4d. Second class, 2s. 6d. Third class. Is. 8 c?. 



Before assenting to the proposition of booking by both routes at equal fares and rates for other portions of the 
through traffic, the Newry and Armagh Company required the Dublin and Belfast Junction and Ulster Com- 
panies to charge the same mileage rates for the long distance that they charged on the direct route, tire 
effect of which would have been to make the fares from Newry main line and Goragh Is. 2d., 10c?., and Id. 
higher than they had been for the previous seven years. 



4972. That the charge should be equal for the long distance and the 
S ^4973. 1S Audthat you should divide the traffic?— Yes, practically. 



4974 (Mr Glyn.) How many miles do they carry their railway in 

competition with you ?-29 miles, and the direct route is 21 miles, so that 
there is nearly a difference of one third in our favour So far as passenger 
traffic is concerned, we should get it, but with regard to goods traffic, the 
distance does not tell materially in orir favour. . 

4975 You do get passenger traffic? — So far as Armagh is concerned, 
but not as far as Monaghan and that district is concerned. 

4990 When did you open your line? — We opened the section from 
Gorah Wood on the 25th of August last Since then we have been com- 
nletelv without through traffic, nothing but the local traffic of the district, 
which hardly pays working expenses. The southern portion of the line 
from Newry to Gorah Wood has been opened since 1854. 



4973. The charges being equal, each party 
would do their best to obtain a share of the 
traffic ; and the public would have a choice of 
routes, the Newry and Armagh Company 
having the advantage of the shorter distance. 

4974. The distance vid Portadown is 29 
miles. The Ulster Company’s trains from 
Armagh meet the through trains between 
Dublin and Belfast at Portadown; and the 
two companies wish to afford the public facili- 
ties for the use of their lines at the same cost 
as by the shorter route, both for traffic to 
Newry and to stations south of Goragh 
Junction. 

4990. The two companies have always been 
willing to afford facilities for through traffic to 
the Newry and Armagh Company, and are 
even now endeavouring to effect an arrange- 
ment with that company on the basis of equal 
fares and rates, and leaving it to the public to 
make their choice as to the route by which 
they will travel or forward their goods. 



3 H 4 
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No. 3.— Dublin and Drogheda R ail way, 



Extracts of Evidence sent to the Company. 

20/4. (Mr. Horsfall.) Have you heard any complaints in Ireland as 
to the unequal rate of charges between town and town ? — Yes ; as an 
instance I may mention the case of the mining company in Ireland. 
AVe have only one smelting works in the whole country, namely, the 
smelting works for lead and silver near Dublin. Considerable quantities 
or sheet and pipe lead, shot and red lead are made there. The margin 
tor profit must be very narrow, considering that we have to import the 
coal, and have to pay for labour, labour being dearer in Ireland than it 
is in England, although, and indeed because, the wages are so much 
lower. The rate from Dublin to Newry by rail is 15s. per ton for lead, 
and the rate to Belfast is 12s. by rail. It is cheaper to send it the whole 
of the way to Belfast than to the intermediate station of N ewry . 

2075. What is the mileage to Newry?— It is very nearly 70 miles to 
Newry, and 1 13 miles to Belfast. 

2070. (Mr. Glyn.) Is that inequality caused by the competition of 
the railways? — There are three lines in that distance. It is carried 113 
miles for 12s., and by steamer for 10s. Id., and it is carried to Newry, 
which is not quite 70 miles by rail, for 15s. 



Replies received. 

2074. The rate for sheet and pipe lead from 
Dublin to Belfast is 10s. per ton by sea, this 
rate does not include the charge for loading. 
The rate by rail is 12s. lid. per ton. 

The rate from Dublin to Newry main line 
is 14s. lOd. per ton. 



207o. Newry main line is distant from 
Dublin 69£ miles, and Belfast 113 miles. 

2070. The steamers compete with us to 
Belfast and do not admit of our getting 
remunerative rates. No such competition 
exists between Dublin and Newry. 



No. 4 . — Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway. 



1929. Do you consider that the fares and rates of carriage for goods 

and parcels charged in Ireland are injurious?— I do. 

1930. Do you consider that the produce of the mines and quarries 
and agriculture generally would be greatly benefited by a cheap scale of 
fares and rates? — Certainly. 

1931. Are you of opinion generally that cheap rates and fares would 

stimulate trade? — Yes. 

1932. Will you state your opinion as to the effect which you think 
will be produced by the diminution of fares?— I believe that the first 
effect would be a considerable development of mining; I also think 
that agriculture would be very considerably benefited, especially in the 
portions of the country which are most backward because most distant 
from the markets ; I believe, as there is now a tendency to engage in 
manufacturing industry in Ireland, more than perhaps has existed for 

inoo yearS ’ that lfl wlU S reatl y stimulate that tendency. 

1933. Are there any facts upon which you ground your opinion, that 

a diminution of fares would be accompanied by a large increase of 
v.affic . I will first direct the attention of the Commission to two cases 
m with mining, which will show what is the influence of the 

present rates of transport upon that branch of industry; I may observe 
that although we have a great number of mines in Ireland, they are 
not very rich and they are scattered through the country, many of them 
only giving produce of a low value, as, for example, sulphur ore iron 
ores and zinc ores The present rates which are. charged upon these 
products are exemplified m the case of the Wicklow Copper Mining 
Company. The ^ ale of Avoca is the centre of the largest sulphur 
mining operations periiaps in Europe. Formerly copper was extensively 
obtained there, but latterly, say for about the last 20 years, the sulphur 
ore lias been the chief product, and from 80,000 to 120,000 or 130 000 
tons annually have been exported. Iron ore is also found there in great 
abundance, and is now extensively worked. The distance from the 
Vale of Avoca, where the mines are situated, to the station at Kings- 
town lib 39§ English miles, and the charge for the sulphur ore to that 
point is 4s. 3d. per ton, making consequently a rate of something more 
than 25 per cent, of the total value of the product, which is 10s. per ton 
free on board, 1 

1934. (Earl of Donouyhmore.) That includes terminal charges ? — Yes • 
the railway charge upon the iron ore is 3s. 9d. per ton 

1935. (Chairman.) Where is that from?-From the same locality to 
Kingstown. I lake Kingstown, in the case of the sulphur ore, rather 
than the Harcourt Road Station, because practically very little except the 
local consumption of Dublin itself would be delivered there; 3s 9d per 

0r V S v f r y* ear Jy £0 per cent, of the total value, because 
they have to pay, besides the 3s. 9d. for the carriage of it to Kingstown 
a charge of of/, per ton for taking it from the depot at the mine to the 
station itself ; so that virtually the charge is 4s. or exactly 50 per cent 
upon the total value. Independently of the more valuable ore! there is 
th,Vh tlC , le C ? U fi d smalls ’” ,' vhlch a rc the broken pieces, the value of 
which is only 6s. per ton, delivered free on board. They cannot send 
that at all, because the charge would be the same for that as upon the 
ordinary sulphur ore It would be 4s. 3d. per ton to Kingstown, leaving! 

tw%£ n y 1S ‘ ' f the mal '8' ln for cos t of production and profit. 

So that the present charge would be 72 per cent, of its actual value 
li e produce of this one mine for the year ending the 1st of March, 

n,°L COm l °- n P^Vl 0,000 tonS; and of iron ore 15,104 tons! 
ine total produce being 56,576 tons. 



Is too general a statement to answer. 
The propositions are self evident. 



To carry out the theory put forward m this 
reply, the greater the distance an article has 
to be carried the less should be the price 
charged for carrying it. 



4s. 3d. per ton is the rate for carriage of 
sulphur ore. The service performed for this 
sum is as follows:— 1 The ore is brought by 
horse power on a tramway a distance of nearly 
an English mile, it is taken out of the tram- 
way waggon and put into the railway waggon, 
it is then drawn by locomotive to Kingstown 
station. The locomotive is here detached and 
the waggons are drawn by horse power over 
about half-a-mile of private railway to the 
shipping wharf, it is then put on board the ■ 
ship; all this work is done by the railway 
company and has to be covered by the 4s. 3d. 
besides which even the accounts of the ship- 
ments and correspondence respecting orders 
for ore, transmission of bills of lading. &e., 
are managed by a clerk paid by the railway 
company ; of course the empty waggons both 
tramway and railway have to be brought 
back for nothing. 



1936. Then you include some other item?— I have included all thf 
other varieties of ores which have a higher value, and therefore do not 



4s. per ton is the rate for iron ore. Exactly 
the same work has to be done by the railway 
company with respect to this as in the case of 
the sulphur ore. The ton in each case con- 
sists of 21 cwt. and the waggons are all the 
property of the railway company. I don’t 
think the prices quoted free on board are 
correct in either case; but I don’t think that 
should form an element in calculating what 
is a reasonable rate for the railway company 
to charge Even with the present rates the 
” icklow Copper Mining Company are able 
to divide very large profits. At the meeting 
of the shareholders of the Wicklow Copper 
Mme Company, held on 28th October ultimo, 
t he Chairman Mr. Wright stated, that their 
raisings in 1855, were only 12,500 tons, and 
that for the present year 39,000 tons. The 
railway was not open in 1855, now it is. In 
1862 the Wicklow Copper Mine Company 
did not pay any dividend, in 1864 they paid 
24 per cent., and in the September half of 
1865, 32 per cent. 

The rate from Avoca to Arklow by tramway 
is 2s. per ton of 22\ cwt. On the 12th May 
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No. 4. — Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway — continued. 



Extracts of 'Evidence sent to the Company. 



Replies received. 



come under the categories which I have mentioned. I have included the 
copper ore, and a portion of the deposit of copper ; which make a total 
of 56,576 tons. That produce could, were it not for the charges paid, 
have been raised to a very great extent. The company had, 1 am 
informed, contracts for this year which would have enabled them to sell 
80,000 tons altogether of ores from that single mine, but they could not 
fulfil them, owing to the difficulties with the railway company. The 
“smalls” are of course not sent at all. There is one other port to 
which ores are sent, which is only 64 miles distant, namely, the Port of 
Arklow, which is only available in the summer months in consequence 
of the bar. 

1937. ( Earl of Donoughmore.) In point of fact it is not a port at all. 
It is only an open roadstead? — It is an open roadstead. The charge to 
that place is 2s. lid. per ton for the 64 miles, or about 4'8 pence per mile. 
On the 9th of May, in consequence of those charges, and the difficulties 
with the railway, the mining company had 120 carts carrying ore to 
Arklow, having thrown the railway company overboard altogether, 
finding it cheaper to deliver it in that way at Arklow, than to take it to 
Kingstown. 

1938. (Mr. M‘ Lean.) Is there a tramway to Arklow ? — The tramway 
was made originally by Mr. Hodgkin, but it has been sold to the railway 
company. 

1939. (Mr. Horsfall.) Which railway company is it? — The Dublin, 
Wexford, and Wicklow Railway Company. I may add that that is not 
the only loss which the Yale of Avoca as a mining centre suffers, because 
we lose the advantage of return freights from the coal trade. The coal 
vessels coming into Dublin are obliged to return chiefly in ballast ; of 
course they do not go to Arklow, and so the mining company loses the 
advantage of that return freight which the delivery in Dublin or Kings- 
town would give them; and now that we are to have a line of screw 
colliers, the advantages of return freights would be more certain. 

1940. (Chairman.) Do you know whether the Wicklow Copper Mining 
Company have ever made a representation to the railway company upon 
the subject of their charges ? — Yes. 

1941. (Mr. Glyn.) Have they refused to make any reduction? — 
They have refused the offer made to them by the mining Company. 

1942. (Mr. M‘Lean.) Do not the mining company pay a very high 
dividend? — They do. 

1951. (Chairman.) Are there any other mines thatyou wish to call the 
attention of the Commission to ? — I should say that the limit of produc- 
tion in those mines will not be reached for very many years. I have 
been down in the mines myself, and I know what the extent of their 
production is ; and I must say that if there were facilities of transit given 
at a cheap rate, say at half of the present rate, I am sure the quantity of 
ore which would be sent would be certainly three times what it is at 



2058. (Mr. Glyn.) If the third-class fare were reduced would it not 
give an opportunity to the people to go to market and sell their produce 
themselves instead of selling it to hucksters on the read ? — I think so ; 
and that such a reduction, coupled with a reduction of parcels rates, 
would greatly assist the development of trade in Ireland. At present 
persons who send butter from the counties of Wexford and Wicklow to 
Dublin, are charged as much for three cools of butter (a cool is a sort of 
tub in which they send it) as for one ; and the same rule applies to return 
empty cools. A large trade has sprung up between Cork and Dublin in 
butter, and those who send it are small farmers. It is a very peculiar 
trade, and being unsalted butter it will not keep very long. The day 
before I left a person who is a farmer, and who first established the trade, 
came to Dublin to see whether he could do anything with regard to the 
rates at which it was carried, and he found it impossible to get any 
reduction from the company. 

2059. (Chairman.) Is the butter trade restricted in consequence of the 
high fares on the railway ? — It has a great effect upon the price in Dublin. 

5112. With respect to cattle? — Yes; and for poultry, provisions, 
butter, and eggs, and bacon, and all that kind of traffic. Then there 
is the Cork and Limerick direct railway, with which we have no through 
rates. I believe Mr. Pike is the chairman of that company, and he is a 
steam-packet owner at Cork. With the Cork, Blackrock, and Passage 
railway we have no through rates, nor have we any such arrangement 
with the. Cork and Youghal Company. We have through passenger 
fares with the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Railway Company, but 
we have to pay them 50 per cent, higher fares than they charge lor their 
local traffic between Dublin and Kingstown out of the through fare. 

5113. (Capt. Galton.) Speaking of passengers going from London to 
Dublin, do you mean that the fares you have to pay them between 
Kingstown and Dublin are higher than they actually charge the passen- 
gers travelling on that line? — Yes, in addition to which we pay rent for 
a station in Dublin, and keep our own clerks there. 



12052. 



1865, the mining company, finding that their 
cartage did not answer their purpose, entered 
into an arrangement with the railway company 
for three yearn at the rates above quoted. The 
work done in respect of ores sent by tramway 
to Arklow is as follows ; — The railway bring 
it upwards of half an English mile by horse- 
power from the mining company’s incline to 
Avoca Station. The waggons are then brought 
54 miles by locomotive, when they are again 
brought by horses about 2 English miles to 
the quay of Arklow. The ore is loaded at the 
incline by the railway company. Of course 
the empty waggons have to be brought back for 
nothing when their load has been discharged. 



It is simply absurd to talk of the present 
rates for carriage of minerals being reduced to 
one half. The work could not be done for the 
price. Not to speak of profits, the railway 
company never paid more than five per cent, 
on their original shares, while the mining com- 
pany pay 30 per cent. The question of increase 
of production depends on the mining company 
themselves. If they were satisfied with a 
more moderate profit per ton, they could so 
much increase their business as to very much 
enlarge their gross profits, while at the same 
time the additional employment given would 
improve the condition of the country. 

A large quantity of market butter is brought 
to Dublin from the counties of Wicklow and 
Wexford. The rates have never been com- 
plained of, and from the fact that the most of 
this butter is brought up by persons who pur- 
chase it through the country and travel back 
and forward by rail for the purpose, single 
firkins or cools are scarcely ever sent. The 
charge is from 6 d. to Is. for single cools, the 
former being for distances under 30 miles, and 
the latter over 30 miles ; but when two or three 
cools are sent together they are charged at the 
tonnage rates, which will not amount to more 
than half the above. 



The through traffic between Dublin and 
Kingstown Pier, in connexion with England, 
is totally different from the local traffic. It 
is a special service worked by special trains, 
which do not stop at intermediate stations on 
the Kingstown line. Special locomotives and 
carriages and extra staff are employed for this 
purpose. The trains run alongside the steam- 
boats. A sum of about 6,000?. has not long 
since been expended in alterations of the sta- 
tion at Westland Row, Dublin, for the purpose 
of accommodating the English traffic. The 
proportion of fares charged to the London and 
North-western Railway covers all terminal ex- 
penses m Dublin, and these are very heavy 
from the large quantity of luggage which has 
to be attended to. The London and North- 
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western Railway have an office at Westland 
Row for which they pay rent, but it is an 
error to say that they pay for a station there. 

5116. (Mr. M‘ Clean.) You have not equal mileage rates with them? Through traffic with the London and North- 
— No, they receive their full local rates on goods. We had no sooner western Railway is now paid for by equal 
made an arrangement with them, than some of the parties interested in mileage rates, 
the steam packets interfered. The secretary gave us notice of their 
intention to withdraw from them; we remonstrated, and eventually 
they agreed to continue them, and they are continued now. I am 
referring to the Wicklow and Wexford Company. 

6804. As another instance of the want of liberality of a great company. The fares on the Dublin and Kingstown 
the Dublin and Kingstown Railway Company have been compelled to Railway have not been reduced in consequence 

reduce their fares owing to the opposition caused by the river steamers, of opposition from steamers, which in fact is 

and by the omnibus which leaves Dublin every hour and runs to Kings- no opposition. Steamers run for three or four 

town alongside the railway. The company were frequently solicited to . months in summer and (jive the railway quite 
extend their liberality, and did not do so until the opposition was. firmly as many passengers as they take from it. The 

established. The frequent changing of the time-table on the Dublin omnibuses run a little inland of the railway, 

and Wicklow line has been loudly complained of, inasmuch as people and accommodate persons who do not live 

who have taken property along the line have done so on the good faith near the railway stations. They are a failure, 

of every facility being afforded, and if a morning or evening train is taken and do not pay their expenses, or very little 

off it must prove a serious inconvenience to many whose arrangements more. The frequent changes in the time-bills 
may have been formed. (and they have been too frequent) were made 

6979. ( Capt . Gallon.) Do you know of any instances in which people at the request of residents in the district, and 

travel by car, even where there are railways, because they- can go at a with a desire on the part of the directors, if 

cheaper rate?— I might give a very striking instance. Between Dublin possible, to please every one. 
and Kingstown, on one side of the railway, there are omnibuses running 
every day profitably, Tbelieve, from Dublin to Kingstown in competition 
with the railway; by the omnibuses the fares are Ad. and 6d. ; by the 
railway the fares are 6d. and 8 d . ; that is, for second and third class ; 
inside the omnibus it is 6d., and outside the omnibus the fare is 4d. 
from Dublin to Kingstown. Then on the other side of the railway here 
are two steamers plying backwards and forwards at the same rates as 
those charged by the omnibus, 4d. and 6d. 

7020. It comes, I suppose, under a dif- There has been no increase in parcel-rates on the Kingstown line. The 
ferent classification? — They put it under following are the ordinary parcel-rates : — 

a different classification. On some of the 
short lines near Dublin they have been 
gradually raising the rates ; in fact we pay 
more now for parcels on the Dublin and 
Kingstown line ; in some cases double. 

7021. Is it not the practice on that line 
to carry all the parcels free? — Yes, small 
parcels, such as marketing parcels for your 
own personal use. If you are a yearly 
subscriber, they will carry your market 
basket free. Running by the side of this 
Dublin and Kingstown line, there is a 
four-horse coach every day, which carries 
passengers cheaper than the railway ; it 
has been' running for two or three years, 
carrying' parcels and passengers. 

7022. (Chairman.) Does it run frequently 
in the course' of the day? — Yes. It runs 
right along by the railway. They will 
carry you outside for Ad., and the railway 
company charges 6d. third class. 

Season ticket holders’ parcels are carried for 1 d. each irrespective of 
distance, and, practically, without limit as to number. 

7023. (Mr. Horsfall.) That coach probably picks up intermediate pas- Mr. Horsfall is quite correct. The omni- 

sengers? — It may get some, but it runs rather too close to the railway, buses are supported by intermediate passen- 

I think, for them to be of much value or avail. I think it arises alto- gers if they can be said to be supported at all. 

gether from the difference of the fare charged ; to the poor people a The omnibuses do not give return tickets, 

difference of 2d. is a great consideration ; they prefer to save the 2d. and from 6 to 7.30 a.m. and from 6.30 to 

7024. (Mr. Glyn.) What has been the increase in the rates charged 11.30 p.m. passengers by railway are carried 

between Dublin and Kingstown? — I do not know, but they do not carry 3rd class for 3d. each. 

much goods. 

7025. You said, I think, that they had raised the rates lately ? — 'Yes, 
but they do not carry many goods, the line is too short. 

7026. (Mr. Ayrton.) Would you propose that the railway company The question as to the amount of good 

should be compelled to charge a lower fare than the proprietor of the to the country, which would result from very 

coach in order to prevent the latter from carrying on his business, or cheap or even free travelling on railways 

that the Government should make the railway charge less than that belongs more to political economy than rail- 

charged by the proprietor of the coach, and thus enable the company way management. 

to stop the man’s business ? — 1 think that the general good that would Large quantities of fish, chiefly herrings, 

arise from a very serious reduction in the railway fares would completely are carried over the Dublin, Wicklow, and 

outbalance any small evil that might be done in other respects. I look Wexford railway every season ; hundreds of 

upon it as a most popular movement, and that it would be of immense tons. 

benefit even with regard to the feeling of the people of Ireland towards 

this country, and towards the Government. I think they would feel 

that the Government were in fact looking after their interests, and were 

doing a thing that would substantially benefit them. We want them to 

enable the people to talk of other things than they do, to enable them 

to be industrious, and enable them to bring their little commodities from 

one town to another for sale. The article of fish is a very important 
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one, and we want them to be able to carry their fish from the sea ports 
to ail parts of the country inland. 

7280. There is another matter with regard to the Wicklow Copper The remarks upon questions 1933, 1935, 
Mining Company, who have large mines near Avoca, from which they 1936, 1937, 1951, 6804, 6979, and 7023 apply 
produce pyrites, sulphur ore, and iron ore ; this has been developed to this, 
lately, but it is of such poor quality that unless the carriage to England 
is very low, the traffic will not be developed in the district. I hold in 
my hand a letter from the secretary of the Copper Mining Company, 
addressed to Mr. Jackson, who is our secretary of the committee in the 
Chamber of Commerce : — “ Herewith I send you the last half-years’ 

“ report of the Wicklow Copper Mining Company with a paragraph 
“ marked, showing a decrease of 10,000 tons in iron ore in the half- 
“ year’s workings, in consequence of the unsatisfactory arrangements as 
“ to carriage of their ores with the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford 
“ Railway Company. The chairman or any of the board are quite pre- 
“ pared and willing to give evidence to the Royal Commission explaining 
“ this matter, and their carriage arrangements with the railway com- 
“ pany, which appear to the directors very high and unsatisfactory.” 

One of the directors of the same company wrote to me since I came to 
London, explaining the thing more fully ; it is a very full account of the 
different rates charged. I will hand it in with the other letters ( handing 
in the same). It shows that low fares induce people to go about. I do 
not know whether it is fair to compare districts, but I was about to refer 
to the district between Dublin and Bray and Kingstown, which is very 
much resorted to for pleasure. The railway company were charging so 
high that some persons set up an omnibus, and put on a steamer by 
which passengers are carried for 2d. or 3d. less than by the railway, and 
the result is that they all get enough to do, plainly showing that 
lowering the fares encourages the people to go about. 



No. 5. — Great Southern and Western Railway. 



1651. Can you give any particular cases in which applications have 
been made by any of the companies in England to any of the companies 
in Ireland asking for through rates? — The London and North-western, 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, the Lancashire and York- 
shire, and the Great Northern Companies have been for the last seven 
yeavs pressing upon the Irish companies, the Midland Great Western, 
and the Great Southern and Western, to come into such an arrange- 
ment, and they have only just succeeded, after great negotiations with 
them, in inducing the Irish companies to adopt a system of through 
rates, but they have still done it in a very imperfect manner, for the 
Irish companies insist upon having their local rates, and that of course 
lias tended to retard the negotiations ; but things are very much better 
now than they have been, and I think that they will improve, for they 
begin, I believe, to see the desirability of these through rates, the public 
begin to find the advantage of them, and I think the subject of through 
rates is very much considered now. Neither the railway companies in 
England nor in Ireland are responsible for the want of through cattle 
rates, for there is an anomalous state of the law as to the liability of 
railway companies as compared with steam packet companies in the 
transit of goods and cattle; there are no through rates as yet (except 
from Dublin in connexion with the Midland Great Western,) from the 
Midland Great Western or the Great Southern and Western system, for 
cattle, and that is mainly attributabls to the fact that the steam packet 
companies who carry the cattle and goods between the Irish ports and 
Liverpool are protected by their bill of lading; whereas if a railway 
company makes a rate it engages itself in the contract to cany the goods 
or the cattle to their destination ; but if they are lost by the act of God 
or by the Queen’s enemies, or if they founder at sea, the railway com- 
pany is liable for it. 



1683. Do they issue to third-class passengers return tickets? — On 
some of the Northern lines they do, but not on the Great Southern and 
Western, or the Midland Railways. 

2083. (Mr. Horsfall.) Are you aware of any complaints of unequal 
rates upon any line where there is not a sea competition? — Yes ; on the 
line between Cork and Limerick; for instance, from Bruree to Limerick 
butter costs 9d. per firkin, and to Cork, which is about double the 
distance, only 5 d. I have an instance upon the same line with regard to 
the carriage o’f turf and coal. One truck with 5 tons of coal costs 17*. Id. 
from Cork to Bruree, and a single ton 6s. 3d., and it costs nearly as 
much from Limerick. For turf brought from the Rathmore station on 
the Killarney line to Bruree, about the same distance as from Cork, 
they charge \l. Is. 6d. for a box, which would be about three tons 
weight of turf; and as three tons of turf is not more than the equivalent 
lor heating purposes of 24 cwt. of coal, it is a perfect prohibition of that 
important source of industry. 

2093. (Mr. Glyn.) What distance is that? — Twenty miles. In the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, which is of course the great centre of the 
cattle traffic, being close to the English market, nearly all the cattle are 
walked to market. The Honourable Mr. Massey, who grazes: a large 

3 I 2 



1651. Not correct, for since the year 1854 
the Great Southern and Western Company 
has been in communication with the London 
and North-western Company to endeavour 
to establish through rates with England, and 
numerous meetings were held upon the sub- 
ject. The Great Southern and Western Com- 
pany hold a letter from the London and 
North-western Company to the effect that 
as there were so many competing interests on 
the English side they (the London and North- 
western Company) were unable to bring 
about a system of through rates and would 
leave the Irish companies to do what they 
thought best ; and as through arrangements 
could not be made with the interior of Eng- 
land the Irish companies made through rates 
with Liverpool, vid the ports of Dublin, Cork, 
and Waterford, and this arrangment con- 
tinued in force for some years, when the 
London and North-western Company again 
reopened the question of through rates with 
the interior of England, and after protracted 
negotiations, owing to so many interests 
being involved, a contract was entered into 
by which a system of through rates was 
brought into operation on the 1st June 1864, 
and it was not until after that time that the 
other companies referred to ever raised the 
question of through rates; when raised they 
were given the same through arrangements 
as were made with the London and North- 
western Company. 

1683. Correct. 



2083. Quite incorrect, as the charge for 
butter, Bruree to Limerick, is 2 per firkin, 
and not 9d. per firkin as stated. 

Turf from the Rathmore district will load 
five tons to the truck, which at 27s. 9d. per 
truck, is equal to 5s. 6 d. per ton for 464 miles. 
There is no loading to Rathmore, consequently 
the trucks travel in one direction empty. 



2093. The only portion of this statement 
applicable to the Great Southern and Western 
Company is that referring to drovers’ tickets, 
which, were .formerly, giyen_ free ; and the pvag- 
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number of cattle, says that he buys a great many cattle in Tipperary 
and distant fairs, and he finds that he cap always drive them by road 
for half what it would cost him to send them by rail. At the last fair of 
Ballinasloe he found that it was better to send the cattle by boat to 
Dublin, although there is a railway station on the line to Dublin a 
quarter of a mile from the town. A person who is most largely con- 
nected with the cattle trade of Dublin has given me the following in- 
formation, which I am also able to substantiate myself. That “in 
“ October 1863 the Midland and Great Western Railway Company 
“ raised their cattle rates at all the intermediate stations between Ballin- 
“ asloe and Dublin. The following May the number of cattle and 
“ sheep conveyed, as compared with May 1S63, fell off considerably, 
“ and in October 1864 the great proportion of the store cattle were 
“ walked home. Within the last two years the cattle traffic of the 
“ Grand Canal has risen from a mere nothing to from ten to twelve 
“ boat loads of live stock weekly.” That bears out what Mr. Massey 
stated with regard to the last Ballinasloe fair. One of the chief objec- 
tions urged by owners of cattle against the management of the cattle 
traffic ot' the Great Southern and Western, which, upon the whole, 
being a very long line of railway, is well conducted, is, that the drover 
who has to go with a whole waggon is charged half a fare with the 
carriage of the cattle, and will have to pay third-class fare upon his 
return. In addition to that, they make a distinction at certain stations 
between half a waggon and a whole waggon. A whole waggon is 
supposed to hold eight beasts, and they allow three for half a waggon ; 
but if the drover puts four into it they charge him the price of a whole 
waggon. I would like to mention here another instance of the effect of 
high fares connected with the herring fishery in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin, which has grown to be a most important trade. The poor 
persons engaged in the local trade walk from Dublin to Howth, a dis- 
tance of nine miles, because the cost of a third-class ticket would be 
often as much as their profit for a day. The consequence is, that any 
traffic which would be derived from that source is lost. 

2128. ( Chairman .) Are there any other points which you wish to 
direct the attention of the Committee to in connexion with Irish rail- 
ways? — I intended especially to have drawn attention to the undue pro- 
portion which the cost of carriage of the agricultural produce of our 
poorer lands bears to its value. Considering that Irish agriculture has 
now to compete with the entire world, and that we are transferring part 
of our population from the poor lands of Ireland to the richer ones of 
Illinois and other portions of America, that, in fact, in the case of a 
large number of poor farms, the rates of carriage to the markets amount 
to nearly the rent in some cases, any substantial reduction of fares on 
the lines, especially with differential rates such as I have alluded to, 
would be one of the greatest advantages which could possibly be 
bestowed upon Irish agriculture. 

2129. (Earl Donour/kmore.) Are you aware that it costs less money to 
transport a fat bullock from Normandy to London than it does from 
the pastures of Limerick to London ? — Precisely. A friend of mine was 
actually disposed to go to Holland and buy store cattle and take them 
to Galway to fatten, and he expected a very considerable profit upon 
them. 

2314. Will you state generally to the Commission on what points 
you have to make complaint ; first as to the passenger traffic ? — With 
respect to the passenger traffic, it is generally complained that the 
charges are too high, which prevents that intercourse with the western 
districts of Ireland that we would otherwise have if we had a lower rate 
upon the traffic from the metropolis and a lower rate of passenger 
charge. 

2365. (Mr. Horsfall.) Are the fares, in your opinion, considerably too 
high between Limerick and Dublin ? — Yes. I have heard it generally 
complained of, that the fares are high, and that if they were reduced it 
would increase the trade and business of the city of Limerick, as well as 
give greater facilities for travelling, and many more persons would 

2396. Before that you could have gone to Dublin and have returned 
the same day? — Yes; but you cannot do that conveniently since the 
four o’clock train has been taken off. 

2397- Then what is the good of a return ticket? — I suppose no one 
would take one now. I have not done so myself. 

2398. Practically a return ticket is of no great value ? — None 
whatever. 

2399. (Chairman.) Have the fares been the same as they are now for 
many years? — They have been so. 

2400. Has there been no alteration made, either in raising them or 
lowering them ? — I think they have been advanced ; three years since I 
think the fare was 21s., I am not certain, and it was advanced to 
23s. 8 d. 

2411 . Will you be good enough to state the nature of those com- 
plaints? — Some time since the different railways into Limerick, the 
Great Southern and Western and the Waterford and Limerick, carried 
goods through from Liverpool to Limerick at a through rate of 15s. 
per ton. 

2412. (Mr. Dalglish.) What class of goods do you refer to? — Heavy 
goods, iron, tallow, palm oil, sugar, and such heavy goods, and within 
the last two or three years they advanced the rates to 27s. and 30s. a 



tice was discontinued solely on account of the 
frauds practised upon the company by the sub- 
division of cattle into small lots for the pur- 
pose of multiplying the free passes, which the 
drovers afterwards sold. 



2396 to 2400. This was not caused by any 
act of the Great Southern and Western Com- 
pany, but by notice from the Waterford and 
Limerick Company, who refused to work to 
the first train from the Limerick Junction to 
Dublin, or from the last train from Dublin. 

No change has been made in the fares 
during the last ten years. 



241 1-2413 and 2422. The low rates referred 
to were in force for a period when the railway 
companies and the steam packet companies 
between Dublin and Liverpool were working 
in opposition to the direct steamers between 
Limerick and Liverpool. 

The Limerick people have still the oppor- 
tunity of getting then- goods conveyed by the 
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ton, something equal to from 80 to 100 per cent., and we consider that 
that has done very considerable injury to the trade of our locality. 

2413. (Chairman.) Are you able to state that the traffic of that 
description has fallen off since the raising of the charges?— It has. 

2422. You stated, I think, that the railway companies charged 15s. a 
ton? — Yes, but now they charge 2 7s. When the railway companies 
were charging 15s. the Limerick Steamship Company charged but 
I2s. 6d. a ton. 

2428. Referring to the articles which you have mentioned, do you 
suppose that that increased charge of 7s. a ton interferes with the 
consumption of goods in Limerick? — It interferes with the trade of 
Limerick, but whether it interferes much with the consumption of goods 
there I cannot say. 

242V. Have you any reason to suppose that the consumption of those 
articles is diminished in Limerick by reason of the charge made for con- 
veyance being increased to the extent you have stated ? — I do not go the 
length of saying that. 

2430. Sugar, for instance? — I cannot say. 

2431. How then does it interfere with the trade? — It enables the mer- 
chants of Dublin and Waterford and of Cork to import goods at a freight 
I think of 10s. or 15s. into those places, and then they can send them 
within a very short distance of Limerick to some of the smaller towns, 
to the disadvantage of the Limerick import merchants. 

2434. Do you propose that the rates should be adjusted with a view 
to placing a more distant port on the same footing as a port nearer to 
the place of production ? — The increase in the charge by the railway 
company to 2 7 s. has been attended with this disadvantage as regards 
Limerick, that it has compelled our local companies or it has induced 
them to advance their rates to 20s., whilst goods of the same class are 
imported into Dublin, Cork, and Waterford at 10s. or 15s. 

2435. If the increase of the rate does not interfere with the consump- 
tion of tire articles, the reduction would simply have the effect of making 
you a present of so much per ton to enable you to carry on your business 
in competition with the merchants of Waterford and Dublin? — We 
should have equal rates with them. 

2436. But it would in effect be asking the railway companies to give 
you a sort of bounty or present to enable you to compete with the mer- 
chants of Waterford and Dublin ? — Not to make it a present ; the fact is 
the goods now do not come by the railways ; in fact the rate is a prohi- 
bitory rate, for since they advanced it to 27 s. the goods have scarcely 
come by the railways at all. 

3315. (Chairman.) It will be hardly necessary to read extracts from 
every Report of the Fisheries Commissioners, but you can read from 
some of the more important ones. — The extract which I am about to 
read is from the Report of 1855 : “ They also complain of being in a 
“ great measure deprived of the advantage of the market of the metro- 
“ polis by the increased rate for conveyance charged by the railway com- 
“ pany from Cork to Dublin, which, added to the cost of transit from 
“ Kinsale to the former place by cart, a distance of 20 miles, absorbs 
“ the very small profit on fresh fish, in consequence of which the Dublin 
“ market has been wholly deprived of any supply from that important 
“ district.” 

3316. (Mr. Glijn.) Was there an increase in the rate for that year ? — 
Yes. They speak of the increased rate in that year. The charge was 
10s. a ton on that coarse fish. The charge on cod in 1853 was only Is. 
per cwt., and in 1855 it was 30s. a ton. I find that in 1851 it was only 
16s. a ton, so that the charge had been nearly doubled in 1855, as it was 
only 16s. in 1851. 

3317. There appears to have been a great increase in the rate since the 
opening of the railways? — Yes, a great increase, and it has been also 
most fluctuating, for in almost every year the rates have varied. 

3357. (Chairman.) Have you any suggestion to make as to the 
remedies which you think ought to be applied with respect to the defi- 
ciencies on the Irish railways, both as to the passenger and goods 
traffic? — As to the passenger traffic we labour, no doubt, under a great 
many difficulties in the way of getting from place to place in consequence 
of the trains not running in connexion with one another ; for example, 
if you want to come from the west to the south you have a delay at 
Athlone probably of one or two hours ; you also have a delay at Portar- 
lington of one or two hours before you can catch the train on the Great 
Southern and Western Line. Then if you want to go to Belfast you 
must remain for four hours at Portadown before you can get a train to 
go on. And in the same way, if you want to come from Limerick to 
Dublin you are obliged to stop at the Limerick Station, which is a very 
bad station, for two hours or two hours and a half before you can get on 
to Dublin ; and there is no accommodation whatever at the Limerick 
Junction, that is in consequence of the Waterford and Limerick Railway 
and the Great Southern and Western Railway not running in connexion 
with each other. . 

3706. (Mr. Ayrton.) Have you been able to 'ascertain the cost of 
driving cattle from the western part of the county of Limerick to Bnl- 
linasloc Fair as compared with the charge by railway?— An instance 
occurred the other day to myself. I bought 20 cattle at Kiliarney, and 
I wished to bring them to a station between Charlville and Limerick. I 
inquired the rate, and it would come to 4s. a head. I drove them on the 
toad for Is., when I would rather have paid 2s* to have sent them by a train. 

3 I 3 



steamers plying direct between Limerick and 
Liverpool, and the rates are very low. The 
owners of the steamers are the traders of 
Limerick. 



2428 to 2431, 2434. The statement put 
forth is sufficiently answered by the question 
subsequently put by the Commissioners in 
No. 2436. 

The rates by direct steamer between Liver- 
pool and Limerick are — 

For bacon - - 15s. per ton. 

„ sugar - - 16s. „ 

„ tallow - - 16s. „ 

„ palm oil - - 14s. „ 

„ guano - -16s. „ 

„ sugar (refined) - 18s. „ 

„ oil (liquid) - 18s. „ 



3315 and 3316. Present rates for fish by 
passenger trains — Cork and Dublin — 

Prime fish, such as turbot, 
john dory, soles, &c. - 2s. per cwt. 

Lobsters, crabs, and 
oysters - - - Is. 6d. „ 

Herrings, mackerel, &c. - Is. „ 

No change has been made in these rates since 
1st May 1852, except for prime fish, which was 
reduced Is. per cwt. 



3557. Every possible care has been taken to 
make the branch trains correspond with those 
on the main lines as far as it can be done with 
the limited number of trains the companies 
can afford to run on the branch lines. The 
traffic on most of the branch lines is very 
limited. 



3706. Tire cost of carriage in this case 
would have been 3s. per head, the distance 
being 60 miles. 
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3717. Will you be so good as to state any facts within your know- 
ledge upon that subject? — The charge on corn is 12s. a ton from 
Limerick, to Dublin, and they take it by boat to Liverpool for 6s. I he 
charge from Cork to Limerick is 7s. a ton for corn, and if it breaks the 
journey it costs Is. 6d. more. 



3728. The distance from Cork to Limerick is nearly 61 miles, is it 

not? — Yes. , , , 

3729. And the charge is 7s. a ton?— Yes. Then the drovers also 
complain that a whole truck holds 30 sheep, and that they are only 
allowed to have 12 as a half truck instead of 15, and further that they 
are only allowed three horned cattle in place of four, eight being the 
number for a whole truck ; they also complain that if the}' take four 
horned cattle they are charged for a whole truck ; they also say that they 
are not allowed to have a van for the drovers to travel in, and that the 
drover must travel in the cattle truck and he is often injured and bruised ; 
they charge them half a fare in 1 a cattle truck and a full fare back, and 
then if they want to come back again in the evening there is no third- 
class train for them, they have to wait till the next day, and they are 
charged a full third-class fare back again ; they complain greatly of that. 
In England I believe the drovers are not charged. Then the number of 
tolls on common roads in Ireland makes walking there more expensive. 
In England sheep pens are placed over each other, but not in Ireland. 

3743. (Chairman.) If it is so much cheaper to drive store cattle by the 
road than to send them by railway, how do you account for any store 
cattle in Ireland being sent by the railway ?— There, are some of the 
larger buyers who do not walk with their own cattle themselves, and 
they do not like to trust those cattle for four or five days at a time in 
the’ hands of drovers, and they would therefore rather pay three or four 
times as much to have them go by the train, but they are of;cn stopped 
at the junctions for three or four hours, and that is a great objection. 
Coming here, a gentleman with his family got into the carriage with me 
at Maryboro’, on the Great Southern of ‘Ireland, he was going to Ros- 
common ; at Portarlington, 10 miles on, he was detained 2 hours 20 
minutes, again he must remain at Athlon e 2 hours 35 minutes, in ail 
4 hours 56 minutes ; whereas he was in motion only 2 hours 30 minutes 
from Maryboro’ to Roscommon. Again the Limerick to Dublin pas- 
sengers are, by a new arrangement, obliged to wait nearly two hours at 
the Limerick junction, or travel 1 hour 30 minutes round by the Great 
Southern via Charleville. A special cattle train I had, of 20 waggons, 
on two occasions, went from Limerick to Kildare, 100 miles, in six 
hours ; showing, that with larger trade, companies are willing to increase 
the speed. .. . 

3747- And the charge would therefore be proportionately high for the 
short distances compared with long ones? — Perhaps so. then with 
respect to parcels, I constantly get parcels of exactly the same size and 
the charges are not the same. 

3748. Do you mean by different lines of railway? — No; I mean on 
the same line. Since I received a summons to attend the Commission, 
I have had three boxes, and those boxes came from Dublin, and one of 
them was charged Is. Id., another was charged 2s. Id., and the other was 
changed Is. Id., and yet they were exactly of the same size. 

3749. (Capt. Galton.) Were they of the same weight ?— 1 cannot say, 
but they held in them the same articles. 

3750. ” (Chairman.) Have you made any inquiries as to the reason why 

these different charges have been made? — I inquired about it and they 
could not explain it. . ... 

3751 . Do you imagine that the charges are pretty much in t.ie discre- 
tion of the station master at each place? — Ido not know, but he said 
that tliev had a scale of charges for parcels. I asked him if it was often 
changed, and he said it was. I then asked him to give me one of his 
scales, and he said that they only printed one for the use of the office. 

3752. ( Capt. Galton.) They do not publish lists of charges?— No. 

3758. (Chairman.) If you desired it would they not send a small 
parcel by the slower train at a lower price ? — No, unless I made it up to 
weigh 56 lbs., and some persons, by adding stones, do make up a parcel 
to weigh 56 lbs. With regard to horses, the charge to Dublin for three 
horses is 51., that is from Limerick, and the traders in them say that the 
charge ought to be 3Z. These horses are put in stalls, and those that go 
in trucks are charged 16s. (id. each ; seven horses in a waggon from 
Limerick to Waterford cost 11s. each, not including drover. 

3759. (Mr. Hamilton.) Have you ever made any comparison between 
those rates and the rates charged on English railways ?— No, I have not. 
A passenger second class return ticket, from Charleville to Limerick, 
costs 4s. 9d., two persons will drive this 20 miles, per road, for 10s., and 
a horse will carry four or five persons on the Irish cars. 

5011. Have you any statement to make with reference to the railway 
traffic of the south of Ireland ? — The statement that I wish to make is 
this, that as far as Waterford is concerned, being the place 1 am con- 
nected with, there is a great difficulty in approaching the interior of Ire- 
land from the want of railway communication, and there is even great 
difficulty in approaching Dublin, from the indisposition of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Company to work in harmonywith the 



3717. The rate for corn — Limerick to Dub- 
lin — is 12s. per ton, including terminals, or a 
fraction over Id. per ton per mile. The rate 
— Cork to Limerick — is 7s. per ton, including 
terminals, or a fraction under lid. per ton per 
mile for 62 miles, as against Id. per ton per 
mile and a fraction over for 129 miles. There 
is no such thing as a break on the journey— 
Cork to Limerick — for goods or cattle. 

3728, 3729. See answer to 2093. 



3743. It must be the exception for such de- 
lays at junctions as are referred to, as cattle 
are mostly carried by special trains to mar- 
kets, or from fairs, and such delays are thus 
avoided. For delays to passengers at junc- 
tions see reply to 3357. 

The delay to passengers, Limerick to Dub- 
lin, was occasioned by a change in the running 
of the mail trains by the Postmaster-General, 
but this only lasted a few weeks pending nego- 
tiations between the Post Office and the Wa- 
terford and Limerick Company, and it has 
since been remedied. 



3747 to 3752. The parcels referred to may 
have been the same size but certainly were not 
the same weight, if charged differently. All par- 
cels are charged by weight and not by bulk. 
The Company’s rates for carriage of parcels 
are given on every time-table printed for the 
Company, and issued to the public. 



3758. The limit for parcels conveyed by 
goods trains is 28 lbs. weight and not 56 lbs., 
and then only when brought as distinct par- 
cels, not when brought with other goods. 



5011 and 5012. This statement is incorrect, 
as there is no indisposition, nor ever was, to 
give accommodation between Waterford and 
Dublin. There are three trains a day, Kil- 
kenny to Dublin, quite ample lor the traffic. 
The first leaves in time to bring passengers 
from our own line to allow of their arriving in 
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Waterford and Kilkenny, so as to give trains that will conduce to the 
public convenience. I also wish to state that the public of the south 
of Ireland are, in my opinion, very much injured by the determination 
of the Great Southern and Western in connexion with the London and 
North-western to subsidize the local lines and steam packet companies 
to allow the traffic to be brought to England via Dublin. They pay 30 
per cent, for that, and such diversion of traffic, in my opinion, not only 
is injurious to the southern cross channel communications, but very 
injurious to the public in the several localities. 

5012. I understood you to say that there was an indisposition to give 
accommodation from the junction at Kilkenny up to Dublin; to what 
do you ascribe that indisposition to forward traffic? — They do not wish 
the traffic of the middle ofthe country should find its way to England by 
Waterford, they would rather it should go by Dublin, and they will not 
run trains so as to suit the convenience of the Waterford public either 
going up or down. For instance, if you want to go from .Waterford to 
Dublin and back in one day, you cannot do so. They run their train from 
Kilkenny at so early an hour in the morning that it would be useless for 
the Waterford and Kilkenny Company to send trains to meet it, because 
no one would go. They run a train at 6.15 from Kilkenny to Dublin; 
the Waterford and Kilkenny Company would have to send a train at 
4 o’clock, or a quarter past 4 o’clock, in order to catch that. In 
the same way the evening train coming down arrives at Kilkenny at 
such a late hour that no one would come by a train to Waterford if such 
was running. 

5013. What remedy do you propose for that? — I think there should 
be some power which would compel railway companies to work har- 
moniously, so that the public interests might not be injured. Whether 
that power should be given to the Board of Trade, or some other party 
selected by Parliament, it will be for them to say; but there must be 
some power outside the railways. I know the Waterford and Kilkenny 
Company have always been disposed to run in such a way as will serve 
the Waterford public, but they have always been refused similar action 
by the other side. 



5014. You say you have given more accommodation than you have 
received? — If the Great Southern and Western ran trains at convenient 
hours we should run trains in connexion with them. If they ran the 
trains at such hours as to suit the Waterford public, more passengers 
would go. In fact, they inconvenience the district altogether. Third- 
class passengers going from Waterford to Dublin lose a great deal of 
time either going up or coming down. They have to stop a night in 
Kilkenny, although the whole distance is but 112 miles. 

5015. ( Capt . Galton.) Do you say that passengers from Waterford to 
Dublin cannot go by way of Kilkenny and return the same day ? — Not 
the third-class passengers, nor, in fact, any class passengers. Third-class 
passengers cannot go through the same day. 

5016. Then they must take two days to get from Dublin? — To come 
to Dublin. If they go third class they must stop a night at Kilkenny. 

5013. Your complaint is, that the Great Southern and Western do 
not give any proper facilities at the junction at Kilkenny? — Yes; they 
will not run trains at an hour that will suit the public; they run the 
morning train from Kilkenny at 6.15, arriving in Dublin at 9.30. 

5019. (Mr. Glyn.) That is the through train of the Great Southern 
and Western? — It is the through train from Kilkenny; that is their 
Kilkenny line through train. 

5020. It is their through train on the main line? — It is not a through 
train from Waterford. 

5021. What train do you wish to join on the Great Southern and 
Western? — We want a train that will allow parties to leave Waterford 
at 6 o’clock in the morning and arrive at Dublin in proper time for 
business, and then enable the parties to leave at 4 or 5 o’clock p.m., so 
as to arrive in Waterford at 10 o'clock at night. 

5022. Do you wish them to put on particular trains to accommodate 
you ? — I wish to alter the hour of the' trains which they do run. 

5023. The trains, you say, that do run now are their trains to other 
parts of their system? — No ; they are trains which no other part of their 
system is connected with ; they run from Kilkenny to Dublin, and vice 
versd without reference to any other train. 

5024. (Capt. Galton.) Does the train which runs from Dublin to Kil- 
kenny run as far as Kildare Junction with the train going to Cork? — - 

5025. (Mr. Glyn.) Then they start from Dublin a particular train for 
their service, which does not suit the public? — It does not, although we 
would make ours suit theirs if they started at an hour the public could 
travel at. If we ran trains now in connexion with theirs, parties would 
have to start from Waterford between 4 and 5 o’clock in the morning, 
and could not get back till 11 at night. 

5026. (Mr. Hamilton.) Does that line belong to the same company as 
the line from Limerick to Waterford? — No. 

5027. Is Mr. Malcolmson a director of your line?— He-is; but it does 
not belong to the Limerick Company. The Waterford and Limerick 

31 4 



Dublin sufficiently early for the markets, &c., 
and to return same day. The second is the 
mail train, leaving Kilkenny at 2.30 p.m., to 
which the Waterford and Kilkenny Company 
work ; and the third train leaves at 6.40 p.m., 
to which train the Waterford and Kilkenny 
Company also work, giving two through trains 
in the day. The passenger traffic between 
Waterford and Dublin is very limited, and 
some years ago arrangements were made which 
enabled Waterford people to return from Dub- 
lin the same day, but the number of passengers 
who availed themselves of it was very small 
indeed, certainly not sufficient to justify this 
company in continuing the arrangement to 
the prejudice of their local traffic. 

The trains from Dublin to Kilkenny are, 
7^ a.m., 8.35 a.m., 12 noon,' and 5.30 p.m. 
The two first work on from the junction at 
Kildare together, having 1st, 2d, and 3d 
class passengers, and the train reaches Water- 
ford at 1.20 p.m. The passengers with the 
12 noon train reach Waterford at 5.35 p.m. 
The Waterford and Kilkenny .Company do 
not run from the 5.30 p.m. train, which reaches 
Kilkenny at 9.10 p.m. 

The complaint of forcing the through traffic 
with England, via Dublin, is answered by the 
fact that one portion of the arrangement be- 
tween the companies is, that the same through 
rates should exist between stations in England 
and Ireland, whether the traffic is sent via. 
Waterford or via Dublin, and the public are 
left to make their selection of route, and it is 
to the manifest interest of each route not to 
allow the traffic to be diverted, inasmuch as 
each company is allowed 40 per cent, expenses 
before the division is made between the com- 
panies interested. 

5014-5016. Third-class passengers can leave 
Dublin at 7 a.m., and arrive in Kilkenny at 
11.35 a.m., and leave Kilkenny at 6.40 p*m., 
arriving in Dublin at 10.10 p.m. To both 
these trains the Waterford and Kilkenny 
Company work, but do not provide 3d class 
accommodation . 



5018-20. See reply given to 5011 and 5012. 



5027, 5031, 5032, The statement is quite 
Untrue that the Great Southern and Western . 
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Company work the Waterford and Kilkenny, but it is only under work- 
ing arrangements ; they have no interest in it more than that. The 
Great Southern and Western have always set their faces against any sort 
of effort being made to the northern and midland districts of Ireland with 
Waterford. In 1 S-I (> a Bill was obtained to make a line from Kilkenny 
to Maryborough, and I understand that the Great Southern and Western 
people at that time bought up the shares in order that the line might 
fall through. With much difficulty, in 1860, a similar bill was brought 
in, which the Great Southern and Western opposed most violently, but 
it was obtained in spite of their opposition. A portion of that line is 
now made ; it has served the traffic of the district to this extent, that for 
eight weeks, ending 1.9th May 1865, the traffic of the line from Kilkenny 
to Waterford has increased over and above the traffic of last year 33 per 
cent. 

5028. The traffic between what points? — Between Kilkenny and 
Waterford. 

5031. 1 understand you to say that the Great Southern and Western 
opposed the communication between W aterford and what you call the 
Midland district ? — Yes. 

5032. What object could they have in opposing that ? — The object 
they had was this : there is not the slightest doubt that the whole of the 
towns in the midland districts of Ireland, such as Maryborough, Mount- 
mellick, Phillipstown, Tullamore, Mullingar, and Parsonstown would 
be served if they were put into direct communication, via Waterford, 
with the South of England and South Wales. The agriculturists in 
those districts would find a ready market for their produce in the mining, 
iron, and coal districts, and, vice versa, they would require coal and iron 
and other articles from the English and Welsh districts. Direct com- 
munication is at the present moment stopped altogether. It is so 
managed that the traffic must come round by Dublin, which is both 
tedious and expensive, and the consequence is, that the localities are all 
anxious for a direct communication ; but the Great Southern and Wes- 
tern has at all times opposed that in Parliament, and when a Bill at one 
time was obtained, they bought up the shares and allowed the Bill to 
drop through. 

5033. (Mr. Glyn.) Is not Mr. Malcolmsonagreat steam-packet owner 
in Waterford? — He is. 

5034. He did not say anything about this in his evidence ? — I do not 
know what he has said in his evidence, but this I know, that the London 
and North-western Railway Company and the Great Southern and 
Western Railway Company have lately entered into an arrangement 
with him, by which the railway and steamboat interests are served to the 
prejudice of the locality. There has been an arrangement entered into, 
which was before the citizens of Waterford, and which was condemned 
by all parties, the effect of which is, that the traffic of the district will be 
brought to England by Dublin, via Liverpool and Holyhead, and that 
Mr. Malcolmson for the steamers and the Limerick Railway Company 
will get 30 per cent, of the traffic thus brought to Dublin to allow it to 
go by Dublin. 

5035. (Mr. Hamilton.) When you say that “they” get, who do you 
mean gets the 30 per cent. ? — The Limerick Railway to Waterford and 
the Waterford Steam Packet Company. 

5036. Who makes the arrangement? — The North-western and the 
Great Southern and Western. I have the heads of arrangement which 
I can hand in if the Commission wish ( the witness handed in the same , 
vide Appendix AL). In one of the heads, which struck me very much as 
most injurious to the southern routes, is this : — 

“Waterford and Limerick Railway Company, Cork and Limerick 
“ Direct Railway Company ” (being another railway company that is 
subsidized) “ undertake that ali traffic consigned to them by other routes 
“ than via Liverpool and Holyhead between places in England and the 
“ places in Ireland, to which this agreement refers, shall not be booked 
“ through, and shall be charged the local rates.” 

No through traffic from the districts to which the agreement applies can, 
under that arrangement at all, come by the Great Western or English 
Midland systems to England; it must all go by the London and North- 
western. In that way the traffic of the country is interfered with, and 
interfered with so as to inflict an immense loss on the localities, and 
when the North-western and the Great Southern and Western are pay- 
ing 30 per cent, on all goods for the purpose of making them go in a 
particular way, they are sure to repay themselves by putting on increased 
rates. 

5037- (Mr. Glyn.) In what shape is that 30 per cent. paid. Is it by a 
reduction of rates, or what? — It is 30 percent, of the monies received for 
traffic which is allowed to go by Dublin. 

5038. Is it in the shape of rates, or tolls, or what? — It is in the shape 
of money or direct payment ; it is in the shape of a direct subsidy. 
Suppose 100 tons of goods are to be sent from Limerick or Tipperary to 
Birmingham for which 100/. is paid for the transmission, although the 
Waterford and Limerick Company will not carry 1 lb. of it, and although 
the Waterford Steam Ship Company will not carry 1 lb. of it, they will 
get 30/. out of it in order to allow it to go by Dublin, so that the com- 
pany who actually carry it will only get 70/. 

5039. (Copt. Galton.) The company who carry it giving to the other 
companies a bonus of 30 per cent.?— Yes, although they do nothing to 



Company ever bought shares in the line from 
Kilkenny to Maryborough. When the original 
Bill was deposited in 1859 and 1860 the Great 
Southern and Western Company presented a 
petition against it to secure proper junction 
clauses, but they did not appear on their peti- 
tion. In the Session 1860-6 i they presented 
a petition in the Commons against the altera- 
tion to abandon the junction at Mountrath, 
and to make junctions at Ballybrophy and 
Maryborough. Counsel attended to watch 
the case, &c., but no evidence was given 
against the Bill. The company did not pe- 
tition against the Bill when in the Lords. 



5034. The witness by his replies either does 
not understand the nature of the agreement 
or he endeavours to mislead the Commission. 
No subsidy of any kind exists, but there is an 
arrangement at three stations where the Water- 
ford and Limerick Company and the Great 
Southern and Western Company come into 
competition. By this agreement the rates by 
either route are the same, the public being 
allowed to select their own route, and the 
receipts of those stations for English traffic 
are thrown into a common purse and divided 
in certain proportions. 
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5041. Then I understand your statement to be this, that the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Company, being interested in the traffic 
of Dublin, has made some arrangement with the North-western Com- 
pany to secure all the traffic of that part of Ireland going by way of 
Holyhead? — Yes. 

5042. And in order to secure this they have made some arrangement 
with the Limerick and Waterford Company and with Mr. Malcolmson’s 
steamers, so as to provide that no part of that traffic shall be diverted by 
wav of Waterford into South Wales ?— They have made this arrange- 
ment, that upon all goods brought through Dublin to the North-western 
system in England at Liverpool or Holyhead, and consigned to Bir- 
mingham, and places north of Birmingham, that 30 per cent. ofE the 
receipts will be paid to the Waterford companies to allow it to go that 

Wa g043. That has the effect of diverting the traffic from Waterford to 
Dublin into South Wales ?— It has the effect of diverting the traffic of 
the district to England from Waterford to Dublin, and thence via 
Liverpool and Holyhead, and in fact injuring the communication 
between the southern parts of Ireland and England. 

5044. How does it affect the southern parts of Ireland ? — Because the 
traffic that originally belonged to Waterford, and would come to Water- 
ford, is diverted the other way. 

5045. It goes north by Dublin?— Yes. In Dublin they have com- 
munications two and three times a day with Liverpool and Holyhead, 
but between Waterford and Liverpool the steam ships only sail twice a 
week, therefore people who have produce to send will naturally, when 
they pay equal rates, send all their goods by Dublin, and none will 
come by way of Waterford. Therefore the diversion of traffic will injure 
communications between Waterford and England, as the number of 
steamers will be lessened when they must depend upon the local traffic 

5046. This arises from a sort of understanding between the London 
and North-western Railway Company, the Great Southern and Western 
of Ireland, the Limerick and Waterford, and Mr. Malcolmson, the owner 
of the Steam Company?— And also the Cork Steam Shipping Com- 

^ 5047. What remedy do you propose for that? — As I said before, there 
should be some tribunal, such as the Board of Trade, to prevent railways 
using what I may call a very illegitimate mode of dealing with a public 
matter, and to forbid them doing such things as would prevent the traffic 
from flowing in the channel through which it would naturally flow, and 
not to allow any large company to subsidize a small one to the prejudice 
of the public interests. 

5051. There is nothing illegal in this arrangement?— No, I am not 
aware that there is anything illegal; but although it may not be illegal, 
it is highly detrimental. 

5052. ( Capt . Galton.) You think, although not illegal, it is exceedingly 
injurious to the public interests that such an arrangement should be 
made? — Yes, and the public have decided so. Here is a resolution 
which was adopted with reference to it : “ That this Committee, with all 
“ respect for the opinions of the directors, considers these arrangements 
« to be well calculated to divert the traffic of the districts to England 
« via Dublin, and vitally injure the trade and commerce of Waterford 
“ and the southern communications.” That resolution was adopted at 
a meeting of a Committee appointed by the merchant traders and citizens 
of Waterford, the mayor of Waterford being in the chair. .... 

5055. Has there been any extensive system of through booking 
between the North-western Company and the Irish railway companies? 
—We have had for a considerable time through fares for passengers 
between the principal stations on the North-western lines and the 
principal stations on the Great Southern and Western line; we did 
try for manv years to get through booking for goods also, but wc could 
not succeed in getting that until about two years ago, and then only to 



a limited extent. 

5056. At the present time is there a general system of through 

booking for goods? — Only to a limited extent. , 

5057. Have difficulties been experienced by the London and North- 
western Company in bringing a system of through booking into 
operation ?— Yes ; I mav say that we have had very considerable 
difficulty even with the Great Southern and Western Company, which 
is a line especially connected with the London and North-western 
system via Holyhead and Dublin; for instance, we have now got a 
system of through booking for goods between stations north oi Bir- 
mingham, and including Birmingham, and the Great Southern and 
Western system down to the Limerick Junction. From Limerick 
Junction to Cork we have also through rates for goods to the same 
district ; but there are 15 per cent, higher charges than by the steamers 
from the same district, the railway route being much shorter and in 
every way a much better route to the North-western system than the 
sea route is to Liverpool, and thence by railway. But the steam-packet 
interest was so great that the Great Southern and Western company 
could only consent or rather could only succeed in making arrange- 
ments with us, by charging a differential rate of 15 per cent, in favour 
of the sea route from Cork, which commands a very large traffic. I he 
differential rate against the railway route from the city of Cork is 20 
per cent. ; but the booking to the North-western system from a great 
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5055, 5056. The Great Southern and Wes- 
tern Company have through arrangements 
for goods traffic to and from all their chief 
stations to all similar stations on the London 
and North-western, the Lancashire and York- 
shire, the Great Northern, and Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railways, and 
they have lately agreed to make through rates 
with the Bridgewater Canal Company. 

5057. See reply to 1651. 

It is not from any fault of the Great 
Southern and Western Company that some 
places on the Waterford and Limerick line 
are not in connexion with stations on the 
London and North-western Line south of 
Birmingham. The Waterford and Limerick 
Company are the objecting parties. Such 
arrangements were in force at one time, but 
were put an end to by that company. 
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portion of the best traffic district of the south-west of Ireland was 
limited to stations north of Birmingham, they would not make the 
through rates south of that place at all. 

5058. Are the Great Southern and Western Railway Company of 
Ireland connected with any large shipping companies ? — I believe that 
some of their directors are ; and there are a number of lines in the 
district — cross lines — down to Waterford, and other ports, that appear 
to have some control over the Great Southern and Western board, 
either by competition, or by some other means, so that we could only 
get an arrangement made, such as I have stated, by making a joint 
purse, in which the steam packets were interested as well as the railway 
companies ; and in fact, we were compelled, in order to get an arrange- 
ment made, to sacrifice a portion of our railway distance, which we had 
to make over to the steam packets. Our mileage, in fact, does not 
really commence until we reach Holywell on the Holyhead railway ; the 
distance between Holyhead and Holywell being given to the sea route. 

5059. (Mr. Glyn.) How many miles is that? — About 70 miles; it is 
the difference in the distance between Dublin and Liverpool, and Dublin 
and Holyhead. 

5060. Practically, is there very little through booking from Cork via 
Dublin on to your system ? — There is scarcely any, in consequence of 
the differential rate of 20 per cent., which throws the traffic on to the 
water ; and it was intended, as I believe, to do so. 

'5071. Do those steam-packet companies do more than fairly compete 
with the railway companies? — In the instances that I have already given, 
there is a differential rate, that is owing to the Great Southern and 
Western Company being so mixed up with the steam-packet interest 
that they enforce this differential rate, which therefore entirely prevents 
the development of the traffic upon the railways. 

5076. The division of the money which is received into a common 
purse is not per mile, but it is a division made by the companies in 
which the larger portion is claimed by the Irish company? — Yes, and 
that very much cramps the through arrangements ; the tax upon the 
English company is too great. 

5076. (Mr. Horsfall.) Does your answer apply equally to goods as to 
passengers, or are your rates not higher on cattle in England than in 
Ireland? — I think not ; I think in most cases they are lower. In cases 
of through rates of that kind we always endeavour to meet them by 
making such rates as will develop the traffic of the Irish railways, while, 
on the other hand, they adhere to their local rates in all cases, which of 
course prevents the traffic being brought. 

5078. (Chairman.) Is it your opinion that some of the Irish railways 
are managed with a view to the profit of the steam-packet companies 
rather than the profit of the railway companies ? — Yes, I think so ; there 
is also another difficulty which we have experienced, and that is, as to 
the question of the sea risk. Several of the Irish companies object to 
make through rates in consequence of the risk which they think is 
incurred by the railway companies in booking through. I believe, as 
the law stands now, a steam-packet company is only liable for a com- 
paratively small sum in case a vessel should be lost ; whereas, if a rail- 
way company books a passenger through, they might be held liable, as a 
railway company under Lord Campbell’s Act; and therefore some of the 
Irish railway companies refuse to incur that risk, and to join in through 
rates. That I believe is a very serious obstacle to the development of 
the through traffic between England and Ireland. 

50S2. (Chairman.) What reason is given by the Irish railway com- 
panies for limiting the through booking to the district north of Birming- 
ham?— I really cannot tell; we get no direct reason for it, except that 
they object. 

508.3. If it be advantageous to them to book through to places north 
of Birmingham, why should it not be equally advantageous to book 
through to places south of Birmingham ? — In the instance that I have 
referred to, it was the steam-packet interest that prevented it. To some 
extent we have through rates with the Great Southern and Western 
Company to London for goods, but it is not to a large extent, because 
on other parts of the line through rates to London, or south of Birming- 
ham were entirely refused. We had been trying for so long a time to 
get a through arrangement made, that we were at last quite glad to 
accept the thing upon any terms, being in hopes that as things went on, 
the Irish railway companies would at last extend it. 

5086. You stated, I think, that you thought the fact of there being a 
steam-packet interest on the Irish Railway Boards prevented the develop- 
ment of traffic on the railways, but why should that interest be adverse 
to the development of that traffic ? — If a board is composed of persons 
who are partly interested in steam packets, they will endeavour to get 
the rates fixed, so as to take the traffic down to the port in which they 
are interested, and not to come through by railway to Dublin. 

5087. They prefer giving differential rates, which shall carry the traffic 
'towards the port in which they are interested, instead of encouraging 
traffic generally over the hue? — If you take those lines of railway from 
Limerick and Tipperary to the coast, the rates down to Waterford would 
be so arranged as to take-the traffic down to that port, and to be shipped 
and taken from thence by steamers, instead of being taken to Dublin, 
and sent on from thence. 



Replies received. 



5058-5060. Not one of the directors of the 
Great Southern and Western Company is in 
any way connected with the steam packet 
interest between Ireland and England, nor 
have the steam packet companies the slightest 
control over the Great Southern and Western 
Railway. 



5076. The division under the common purse 
arrangement is confined to three stations in 
Ireland, viz., Limerick, Limerick Junction, 
and Tipperary, and from all other stations on 
the Great Southern and Western line the 
division is by mileage. 

5077. Not applicable to the Great Southern 
and Western Company, who have no through 
rates for cattle ; and for goods traffic see reulv 
to 5076. 



5078. The first portion of this answer is 
quite incorrect. The latter part, referring to 
the state of the law in regard to sea risk when 
the company entered into arrangements for 
through booking for cross channel traffic, is 
correct ; nevertheless it has not prevented the 
directors from making through rates. 



5082, 5083. This is a mistake, as the Great 
Southern and Western Company has through 
rates to and from all their chief stations, 
except Limerick Junction, with similar sta- 
tions south of Birmingham. 



5086, 5087- Answered already. 
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5268. Have you attempted to make arrangements with any other large 
Irish companies, such as the Great Southern and Western and the Great 
Midland of Ireland ? — We have. I have frequently requested them to 
make through booking arrangements, but we have nitherto failed. 
They have given us the general reply, that their arrangements were 
already made by agreements with other companies, and when those 
agreements expired they would consider the question of making arrange- 
ments with the Midland. 

5269. Have those arrangements of the Ulster Company been of long 
standing? — We have no agreement whatever ; it is merely a temporary 
arrangement from day to day. I believe the Ulster Company has an 
agreement, which I have never seen, by which a considerable portion of 
the traffic is diverted by the Dublin route; we have never pressed it 
upon them. Waiting till they themselves were in a position to arrange 
with us. 

5270. Do you think it is possible that if more complete arrangements 
could be carried out between the English companies and the Irish com- 
panies any large amount of, or any traffic at all could be developed which 
does not at present exist ? — I have no doubt of it ; I think the Irish 
railways ought to be thrown open to every English company who can 
book through, if it is a reasonable route. I may state that from Belfast 
to some of the very largest and most important manufacturing districts 
of England the Midland route is the nearest and best. We have met 
with great difficulty, and we have persevered with the communication 
between Morecombe and Belfast for many years at a very great loss ; 
but we have now turned the corner, and the boats are paying better than 
they did. 

5916. (Mr. Hamilton.) Do the directors of the Great Southern and 
Western Company refuse to give you through booking arrangements ? 
— I have not personally asked for through booking arrangements until 
a few weeks ago, and then they refused them ; but I have understood 
from other parties in the south of Ireland that they have been always 
anxious to obtain through booking ; however, I cannot speak of that 
from my own knowledge. 

6435. On the Great Southern and Western Railway, for instance ? — 
I have no doubt of it. 

6436. (Mr. Hamilton.) What freight did you pay from the south of 
Ireland to Belfast?— I think I paid at that time 30s. a ton from Cork, 
the through freight to Belfast. 

6437. What would be the direct distance by railway? — 164 miles to 
Dublin and about 100 to Belfast. 

6438. (Capt. Galton.) Is there a large quantity of flax sent from that 
part of Ireland to Belfast?— Ten years ago there was rather a large 
supply, and there will be again, I expect. We are erecting a large spin- 
ning mill in Cork, and if we do not send the flax it will be sent as yarn 
or as linens. 

6439. Do you think that that would be a remunerative traffic for the 
railway company ? — Yes. 

6440. Would it be sent in sufficiently large quantities to make it 
remunerative ? — It will be, I think, in time ; it has not been hitherto. 

6441. When you say that large quantities were sent some time ago, 
have you any idea of the actual quantities ? Can you give in tons the 
quantity sent per annum? — No, I cannot; but I sent myself the 
produce of about 500 or 600 acres. 

6442. To what would that amount in tons ? — I suppose over 100 tons. 
It was the scutched flax. I cannot say exactly. I was merely one. 
There were several other mills working at the same time. 

6443. Do you think that flax will continue to be grown to a large 
extent in the south of Ireland?— I hope so. 

6444. It is a remunerative trade ? — Yes, a great number of persons 
grew it last year. Some were disappointed who did not understand it, 
but a great number were satisfied. 

6445. Does the rain affect it? — Yes, it does. It cannot get too much 
rain in the growing time from May to June; and in that way we have 
great advantages, for we have plenty of rain. 

6446. (Lord Donouyhmore.) In what part of the county of Cork is the 
flax grown ?— Generally in the west part of the county of Cork. 

6447. (Mr. Hamilton.) If you could send the flax to Belfast by 
railway at the same rate as round by sea, would it not be a great con- 
venience to you ? — Yes, decidedly. 

6448. It is only the excessive charge that prevents you? — Yes; wffien 
I was doing it, there was great inconvenience in corresponding with 
parties in Dublin and Belfast. 

6741. (Capt. Galton.) Might not one railway company borrow rolling 
stock from another ? — I am sorry to say that they do not do so ; there 
is not that feeling existing between them that there ought to be and 
they do not borrow from each other. The Great Southern and Western 
line is connected at Athlone with the Midland, and they could if they 
pleased supply to Ballinasloe a superabundance of trucks, and if they 
did that, and carried the cattle a shade cheaper, all the cattle bought 
and sold at Ballinasloe would be brought to and taken from Ballinasloe 
by railway. 

6802. (Chairman.) You are a wholesale merchant of Dublin ? — I am. 

6803. Has your attention been directed to the system pursued upon 
the Irish railways, with respect to rates and charges ? — It has for a 
considerable time. 
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5268 to 5270 and 5916. No such application 
ever made by the Midland Company to the 
Great Southern and Western Company. 



6435 to 6448. Not more than 2 to 2b tons 
of flax can be put in a truck, and the rate for 
it from Cork to Belfast is 30s. per ton, in- 
cluding terminals and cartage in Dublin. 



6741. The Great Southern and Western 
Company do lend rolling stock to every com- 
pany with whom they are connected, and they 
to us, on application ; and there is no ex- 
change of goods or cattle at Athlone. All go 
forward in the trucks in which originally 
loaded. 
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6804. Have you formed any opinion with regard to the possible 
improvement of that system ? — The opinion I have formed for a con- 
siderable time has been, that the proper development of the commerce 
of the country can only be effected by cheap rates, both for passengers 
and goods traffic. Railways, as the great highways of the country, are 
necessarily the great monopolists of passenger and goods traffic ; and as 
such should in every possible way give every facility for cheap, safe, and 
expeditious travelling, whereby the trade of the country would be ex- 
tended, and the resources developed. In this country the very opposite 
is the policy pursued, and the interests of the poor are not considered; 
and the rich, although heavily taxed, and even willing to pay, are 
seriously inconvenienced when travelling from any distant part. The 
very germ of success to commerce is facility, and if facilities are not 
afforded, it then amounts to an obstacle which is exceedingly dis- 
heartening when the very opposite should be afforded. In illustration, 
one of the articles of commerce we largely deal in and manufacture is 
white paint. This article is most extensively used ; but our trade i3 
seriously curtailed by the high rate of carriage by the Great Southern 
and Western line charging 20s. per ton to Cork, whereas the same 
article can be brought by steamer from Liverpool and Bristol at the rate 
of 10s. per ton. It is perfectly plain that we must either forfeit 10s. pul- 
ton in our price or get the trader to pay us 10s. per ton more, which is 
not at all likely he will do. 

I have prepared a short tabular statement showing the charges on 
articles in large daily consumption, and which in my opinion are 
excessive. 

This tabular statement is merely intended to show that the charges 
for conveying many articles of commerce is excessive, and in most eases 
considerably in excess of freights from any English port, in some cases 
double, thereby precluding the possibility of trading, owing to the high 

6819. Are you prepared to make any statements upon the subject? — 
I am intimately acquainted with the corn and flour trade of Ireland. 
As the means of transport is essential to the carrying on of this branch 
of trade profitably, I have given the railway system of Ireland, its rates, 
charges, and facilities of transit, my especial consideration. I have 
found each and every company I came in contact with disposed to exact 
the extreme rate of remuneration for the services they perform, and it 
was ouly by having the means of transit by the Grand Canal kept open 
that they were prevented from advancing their rates of freight still 
further, and thus materially interfering with the trade and commerce of 
the interior. That was with reference to a Bill that was promoted by 
the two principal companies, the Midland Great Western and the Great 
Southern and Western, in the year 1860, for the purchase of the Grand 
Canal, with the view of buying it up as a competitive means of com- 
munication. They ultimately failed, and the canal reverted to its 
original owners, and is now worked by them with great advantage to 
the districts that it serves. The result of a combination between the 
Great Southern and Western and Midland Great 'Western entered into 
some years since, by which the rates and fares are fixed and healthy 
competition is precluded, is, in my opinion, prejudicial to the develop- 
ment of the natural traffic and trade of the country, and calculated to 
retard materially commercial enterprise. The further extension of the 
railway system into districts unaccommodated already is postponed in- 
evitably; and it is apart of the agreement entered into that no en- 
couragement, even so far as the haulage of traffic by either of these two 
companies, be given to branch lines in a certain territory understood to 
be the property or right of the other company. That agreement was 
confirmed by an award. 

6S20. (Mr. Glyn.) How did the award arise : — There were two arbi- 
trators chosen and an umpire. There had been a great deal of compe- 
tition going on between them for some years. 

6821. Then the conditions of that agreement were settled by an arbi- 
tration? — Yes; they both work the traffic under that agreement, and 
are bound to observe the conditions of it. The rates being fixed is 
obviously detrimental to the interests of the districts. That award is 
signed by “ Edward Watkin” and “Mark Huish.” 

6822. (Chairman.) Will you call attention to the material points of 
that award? — It recites the circumstances of the case under which the 
arbitrators were chosen, the differences which had arisen, and that they 
had been chosen to settle the matters at issue. 

6823. (Mr. Glyn.) What were the matters at issue?— Competition of 
rates at points at which they touched. What set it going more particu- 
larly was this, the Grand Canal had been leased by the Midland Great 
Western, one of the lines, for a series of years, whereby the Great 
Southern and Western felt themselves aggrieved. A considerable degree 
of competition was carried on by means of the Grand Canal, which was 
the bone of contention between them, therefore it was a matter of serious 
consideration by the arbitrators. _ This is their award upon the subject : 
“ And we further award and adjudge that in anticipation of and until 
“ the authority of Parliament shall be obtained for such purchase, and 
“ with a view to the objects thereof, and in order that the benefits to 
“ the public and the said companies expected to be derived therefrom 
“ may at once be obtained, so far as an harmonious system of working 
“ and arrangement of the undertaking of the said canal and railways 
“ can effect the same, an interim agreement for the joint working and 



6804. Some of the rates shown are incor- 
rectly quoted. Limerick rates are all wrong, 
being much in excess. 



681.9 to 6828. The award referred to had 
for its object the termination of hostilities 
then raging between the two companies, and 
which had its origin in the Midland Company 
obtaining possession of the Grand Canal, a 
navigation running through a large portion 
of the line of the Great Southern and Western 
Company. 
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“ management of the said canal by the said two railway companies shall 
“ he entered into between them and the said Grand Canal Company ; 

“ and that the said canal shall, as far as practicable, be conducted and 
“ managed as part of the undertaking of the said two railway companies 
“ by the joint committee herein-affcer mentioned, as and from the 2d 
“ day of July 1860.” 

6824. Did you not say that the Grand Canal is quite independent 
now ? — That was the result of the opposition on the part of the public. 

So far as regards the canal the Bill was before Parliament, and it was 
passed with such a rate of toll as the railway companies did not deem it 
their interest to accept, therefore they objected to the Bill. So far as the 
canal is concerned it comes out of the arrangement altogether, and the 
remainder of it only stands good. Perhaps it will be as well not to refer 
to that part of it any further. Then they go on : “ And we further award 
“ and adjudge that after an Act of Parliament shall have been obtained 
“ containing the necessary powers to the said two railway companies 
“ respectively, they shall enter into such agreement or agreements as 
“ may be necessary to cany out and render legally binding the provi- 
“ sions of this award, or any of them ; and the form of such agreement 
“ or agreements shall, in case of difference, be settled by arbitration, 

“ under the provisions of the said Act ; and that such agreement shall 
“ be made to take effect in perpetuity, if so authorized by the said 
“ recited Act; and in order to settle and define the district of country 
“ within which the system of railways and canals belonging or attached 
“ to or worked for the benefit of the said companies respectively shall be 
“ considered as between themselves, and having regard to the permanent 
“ advantage of the public, and the objects of the said submission and 
“ this award to belong, we have laid down upon a map or plan of Ireland 
“ attached to this our award, and signed by us and our umpire, the 
“ said George Leeman, such a division line of the country traversed by 
“ or to which the said railways respectively and the canal or water 
“ communication contiguous thereto, either directly or remotely, afforded 
“ accommodation, as, in our judgment, to represent the district served, 

“ or which ought to be hereafter served, by means of each of the said 
“ two railway companies, or parties in connexion with them, or pro- 
“ moting branches to or from their respective lines, or to or from the 
“ said canal. And we further award and adjudge that neither company 
“ shall make, promote, assist, or encourage any lines of railway to any 
“ point beyond the boundary line now awarded or intended to join a 
“ portion of a line in contravention of such boundary ; nor in the event 
“ of any lines being made by other parties shall either of the railway 
“ companies, directly or indirectly, enter into any alliance or arrange- 
“ ment with such parties to or from any point which can fairly be 
“ considered and declared by an arbitrator, if disputed, as within the 
“ scope and intention of this award.” It was to that particular point 
that I wish to direct attention, in order to show that they have parcelled 
out the country, as I may say, between them, and allowed of no inter- 
ference on the part of any branch lines, or any traffic coming from them. 

Of course they had the country completely under their control, each in 
their own territory. 

6825. {Chairman.) Without going through the whole of that award is 
not the result this, that in consequence of an agreement between the two 
parties they agreed not to compete with each other, but to divide the 
traffic in certain proportions? — Yes. 

6825. {Mr. Horsfall.) Was the object of the two railway companies to 
do away with the opposition of the canal? — Yes, that was the principal 
object. 

6827. In which they failed ? — Yes, they had the object of dividing the 
rates at the two places at which they came into competition, namely 
Clara and Athlone. At those two places they put the receipts into one 
common purse and divided them. 

682S. But still they have the competition of the canal against the two 
railways? — They have. The principal point that I wish to draw atten- 
tion to is that according to that agreement no branch lines were to be 
promoted in a district which each considered as their own. The rates 
for freight are unequal, and in my opinion considerably higher than the 
trade can afford ; and I am satisfied that a moderate reduction would 
speedily induce an increased traffic over the lines of the greater part of 
Ireland. I am of opinion that any arrangement which could be effected 
whereby the railways of Ireland could be worked as one general com- 
prehensive system, and the rates and fares lowered to a point analogous 
to those of Belgium and the continent, would more speedily develop 
the resources of the country, and induce the investment of capital in 
trade and manufactures than any other measure that has yet been put 
forward, and that it would speedily result in increasing the receipts 
derived from the Irish system of railways, making 20,000,0001. of capital 
at present invested yield a fair and reasonable return instead of the 
miserable dividend at present paid upon the average of Irish railways. 

I am strongly of opinion that, in order to make railways fully remunera- 
tive, you must fix the rates they receive in proportion exactly to what 
the circumstances of the country are in which they are situate. This 
has never been done in Ireland yet on any extended scale, and yet the 
railway authorities complain that there is no traffic, and their receipts 
gradually dwindle down and the rates are kept up to fully, if not beyond, 
the English maximum. The existing traffic is thus literally passed by 
and not fostered, while trains run comparatively empty, and as a con- 
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sequence shareholders receive no dividend. Railway companies must be 6830-6855. The sole cause of the decline in 
satisfied to take for their remuneration the amount that is forthcoming, the milling trade, in the interior of Ireland, 

and not demand what cannot be complied with. was the repeal of the Corn Laws. Ireland 

6830. {Chairman.) Are you able to state that your own trade in grain formerly supplied the manufacturing districts 

could be materially increased if the charges were lowered ? — Decidedly. of England with flour from Irish wheat. 

6831. {Mr. Glyn.) It would move more up and down the country with This trade has nearly ceased, and owing to 

a reduction of charge? — Yes; we should cover a greater district of the erection of steam mills in the seaport 

country ; for instance, the rates in our particular case have been advanced towns, which manufacture wheat, the mills in 

since the canal competition has actively ceased. I should have men- the interior of Ireland are now principally 

tioned that one result of the canal reverting to its original proprietors employed in supplying the local demand. 

has been that they have now made an arrangement by which they com- To talk of 5d. per quarter affecting the 

pete at certain rates without conflicting, and the rates of the railways quantity consumed is simply an absurdity, 

have been raised nearly 25 per cent, in many particular instances since No station short of Cork has a higher rate 

that occured. for carriage of grain than between Cork and 

6832. {Chairman.) The rates upon the canal have been raised? — Yes, Dublin, 12s. bd. per ton. 

both the canal and the railways have advanced their rates nearly 25 per 

cent. Three or four years after the canal had reverted to the canal 
proprietors, they worked in fair competition only. 

6833. {Mr. Horsfall.) Then the directors of the railways and the 
canal have arrived at a right understanding ?■ — Yes. 

6834. {Mr. Glyn.) Do you think that the high rate upon grain prevents 
speculation in that article, that is to say, where a party buys grain at one 
port at a low price he cannot forward it to another port where the price 
is higher, on account of the high rate of carriage? — I do not think it has 
that effect ; it does not stop speculation. 

6835. It does not stop bargaining in fact? — No, but it prevents an 
equalization of price to the fullest extent which there might be. It is 
high in some districts arid low in others. 

6836. {Mr. Horsfall.) What per-centage of reduction of the rates upon 
grain would you consider necessary to confer any appreciable benefit 
upon the trade ? — I think from one half to one third would be a very 
fair reduction. 

6837. Do you think that that would pay the railways equally well 6837. This is purely a matter of opinion, 
through the increased traffic that there would be? — Not for some time, from which we entirely dissent. 

certainly not ; for perhaps two years, or a sufficient time to allow of the 
development of the traffic that would be created by the lower rates. 

There must be sufficient time to put the new system upon its trial, not 
immediately, certainly. 

6838. Do you think it would after a lapse of two or three years ? — I 
should say so. 

6839. (Mr. Glyn.) You say a reduction of one third; what would be 
the actual figures ? — The present rate of grain is about \\d. per ton per 
mile. That is the lowest rate on any quantity. 

6840. You wish it to be fixed at that? — I think lrf. per ton per mile 
would be a very fair rate. 

6841. {Mr. Ayrton.) Where is the increase of traffic to come from ; 
from what source ? — I do not know that in grain there would be so much 
increase created by the lower rates, but in other articles there certainly 
would, such as manures and many other goods, and in grain to a certain 
extent, but not to the same extent as other articles. 

6842. The diminution of the charge would be at the rate of M. .per 
ton per mile, you say ; that would be, on the average of 50 miles, 2s. Id. 
on the ton? — Yes. 

6843. That would be about bd. on the quarter ? — 5d. 

6844. Do you think that the economy of 5 d. on the quarter would 
lead to any increased growth of grain in Ireland? — I am certain that it 
would ; to what extent I cannot say, but I am certain that it would lead 
to some. I know many mills which are at this moment idle by reason 
of the rates of freight rendering them not able to be worked profitably. 

6845. You think that the difference of 5 d. per quarter would set them 
into activity? — 5 d. a quarter would be a very great consideration to men 
of business. 

6846. Do you think that an additional charge of bd. per quarter is 
the cause of their inactivity?— In some instances decidedly so. 

6847. Can you mention one? — There is a mill at Athlone, and another 
at Clara, to which that remark applies. 

6848. Take the Athlone mill; in what way does the additional charge 
of bd. per quarter prevent that mill from working ? — A miller situate at 
Athlone must buy his grain either at Galway or Dublin. Home-grown 
wheat is almost out of cultivation, at least in the district about Athlone, 
and in all districts with the exception of Cork, Kilkenny, Carlow, and 
the south. As regards Athlone, home-grown wheat is hardly known. 

Therefore a miller must buy his wheat in either of those ports, and bring 
it down to Athlone, and grind it there, and supply the markets in the 
immediate vicinity. Therefore it must be patent that any saving what- 
ever is of material assistance to him. 

6849. If he must bring his grain, how does the bd. per quarter prevent 
his bringing it, if there is grain in the country to compete with him ? — 

But the country is supplied with mills which are on the seaboard ; for 
instance, Galway and Dublin supply the market, and they have an 
advantage in supplying the markets because they are able to send more 
directly. They only send the exact quantity of flour that is required. 

"Whereas the miller at Athlone might bring the whole of the wheat down, 
and perhaps be able to sell one portion to an advantage, and another 
portion not to an advantage ; and therefore there is that against him. 

6850. Do you not think that the injury to the Athlone miller results 
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from the fact that he comes in competition with the miller of Dublin, 
which is the place of import? — No doubt; but then he would be much 
better able to compete with a moderate rate of freight than with this rate 
of freight. The rates I have given have been increased materially. 

6851. The only result would be that the trade would be transferred 
from one part of the country to another? — That would be one result, 
and I would say that a larger trade would be done to some extent. 

6852. If the corn went the flour would not go ?^-No. 

6853. Therefore the railway company would not have any more 
traffic ? — The railway company would not have any more traffic than 
what would be created by the increased business that would be induced 
by the moderate rates of freight. There might be some points at which 
the rates of freight would prevent business, and another point at which 
rates of transit would induce business. 

6854. There would be no increase of traffic to the present railway 
companies ? — Not if only the same quantity were carried ; but I think a 
larger quantity would be carried to some extent; to what extent I am 
not prepared to say. 

6855. You think 5 d. per quarter would seriously increase the con- 
sumption ? — I think 5 d. per quarter on oats would, for instance, allow 
ah increased profit to the grower. I wish to allude to the rates charged 
by the railways generally ; they are very unequal ; they are not governed 
by any equal system at all. I have made out a table of the rates on 
grain, and I find that the governing point is the contiguity of the 
seaboard in nearly all cases. As between Dublin and Cork, which is a 
distance of 166 miles, they have a rate of 12s. 6 d. per ton, because the 
steam competition interferes and reduces it; while to many stations 
short of Cork they charge a higher rate. The same principle holds 
good with the northern rates ; for instance, the rates to Belfast, Lon- 
donderry, Galway, and Sligo ; and it will be found that the intermediate 
rates are considerably higher than the through rates. The whole prin- 
ciple which regulates the making of those rates by those companies is, 
what they can get, not what is a fair and regular rate. 

6856. (Mr. Horsfall.) What is the extent of the difference in the 
mileage rates between the. two extremes? — The fare from Dublin to 
Belfast is 10s., the distance being 113 miles ; and the fare from Dublin 
to Banbridge is 15s., the distance being 87 miles. That is only two- 
thirds of the distance, and yet the rate is one-half more. 

6857. (Mr. Glyn.) On the same line? — On the same line, but for a 
portion of the way. 

6858. Not the whole way ? — No. 

6859. Do you know the respective fares charged by each Company? 
— I do not. This is the table 1 refer to : — 



Dublin 








Dublin 








to 




d. 


Miles. 


to 




d. 












Balbriggan - 


4 


2 


22 


Clara- 


9 


0 


68 


Ballybay 


15 


0 


98 


Athlone 


11 


0 


78 


Banbridge - - i 


15 


0 




Ballinasloe - 


11 


r 


92 


Belfast - - 1 


10 


0 


113 


Athenry 


12 


0 


113 


Uastleblaney - ! 


13 


6 


72 


Galway 


12 


0 


126 




10 


6 


85 


Tuam 


11 






Clones - - | 


15 


0 


94 




9 


3 


7 R 


Cootehill 


16 


0 


88 


Carrick 


12 


6 


98 


Drogheda - - j 


5 


6 


32 


Boyle - - ! 


13 


0 


106 


Dundalk - - 1 


6 




54 


Sligo - - -1 


10 


6 


134 


Dungannon - - | 


12 


6 


102 




8 


0 




Enniskillen - - . 


16 


8 


116 


Crossdoney - 1 


10 


8 


81 




7 






Roscommon - 1 


12 




96 


Lisburn - - j 


13 


4 


106 


Castlerea - 


13 


0 


120 


Lisnaskea - - | 


19 


8 


105 


Claremorris 


13 


0 


135 


Londonderry - 1 


13 


0 1 


1 176 








150 


(Steam to Belfast, thence t 


o Derry rail.) 


Permoy 


12 


6 


162 


Londonderry 


25 


0 1 


per rail. 


Templemore 


9 


6 


79 


Lurgan 


13 




93 


Cork - - - 


12 


6 


166 




9 


2 


70 


Roscrea Junction 


8 


0 


67 


Dunlen 


7 


6 


42 


Clonmel 


12 


0 


132 


Portadown - 


10 


0 


88 


Nenagh 


10 


0 


96 




6 


0 


48* 


Carlow 


8 


0 


56 


Dublin & Mullingar 


7 


6 


50 


Enniscorthy 


10 


0 


78 



Unequal rate. Passenger fares through to London. 



Dublin to London, Return ... 


First 

£ s. d. 
5 3 0 


cI r, d. 


London to Limerick „ 


5 6 0 


5 4 6 Jnc. 


„ „ Kilkenny - 


5 6 6, 


— 


„ „ Eermoy - 


5 6 6 j 


— 


„ „ Galway - 


6 16 0 





* Competition. 

6860. (Chairman.) Can you give any comparison of rates of the Great 
Southern and Western? — I have none of the Great Southern and 
Western; they are increased, I know, for some of the shorter distances 
in considerably higher proportions, but none in which the increase is so 

3K4 



Replies received. 



f rates for grain here- 



The Great Southern and Western Company 
as a rule charge lower rates per mile as the 
distance the goods are conveyed increases. 
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very great as that. There is Lisburn, 13s. 4 d.; that is on some lines 
10s. as between Belfast and Dublin; Lisburn is a shorter distance than 
Belfast by eight or 10 miles. Passenger fares have also been advanced 
10 per cent, during the past 10 years on both the Midland and the 
Great Southern and Western railways. 

6861. (Mr.Glyn.) On all classes of passengers?— Yes. 

6862. In the same proportion?— Yes. 

6863. (Chairman.) Have you any other suggestions to offer?— Many 
of the present existing smaller companies are burdened with capital by 
reason of the difficulties which they had to contend with in their con- 
struction ; consequently, a large portion of their capital is lost, and the 
ori°inal shareholders receive no dividend whatever. The Streamstown 
and Clara line originally passed by Parliament as a central through north 
and south link ; it is not now used by reason of the want of arrange- 
ment as to times and communication between the Great Southern and 
Western Railway and the Midland Railway; the traffic is consequently 
turned back and driven round through Dublin, and the outlay on the 
part of the Midland Company remains unproductive. The award by 
division of traffic between the two companies at Clara and Athlone has 
completely taken away the inducement to either company to develop or 
induce the traffic at either of these points, as it is manifest when the 
receipts are thrown into a common purse neither company has the in- 
ducement there would be if such were not the case. Steamboat naviga- 
tion on the Shannon between Athlone and Killaloe had been previously 
carried on by the Midland Great Western Railway, but has since for the 
same reasons been abandoned, and the traffic diverted. The Great 
Southern Company bought the steamers for the purpose of keeping 
them idle. 

6962. If they were willing to be taxed for the purpose, why not try the 
experiment there ?— Ireland is a much poorer country, and therefore the 
effect would be more striking. England can afford to pay while I do 
not think the poor people of Ireland can pay. I am persuaded that the 
true source of profit in Irish railways is to be found among the third- 
class passengers ; but the directors of Irish railways throw every diffi- 
culty they can in the way of conveying third-class passengers. On the 
Great Southern and Western line there are five trains which leave Dublin 
daily, carrying first and second class passengers, and the result is, that 
by those five trains they carried in half a year 148,000 passengers, and 
the income was 60,900?. in round numbers. They run but two trains 
daily by which they carry third-class passengers, and yet by those two 
trains, running at most inconvenient hours, they carried 243,000, and 
the income was nearly 35,000?. as against 60,900?. derived from the 
carriage of first and second class passengers in five trains. 

6963. I will put this to you : — Suppose the experiment to be tried as 
you have suggested, and suppose that it answered, in so far as it was 
a benefit to the country, which it no doubt would be, and that it pro- 
duced a considerable increase of traffic ; but suppose that that increase 
of traffic was still not sufficient to make up, or nearly so, the deficiency 
produced by the reduction that had been made, do you not think that, 
in that case, there would be a very heavy pressure put upon the State 
still to continue those low rates, although the railways would be thereby 
worked at a permanent loss ? — I think that such a pressure, if I can 
imagine such a contingency occurring, would be put upon the Legisla- 
ture ; but I cannot imagine the possibility of such a contingency in the 
long run. I should like to mention to the Commission a circumstance 
which occurred about three years ago, and which I think illustrates this 
matter. I was travelling with some members of my family from Glen- 
gariff in Bantry Bay. I was posting to Cork in the afternoon of a sum- 
mer’s day, and we stopped at Macroom, which is a miserable little town 
about 24" miles from Cork, to change horses. After leaving the town we 
met with one of the long cars which are common in the south of Ireland, 
and this was crowded with passengers. I was astonished to see such a 
crowd standing round the driver, and I asked our driver the cause of it, 
and he said that there was an opposition started, and that we should 
meet in a few minutes another car just as much crowded as the other, 
and so in fact we did. There were no fewer than 72 passengers coming 
out from Cork on that summer’s evening to Macroom, which of itself 
was a miserable place, all of them 'having gone into Cork in the morn- 
ing, and the driver informed me that before the opposition had been 
started there had not been a sufficient number of passengers to give 
profitable employment to one car. 

6964. (Capt. Gallon.) At what rate were they carried? — For Is. for 
24 Irish miles, or 30 English miles. Our driver said if any old woman 
wanted to buy a petticoat, or a man wanted to buy a pair of brogues, 
they would go into Cork to buy them, as they would have a wider range 
for selection. 

6965. (Mr. Dalglish.) Did you make any inquiries as to whether the 
opposition proved profitable to the car owners ? — I only spoke to our 
driver. 

6966. Did you learn from him whether it was successful ? — Yes. Every 
day it was the same. 

696/. Was it profitable to the proprietors? — Y'es; indeed they could 
not carry all the persons who applied to be carried. They were carrying 
the passengers at the rate of about one-third of a penny per mile. 

6968. (Capt. Gallon.) And that was remunerative to the car pro- 
prietors? — Yes. 



Replies received. 



6861, 6862. The increase referred to was not 
put upon third-class passengers. 

6863. If the Streamstown branch line of the 
Midland Great Western Railway is not more 
used it is because the traffic is so extremely 
limited. The line does not earn 17s. per mile 
per week, and it is doubtful if any number of 
trains would improve it. 

The steam packets on the Shannon were 
worked by the Great Southern and Western 
Company and the Midland Great Western 
Company jointly and separately, but always 
proved a loss to the owners. So also did a 
loss result to the City of Dublin Steam Packet 
Company when steamers were worked by them 
upon the Shannon, and all parties merely 
ceased working them because they would not 
pay. 



6962. There are three third-class trains a 
day in and out of Dublin on the main line, 
and on the branch lines every train carries 
third-class passengers. Therefore the con- 
clusions relative to the earnings of the different 
class of trains are fallacious. 



6963 to 6969. The fares charged for con- 
veyance of passengers between Cork and Ma- 
croom are for the mail car 2s. each, and by 
other cars Is. 6 d. each, and the distance is 24 
miles (statute). These fares have not varied 
for some years. 

The fares by Mr. Bianconi’s cars generally 
are 1 J(?. per passenger per mile. 
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6969. {Mr. Glyn.) Does the same system of running cars prevail in 
other parts of Ireland? — Yes ; they are very general over the south and 
western parts of Ireland. 

6994. Will you proceed to do so? — One thing that we complain very 
much of as merchants is the great inequality in the charges, and also 
that the through rates arc most injurious to our trade in Dublin; in 
fact, the parties can get via Dublin or through Dublin goods delivered 
in the inland towns of Ireland as cheap or cheaper than they can get 
them delivered from Dublin to those towns. We consider that that is 
most injurious to us, and that it sap3 and Undermines our trade, in fact, 
we frequently are obliged to send our goods to other ports in England 
and have them stored there and reshipped in order that they may be 
delivered to the western parts of Ireland cheaper than we can have them 
delivered from Dublin. Our direct import trade or foreign trade is 
undermined. We have to complain of the very high rates that are 
charged on the railways in connexion with our travellers, they are a 
great bar to more frequent visits being paid to various towns in Ireland ; 
many towns they would visit three, four, and five times more than they 
do if the railway charges were more moderate than they are. 'We also 
have a very serious drawback in not being able to have our customers 
more frequently up from the country towns to visit us for the purpose of 
selecting their own goods, to judge for themselves, and to be able to 
come and return quickly. At the present time, in some cases they are 
not able to come and return on the same day. A case came under my 
own notice only the other day ; a gentleman engaged in business in 
Dublin wanted to send a number of men down to Tralee in order to set 
up a brewery, but .they found, when he got as far as Mallow, his men 
could not get on any farther, and they were obliged to lodge in the 
town and get on the next day; although there were first-class and 
second-class trains running from Dublin to Tralee on the same day, yet 
there were no means for the third-class men to go on, and it was a great 
loss to the men in consequence. 

6995. ( Capt . Galton.) Could not they have gone on second class 
rather than bear the expense of their lodgings ?— The person to whom 
I have referred was not aware of it then, and it was too late. I do not 
think it would have been worth while ; they might have got lodgings 
for 2s. or 3s. in the town, but the difference between the second-class 
fare and the third-class fare would have been more than that. This 
was attended with great delay and inconvenience. Then I may mention 
that a merchant can get his goods delivered in Carlow, via Dublin from 
Liverpool, within a very small sum as cheaply as we can get them 
carried from Dublin to Carlow. In fact it only allows for cartage and 
the sea fare the sum of 2s. per ton, so that in fact, the customers in 
Carlow, instead of coming to Dublin, are driven away from Dublin, and 
they go to Liverpool. The Liverpool market may be sometimes a little 
better for them, but this naturally turns the scale, and they are driven 
from us to Liverpool. 

6996. (Lord Stanley.) That is the effect not so much of the railway 
charges as the nature of the market and the much greater trade that is 
carried on at Liverpool?— It is entirely the effect of the railway charges. 

6997. (Mr. Ayrton.) Will you mention the charges upon which your 
statement is founded ?— Indian corn is delivered from Liverpool via 
Dublin for 12s. into the town of Carlow, whereas the charge from 
Dublin to Carlow is 10s. 

6998. (Chairman.) What is the freight from Liverpool to Dublin? — 
About 8s. besides cartage through the city. 

6999. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you give one or two other items?— Formerly 

goods were delivered in the town of Bagnalstown, also in the county of 
Carlow, and they were delivered from Dublin to Bagnalstown without 
classification for 7s., but since that time, in consequence of an arbitrary 
classification, they range from 8s. 6 d. to 18s. lid., and the company 
refused to supply classification lists, and there are no means of checking 
those bills, so that parties are completely at the mercy of the railway 
servants. Two days before I left Dublin I sent my clerk to two of 
the railway companies. I sent him first to the Great Southern and 
Western, to ask them for a tariff of prices, and I also sent him to 
the Midland Great Western Railway, which runs to Galway, for a tariff 
of prices, but they had none ; neither of those companies had anything 
of the kind. „ . „ ... 

7000. (Mr. Glyn.) Have they no publisned tariff of prices l— No, we 
never can get proper tariffs of prices, and we are entirely at their mercy 
as to what they charge. If goods happen to be denominated by different 
names, they are often charged different prices ; for instance, take the 
case of seed corn ; if it is marked “ corn ” it is charged one price, but if 
it is marked “ seed corn ” it is charged a higher price. If it is marked 
“seeds” it is charged higher again, and it leads to what is not pro- 
per, viz., the parties sending seeds into the country mark them all 
“corn,” and in consequence of that they go at a low rate. There is 
another matter of which we have greatly to complain, the inequality 
of rates for carrying small parcels. Some railways will not take any 
package under 56 lbs. weight without denominating it a parcel; some 
of them now have been taking 28 lbs. ; and even within the last few 
weeks a new light seems to have broken in upon them, for they have 
reduced that, arid the consequence is, that when we get an order for a 
small parcel of goods, and this applies to gentlemen in the seed trade, 
who are constantly written to by gentlemen in the country to send them 

12052. 3 L 



6994. The number of passengers between 
Dublin and Tralee do not average over two per 
tram per day. The traffic is with Cork, and 
the trains are arranged accordingly. There 
are three trains a day each way between Tralee 
and Cork, and two through trains a day be- 
tween Tralee and Dublin. 



6995 and 6997. The rate. — Liverpool to 
Carlow is 12s., and Dublin to Carlow is 7s. 6d. 
per ton, not 10s. as stated. 



6999, 7000. The Company do not issue 
published rates to the public, as they are 
numerous and complicated, and are subject to 
constant changes ; but all information relative 
to rates can be had on application to station 
masters and others. 

Corn and seeds are charged differently. 
The former is conveyed in large quantities, 
the latter in very small, and the value of the 
former is much higher than the latter, and the 
risk much greater. 

The minimum weight per goods’ train has 
been 28 lbs. for years, and even this minimum 
does not apply except when parcels are brought 
to the company as separate packages, not when 
accompanying other goods. 
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certain portions of seed in a hurry, if the package should be under 56 lbs. 
it is charged a very high rate for the carnage ; if it should be over 56 lbs., 
then it goes in as luggage, and the consequence is that we are obliged 
to do this, — if we get an order for a parcel that neighs 42 lbs., or 
40 lbs., or 36 lbs., we make it into a package, and we put stones or 
bricks at the bottom of the package, so ns to make it up to 56 lbs., and 
then it goes for lOrf. or Is., or Is. tod . ; but if we did not put those stones 
in it would cast 3s. 6d., 4s., or 5s. 

7001. (Lord Stanley.) What is the explanation of that difference in 
charge? — We never could get any, and we never can, hardly, get any 
explanation in Ireland ; they give us a regular stereotyped answer, that 
they will take it into their consideration ; they say that they must fix 
the' weight at some point. This week I have learned that the Great 
Southern and Western Company have fixed their weight for packages 
at 28 lbs., and the Midland Great Western have fixed theirs at 56 lbs. 
There are two railways running from Dublin, and they have a different 
system and different plan altogether ; we are not obliged to use so many 
stones in the case of the Great Southern and Western as in the case of 
the other railway, and what we should like would be that there should 
be a proper tariff for the carriage of parcels, commencing, say, at 7 lbs. 
and going on to 14 lbs. and 28 lbs., to be charged according to the 
distance carried. I should be glad if the system adopted in the case of 
the penny postage was carried out, so that they would carry for a short 
distance as for a long distance, or that it might be divided into 50 or 
100 miles ; but we have never been able to accomplish this ; we can get 
no redress, and they will sometimes hardly listen to us. It would be a 
great advantage if our customers and the working classes could be 
brought to Dublin and betaken back again at low rates. Twill take, 
for example, the rate charged upon the London and North-western Rail- 
way, and this is what we want in Ireland. A man can go first class 
from Dublin to Wigan for 6s., that is including the sea fare, 2s. fid., 
across via Holyhead ; then he can be carried through Chester to Wigan 
for 6s. The consequence of this is, that a number of working people, 
labourers and harvest men, go in this way : but in Ireland there is no 
such thing, for our people are shut up in the towns in which they were 
born", and they cannot get out of them ; there they are mixed up, and 
there are no means of giving them improvement or enlightenment, or 
the means of earning their livelihood in any way. I made a memorandum 
in Dublin as to the inequality of the charges made on the same railway ; 
for the sum of 5 d. they carry for a distance of 25 miles a certain article 
of commerce, and they charge 5 d. for 36 miles, and they charge 5 d. for 
51 miles, on the same railway. 

7002. (Capt. Galton.) Do you mean on the same part of the railway? 
— Yes. 

7003. At what places are these charges made?— From Newbridge 
25 miles; from Maryboro’ 51 miles; from Monastereven 36 miles; for 
a certain article of commerce they charge the same rate. I am now 
referring to a large soda water manufacturer, and this is the charge for 
a hamper of soda water. 

7004. Would not the effect of that be, that the soda water would be 
sold at the same price at the different places ? — It is a great drawback to 
trade, and the object of this is to show the inequality of the charges upon 
the same railway for the same goods. 

7005. Is not the effect with regard to the soda water this, that each 
retailer of the soda water who has it sent to him at the same price gets 
the same profit out of it at each place ? — The price is fixed ; there is no 
rule as to profit. 

7006. The soda water is delivered at the same price at the three places ? 
—Yes. 

7007- If the railway company can afford to carry it at that price, the 
man who lives farthest off receives it for the same charge? — No; the 
three towns pay different rates of tariff for the same article. 

7008. Different rates per mile? — For the same sum they will deliver a 
certain parcel, carried 51 miles for 5 d., also for 25 miles for 5 d.. and also 
for 36 miles. 

7009. Just as the post office will carry your letters? — Yes. 

7018. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you give any other instance, besides the 
single one you have already given, of Indian corn being conveyed to 
Carlow, the rates from Liverpool being to the same place in Ireland less 
than from Dublin to that place ? — There is a house in Dublin which gets 
one description of goods carried from Dublin to Cork for 5s. Ad. per 
hogshead, and the charge for another description of goods is 10s. lid. 
per hogshead ; one article is ginger cordial and the other is ginger wine. 
There is really no difference in the value, but one Ms a greater name 
than the other. 

7019. What is the selling price of the article ? — Perhaps 5s. a gallon 
each, but one' has a nicer name than the other, consequently it comes 
under a different tariff, although of precisely the same value and weight. 

7033. (Chairman.) Do you send goods to Cork at a lower rate than 
they are charged to such places as Templemore and Mallow ? — Yes, we do. 

7142. It would be profitable to the railway companies, you think, to 
lower the rates ? — I think they would have more to do if they did so. 

7143. That being so, why cannot you make them understand that? — 
We have written frequently to the chairman of these boards. I have 
written frequently to the directors of the Great Southern and Western 
line as to a lower tariff instead of the higher charges from Dublin to 



7001 to 7009. The rates for soda water from 
Dublin are,— 

s. d. 

To Newbridge - 4 6 per ton. 

To Monastereven - 5 9 „ 

To Maryboro’ - 7 6 ,, 



7018, 7019. This is wrong. The rate for 
ginger wine, Dublin to Cork, is 15s. per ton. 
Ditto for cordial. 



7033. This is not the case; witness is in 
error. 
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Cork, to enable us to compete with the Liverpool men, but they will not 
consent to it. The chairman stated that he should have to alter the 
whole tariff if he lowered the rate in one case, and the Liverpool people 

would cry out against him. 7144. The ra te for soap, Dublin to Cork, is 

/144. You cannot persuade the railway directors that it would be a 15s. per ton. Ditto, Liverpool to Cork 15s. 
profitable thing for them to do? — I cannot; they will not yield; we per ton. 
could supply the Cork market with soap if they lowered the carriage of 
soap one-half. There again it is a matter of profit on the article, which 
is so very small. 

7145. In Cork what is the competition against the railway that pre- 
vents your sending your soap by the railway ; is it the sea carriage from 
Dublin to Cork ? — Yes ; and from Liverpool to Cork. 

7146. They can get it cheaper at Cork by having it brought round by 
sea from Liverpool ? — The Liverpool parties can supply Cork with soap 
cheaper than the Dublin people can. 

7147. That is to say, the freights from Liverpool to Cork are cheaper 
than from Dublin to Cork? — Yes. I have a table here which Alderman 
Mackie sent to me, showing the through rates from different towns in 
England to different towns in Ireland, showing the various relations of 
one to the other, and how they affect his trade. He is a seed merchant, 
and he intended to have accompanied me over to have given his evidence ; 
but just as I was starting his young man came and handed this to me 
on board the steamer, but without any explanation. It is a very interest- 
ing table, and I dare say the Commissioners would like to look over it 
(haiding in the same. Vide Appendix AN.). 

7148. ( Capt.Galton .) Do you consider that these various grievances 
which you have been detailing are sufficiently important to call for the 
intervention of the Government ? — I think they are. 

7280. Are there any other matters to which you wish to call the atten- 7280. The increase on Great Southern and 
tion of the Commission? — Mr. Robert O’Brien intended to have been Western line was 10 per cent., not 20 per 

here to give his evidence as to the cattle traffic, but I have received a cent. . 

letter from him in which he states — “ My Dear Lord Mayor, — I regret The lowest rate ever charged for cattle was 
“ that other engagements prevent me from attending to give evidence, an average of 5 T 3 6 d. per truck per mile, owners 

“ The railways have advanced the charges for conveying cattle and sheep taking risk ; the highest rate ever charged was 

“ fully 20 per cent, the last ten years, and in addition charge the drover 5 T 7 5 d. per truck per mile, the company taking 
“ on his return ; this has caused great dissatisfaction, and the results the risk. 

“ are as follows : — Many drive their stock to market in place of railing ; 

“ others have turned to other markets, for instance, parties from Tippe- 

rary and that district who pvefer Dublin have, in consequence of the 
“ increased charges, turned to other markets, Waterford and Bristol, 

“ &c. I would write more fully, but am in haste to catch the post.” 

He is one of the most experienced sales masters in Ireland. 



No. 6 .— Irish North-western Railway. 



6331. To whom should you look to prevent the multiplication of fines 
which from want of traffic cannot pay ? — The object would be to prevent 
the formation of injudicious fines or any fines of railway that would not 
pay. My belief is that the network of railways would be very extensive, 
and I firmly believe that a well-regulated system would pay immensely, 
and cause an enormous amount of traffic to be developed. The next 
benefit would be this, that there would be a great deal of saving to the 
shareholders, for the results of the present system of railway manage- 
ment by separate boards lias been most disastrous. The Commission 
may be aware that the Irish North-western Railway is in a state almost 
of bankruptcy or utter insolvency, even with respect to its preference 
shares, and some other fines are altogether stopped. This state of 
things arises partly from the want of a property responsible body to 
regulate tbe accounts, for the object of the railway directors has always 
been to raise a dividend at almost any sacrifice, little considering what 
might be the result of the steps taken for the immediate purpose of 
raising a dividend. The auditors as at present established are of no use 
in controlling the expenditure or in certifying the correct state of the 
accounts. All that is submitted to them under the Acts of Parliament, 
or at least under the Acts of Parliament relating to the railways with 
which I am connected, is limited to their looking through the papers 
which are submitted to them by the railway directors themselves. 

6332. ( Capt. Galton.) Are you speaking of the auditors appointed on 
behalf of the Baronies ? — I mean the auditors who are appointed by the 
shareholders ; they are no security whatever to the shareholders. 

6333. But the shareholders have it in then 1 power to require an effi- 
cient audit to be made? — Yes; but the shareholders are very well 
pleased if at the half-yearly meetings a good dividend is announced, and 
they are not at all-curious to ascertain whether the auditors have exer- 
cised a sufficient control. The auditors cannot do that because they 
have not the power to call for all the papers that the)' may want, and it 
is no part of their duty to determine what is for capital ana what is for 
revenue. The result is that a great deal of money is appropriated to 
capital which ought to be appropriated to revenue. 

6334. (Lord Stanley.) You put it in this way, that many of the Irish 
railway boards are incompetent or are unwilling to conduct the affairs 
of their company in a business-like manner ? — I think, from the cir- 
cumstance of their constitution, they are almost compelled to study 
how to create a dividend, in order to raise the price of the shares in the 
market. 
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6331. A copy of the last balance sheet of 
the company is sent herewith, which the direc- 
tors are willing to submit to any test or verifi- 
cation that the Royal Commissior. may be 
pleased to apply to it. 

It is submitted that there is no ground for 
the statement that the company is “ insol- 
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6335. ( Lord Donoughmore.) To keep the shareholders in good humour? 
Yes. 

6336. (Mr. Ayrton.) May we infer from this that they conduct the 
business in the most profitable manner? — I do not wish to impugn the 
conduct of the directors. I believe that they have been appointed to 
perform a certain duty, and they have to consult what they think are 
the interests of their constituents. 

6337. Do you think that they are deficient in intelligence in arriving 
at the proper mode of doing it ? — I think that they are not under due 
control, and not under the control they ought to be to make these esta- 
blishments permanently beneficial; there is a continual increase of 
charges upon capital which there ought not to be. 

6338. ( Lord Dononghmore.) Is there not also this to be taken into con- 
sideration, that a board of directors which is not very prosperous in the 
way of earning revenue is very much tempted to starve a line, and to 
postpone necessary repairs and expenditure of that sort, which ought to 
be current expenditure, to be carried on every year in order to increase 
the permanent revenue? — I believe that to be so. The company that I 
am connected with has suffered severely, whether rightly or wrongly, from 
the imputation that such was the case. A severe accident occurred m 
which some lives were lost, and the company was put to a very heavy 
amount of expense. That was owing to the line having been, in some 
degree, starved ; undoubtedly the line did require more repairs than it 
had received, and that is, at this moment, the cause why I believe the 
line will pay a very bad dividend if it pays any. 

6358. (Mr. Ayrton.) Speaking of purchasing the Irish railways, have 
vou considered the basis or the principle upon which the purchase should 
be made?— That, I think, is laid down in the Act of 1S44, according to 
which there are averages to be taken over three years upon the value of 
the shares, and to 25 years’ purchase upon that is to be tendered, but 
that an option shall be given to the shareholders, if dissatisfied, to go to 
arbitration; and I think that that is equitable, although there might be 
some cases in which the arbitration might be on the side of the share- 
holders where the railway was under a temporary depression, and there 
might be circumstances to justify something more being done. But to 
have some guarantee for this large property in Ireland, upon which about 
20,000,000?. have been invested in share capital, is of the utmost impor- 
tance, and the want of some proper arrangement for the security of that 
property has been most severely felt. In one railway company, with 
which I am connected, the Irish North-western, as to the entire of the 
preference shares, which were supposed to be such an undoubted security 
that even large charitable trusts might avail themselves of them, they 
have become perfectly insolvent; the interest was to have been 5 per 
cent., and the whole thing was thought to be as sure as the funds of 
England, when all of a sudden, for the want of a proper audit and 
proper control, it appears that there was nothing with which to pay a 
dividend. 

6530. Is the fare that you pay for a return ticket from Omagh to 
London, three guineas, the ordinary fare, or only the fare paid for a 
summer excursion ? — It is the ordinary fare. I believe you can get it at 
any time of the year. I was lately in Londonderry, and I was talking of 
coming to London, and my friend said, “ You had better get your 
ticket here, go to Strabane, come back again, and pay us another visit, 
instead of going to Dublin, and you will save a few pounds.” 

6531. (Capt. Galton.) But that would have been by a longer sea 
passage than the other way? — Yes. 



6532. In consequence of the longer sea passage, passengers might be 
induced to go that way by charging them smaller fares ? — I suppose that 
is an element in the matter. 

6533. Is not this an analogous case : a passenger may go from London 
to Paris by two routes ; if he goes by Newhaven and Dieppe he will 
pay 30s. ; tut if he wishes to go by the shorter sea passage he will have 
to pay twice as much?— There is something in that.no doubt; but I 
think the case I have put is a stronger one, although I admit the prin- 
ciple is somewhat the same. 

6534. (Chairman.) To go back to the question of goods, a merchant 
at Liverpool who received an order to send goods to Omagh would bring 
them to Omagh on cheaper terms than a merchant in Dublin? — Yes. 



6535. Which no doubt the Dublin merchants consider very unfair? — 
Yes, they think so. The facilities afforded to travellers from the north- 
west parts of Ireland to Dublin are very bad. I reached Omagh some 



Replies received. 



6530. The fares very between Omagh and 
London according to route ; the most expen- 
sive route is that via Kingston and Holyhead, 
but it is the most desirable, having the shortest 
sea passage, and the most efficient service both 
by sea and land. 

The through fares decrease in amount as the 
route becomes more northern and circuitous. 

6531. The route possessing the shortest sea 
passage will always command a preference and 
in most cases a higher fare, provided other 
things are nearly equal. 

6532. Passengers may from motives of 
economy be induced to travel by circuitous 
routes by charging them smaller fares. 

6533. The answer to last query will apply to 
this also. 



6534. There are no rates quoted nor descrip- 
tion of goods referred to quoted ; and as the 
rates for goods vary somewhat according to 
the description of them, it is necessary to know 
this in order to give a correct explanation ; but 
it may be stated that Omagh is distant from 
Dublin by rail 144 miles, whereas it is distant 
from its nearest port, namely, Londonderry, 
only 34 miles, and there are steamers plying 
between Londonderry and Liverpool direct at 
exceedingly low rates of charge. The rates 
for goods between Dublin and Omagh by rail- 
way are very moderate. 

6535. There is very ample and sufficient 
train service between Omagh and Dublin. 
There are two routes, namely, via Enniskillen 
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time ago about one o’clock in the day, and unless I should sleep a night 
on my way to Dublin I could not get to Dublin until five o’clock in the 
afternoon on the following day. 

6536. Will you be good enough to explain that ? — There is no train 
from Omagh after about half-past 11 or 12 o’clock in the day. I reached 
Omagh about one o’clock, after that train had departed that would have 
taken me to Dublin, but it would not reach Dublin before half-past five 
o’clock on the following day. 



6537. Is there not a night mail train ? — No, nothing goes through. 
You must sleep on the road. 

6538. Is that by the Portadown route or by the Enniskillen route? — 
By either route. 



6539. Although there is competition ? — Yes. You cannot go from 
Omagh to Dublin, and spend a day in Dublin, without being three days 
absent from Omagh. One of the directors on the Irish North-western 
line told me that if there was a facility for going from Omagh to Dublin, 
which i3 only a distance of 86 Irish miles north of Dublin, there would 
be six times tile traffic in passengers, he thought, upon that line, for 
people would continually go up to Dublin ; but the having to spend two 
nights in Dublin is so expensive that they are obliged to consider how 
they shall avoid that expense, and they will wait for a fortnight, or even 
three weeks, in order to do their business on one trip, instead of going 
up weekly or fortnightly. 

6540. Did that director tell you the reason why the railway company 
did not grant proper facilities to the public? — Although a director, he 
told me that he could not understand it. He stated thas he had advo- 
cated it, but that he was outvoted in the direction ; and more than that, 
he stated that he was a director on the line via Enniskillen to Omagh 
from Dundalk, and he said that if a train run into Dungannon in the 
after part of the day it might go on to Omagh and come back again the 
next morning ; and he also said that as long as that train came on he 
would continually go by it, although he had a free passage on the other- 
line. He has been anxious about that, seeing that the advantage from 
it would be so great. 

6541. I am afraid that the Irish North-western line is the great diffi- 
culty just now? — It is the general impression that the directors are 
attending more to financial questions than to the development of the 
traffic. I may mention what I think is rather a curious illustration 
showing how they do not develope the traffic. 1 have been asked whether 
I could not get o‘n at night to London. I was in company with a noble 
lord who wished to get on, and I said to him, “ I suppose your lordship 
will not do what I shall do ; I shall take a post car to Muilingar, and 
I shall get on to the steam engine, and so get on to Portadown.” They 
would not take me in a carriage, and I cannot find out what the reason 
is. I got on to the steam engine. It was important to me to get to 
Dublin that night, and there was no other mode; I therefore got on to 
the engine, which took me to Portadown. I then got into the mail train 
from Belfast, and so on to Dublin. It appears strange that they should 
employ an engine to carry the mails and not to carry the passengers. 
This has been going on for some time ; it is not an accidental thing. 

6542. Is that engine despatched at such an hour that if there were a 
train it is not likely passengers would go by it ? — When there was a mail 
coach on that line it was used very much ; but when the railway was 
opened it had the effect of doing away with the mail coach. They try to 
induce all the passengers to travel by the day mail, in order that they 
may have a greater number goin<* in the day time, instead of dividing 
them between the day and the night. 

6543. Then since the opening of the railway the amount of accommo- 
dation given to the public has been diminished ?— It is very much less, 
because before they had coaches both in the day time and at night, and 
now they have only one mode of conveyance in the day, which would 
not reach Dublin at a sufficiently early hour to enable them to transact 
the ordinary business that arises. The train from that country to Dublin 
does not reach the city until about half-past five. 

6555. How would you propose to remedy that inconvenience? — At 
that particular point the company have to pay the wages of two keepers. 
It was a most awkward crossing, and two or three years ago this same 
gentleman, Mr. Senior, assisted in making the crossing better at an ex- 
pense of 300/. or 400/. If a tunnel could have been put under the line 
there, which the present engineer of the line stated would only have cost 
1,500/., the 1,500/. capitalized at 5 per cent, would not come to so much 
as the cost of the two keepers ; it would only be about 751. a year, which 
I believe would hardly pay the two gatekeepers. Again, at Blanchard’s 
Town, they might have an over crossing at about the same cost. 

6556. You are of opinion that cither the Board of Trade or some 
Government authority should have a general power to oblige railway 
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and via Portadown, and each of these routes 
has two day trains through. 

6536. Considering there is no through pas- 
senger train during the night, 3 - 30 p.m. is by 
no means an early train to commence so long 
a journey as from Omagh to Dublin. Passen- 
gers leaving Omagh at 3 o’clock would reach 
Dublin at about 10 o’clock at night, which 
the public consider quite late enough. 

A prior through day train leaves Omagh at 
about 11-30 a.m., and reaches Dublin at about 
5'45 p.m. This train is well adapted for the 
generality of passengers, and for passengers 
going to England via Kingstown and Holyhead. 

6537. Not to carry passengers. 

6538. There is no night mail train bv the 
Enniskillen route. This is considered by 
the people of a large district of country in 
the north-west of Ireland to be a serious 
defect in the mail service. 

6539. A person going from Omagh to 
Dublin on business and back, and wishing to 
have one clear day in Dublin, from midnight 
to midnight, must necessarily be occupied for 
three days more or less, but a person can go 
from Omagh to Dublin on one day, have the 
whole of the next day up to 2 p.m. in Dublin, 
and return from Dublin by the train at 2 p.m. 
which runs through direct to Omagh and 
Derry. 

6540. See answer to Query 6535. 



6541. The statement about the post car to 
Monaghan, to catch the night mail train from 
Monaghan, has no reference to the Irish North- 
western line, except so far as to show the 
want of a night mail sendee over that system. 



6542. At the time the mail coaches were 
running no doubt there was, comparatively 
speaking, a good deal more travelling during 
the night, for it was a matter of necessity from 
its tedious nature. The introduction of rail- 
ways has, however, wrought a great change in 
the habits of the public in respect to travelling. 



6556 and 6558. Up to the 1st June last 
there was a very effeient through train service 
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companies to make alterations in their works if they were considered each way daily between the Midland Great 

necessary for the safety of the public? — I am. I believe that at the Western system and the whole of the south 

present time their financial difficulties stand very much in the way of of Ireland on the one hand, and the whole of 

what they themselves see ought to be done. There is hardly a railway the north of Ireland on the other handjyirf 

now that has not fallen into a state of financial difficulty, the Midland Cavan and Clones ; but on the 1st J une last 
line particularly. I was on the line myself about a fortnight ago, going alterations were made in the train service 

from Mullingar towards Cavan, and there was a gentleman in the train, a between Dublin and Belfast which were of 

friend of mine, going to the North-western, and he said, “ It is too bad; such a nature as to compel the Irish North- 

“ this train will" be just too late for the Cavan train, so that I may be western Railway Company to remodel almost 

“ detained, and not get to my destination to-night.”- I said, “How the whole of their time ' tables, and as the 
“ can you remedy this?” He said, “If I can get the engine driver to times of their main line trains were altered, the 

“ put on the steam, I shall be in time for the Cavan train,” that is, the branch line trains were of necessity altered to 

train going to the North-western. correspond. 

6558. Do you know that the little line from Cavan to Clones belongs This entailed an alteration of the trains 
to the Irish North-western Company ? — I think it is the Ulster Com- between Cavan and Clones, without which 

pany, I think that the Ulster line meets the Irish North-western line the trains on the Cavan line would have been 

at Clones. In this morning’s paper I observed a letter which alludes to a serious extent disconnected from those on 

to the very thing which occurred to myself about three weeks ago, and the main line. This change has altered the 

which is quite illustrative of the arrangements in the part of the country trains from Cavan so that they are not in 

to which it refers; and which I will, with the permission of the Commis- immediate correspondence with the Midland 

siou, read : — trains arriving there. 

“Through traffic between the West and North of Ireland. Sir, I The natural remedy for this is an alteration 
arrived at Cavan on Monday last from Westmeath via Midland Great (which would not be a considerable one) of the 

Western Railway at 4.50 p.m., fully expecting to be taken, as heretofore. Midland Great Western Company’s down 

by the Irish North-western line to Dundalk. This company had, how- train to Cavan. The Midland Great 'Western 

ever, without any public notice that I could discover, (except some Company have been repeatedly requested to 

placards hastily posted at northern stations,) a few days previously make this necessary change, but although 

altered their train to start from Cavan 15 minutes before the arrival of they admit the necessity of it they have not as 

the Midlaud Great Western train, and (as one of the latter company’s yet’ carried it out. A reference to the time 

officials stated to me) without giving them more than a day’s notice or tables of May and September last (enclosed 

so of the intended change. I was obliged to remain in Cavan until herewith), which are the time tables prior and 

11.15 a.m. next day. Was brought to Clones junction 20 minutes subsequent to the 1st of June, when the altera- 

behind time, and five minutes late for the train to Dundalk, which they tion was made, will shew this matter clearly, 

profess to meet, and was obliged to remain there two hours. Such All railway companies are occasionally neces- 
treatment of the public is disgraceful. sitated to make changes in their time tables. 

“ I remain your obedient servant. The Irish North-western had to do this in 

“ Thomas W . West. consequence of alterations on the coastlines ; 

“ Rath, 16th June 1865.” and it is for the Midland Great Western Com- 

6736. ( Capt . Galton.) But the solicitor who acts for two railways I l )an y to explain why they have . not altered 
presume gets double profits? — He does, no doubt; and therefore it their train to Cavan. 

strikes me that one or two solicitors, paid liberally, who should give . * n ^ le direction from north to south there 

their whole time to the work, under a commission 1 similar to one that I a vel T good continous train service via 

would suggest, and which I hope eventually to see, would do all the Clones and Cavan, as will be seen by the time 
work of the 56, and do it better, as they would have their whole minds f'^e table. 

devoted to it. As I have before said, there are 56 secretaries, and up- 1 he Irish North-western Railway Company 
wards of a 100 engineers. Some of them have but one, but some have * las always endeavoured to give to the public 
three. There is the engineer in chief and the managing engineer, and the fullest possible amount of travelling aecom 
of course, if the Governmen worked them under a coinm ssion, they modation. 1 hey give third-class accommo- 

would require a staff of engineers, but only as many as were essential to dation by all their trains, and they issue by- 

keeping up the lines. I cannot give you the amounts, but they could a d their trains third-class return tickets at 
easily be ascertained, and I think the commission would find that an about a fare and a hall, allowing one, two, 
enormously large sum of money is disposed of ; of course it is taken out and three days for return according to distance, 

of the receipts of the railways before the proprietors come to be paid any Besides this, they give third-class market 

dividend. It follows, as a matter of course, that these people must all be return tickets on some portions of the line at 
paid, and I believe you will find that a very large amount of the receipts single fares, and they give during the summer 

go in that way, and that is one reason for saying that I am satisfied if months a great amount of facilities for .ex- 

the 56 railways were under the management of one board a vast saving cursions. 

of expense would be the result, and harmonious action would ensue. They are, however, greatly impeded by the 
The railway companies do not pull very agreeably together; for instance, want of co-operation on the part of the com- 

between Galway in the west and Belfast there are three distinct lines of panies with whose fines they are compelled to 

railways, and last season I grew a large quantity of ilax, and I got my work in connection. 

tenants to grow a good deal, and I found it almost impossible to get it The directors take the opportunity of stating 
forwarded to Belfast. I could find no market for it in Galway, and I fha-t m their opinion it would greatly benefit 

applied to the Midland Company to know what rate they would charge the public, increase the traffic, and lessen ex- 

me per ton to Belfast, and although the fines are united, as far as pense, if all the lines north of Dublin were 
having junctions with each other, from some misunderstanding the amalgamated. 

Midland Company could only book the flax as far as Cavan, where their 
line stopped, and to Cavan I had to send my steward to get it booked 
from Clones on to Belfast. There are two or three lines between Cavan 
and Belfast, and I am told it often happens that the train leaves Cavan 
for Clones on the Belfast line a few minutes before the arrival of the 
Midland train, and the passengers have to stop at Cavan for the night, 
and this arises from the want of unity of action between the companies. 

6737- ( Lord Stanley.) Does that arise from any proceedings on the 
part of persons locally interested in the town ? — It is a misunderstanding 
between two companies; they do not afford accommodation to each 
other. The fines are, however, united, and they might, if they pleased, 
very easily work conveniently. The result of this state of things is that 
the Galway people actually go to Dublin, and then go to Belfast from 
Dublin, a distance of upwards of 50 miles, although they have a direct 
communication. There is a want of thorough through traffic arrange- 
ments between the companies. Between Belfast and Dublin there is a 
very large traffic indeed, and yet there are three companies separate and 
distinct upon that part of the line. All this would be ayoided if the 
whole of the lines were worked under one management. 

6829. I may also mention that there is hardly any point to which a 
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third-class passenger can go and return in the day; at some points he 
cannot make even the direct distance in one day. Facilities are not 
granted ; branch lines worked by small companies prove a serious ob- 
struction to traffic by want of unity of management and antagonistic 
interests conflicting. They are consequently frequently used as block 
lines, and to impede the traffic, as, for instance, the Clowes and Cavan 
line, which was passed by Parliament with the view of carrying the 
through central traffic between Belfast and the south, and in conse- 
quence now it is very rarely used for that purpose, because the trains 
are so timed that the passengers cannot use them at all. When they 
get to Cavan they find that the train from Cavan has just left. 



No. 7. — Ulster Railway. 

Observations by Ulster Railway Company on Replies of Secretary of Newry and Armagh Railway 
Company to Questions 4964 to 4984 inclusive. 



4964. {Chairman.) You are, I believe, the secretary of the Newry and 
Armagh Railway Company? — Yes. 

4965. Have you any statement to make with reference to the traffic 
on your railway ? — Our traffic is very seriously interfered with by the 
competitive measures of the companies with which we arc connected. 
The Ulster Company, which joins us on the north, has possession of a 
line from Belfast to Monaghan and Clones; and then the Dublin and 
Belfast Junction Company, which is one of the lines between Dublin 
and Belfast, joins us at the southern end ; and between those two com- 
panies a system has been pursued for the purpose of diverting the traffic 
from our line. The existing lines between Newry and Armagh maybe 
described as a triangle, of which our line forms the hypotenuse, there 
being communication via Portadown by the other two sides. Of course 
we have the opportunity of carrying the traffic at much lower rates than 
the other companies, and if we were not interfered with we should, I 
may say, command the entire of it. We have applied to them for 
through rates over our system to the various stations with which we do 
business, but that has been refused, with the exception of to and from 
the town of Newry. They agreed upon through rates with us in 
reference to Newry, but upon the new section of our line, which is 
between Goragh Wood and Armagh, which was opened in August last, 
they have refused us. 

4966. (Mr. Glyn.) They will take any traffic from you which you give 
them, which. goes from Newry to Armagh, but they will not give you 
any traffic at Armagh to take to Newry?— No, except that which they 
cannot avoid. They will send it round by the old route, that is by 
Portadown. Our business communications and the trade of the port of 
Newry lie very much in the Monaghan and Clones districts, to which 
we have no independent access. The Ulster Company wish to draw the 
trade to Belfast, and they do that by giving low rates to merchants in 
that locality, and refusing the Newry and Armagh Company. 

4967. What is the class of traffic that comes from Monaghan and 
Clones? — That is chiefly inwards traffic from Newry. There is not 
much export trade from that district to Newry. The trade consists 
chiefly of importations from Newry. 

4968. Of what sort? — Coals, grain, timber, and iron; 

4969. Is there much coal traffic ? — It varies. 

49/0. Will not they give you through rates for that coal traffic to 
Monaghan and Clones ? — They refuse through rates, and, of course, the 
coal traffic is included ?— -There is a great deal of traffic in grain and 
bread stuffs in that district, and there are some extensive mills. There 
is- also a traffic in slates, timber, and agricultural produce. 

4971. Do they want to force you to amalgamate with them?— They 
dooiot want us to amalgamate, but they want us to agree to a propo- 
sition which they made, that the two routes, namely, the direct route 
between Newry and Armagh, which belongs to our company, and the 
route through Portadown, which belongs to the two companies I have 
spoken of, should be placed on terms of equality as regards fares and 



The Ulster railway line, extending from 
Belfast to Clones, 64 i miles, was opened to 
Armagh in the year 1848. In the year 1852 
the Dublin and Belfast Junction Company’s 
line, extending from Drogheda by Newry to 
Portadown, 554 miles, was opened to the latter 
town. In the year 1854 the line of the Newry 
and Armagh Railway from Newry to join 
the Dublin and Belfast Juuction Railway at 
Gorah Wood, 3 2 miles, was opened for traffic, 
and the line between Gorah Wood and Armagh 
was opened about 12 months ago, prior to 
which all the railway traffic from Armagh, and 
westward to and from Newry. was carried by 
the Ulster Company’s line to Portadown, and 
thence by the Dublin and Belfast Junction 
line. 

It is not true that. the Ulster Company have 
refused through booking on the new section 
of the Newry and Armagh Company’s line 
between Gorah Wood and Armagh, as stated 
in reply to questions. 4965, 4966, and 4970, 
the fact being, that the Ulster Company offered 
to through book between all stations on their 
line westward of Armagh to Newry, over the 
entire of the Newry and Armagh Railway 
Company’s line, and to make the rates equal 
by both routes, so that the public could select 
whichever they pleased; but the Newry ; nd 
Armagh Company insisted that a higher ia;e 
should be charged by the old route in order to 
force the traffic over the new one, to the great 
disadvantage of the companies who con- 
structed their lines in the confident reliance 
of having the traffic which the Newry and 
Armagh now desire to obtain, not by that 
legitimate competition (tending to the public 
advantage) which was fairly offered to them. 
In answer fo 4974, the witness practically 
admits chat by conveying the goods traffic 
over the longer route the public suffer no in- 
convenience, but asserts that his company 
should get the passenger traffic ; if so, why do 
they not avail themselves of the offer to book 
through to their line, and let the public have 
the benefit of the advantages they claim to 
possess. 



4973. And that you should divide the traffic? — Yes, practically. 

4974; (Mr. Glyn.) How many miles do they carry their railway in 
competition with you ? — 29 miles, and the direct route is 21 miles, so 
that there is nearly a difference of one third in our favour. So far as 
passenger traffic is concerned, we should get it, but with regard to goods 
traffic, the distance does not tell materially in our favour. 

4975. You do get passenger traffic ? — So far as Armagh is concerned, 
but not as far as Monaghan and that district is concerned. 

4984. So that practically they shut you out from all that traffic? — 
Yes ; some of the merchants in the grain trade carry on a very extensive 
business, and would send a large quantity of traffic over our line if 
there was a through rate, and there are also minerals in large quantities 
to be carried. . 

4988. (Chairman.) I suppose when you made a railway of your own, 
you expected to be able to make arrangements with the other com- 

3 L 4 



In reply to the answer ghen to question 
1988, under the Newry and Armagh Corn- 
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royal commission on RAILWAYS : 



No. 7. — Ulster Railway — continued. 



Extracts of Evidence sent to the Company. 

panies 1 — Certainly. Another point which has been a great disadvantage 
to no is, that too have been obliged to rise the Ulster Uompanj s e.at.on 
at Armagh, when we expected to have an ^dependent i station, and the 
result is that, the lines being unquestionably eompetitn e, they hai e 
learnt all our rates and special arrangements, and it has been impossible 
for us to compete or hold our ground. 

In conclusion, it is submitted that instead of unfair pressure 
supplied with railway accommodation, and admittedly basing i 
to divert from the old route, that the old companies met them in 



Replies received. 



pany’s Act of 1859, that Company were autho- 
rized to use the Ulster Company’s station at 
Armagh, and the terms and conditions of and 
payments to be made for such use have been 
settled by award of the Board of Trade, pro- 
bably since Mr. Fearnly’s evidence was given, 
or he would have stated the fact, 
on a company coming into a district already 
ts expectations of profit on what they expected 
a liberal spirit. 



No. 8 .— Waterford and Limerick Railway. 



The alteration of fares was tried as an ex- 
periment; but since 1st March 1865 the fol- 
lowing raised fares are in force between Rath- 
keale and Limerick, a distance of 1 7 miles : — 
1st, 2s. Id.; 2nd, Is. 7 d ; 3rd, Is. 2d. 

It is considered that the diminished results 
given in evidence of travelling, are rather to 
be attributed to the harvests for three succes- 
sive years, and to continued depopulation of 
that district of the country. 

The opposition fares in question resulted in 
a positive loss both to railway and steamer, 
and, having regard to the distance passengers 
are carried, viz., 46£ miles (from Limerick to 
Kilrush) the existing rates of 4s., 3s. and 2s. 
are low indeed and unremunerative. 



The directors would be glad to reduce the 
rates in question on being assured that such 
reduction would not exercise a prejudicial 
influence on their income. 



2053. Will you state what the fares were then l — ihe fares were rmsed 
to Rathkeale, which is an important market town, from 2s. (.^.lirst-class, 

Is. lOtf. second-class, and Is. 1(7. third-class, to 2s. 10(7. first-class, 2s. -d. 
second-class, and Is. 5(7. third-class. The total numbers earned to 
Rathkeale in 1862 were 87,256; in the ye ar atteinvards, when the m- 
creased fares came into operation, they fell to (1,583; and in 1864, to 
63 046. A little steamer connected with the line and carrying passengers 
from Foynes to Kilrush, which was called the Kelpie, during the four and 
a half months of the summer of 1858 was plying at opposition fares of 
Is., from Limerick to Kilrush, and she carried 14,04/ passengers, pro- 
ducing 1,3587., which would give for the half-year 18,/ 29 passengers, OI- 
LS 107? , „„ 

2054. mat season of the year was that?— Ihe summer season ; the 
traffic of that line is chiefly a pleasure traffic. Kilkee, to which the pas- 
sengers repair from Kilrush, is a considerable bathing station. 

2055. (Earl Donouylmore.) A sort of Ramsgate ?— Exactly. Ihe 

numbers for the half year ending 31st December 18o9, which is the next 
season after the opposition fares had been in operation— the fares were 
raised to 3s., 2s„ and Is.,— were 14,997. passengers, producing 1,(027.; 
and in tne two last seasons, the fares being 4s., 3s., and 2s., the numbers 
were for the half-vear ending 31st December 1863, 8,304 passengers, 
producing 9597., and for the half year ending 31st December lb&4, 

10,362 passengers, producing 1,1387., so that it would th? 
a reduction of more than one-half produced exactly the si 
did the very highest fares that they charged. . . 

2128. ( Chairman.) Are there any other points which you wish to 
direct the attention of the Committee to in connexion with Irish rail- 
ways? — 1 intended especially to have drawn attention to the undue 
proportion which the cost of carriage of the agricultural produce of our 
poorer lands bears to its value. Considering that Irish agriculture has 
now to compete with the entire world, and that we are transferring part 
of our population from the poor lands of Ireland to the richer ones of 
Illinois and other portions of America, that, m fact, in the case of a 
laro-e number of poor farms, the rates of carriage to the markets amount 
to nearly the rents in some cases, any substantial reduction of fares on 
the lines, especially with differential rates such as I have alluded to, 
would be one of the greatest advantages which could possibly be 
bestowed upon Irish agriculture, 

2129. (Earl Donouylmore.) Are you aware that it costs less money to 
transport a fat bullock from Normandy to London than it does from the 
pastures of Limerick to London ?— Precisely. A friend of mine was 
actually disposed to go to Holland and buy store cattle and „ake them to 
(ialwav to fatten, and he expected a very considerable profit upon them. 

0,314 Will you state generally to the Com- The directors submit that their passenger fares present a favourable 
mission on what points you have to make com- contrast with those in force on English lines of railway for similar dis- 
plalnt " first as to the passenger traffic ?-With tances, as instances of which they beg to call attention to the following :- 
respect to the passenger traffic, it is generally 
complained that the charges are too high, 
which prevents that intercourse with the 
western districts of Ireland that we would Limenc 
otherwise have if we had a lower rate upon 
the traffic from the metropolis and a lower 

rate of passenger charge. • . 

These charges give a sufficiently accurate idea of the general scale, and it will be thus perceived that the 
average is practically as follows : — 

1st class, 2£<7. per mile; 2d, l£(7- per mile ; 3d, 1(7. per mile. 

The Commission is reminded that the secretary of the Waterford and Limerick Railway Company proposed 
on the 19th July last that the authorized tariff of passenger rates should be reduced one-third, the Gov eminent 
advancing funds 3 at the rate of interest charged under the Harbours improvement Act ^ re ^ r e ™. J^ e “ “ * 
bonded debt and preference capital, as such redemption should become from time to time 
position gives evidence of their desire to make every reasonable concession in favour of the travelling public 
without materially depreciating the value of their properly by a serious diminution of income 

To accommodate the rural and agricultural population of the southern provinces 
are issued at all seasons from stations on the main and branch lines to the : principal market towns ofthecUs 
trict. These tickets are third class, and are always issued at a fare and a half, which is generally equiva 
xo a mileage rate of less than three farthings, and never exceeds that limit. 

Since the beginning of the summer season, in this and previous ye 
frequently run on the main line and on the several tributai' 
rates. The following may be quoted as an example : — 

From Waterford and Limerick and back, a distance of 154 mile3, 1st class, 5s.; 3d class, 2s. 6(7. 

Detailed particulars can be obtained on reference to the printed notices furnished herewith. 



1st Class. 2d Class. 3d Class. 



Limerick to Limerick Junction, 
Limerick to Clonmcll, 49 miles 
Limerick to Waterford, 77 miles 
Waterford to Tipperary, 52 mile 
Waterford to Limerick Junctioi 



j , excursion trains have been very 

worked by this company at extremely moderate 
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No. 8. — Waterford and Limerick Railway — continued. 



Extracts of Evidence sent to the Company. 

2323. In the opinion of business people at Limerick is there a suffi- 
cient number of trains each way daily? — We want a four o’clock train 
from Dublin to Limerick; the train at present leaves at one o’clock and 
arrives at half-past six, and the persons engaged in trade travelling from 
Dublin consider it a very great inconvenience to be obliged to leave so 
early, or they must wait till a late hour. 

2340. (Chairman.) Do you believe that any large number of persons 
in Limerick are prevented from going to Dublin for want of sufficient 
railway facilities ?— Yes ; I think that a great many persons would travel 
to and from Dublin if there was a lower rate of charge. 

2411. Will you be good enough to state the nature of those com- 
plaints ?— Some time since the different railways into Limerick, the 
Great Southern and Western and the Waterford and Limerick, carried 
goods through from Liverpool to Limerick at a through rate of 15s. 
per ton. 

2412. (Mr. Dalglish.) What class of goods do you refer to? — Heavy 
goods, iron, tallow, palm oil, sugar, and such heavy goods ; and within 
the last two or three years they advanced the rates to 27s. and 30s. a ton, 
something equal to from 80 to 100 per cent., and we consider that that 
has done very considerable injury to the trade of our locality. 

2413. (Chairman.) Are you able to state that the traffic of that 
description has fallen off since the raising of the charges ? — It has. 

2434. Do you propose that the rates should be adjusted with a view 
to placing a more distant port on the same footing as a port nearer to 
the place of production? — The increase in the charge by the railway 
company to 27s. has been attended with this disadvantage as regards 
Limerick, that it has compelled our local companies, or it has induced 
them, to advance their rates to 20s., whilst goods of the same class are 
imported into Dublin, Cork, and Waterford at 10s. or 15s. 

2435. If the increase of the rate does not interfere with the consump- 
tion of the articles, the reduction would simply have the effect of making 
you a present of so much per ton to enable you to carry on your business 
in competition with the merchants of Waterford and Dublin? — We 
should have equal rates with them. 

2436. But it would in effect be asking the railway companies to give 
you a sort of bounty or present to enable you to compete with the mer- 
chants of Waterford and Dublin ?— Not to make it a present. The fact 
is, the goods now do not come by the railways ; in fact, the rate is a pro- 
hibitory rate, for since they advanced it to 2?s. the goods have scarcely 
come by the railways at all. 

2531. At what price could you get coals delivered in Limerick through 
Waterford ? — I will give it you to Tipperary, that is within 22i miles 
of Limerick and 55 miles from Waterford. 

2532. At what price is the coal sold in Tipperary? — I will give you the 
rate of charge first to Tipperary. The rate to Tipperary is 4s.‘9<f. per 
ton from Waterford. I believe the distance is 55 miles. Then from 
Limerick to Tipperary I find they charge 3s. 3d a ton, and the distance 
is ‘22i miles, and that is a very great disadvantage to Limerick in sending 
coals into the interior. 

2533. Has the railway company ever been remonstrated with with 
respect to that disadvantage ?— Yes, I have remonstrated with them, and 
as to another article in which I deal largely, salt, they did advance the 
rate, and then they reduced it again. 

2534. What is the rate at the present time ? — At the present time it is 
4s. 9 d. to Tipperary, and 3s. 3d from Limerick to Tipperary ; that is, for 
a distance of 55 miles they charge, as I said, 4s. 9d, and for 221, miles 
they charge 3s. 3d, which gives a great advantage to Waterford over 
Limerick. 

2655. Will you be good enough to state what opinion you have 
formed as to the effect of the present passenger rates ? — I think that they 
have prevented a great deal of traffic which would otherwise have taken 
place. The people are very poor, and they have not got much money to 
pay for railway transit, and 1 think that if third-class trains were placed 
more within the reach and circumstances of the people they would be 
more available ; but there is another matter which I think operates upon 
the traffic as much as the high prices — the want of a better arrangement 
as to keeping time between our principal lines of railway and the tribu- 
tary ones. We have six lines of railway coming into Limerick, and by 
some extraordinary arrangement they do not at all keep time for the 
third-class passengers. 

2656. Do you mean that they do not keep the time as published in 
their time tables ? — No ; they keep that time, but they do not hit off the 
trains which arrive ; that is to say they do not correspond. There is 
only one third-class train in the course of a day out of Limerick to 
Dublin ; it leaves at 7-5(1 a.m., and there are no other means or oppor- . 
tunity for third-class passengers to travel until the following morning ; 
and all the countiy trains, those five or six trains of which I have spoken, 
arrive in Limerick after the departure of that train, and the passengers 
have consequently to remain at Limerick all that time and during the 
night, in order to get off the following morning. If I may be allowed 1 
will quote from a few memoranda which I have put down in writing 
upon this subject. What I am about to state will show the inconvenience 
and delay to the public, the result of the present railway system, particu- 
larly arising from small local companies. There are in connexion with 
the city of Limerick ho less than six railway companies, namely, the 

12062. 3 M 



Replies received. 

This four o’clock train connexion has been 
resumed as from 1st July 1865. 



Doubtful. The present charges are con- 
sidered reasonable. 



The 15s. was a competitive and unremune- 
rative rate. 



This is an extreme instance quoted out of a 
general re-arrangement of rates. 



Our traffic superintendent reports that such 
is not the fact. 

The question of equal rates for competitive 
traffic is a very difficult matter for companies 
to arrange to satisfaction of rival ports. What 
tends to procure most traffic, and augment the 
company’s income, is the policy pursued ; and 
when traffic cannot be obtained at fair rates 
a lower tariff must be sometimes fixed of 
necessity. 

This question gives a significant reply to 
the previous answer. Limerick, being situated 
on the western coast of Ireland, is 77 miles 
more distant from Liverpool than Waterford, 
on the south-eastern coast. 



The distance from Limerick to Tipperary is 
25 miles (not 22. as appears in evidence) ; and 
bonding expenses reasonably influence a higher 
rate for shorter distances. 



For reason 



last answe 



See answer 2532. 



At the time this evidence was given, and for 
years previously, the Great Southern and 
Western Railway Company ran their third- 
class train to Dublin at so early an hour as to 
render it incumbent on the Waterford and 
Limerick Company to start their train as early 
as 7.30 a.m., thus precluding the railways 
converging in Limerick (having regard to their 
local traffic) from running their trains to cor- 
respond therewith. However, an alteration of 
the Great Southern and Western trains to a 
later hour has subsequently enabled the local 
lines to get their trains into Limerick before 
the departure of the 9.25 a.m. third-class train 
to Dublin. 

As to Sunday trains, they were discontinued 
simply because the receipts therefrom did not 
leave a profit. ( See Parliamentary return.) 

During the past summer excursion trains 
have been regularly run on the Waterford 
and Limerick, Waterford and Kilkenny, and 
Limerick and Castleconnell lines. (See time- 
table annexed, pages 20 to 24.) 
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.ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS: 



No. 8.— Waterford and Limerick Railway — -continued. 

Extracts of Evidence sent to the Company. Replies received. 

Great Southern and Western, the Waterford and Limerick, the Cork 
and Limerick direct, Limerick and Foynes, Limerick and Ennis, and the 
Limerick, Castleconnell, and Killaloe. The passenger traffic between 
Limerick arid Dublin is carried on by the Waterford and Limerick and 
the Great Southern and Western via the Limerick junction, also by the 
Limerick, Castleconnell, and Killaloe, and Great Southern and Western 
via Nenagh, and Roscrea and Parsonstown junction via Limerick junc- 
tion. There is only one third-class passenger train from Limerick to 
Dublin by this route. This train leaves Limerick at 7.30 a.m., and 
arrives at the Limerick junction at 8.35 a.m. Passengers, &c. are here 
detained until 10.44, over two hours, and then proceed by the train 
on the Great Southern and Western line by the train which left 
Cork at 8 a.m. This train arrives in Dublin at 3.35, whereby pas- 
sengers, &c. going from Limerick to Dublin, a distance of 129 
miles, are detained over eight hours on the road. This journey in 
the old coach times was performed in 12 hours. The next- train foi - 
Dublin by this route is a mail train which carries the principal English 
mails, leaving Limerick at 11 a.m., and ai'riving at the Limerick junc- 
tion at 12 at noon; passengers and mails are* here detained -until 
1.57 p.m., nearly two hours. This train arrives in Dublin at 5.35. 

If this train did not start from Limerick until 12.40 p.m. it Would give 

the citizens of Limerick 1 hour and 40 minutes additional time . to 

answer English letters received in the morning, and would also be a 

great convenience to passengers. There is no train : from Limerick to 

Dublin on Sundays except the mail train at 10.45 p.m. In fact there is 

no train into or out of Limerick on Sundays except the night mail train. See above. 

and an excursion train to Cork and Killaloe via Nenagh and Roscrea. 

There’ is no third-class train by this route. The first train by this route 
leaves Limerick at 10.15 a.m., and arrives in Nenagh at 11.30. Pas- 
sengers are detained in Nenagh until 2.0 p.m., two hours and a half, 
and arrive in Dublin at 5.35 p.m. 7 hours and 20 minutes ori the road ; 
whereas if this line was in the hands of one company, or the Govern- 
ment, the journey could be easily performed under five hours. The 
second train by this route leaves Limerick at 2.0 p.m., and arrives in 
Nenagh at 3.15 p.m. ; again passengers are delayed until 5.15 p.m., two 
hours, and arrive in Dublin at 9.30, seven hours and a half on the road. 

This line of railway is about five miles shorter than the one via Limerick 
junction, the distance by this route being 124, by Limerick junction 
129. This route from Limerick to Dublin clearly exemplifies the evil of 
allowing railways to remain in the hands of rival arid short companies. 

This railway is handed by lease from the Limerick, Castleconnel, and 
Killaloe to the Limerick and Waterford Company as far as Birdhill, 

14 miles, and of course the Waterford and Limerick Company throw 
every impediment in the way of passengers, &c., proceeding by this line, 
in order that they should go by the Limerick junction on their own line. 

The Great Southern and Western own this line from Dublin to Birdhill, 

110 miles, the Limerick, Castleconnell, and Killaloe from Birdhill to 
Limerick, 14 miles. Passengers can leave Nenagh, an unimportant 
town and only a few miles from Limerick, at 6.40 a.m., arrive in Dublin 
at 11.0 a.m., leave Dublin at 4.0 p.m., and arrive at their homes at S.30 
p.m. This line being in the hands of one company the public at Nenagh 
have the advantage of leaving their homes in the morning, have five 
hours to transact their business in Dublin, and can return same evening 
to their homes ; and if the entire of this line was in the hands of orie 
company or the Government the Limerick public would have the same 
advantage as Nenagh. The first train from Limerick arrives in Dublin 
at 3.35 p.m.; the last that leaves Dublin for Limerick is at 1.0p.m. 

From the present railway system, so far as Limerick is concerned, the 
several companies connected with Limerick seem to throw every obstacle 
in the way of the public and put them to every possible inconvenience, 
and it is no great wonder their receipts should be so low. The 
Waterford and Limerick Company paid no dividend for many years ; 
the last was about one per cent. The Limerick and Foynes, Limerick 
and Ennis, and the Limerick, Castleconnell, and Killaloe have paid no 
dividend since opened. The Government should by all means purchase 
up all railways, but more particularly small and non-paying ones, as 
they are great obstacles to large and extensive undertakings by running 
their trains at such times as are most inconvenient to them. 

^ 2659. Has the traffic between Limerick and Dublin diminished in This delay does not now exist. 

consequence of that delay ? — I should certainly think so, because persons 

Who would otherwise go to Dublin more frequently do not Wish to 

remain for a space of two hours in one of the most unpleasant places 

imaginable— the Limerick junction. 

2fc62. Do you think there would be a large third-class traffic between Matter of opinion. 

Limerick and Dublin?— Yes, not of the labouring class, but certainly of 
the shopkeeping class or the trading class. They obtain their supplies 
both from Dublin and from Cork, and they cannot travel to either of 
those places third-class and return on the same day. 

2663. Not from Limerick to Cork and back on the same day ? — I This experiment tried, and found not to 

think not. I know that to Dublin they cannot do so. We had very answer. The train having to leave Limerick 

great hopes when the Great Southern and Western Company were per- so early as 5.45 a.m. was only availed of by 

mitted to extend their line from Roscrea to Limerick, and they promised a few people, and local traffic requirements 
at that time to give us great facilities, to have a continuation of their line were interfered with. By the present service, 

to Dublin, and that would have given us the same facility which they a third-class passenger can leave Ennis at 

formerly gave us when a train started at 6 o’clock from Limerick, 7.45 a.m., and reach Dublin, after having tra- 

leavmg Dublin at 4 o’clock again, so that the Limerick people had time veiled 154 miles, at 3.35 p.m. He can return 

to transact then- business m Dublin and return to Limerick. from Dublin at 7.0 a.m. on the following 

morning, reaching Ennis at 2.30 p.m. 
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No. 8. — Waterford and Limerick Railwa y— continued. 

Extracts of Evidence sent to the Company. Replies received. 

2669. Did they issue return tickets for third-class passengers ? — No, Neither Great Southern and Western Com- 

they charged full fares for them. pany, nor Waterford and Limerick Company, 

issues third-class return tickets. 

2670. (Mr. Ayrton.) What class of persons travelled by that train?— See reply to No. 2663, explaining alteration 
The persons, I think, were cattle dealers, and even poor shopkeepers — in train service. 

country shopkeepers — persons not in very good circumstances, who 
went to Dublin and selected their articles and then came back again. 

By the present arrangements a shopkeeper in Ennis, which is the capital 
of the county of Clare, and a very important town, as a third-class pas- 
senger, requires, in order to give him one day in Dublin to transact his 
business, four days to accomplish his journey. 

2671 . ( Capt. Galton.) How do you make that out? — In this way; a third- See 2663. 
class passenger must leave Ennis at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, that is, 

by the third-class train from Ennis, and remain in Limerick, which is 
distant only 25 miles, all night, and then proceed by the morning train 
to Dublin, which arrives at 3'35. 

2672. At what time does the morning train leave ?— At half-past 7; See 2663. 

there is no train from Clare. 

2673. That train does not correspond at the junction with another 
train? — No; and it waits at the Limerick junction for the train from 
Cork, which leaves Cork at 8 o’clock. The passenger must come the 
night before to Limerick, there being no train from Clare, and the pas- 
senger is 24 hours on the road, the distance being 154 miles by this 
arrangement. It takes the same time to return, as to go from Ennis to 
Dublin, and transact one’s business. In the old coach times the journey 
would have been accomplished in the same time. 

2674. This of course very much limits the third-class traffic between 
the district you have referred to and Dublin ? — It entirely precludes it. 

2675. (Mr. Ayrton.) Is there no afternoon train from Limerick to 
Ennis? — Yes, but it goes at a most inconvenient horn. It leaves before 
the arrival of the other local trains. 

2678. Every impediment seems to be thrown in the way of third- Not the fact, 
class travellers ? — I think so. 

2685. (Chairman.) Do you wish to state any facts as to passenger fares Not the fact, for if all the traffic were con- 
on any other lines besides those between Limerick and Dublin ? — I can veyed by road, as appears in the evidence of 

state in general terms that the railways about Limerick are not doing this witness; the Waterford and Limerick 

the work of the country ; carriers are still numerous on all the roads Railway would be really carrying nothing, 

where railways are. I must state that we have not much experience on With respect to store cattle, it is well known 
the subject ; it has not been tested. The public think, from what the that the dealers prefer driving by road for 

traffic managers tell them, that things are as low as they can go to pay, short distances, however low the railway rate 

and those who are inexperienced in railways take that as the state of may be.; and we presume this witness is 

circumstances, and they have not pressed the matter; but. my own speaking of the short lines around Limerick, 

impression is that when one sees the traffic of our own country “ all 
going by road ” by a route running parallel with railways, that the 
cattle are driven long distances, having been bought in the west of 
Limerick and Clare, and going up through Dublin on to Meath, where 
they are fattened — it strikes me that that being our principal traffic, as we 
have not got any manufactories, the attention of railway directors ought 
to be called to the matter to see how they could manage to get that 
traffic on to their lines ; they say that it will not pay them to carry them 
under a certain rate, but the railway waggons go empty, and there is no 
prospect of filling them, when, if they even tried the experiment of 
taking them at a very considerable reduction, such a reduction as would 
pay the breeder of the cattle to rear them, I think that it would pay 
the railway companies something. 

2691. (Mr. Hamilton.) Is it not the fact that the present high fares Facts disprove the testimony of this witness, 

have compelled many persons to walk who would otherwise travel by as we 6nd that in the year 1864 there actually 

the railway train? — There is no doubt of it, and in my own district. I travelled from Askeaton to Limerick, 54 first 

am a shareholder in the Limerick and Foynes Railway; it has never class, 125 second class, and 705 third-class 

paid one shilling dividend, and I do not expect that it ever will. The passengers. 

line runs parallel to the road leading to Aslceaton and all that district ; 
but the people never think of going by the railway, although the distance 
is very little more, if anything, than by the main road ; the railway and 
the road are nearly parallel lines. 

2692. (Capt. Galton.) I believe the fares are very low on that railway ? It is necessary to bring under notice for con- 

— They have advanced them recently, but this is an instance of the sideration of these answers that there is a 

effect; in April 1863 a considerable increase was made in the passenger direct steamer running between Limerick and 

charges of 10 or 12 per cent. ; in the year previous to the change the Kilrush, carrying third-class passengers the 

number of passengers was 87,000, and in the year after the change the entire distance for Is. each ; a rate of charge 

numbers fell to 63,000, showing a falling off of 24,000. So likewise obviously not remunerative for a railway to 

there was a similar falling off in the traffic of the “ Kelpy ” steamer, carry 26 miles, and steamer, in connexion, 20 

working in connexion with the Foynes line, in which there was a similar miles, and this opposition cheap service, it is 

raising of the fares, the falling off of passengers being from 15,000, submitted, accounts for the diminished num- 

making a receipt of 17,000?., to 8,300, bringing 9,060?. That was the bers using the quicker route. 

effect of increasing the rate. 

2717- What is the object of that? — The fact is, that the chairman of 
the company is also the proprietor of the steamships going out of Water- 
ford, and of course by getting the trade to Waterford the, vessels earn 
freights which they would not earn if the trade came, and probably to a 
better market, in Limerick. 

2718. You think that in order to drive the traffic into Waterford lie Not the fact, No passengers allowed to 

actually allows the passengers to travel for nothing if they bring their travel free. . . . ' 

firkins of butter with them?— Yes, he allows them to travel for nothing 

to Tipperary, which is nearer to Limerick than to Waterford,, . 
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275/. It is more than 2d. per ton per mile, and do you say that that This refers to the Cork and Limerick line, 
is not an exceptional rate for the carriage of turf over Irish railways ? — worked by the Great Southern and Western 
I am not aware that it is, it was lower some months since, probably Company, 
some five or six months since ; there was a large quantity of turf coming 
into Bruree; since that time it has been advanced, and a gentleman 
informs me by a letter I have received this morning, what I know to be 
the fact. He says, “ The charge for a box of turf to Bruree had been 
“ ISs. 6 d., and it is now 1/. 7s. 9d. ; great complaints are made of the 
“ want of fuel, and particularly among the dairy farmers, who were in 
“ the habit of getting turf at Bruree. You must know that the poor 
“ people must feel it also.” 

2759. Is it for the interest of the Great Southern and Western to l 7 or Great Southern and Western Coin- 
carry coal rather than turf?- — I do not know, indeed, but it is the interest pany’s reply. 

of the steamboat proprietors to carry it, and there is a very large amount 
of steamboat influence exercised in the directory of this company, and it 
is the interest of the large steamboat proprietors to get freights for their 
ships, to the exclusion of our own fuel. 

2760. ( Capt . Galton.) The charge for the coal is a halfpenny per ton 
per mile, and the charge for turf is about 2d. and one-fifth per ton per 
mile ; it used to be IJrf. per ton per mile ? — Yes. 

2769. (Chairman.) Have you given much consideration to the question For Great Southern and Western Com- 
whether any great alteration could be introduced into the railway system pany’s reply. 

in Ireland with advantage? — I have always considered that if we could 
have all our railways placed under one management the interests of par- 
ticular towns and particular districts would not be interfered with from 
any interested motives, particularly as we are circumstanced on the west 
coast of Ireland ; we have no directors there, the railways that run to 
Limerick are centred either in Waterford, Cork, or Dublin, and the 
eastern ports of shipment, and I think that those three directors vie 
with each other to see which port shall get the greatest loading for their 
steamers, and the port of Limerick does not get a fair mileage rate in 
consequence of that. As an instance, butter, per firkin, Bruree to Cork, 

414 miles, is 5 d. per firkin, while from Bruree to Limerick, 19 miles, it 
is 9 d., being double the distance for half the price; that is,’. the charge 
to Limerick is fourfold in proportion to that of Cork. Again, timber 
from Cork to Bruree is charged 6s. 3d. per ton, while from Limerick 
to Bruree it is 4s. per ton. The proportionate charge, according to 
mileage, ought to be 2s. lOrf. from Limerick. 

2770. ( Lord Donoughmore.) Is it not the fact that Sir David Roche For Great Southern and Western Com- 
was for many years a director of the Great Southern and Western Rail- pany’s reply. 

way ? — Yes. 

2851. (Lord Donoughmore.) Have the earnings of the Waterford and 
Limerick Company, since that offer was made and declined, been at all 
equal to the terms offered by the Great Southern and Western Com- 
pany? — No; neither since that time nor before it, but whenever a 
negotiation is pending the public necessarily know it, and that raises 
the price of the line that is to be bought, and then the shareholders 
think that that rise in price is part of the intrinsic value of the line, and 
they insist upon something more, and all these things cause delay. 

2914. (Mr. Ayrton.) Has it come under your notice that the traffic 
from Tipperary to Waterford, and from Tipperary to Limerick, is 
regulated by other considerations than those of the distance? — Yes; it 
is very well known that the most influential proprietor in the Waterford 
and Limerick Company has a very considerable interest in the port of 
Waterford, and that he does his best to develope the traffic to Waterford. 

2915. Has that been a source of embarrassment to your company in 
making traffic arrangements to go from one line on to the other? — 

That has been our opinion, but whether just or not I cannot say. 

3357. (Chairman.) Have you any suggestion to make as to the See previous replies, 
remedies which you think ought to be applied with respect to the 

deficiences on the Irish railways, both as to the passenger and goods 
traffic? — As to the passenger traffic we labour, no doubt, under a great 
many difficulties in the way of getting from place to place in con- 
sequence of the trains not running in connexion with one another ; for 
example, if you want to come from the west to the south you have 
a delay at Athlone probably of one or two hours ; you also have a delay 
at Portarlington of one or two hours before you can catch the train on 
the Great Southern and Western line. Then if you want to go to Belfast 
you must remain for four hours at Portadown before you can get a train 
to go on. And in the same way, if you want to come from Limerick 
to Dublin you are obliged to stop at the Limerick station, which is a 
very bad station, for two hours or two hours and a half before you can 
get on to Dublin ; and there is no accommodation whatever at the 
Limerick Junction, that is in consequence of the Waterford and 
Limerick Railway and the Great Southern and Western Railway not 
running in connexion with each other. 

3358. Can you -make any suggestion to the Commission as to how 
these inconveniences can be remedied ? — No, I can hardly do so, except 
that I think the public are suffering by not being able to carry one 
through continuous route from place to place in consequence of all 
these opposing interests on the part of the Waterford and Limerick 
Company, the Great Southern and Western Company, and the Northern 
lines, for they are all running, as it were, almost antagonistically to 
one-ar.other, and not suiting each other in any way. If these opposing 
interests were united in some way it is clear that the public would be 
very much benefited by it, not alone with regard to facilities being 
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afforded, but probably the necessary expenditure would be very much 
reduced. 

3359. (Mr. Ayrton.) In your opinion is the third-class accommodation 
sufficient in Ireland? — No, it is very bad in Ireland. A third-class pas- 
senger, for instance, on the Great Southern and Western line cannot 
go to Limerick in a third-class carriage, he must stop at the junction 
and must book second-class. Then again, a third-class passenger, if he 
wants to come to Dublin to attend the market, must start early in the 
morning, although he cannot get back at night, and he does not come 
up in time for his market in Dublin, but he must remain there till the 
next day, and then he can get no train back the next day, he must 
remain there until the third morning, so that in point of fact he pays 
more than a first-class passenger in consequence of the delays which 
take place. The number of the third-class passengers is most enormous 
compared with the first-class ; they are four times as many as the first- 
class passengers in Ireland. 

277 1 • If he had any local interest it was in Limerick, was it not? — 
Yes, but he never shipped any produce from Limerick; he had a large 
flour mill in Limerick, but he never exported. I am glad that you 
referred to Sir David Roche, he has recently died, but his son, the present 
Sir David Roche, is now the owner of the very large mills there, and I 
am satisfied that there are very few men in the country who could give 
more information to this Commission as to the inconvenience which is 
suffered from the present state of things than the present Sir David 
Roche. I have known him complain very sadly with respect to his 
mills; he has one at Croome, and he does not use the railways at all; 
he keeps a stud of horses on the road, and he does not send a pound 
weight by the railways. 

2772. (Capt. Galton.) On account of the high rates which are charged? 
— I sunpose so: 

2792. (Chairman.) Can you give any other instances of cars competing 
successfully with railways? — I believe there are other instances, but those 
I have given are the most familiar to me. I witnessed the other day a 
very curious thing ; some people were coming from Kilrush to the other 
side of the Shannon ; there were about 70 emigrants going to Cork and 
Dublin, and coming from the west of Clare by Foynes ; they arrived in 
the afternoon at Limerick, and those 70 persons had to remain in Limerick 
all night, there being no third-class train after that time to take them on 
to their place of embarkation. Some were going to Cork to embark by 
steamer for America, and others were going to Liverpool via Dublin. 
There was no means to convey them, and it was most pitiable to see 
those poor people disappointed in that way, being of course put to very 
great expense. 

2842. (Mr. Glyn.) It has been stated that there is no possibility for a 
first-class passenger to get from Limerick to Dublin and back again 
conveniently in the same day ; is that so ? — I cannot say ; but looking 
at the time table I think it is not improbable, and I think it is likely 
they would not much care for the privilege, for there is some little dis- 
advantage in consequence of it, for in going from Limerick to Dublin 
they have to pass over two lines of railway not belonging to the same 
company, and which are not always working harmoniously. 

2483. (Mr. Ayrton.) Are they at present in harmony, or is there much 
discord between them? — Not so much harmony as I should wish. 

2844. Have you any joint committee to manage the traffic that is 
required to be worked through?— No. 

2845. (Lord Donouyhmore.) Was there not some time ago a proposi- 
tion made on the part of your board of directors to amalgamate with the 
Waterford and Limerick Railway Company? — Yes. 

2846. And that proposition was refused by the directors of the Water- 
ford and Limerick line?— By the shareholders. I do not know whether 
the directors were favourable to it or not, but it was refused. 

2847. Do you believe it would be a great advantage to the pubhc if 
those two railway companies could be amalgamated ? — Certainly. 

2848. Would it facilitate the traffic arrangements all through that 

country? — Yes. , „ , , 

2849. (Chairman.) You could not offer terms to the Waterford and 

Limerick Company that they would accept? — No; and with regard to 
the terms that were then rejected, I thought they were a great deal too 
high, and I opposed them. ^ 

2850. (Mr. Gower.) The negotiation failed as to the terms ?— xes. 
We offered what I considered were too high terms, and they thought 
that they would be better by standing out for a time. 

3710. (Mr. Ayrton.) Can you give us any other instances?— I have 
been told by a trader in cattle, in Waterford, that he walks them from 
Clonmel and Caher for less than half the charae by the tram ; and a 
dealer in them at Cork, who sends over here largely, has told me that if 
there was a third taken off, he would never send a cow along the road; 
and have also been told by an extensive grazier in Clare, that he would 
send at reasonable rates a thousand sheep to Dublin annually, which 
now he sends to Ballinasloe to sell ; others in his locality do the same 
for identical reasons. . , „ ... 

5011. Have you any statement to make with reference to the railway 
traffic of the south of Ireland ?— The statement that I wish to make is 
this, that as far as Waterford is concerned, being the place I am connected 
with, there is a great difficulty in approaching the interior oi Ireland 
from the want of railway communication, and there is even great dilii- 
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Replies received. 



For Great Southern and Western Company’s 
reply. 



For Great Southern and Western or Cork 
and Limerick Company’s reply. 



A first or second-class passenger can leave 
Limerick any week-day at 9.25 a.m., reach 
Dublin at 3.35 p.m., and return same evening 
at 7.45 p.m., arriving back in Limerick at 1.20 
a.m. ; thus he is only 15 hours absent on a 
journey of 258 miles, and has four hours to 
spare in Dublin. 

Amicable working relations continue to 
exist. 



Give authorities, and assertion can be dealt 
with. 



No subsidy exists. See Traffic Arrange- 
ment before Commission, which provides for 
division of receipts and equality of charge 
between the competitive routes. Some such 
arrangement has been for years in force. 
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culty in approaching Dublin, from the indisposition of .the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Company to work in harmony with the 
Waterford and Kilkenny, so as to give trains that will conduce to the 
public convenience. I also wish to state that the public of the south 
of Ireland are, in my opinion, very much injured by the determination of 
the Great Southern and Western in connexion with the London and 
North-western to subsidize the local lines and steam packet companies to 
allow the traffic to be brought to England via Dublin. They pay 30 per 
cent, for that, and such diversion of traffic, in my opinion, not only is 
injurious to the southern cross channel communications, but very injurious 
to the public in the several localities. 

5019. (Mr. Glyn.) That is the through train of the Great Southern 
and Western? — It is the through train from Kilkenny; that is their 
Kilkenny line through train. 

5020. It is their through train on the main line ? — It is not a through 
train from Waterford. 

5021. What train do you wish to join on the Great Southern and 
Western ? — We want a train that will allow parties to leave Waterford 
at 6 o’clock in the morning and arrive at Dublin in proper time for 
business, and then enable the parties to leave at 4 or 5 o’clock p.m., so 
as to arrive in Waterford at 10 o’clock at night. 

5022. Do you wish them to put on particular trains to accommodate 
you ? — I wish to alter the hour of the trains which they do run. 

5023. The trains, you say, that do run now aie their trains to other 
parts of their system ? — No ; they are trains which no other part of their 
system is Connected with ; they run from Kilkenny to Dublin, and vice 
versd, without reference to any other train. 

5024. ( Capt . Galton.) Does the train which runs from Dublin to 
Kilkenny run as far as Kildare Junction with thb train' goingrto Cork ? 

— No. .. - — 

5025. (Mr. Glyn.) Then they start from Dublin a particular train for 
their service which does not suit the public ? — It does not, although 
we would make ours suit theirs if they started at an hour the public 
could travel at. If we ran trains now in connexion with theirs, parties 
would have to start from Waterford between 4 and 5 o’clock in the 
morning, and could not get back till 11 at night. 

5026. (Mr. Hamilton.) Does that line belong to the same company as 
the line from Limerick to Waterford? — No. 

5027. Is Mr. Malcolmson a director of your line ? — He is ; but it does 
not belong to the Limerick Company. The Waterford and Limerick 
Company work the Waterford and Kilkenny, but it is only under 
working arrangements; they have no interest in it more than that. 

The Great Southern and Western have always set their faces against 
any sort of effort being made to the northern and midland districts of 
Ireland with Waterford. In 1846 a bill was obtained to make a line 
from Kilkenny to Maryborough, and I understand that the Great- 
Southern and Western people at that time bought up the shares in 
order that the line might fall through. With much difficulty, in 1860, 
a similar bill was brought in, which the Great Southern and Western 
opposed most violently, but it was obtained in spite of their opposition. 

A portion of that line is now made; it has served the traffic of the 
district to this extent, that for eight weeks, ending 19th May 1865, the 
traffic of the line from Kilkenny to Waterford has increased over and 
above the traffic of last year 33 per cent. 

5028. The traffic between what points? — Between Kilkenny and 
Waterford. 

5033. (Mr. Glyn.) Is not Mr. Malcolmson a great steam-packet owner This refers to the agreement before Com- 

in Waterford? — He is. mission. 

5034. He did not say anything about this in his evidence? — I do not 
know what he has said in his evidence, but this I know, that the London 
and North-western Railway Company and the Great Southern and 
Western Railway Company have lately entered into an arrangement 
with him, by which the railway and steamboat interests are served to 
the prejudice of the locality. There has been an arrangement entered 
into, which was before the citizens of Waterford, and which was con- 
demned by all parties, the effect of which is, that the traffic of the 
district will be brought to England by Dublin, via Liverpool and Holy- 
head, and that Mr. Malcolmson for the steamers and the Limerick 
Railway Company will get 30 per cent, of the traffic thus brought to 
Dublin to allow it to go by Dublin. 

5035. (Mr. Hamilton.) When you say that “they” get, who do you 
mean gets the 30 per cent. ? — The Limerick Railway to Waterford and 
the Waterford Steam Packet Company. 

5036. Who makes the arrangement? — The North-western and the See agreement. 

Great Southern and Western. I have the heads of arrangement which 

I can hand in if the Commission wish (the witness handed in the same, 
vide Appendix AL). One of the heads, which struck me very much as 
most injurious to the southern routes, is this : — 

“ Waterford and Limerick Railway Company, Cork and Limerick 
“ Direct Railway Company” (being another railway company that is 
subsidized) “ undertake that all traffic consigned to them by other 
“ routes than via Liverpool and Holyhead, between places in England 
“ and the places in Ireland to which this agreement refers, shall not 
“ be booked through, and shall be charged the local rates.” 
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No through traffic from the districts to which the agreement applies 
can, under that arrangement at all, come by the Great Western or English 
Midland systems to England ; it must all go by the London and North- 
western. In that way the traffic of the country is interfered with, and 
interfered with so as to inflict an immense loss on the localities ; and 
when the North-western and the Great Southern and Western are paying 
30 per cent, on all goods for the purpose of making them go in a par- 
ticular way, they are sure to repay themselves by putting on increased 
rates. 

5037. (Mr. Glyn.) In what shape is that 30 per cent, paid ; is it by a 
reduction of rates, or what? — It is 30 per cent, of the monies received 
for traffic which is allowed to go by Dublin. 

5038. Is it in the shape of rates, or tolls, or what ? — It is in the shape 
of money or direct payment; it is in the shape of a direct subsidy. 
Suppose 100 tons of goods are to be sent from Limerick or Tipperary to 
Birmingham for which 100/. is paid for the transmission, although the 
Waterford and Limerick Company will not carry one pound of it, and 
although the Waterford Steamship Company will not carry one pound 
of it, they will get 30/. out of it in order to allow it to go by Dublin, so 
that the company who actually carry it will only get 70/. 

5039. ( Capt . Galton.) The company who carry it giving to the other 
companies a bonus of 30 per cent. ? — Yes, although they do nothing to 
earn it. 

5041. Then I understand your statement to -be- this, that the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Company, being interested in the traffic 
of Dublin, has made some arrangement with the North-western Com- 
pany to secure all the traffic of that part of Ireland going by way of 
Holyhead? — Yes. 

5042. And in order to secure this they have made some arrangement 
with the Limerick and Waterford Company and with Mr. Malcolmson’s 
steamers, so as to provide that no part of that traffic shall be diverted 
by way of Waterford into South Wales? — They have made this arrange- 
ment, that upon all goods brought through Dublin to the North-western 
system in England at Liverpool or Holyhead, and consigned to Bir- 
mingham, and places north of Birmingham, that 30 per cent, off' the 
receipts will be paid to the Waterford companies to allow it to go that 
way. 

5043. That has the effect of diverting the traffic from Waterford to 
Dublin into South Wales ? — It has the effect of diverting the traffic of 
the district to England from Waterford to Dublin, and thence via 
Liverpool and Holyhead, and in fact injuring the communication 
between the southern parts of Ireland and England. 

5044. How does it affect the southern parts of Ireland ? — Because the 
traffic that originally belonged to Waterford, and would come to 
Waterford, is diverted the other way. 

5045. It goes north by Dublin ? — Yes. In Dublin they have com- 
munications two and three_ times a day with Liverpool and Holyhead, 
but between Waterford and Liverpool the steam ships only sail twice a 
week, therefore people who have produce to send will naturally, when 
they pay equal rates, send all their goods by Dublin, and none will 
come by way of Waterford. Therefore the diversion of traffic will 
injure communications between Waterford and England, as the number 
of steamers will be lessened when they must depend upon the local 
traffic alone. 

5046. This arises from a sort of understanding between the London 
and North-western Railway Company, the Great Southern and Western 
of Ireland, the Limerick and Waterford, and Mr. Malcolmson, the 
owner of the Steam Company? — And also the Cork Steam Shipping 
Company. 

5047. What remedy do you propose for that? — As I said before, 
there should be some tribunal, such as the Board of Trade, to prevent 
railways using what I may call a very illegitimate mode of dealing with 
a public matter, and to forbid them doing such things as would prevent 
the traffic from flowing in the channel through which it would naturally 
flow, and not to allow any large company to subsidize a small one to 
the prejudice of the public interests. 

5051. There is nothing illegal in this arrangement? — No, I am not 
aware that there is anything illegal ; but although it may not be illegal, 
it is highly detrimental. 

5052. (Capt. Gallon.) You think, although not illegal, it is exceedingly 
injurious to the public interests that such an arrangement should be 
made? — Yes, and the public have decided so. Here is a resolution 
which was adopted with reference to it : “That this committee, with all 
“ respect for the opinions of the directors, considers these arrangements 
“ to be well calculated to divert the traffic of the districts to England 
“ via Dublin, and vitally injure the trade and commerce of Waterford 
« and the southern communications.” That resolution was adopted at 
a meeting of a committee appointed by the merchant traders and citizens 
of Waterford, the mayor of W aterford being in the chair. 

5109. Minerals are not included?— We have not been asked for rates 
for minerals. Then by the Waterford and Limerick Company’s line we 
have a few rates for passengers, not many, and goods rates from Limerick 
and Tipperary only ; but those are limited to Birmingham, and places 
north of Birmingham. For a few weeks we had goods rates with them 
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See agreement. 



By the agreement the company carrying the 
traffic receives 40 per cent, of the lull rate. 
The balance is divided, half , to Dublin route, 
half to Waterford route; and it is the interest 
of the companies forming either route to obtain 
the greatest amount of traffic. No traffic is 
allowed to jjo by Dublin which can possibly 
be sent via Waterford, the object being to 
secure the 40 per cent, for working ; and as a 
proof of this, the Waterford route, although 
the longest, and with only alternate sailings, 
has obtained the largest amount of traffic. 

If they can get it. See previous replies. 



The traffic between the south of Ireland, 
South Wales, and all places south of Birming- 
ham, is provided for by a daily communica- 
tion by mail boats via Waterford, and is not 
affected by the aforesaid agreement, except by 
the reservation for places south of Birming- 
ham, which is in favour of Waterford. 
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to London, but they withdrew them, and we have never been able to get 
them to renew them since. 

5110. {Capt. Galton.) W'nat was their reason for withdrawing them ? 

— That I do not know. I believe that line pays no dividend ; it would 
appear to be worked entirely in the interest of the steam-packet pro- 
prietors. The Waterford and Limerick Company work the Limerick 
and Ennis, and the Limerick and Foynes railways, and, I think, the 
Waterford and Kilkenny line. We have no through rates with any of 
those. 

I have prepared a short tabular statement showing the charges on 
articles in large daily consumption, and which in my opinion are 
excessive. 

This tabular statement is merely intended to show that the charges for 
conveying many articles of commerce is excessive, and in most cases 
considerably in excess of freights from any English port, in some cases 
double, thereby precluding the possibility of trading, owing to the high 
rates. 



Appendix AY. 



Letter from Mr. Dargan on Irish Railways. 



Sir, Dublin, 6th November 1865. 

Since my examination before the Royal Commission 
on Railways in June last, I have very carefully considered 
and studied the entire subject of Irish railways, and being 
much interested in this class of undertaking, as well as in 
the general prosperity of Ireland, I venture to state very 
briefly the course that in my opinion would be productive 
of most benefit as well to this country generally as to the 
proprietors of its railways in particular. 

I think, then, that the taxation of railway property in 
Ireland is excessive, and ought to be reduced either by 
altering the basis upon which the valuation of such pro- 
perty is made out, or by adopting a different kind of 
assessment with respect to railways from what is applied 
in other cases. 

In order to show the unfairness of the mode in which 
taxation is imposed, it is only necessary to point out that 
while a railway relieves the traffic upon a county road, and 
consequently reduces the expense of keeping such road in 
repair, the same railway is charged with county cess in pro- 
portion to its excess of receipts over working expenditure j 
and while a railway, by giving and creating employment., 
diminishes pauperism in a poor law union, it is obliged, 
nevertheless, to contribute to poor rates in the same pro- 
portion. 

I am of opinion that the Government should advance to 
the Irish railway companies a sum of, say 6,000,000/., at 
the rate of 2,000,000/. annually for three years, at 3 V per 
cent., to enable them to pay off' money at present borrowed 
from private sources at higher rates of interest. 

In consideration of the reduction in working expenditure 
which would be effected by the foregoing means and in 
proportion to its amount, I think the railway companies 
should reduce their rates of charge in respect of third-class 



passengers and of the lower and less valuable classes of 
goods, cattle, &c. 

The advantage to Ireland generally would not only con- 
sist directly in the benefit of cheap travelling and cheap 
transport of goods, but inasmuch as the money borrowed 
by Irish railways is almost exclusively Irish money, the 
paying off of so large a sum as 6,000,000/. would induce or 
compel its being applied to purposes that could not fail to 
develop many industrial operations that now lie dormant 
for want of capital to set them in motion. 

I am convinced that beyond what I have suggested 
nothing is necessary to be done for Irish railways, but that 
they may be safely left to work out their own mission. 

I adhere to the opinion I expressed in the course of my 
evidence before the Royal Commissioners, that an amalga- 
mation of Irish railways under one general management 
would lead to a large saving in working expenses, but as in 
my judgment this ought not to be compulsory, and would 
take a considerable time and cost some 22.000,000/. to effect, 
I think the course I have suggested would be most expedient 
and most easy of accomplishment. 

I should wish particularly to impress upon the Royal 
Commissioners the desirability of existing railway projects in 
Ireland being allowed to establish themselves before any new 
schemes shall be authorized ; or at any rate that promoters 
of new undertakings should be obliged to give very satis- 
factory proof both of their bona fides and of their financial 
ability to cam' out what they undertake. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) Wm. Dargan. 

W. Pole, Esq., 

Secretary, Royal Commission on Railways, 

House of Lords, Westminster. 
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Appendix AZ . 

Alluded to in the Evidence of Dr. Hancock; Question 7597. 



Table showing Want of Success of Irish Railways as Commercial Speculations. 



1 st Class — Bankrupt / *' ® anbri< |S e Exl 
r [ 2. ISagenalstown 



Extension 1 2 miles. 



2d Class. — Stand still < 



Share List, Dublin Stock Exchange 



j 4th May 1865. 


I 12th May 1864. 


17thSept. 


Last 
per Cent. 


Previous 

Dividend, 


Dividend, 
per Cent. 


Previous ! 
Dividend, j 


Last 

Dividend, 
per Cent. 



Annum 



3d Class. — Railways paying no Dividend on some Class of Preference Stock for Three Years. 
Belfast and County Down I June 20, 1846 I 
(Class E). 

Irish North-western (Class A I July 1845 
and B). 

Limerick and Foynes - - I Aug. 4 

Londonderry and Coleraine - 1 
Londonderry and Enniskillen 
(C). 

Newry and Warrenpoint (6 per 
cent, and 5A). 



4th Class Other Railways paying no Dividend on their Ordinary Shares. 



1 


7 


Banbridge Junction - 




nil. 


nil. 


4 


nil. 


nil. 


_ 




20 


Cork and Bandon 


July 1845 - 


'nil. 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 




11 


Cork and Kinsale Junction - 


April 19, 1859 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 










35 


Dublin and Meath 


July 23, 1858 


nil. 


nil. 












13 


Finn Valley - 


May 15, 1860 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 










13 


Limerick and Castleconnell 


June 26, 1855 


nil. 












7 


25 


Limerick and Ennis - 


Aug. 4, 1853- 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 


8 


21 


Newry and Armagh - 


July 31, 1845 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 


9 


41 


Fortadown, Dungannon, and 
Omagh. 


1847 - 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 


10 


31 

217 


Waterford and Kilkenny 


July 4, 1845 - 




nil. 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 


nil. 



oth Class. — Railways paying per-centage of Dividends less than in the Funds (3/. 7 s. 6d.). 



] 




j Waterford and Limerick 


July 21, 1845 


i i 


1 


i 


1 1 


1 


Ji 


0 18 


4 


2 


6 


Cork, Blackrock, and Passage 


July 1846 


1 , 






3 


nil. 


4 


1 18 






8 


Waterford and Tramore 


July 24, 1851 


H 1 


li 


nil. 




nil. 


nil. 


0 15 






17 


Cork and Limerick Direct 


July 3, 1860 - 


4 






3 


3 


nil. 


1 18 


4 




7 2 


Great Northern and Western - 


July 27, 1857 




-i 


3 


3 


3 




2 15 


10 


6 i 


245 


Midland Great Western - 


I July 21, 1845 


2 1 

3 


2 


4 


H 






3 14 


2 




10 


j Athenry and Tuam - 


July 23, 1858 


3 


3 


3 




3 | 


3 0 


0 


7 j 


441 ; 
















■ 







6th Class. — Railways paying above the Funds but less than Commercial Interest (Shares being below par). 
I Last Price | 

I 19th October 
1 1865, for lOOt. 
of Shares. 









£ 


s. 


d. 
















1 


56 


Dublin and Bel- 
fast Junction. 


68 


0 


0 


July 21, 1845 




H 


3 


4 


4 


4 


2 


100 


Belfast and North- 
ern Counties. 


78 


° 


0 


July 21, 1845 


3i 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4i 


3 


65 


Ulster 


84 


0 


0 


May 19, 1836 


4 


4i 


4i 


5 




5 


4 


85 


Dublin and Wex- 
ford. 


75 


0 


0 


July 16, 1846 


4 


5" 


5 


5 


3 


3 


5 


75 


Dublin and Drog- 
heda. 


82 


0 


0 


August 1836 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 * 


6 


387 

768 


Great Southern 
and Western. 


91 


0 


0 


1844 - 


4i 


4i 


4i 









7th Class. — Railways perfectly successful as a Commercial Speculation (Shares above par), 
i j Dublin and Kings- 1 195 10 0 ! - - - J 9 9 j 9 j 9 9 > 9 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS: 



A.PPENDIX BA. 



Returns received from the Post Office, as to the Service rendered 
Part 1. ------ 



Irish Railways. 



Name of 

Railway Company. 


The Service, i.e., between what 
Points performed. 


Rate of 
Payment 
per 
Single 
Mile. 


The Annual 
Payment 
for 

each Service 


The Total 
Annual 
Payment to 
the 

Company. 


How that 
Payment was 
settled. 


Character of Service, 
i.e., whether fixed and con- 
trolled by Post Office, 
either 

partially or wholly. 


Belfast and County 
Down. 


Downpatrick to Belfast 
Belfast to Downpatrick 
Downpatrick to Belfast 


s. d. 
>■0 If 


£ s. d. 
200 0 0 


£ s. d. 

200 0 0 


By agreement | 


Ordinary trains under 1 
company’s control. J 


Belfast and Nohtii- 
ern Counties. 


Belfast to Coleraine - 
Coleraine to Belfast - 
Belfast to Coleraine - 
Coleraine to Belfast - 
Carrick Junction to Carrick- 

Carrickfergus to Carrick June- 








{ 


Hours fixed and con- 1 
trolled by Post Office j- 
under statutory notice. J 




Carrick Junction to Carrick- 
fergus. 

Carrickfergus to Carrick Junc- 
Cookstown Junction to Cooks- 




2,950 0 0 


2,950 0 0 


By contract - J 


Hours fixed by contract, 
' neither party having 










1 


consent of the other. 




Cookstown to Cookstown June- 














Coleraine to Portrush - 
Portrush to Coleraine - 
Coleraine to Portrush - 
Portrush to Coleraine - 
Other services performed by 
ordinary trains are included 
in the same contract payment. 












Carrickfergus and 
Larne. 


Lame to Carrickfergus 1 day 
Carrickfergus to Larne j mail 


0 

0 Of/ 


30 0 0 


30 0 0 


By agreement 


Ordinary trains under 1 
company’s control. J 


Cork and Bandon - 


Cork to Bandon 
Bandon to Cork 
Bandon to Cork 




1,350 0 0 


1,350 0 0 


By contract -•) 


Hours fixed by contract, f 
neither party having J 
power to alter without | 




Cork to Bandon - 

Mail car services between 
Bandon and Skibbereen, and 
Bandon and Bantry, are in- 
cluded in the same contract 
payment. 










consent of the other. [_ 


Cork, Blaokrock, 
and Passage. 


Passage to Cork 
Cork to Passage 


0 1*1 
0 HI 


25 0 0 


25 0 0 


By agreement | 


Ordinary trains under "1 
company’s control. J 


Cork and Limerick 
(Direct). 


Charleville to Limerick 
Limerick to Charleville 


2 41 


'50 0 0 


50 0 0 


By agreement-^ 


Ordinary trains under 1 
company’s control. / 


Cork, Yodqhal, and 
Queenstown. 


Cork to Youghal 
Youghal to Cork 
Youghal to Cork 
Cork to Youghal 
Cork to Queenstown - 




1,150 0 0 


1,150 0 0 


By contract -s 


r 

Hours fixed by contract, 
neither party having) 
power to alter without j 




Queenstown to Cork - 
Queenstown to Cork - 
Cork to Queenstown - 
Special trains between Cork 
and Queenstown for convey- 
ance of American mails, and 
other services performed by 
ordinary trains included in 
same contract payment. 








l 


consent of the other. 

L 


Dublin and Belfast 
Junction. 


Drogheda to Portadown 
Portadown to Drogheda 
Portadown to Drogheda 
Drogheda to Portadown 
Banbridge to Scarva - 




G,000 0 0 


6,000 0 0 


By contract -■ 


Hours fixed and con- 
trolled by Post Office-) 
under statutory notice. 




Scarva to Banbridge - 
Banbridge to Scarva - 
Scarva to Banbridge - 
Other services performed by 
ordinary trains included in 
the same contract payment. 










neither party havingl 
power to alter without! 
consent of the other. L 
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Appendix BA. 



to that Department by the Railways of the United Kingdom. 

Part 1. 

- - Irish Railways. 



Hours of Speed, 

i-i— Number Actual Space occupied 

DlS ' by Post Office in 

rw I . , tance ' Mlles the Train. 

Arrival. per 

parture. Hour . 



Pull Extent of Space 
that can be 
claimed by Post Office 
•without 

additional Payment. 



Present Number and 
Description of 
Post Office Servants 
conveyed in Train. 



Number of 
Post Office Ser- 
vants that 
may be sent in 
Train. 



Company’s guards take charge of all mail bi 



j- Company’s guards take charge of all mail bags by these trains. 



Company’s guards take charge of all mail bags by these trains. 



2.25 a.m. 3.30 a.m. 20 0 
8.35 p.m. 9.25 p.m. 20 0 
10.15 a.m. 11.10 a.m. 20 0 
2.40 p.m. 3.40 p.m. 20 0 



l Company’s guards take charge of all mail bags by these trains. 



- Company’s guards take charge of all mail bags by these trains. 

- Company’s guards take charge of all mail bags by these trains. 



ill I I With the exception of American mails, company’s guards take charge of all mail bags by these 



24 trains. 

20 ^ 

20 | 

24 



27 f 1 Compartment of train ] 

27 f l guard’s van fitted with >- No limit - - Mail guard 

2 ’I j Post Office apparatus. J 

21 1 

21 l Company’s guards take charge of all mail bags conveyed by these trains. 

Si i ! 
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Part 1. — Irish Railways — continued. 



Railway Company. 



The Service, i.e., between what 
Points performed. 



I Grp. at Northern 

and Western (op 
Ireland). 



IrishNorth- Western- 



Limerick and Ennis 
Limerick and FoynesI 



Dublin to Drogheda - 
Drogheda to Dublin - 
Dublin to Drogheda - 
Drogheda to Dublin - 
Other services performed by 
ordinary trains included in 
the same contract payment. 

Dublin to Kingstown ) London 
Kingstown to Dublin J day mail 
Dublin to Kingstown 1 London 
Kingstown to Dublin J night ml. 
Other services performed by 
•rdinary trains are included 
n the same contract payment. 
Dublin to Enniscorthy 1 day 
Enniscorthy to Dublin J mail 
Mail car services between En- 
niscorthy and Wexford are 
included in the same contract 
payment. 

Dublin to Enniscorthy 1 night 
Enniscorthy to Dublin J mail 
Mail car services between En- 
niscorthy and Wexford are 
included in the same contract j 
payment 



Athloue to Castlebar - 1 day 
Castlebar to Athlone - J mail 
Athlone to Castlerea - 1 night 
Castlerea to Athlone - j mail 



Dundalk to Enniskillen 1 day 
Enniskillen to Dundalk J mail 
Enniskillen to Derry - 
Derry to Enniskillen - 
Derry to Omagh 
Omagh to Derry 
And other services performed 
by ordinary trains are included 
in the same contract payment. 
Special American mail service 
between Dundalk and Derry. 



Dublin to Cork 
Cork to Dublin 
Dublin to Cork 
Cork to Dublin 
Kildare to Kilkenny - 
Kilkenny to Kildare - 
Kildare to Kilkenny - 
Kilkenny to Kildare - 
Mallow to Tralee 
Tralee to Mallow 
82 special trains yearly for con- 
veyance of American mails. 
Other services performed by 
ordinary trains are included 
in the same contract payment. 

Limerick to Killaloe - ) day 
Killaloe to Limerick - / mail 



Rate of 
Payment 



The Annual 
Payment 



The Total 
Annual 
Payment to 



How that 
Payment was 
settled. 



Character of Service, 
e., whether fixed and coi 
trolled by Post Office 
either 

partially or wholly. 



£ *. d. [ 

1,700 0 0 I By contract - < 



- | 2,000 0 0 j 2,000 0 0 j By contract 



700 0 0 | Do. - j 



2,000 0 0 j 2,000 0 0; Do. 



Hours fixed and con- f 
trolled by Post Office ■{ 
under statutory notice. 1 



35 0 0 By agreement - 



0 3 1 
0 3./ 



- j By agreement -j 

- j By contract - J 



1,040 0 0 i - 



- j day 



Limerick to Eoynes 
Foynes to Limerick 



- j29,500 0 0 29,500 0 0 j By contract ■ 



0 2}}| 10 0 ° i 10 0 0 | sy 



041 

04 / 



Ordinary trains under 1 | 
company’s control. J 



Hours partially fixed by' 
the Post Office, com- 
pany having power to 
alter within certain 



Ordinary trains under 1 
company’s control. J 

Ordinary trains under) 
company’s control. J I 

Hours fixed by contract, I 1 
neither party having power I 
to alter without consent of f 



Ordinary trains under) 
company's control. J 
Ordinary trains under ) 
company’s control. J ; 
Hours fixed and con-) j 
trolled by Post Office l; 
under statutory notice. J | 



Hours fixed and con- 
trolled by the Post Office 
j i under statutory notice. 

Ji LI 

' Hours partially fixed by) | 
Post Office, company (J 
having power to alter f | 
within certain limits. J | 



f I Ordinary trains under) 
) company’s control. J 



By agreement | 



I Ordinary trains under) 
company’s control. J 

Ordinary trains under ) 
company’s control. J 



" These trains are used solely . 
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Part I.— Irish Railways — continued. 



-T - 

Hours of 




Number 




Pull Extent of Space 




Limit, if any, 
to the 


| De- 
| parture. 


Arrival. 


Dis- 

tance. 


of 

Miles 


by Post Office in 
the Train. 


claimed by Post Office 
without 

additional Payment. 


Description of 
Post Office Servants 
conveyed in Train. 


Number of 
Post Office Ser- 
vants that 
may be sent in 
Train. 


8.30 a.m. 
■1.42 p.m. 
7.25 p.m. 
4.15 a.m. 


0.33 a.m. 
5.45 p.m. 
8.36 p.m. 
5.25 a.m. 


31 6 
31 6 
31 6 
31 G 


30£ 
30 } 

27| 


Compartment of train 
>• guard’s van fitted -with 
J Post Office apparatus. 


j. No limit 


Mail guard « 


No limit. 


7 0 p.m. 

7.10 a.m. 
G.30 a.m. 

6.10 p.m. 


7.15 p.m. 

7.25 a.m. 
6.45 a.m. 

6.25 p.m. 


6 2 

6 2 
6 2 


1} 


A mail van and second- 
class carriage for H. and 
Ii. packet Post Office 
staff. 


j- No limit 


1 clerk, 5 sorters, and a 
mail guard. 


No limit.* 




_ 




- • 


Company’s guards take charge of all mail bags by these 


rains. 












Company’s guards take chajge of all mail bags by these 








- 






Company’s guards take charge of all mail bags by these 


trains. 






. ’ . 






Company’s guards take charge of ail mail bags by these trains. 




10.40 p.m. 
12.30 a.m. 


I2mklnight 
5.50 a.m. 


34 4 
34 4 


m 


Compartment of train 
guard’s van. 


j-No limit 


Mail guard 


No limit. 










Company's guards take charge of all mail bags by these trains. 












Company’s guards take charge of all mail bags by these 


rains. 




8.40 p.m. 
2.15 a.m. 


10.10 p.m. 
3.55 a.m. 


33 6 
33 6 


St} 


Compartment of a second- 
class carriage. 


j-No limit 


Mail guard 


No limit. 








■{ 


Compartment of a compo- 
site carriage. 


j- No limit 


Mail guard 


No limit. 


8.30 a.m. 
11.40 a.m. 

7.45 p.m. 
10.10 p.m. 

9.45 a.m. 

2.30 p.m. 


2.0 p.m. 
5.35 p.m. 
2.5 a.m. 
4.30 a.m. 
11.35 a.m. 
4.18 p.m. 


165 2 
165 2 
165 2 
165 2 
51 0 
51 0 


30} 1 
27£J 
26 1 
26 J 

23}} 


Travelling Post Office - No limit - 
Travelling Post Office and 1 „ ... 

compartment of tender. j 
Company’s guards take charge of all mail bags by these 


Mail guard 

1 clerk and mail guard - 


No limit. 
No limit 




- ■ 






Company’s guards take charge of all mail bags sent by these trains. 

1 






- 






Company’s guards take charge of all mail bags by these 


rains. 


| 

i 

1 








- - 


Company’s guards take charge of all mail bags by these i 


. 

* 












1 1 

Company’s guards take charge of all mail bags by these trains. 


I 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS: 



Part 1. — Irish Railways — continued. 



Name op 

I Railway Compan 



j Midland Great 
Western (of Ire- 
I LAND). 



The Service, i.e., between what 
Points performed. 



Derry to Coleraine 
Coleraine to Deny 

Derry to Coleraine 
Coleraine to Derry 
N. T. Limavady • Tunction 
N. T. Limavady. „ _ T . 

N. T. Limavady to N. T. Lima- 
vady Junction. 

N. T. Limavady Junction to 
N. T. Limavady. 

N. T. Limavady to N.T. Lima- 
vady Junction. 

N. T. Limavady Junction to 
N. T. Limavady. 

N. T. Limavady to N. T. Lima- 
vady Junction. 

N. T. Limavady Junction to 
N. T. Limavady. 

N. T. Limavady to N. T. Lima- 
vady Junction. 

Dublin to Galway 
Galway to Dublin 

Dublin to Galway 
Galway to Dublin 
Mullingar to Sligo 
Sligo to Mullingar 
Cavan Junction to Cavan 
Cavan to Cavan Junction 
Athenry to Tuam 
Tuam to Athenry 



Newry to Goragh Wood 
Goragh Wood to Newry 
Newry to Goragh Wood 
Goragh Wood to Newry 



Belfast to Portadown 1 night 
Portadown to Belfast J mail. 
Use of Lisburn and Banbridge 
line and other services per- 
formed by ordinary trains are 
included in the same contract 
payment. 

Clones to Omagh 
Omagh to Clones 



and Waterford to Kilkenny - | o 
Kilkenny to Waterford - | o 



Waterford to Tramore \ day 0 Of 
Tramore to Waterford J mail. | 0 Of 
Waterford to Tramore) night 0 If 
Tramore to Waterford J mail, i 0 If 



Limerick to Waterford 
Limerick Junction to Limerick 
Waterford to Limerick 
Limerick to Waterford 
Other services performed by 
ordinary trains are included 
in the same contract payment. 
Limerick to Limerick Junction 
Waterford to Limerick Junction 



Character of Service, 
: .c., whether fixed and coi 
trolled by Post Office 

partially or wholly. 



Hours fixed and con-] j 
trolled by Post Office l 
under statutory notice. J 



Hours fixed by contract, 
neither party having 
power to alter without 
consent of the other. 



Hours fixed and con- ] : 
trolled by Post Office l 
under statutory notice. J ! 

Ordinary trains under ] 
company’s control. J ! 




3rd Nov. 1865. 



0 0 I By.greem.nt/ Orimu-y treins under] 
I J ° [_ i company’s control. J 



I Homs fixed and con- ] 
| trolled by Post Office 
under statutory notice. J 
Do. - - - i 



Hours fixed by contract, ] 
neither party having power I 
to alter without consent of | 
the other. J 



j f I Hours fixed and con- ] 

- | By agreement < ! trolled by Post Office^ 
J l under statutory notice. J 



Byagreementl j ^ ^ } 

Byagreement J! company’s control. J 



fixed by contract, "I 
party having I 
alter without [ 
' the other. J 



Ordinary trains under] j 
company’s control. / \ 



* This payment will cease if the ti 

J. Allen, Inspector of Mails. 
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APPENDIX TO MINUTES '{OF EVIDENCE. 

Part 1. — Irish Railways — continued- 



Hours of 




Speed, 

Number 




Full Extent of Space 


Present Number and 


Limit, if any, 
to the 


De- 

parture. 


Arrival, j 


Dis- 


of 

Miles 

per 


by Post Office in 
the Train. 


claimed by Post Office 
without 

additional Payment. 


Description of 
Post Office Servants 
conveyed in Train. 

1 


Post Office Ser- 
vants that 
may be sent in 
Train. 






M. P. 


23 P 


j 


1 






7.0 a.m. 


8.25 a.m. 


33 0 


i 








4.45 p.m. 


6.15 p.m. 


33 0 


22 


: 1 








2.45 p.m. 


4.0 p.m. 


33 0 


26§ 










8.35 a.m. 


0.0 a.m. 


33 0 


23i 










| 7.47 a.m. 


8.0 a.m. 1 


3 2 


15 










j 7.30 a.m. 


7.43 a.m. 


3 2 


15 




| 






j 9.32 a.m. 


9.45 a.m. 


3 2 | 


15 


Company’s guards take char 


e of all mail bags by these t 


ains. 




j 9.15 a.m. 


9.28 a.m. 


32 


15 




] 






1 3.17 p.m. 


3.30 p.m. 


3 2 1 


15 










j 3.0 p.m. 


3.13 p.m. 


3 2 


15 










j 5.37 p.m. 


5.50 p.m. 


3 2 


15 










1 5.20 p.m. 


5.33 p.m. 


3 2 


15 












7.30 p.m. 
2.0 mid- 
night. 


2.30 a.m. 
5.15 a.m. 


26 2 


25*1 
24 J 


Compartment of train 


|- No limit - - j 


Mail guard 


No limit. 








f 


Compartment of train 






No limit. 


1 


- 




- 1 


guard’s van fitted with 
Post Office apparatus. 


^No limit 


Mail guard 




‘ ' 


' - 






Company’s guards take char 


I 

ge of all mail bags by these trains. 












■1 

Company’s guards take charge of all mail bags by these 




' 


,« rM 


2.33 p.m. 


25 2 


314 l 


Compartment of train 


I 




No limit. 


j 11.42 a.m. 


12.30 p.m. 


25 2 


3141 


guard’s van fitted with 
Post Office apparatus. 


>■ No limit 


Mail guard 






9.30 p.m. 
1.35 a.m. 


11.5 p.m. 
3.40 a.m. 


25 2 
25 2 


:?} 


Compartment of train 


j- No limit 


Mail guard 


No limit. 




9.15 p.m. 

10.20 p.m. 


2.5 a.m. 
3.25 a.m 


80 2 
80 2 


!“|} 


| Travelling Post Office 


No limit - 


1 clerk and mail guard - 


No limit. 




12.50 p.m 
11.45a.m. 


2.20 p.m 

1.20 p.m. 






j Company’s guards take charge of all mail bags by these 
















1 Company’s guards take charge of all mail bags by these 


trains. 






11.0 a.m. 

12.24 p.m 


2.35 p.m 
1.20 p.m 


77 0 
22 0 


ai 


Portion of train guard’s 


j- No limit - - j 


Messenger to and from' 
Limerick Junction. 


No limit. 




8.30 p.m 


1.20 a.m 


77 0 


! 5 i 


Compartment of second- 


j- No limit 


Mail guard 


No limit. 




10.45 p.m 








class carriage. 














.1 

| Train guards take charge of all mail bags by these trains. 





do not fit to the up Cork day mail. 

G, C, Cornwall, Secretary General Post Office, Dublin. 
3N4 
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No. 2. — Summer Excursion Arrangements, 1860 and 1865. 



1860. 

Newton to Castlerock. — Excursion tickets were issued 
by 5.0 p.m. train two days in the week, also on Sundays 
by 2.30 p.m. train : — 

s. d. 

Fares, 1st class - - - 1 6 

„ 2nd „ - - - 1 0 

„ 3rd „ - - - 0 8 

Berry to Castlerock. — Issued same as from Newton, only 
on different week days : — 

s. d. 

- 2 3 



1865. 

Excursion tickets are issued daily to Castlerock, Port- 
stewart, or Portrush, by all trains, (except the 7-0 a.m. 
mail train on week days,) available for return same day. 



Fares, 1st class 
„ 2nd „ 

„ 3rd „ 



- 


Castlerock or 
Downhill. 


j Portstewart or 
j Portrush. 


1st 

Class. 


2nd 
| Class. 


3rd 

Class. 


Class] 


2nd 

Class. 


3rd 

Class. 


Derry, Culmore, or Eglinton - 
Newton, Ballykelly, Broighter, ' 
Camckhugh,aud N ewton J unc- 














2 6 
1 3 


1 6 
0 9 




3 0 
2 6 | 


2 C 1 


1 9 
1 3 



Cheap return tickets at about single fares are issued 
from all stations to Castlerock, Portstewart, and Port- 
rush, available for return the day after date ; and those 
issued on Fridays and Saturdays are available for return 
up till the following Monday evening. 

Ordinary return tickets are available for return seven 
days after date of issue. 



No. 5. — Traffic Receipts from all Sources. 





Years. 


Passengers. 


Goods.* 


Mails, &c. 


Total. 










£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 








10,445 14 4 


6.493 6 9 


1,020 4 5 


17,959 5 6 








10,431 6 10 


6,845 0 1 


1,276 7 9 










9,520 13 2 


7,516 6 0 


1,332 9 4 










9,817 6 5 


6,641 12 8 


1,332 9 4 












5,346 7 2 


1,352 19 4 








Year ending 3rd Nov. 1865 - 


9,820 14 2 


6,080 14 0 


1,373 9 4 







* This includes Derry cartage in all 

Omagh agreement, deducted from 1863 
Do. do. 1864 

Do. do. 1865 



£ s. d. 
58 10 3 
559 5 O 
395 14 7 



Belfast and Northern Counties Rail-way. 
No. 6 . — Receipts from all Sources of Traffic. 



Years. 


Passengers. 


Goods. 


Mails and Bents. 


Total. 


1861 - - - 

1862 

1863 

1864 - 

Year ending 3rd Nov. 1S65 - 


£ s. d. 

45,758 3 0 
44,026 0 1 

46,311 11 2 
48,965 14 0 
52,597 0 11 


£ s. d. 

38,024 0 11 
41,448 19 7 
42,110 6 11 
41,945 7 6 
47,266 8 3 


£ s. d. 
2,968 9 3 
3,347 5 9 
3,405 2 6 

3,411 11 4 


£ s. d. 

S6,750 13 2 

91^827 0 7 
94,291 12 10 
103,275 0 6 



Omagh agreement, deduction from 1863 
Do. do. 1864 

Do. do. 1865 



£ s. d. 

- 109 18 7 

- 1,066 13 11 

- 800 4 11 



12052. 
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Appendix BC. 



Explanation from Mr. Fishbourne. 

( Extracts of questions and answers JYos. 1824 to 1828, and 4563 to 4572, were sent to Mr. Fishbourne and 
the following is the essential part of his reply.) 

London arid North-western Railway Company, 
via Holyhead, I. Fishbourne, Agent. 

Sir, ^ Bachelor’s Walk, Dublin, 1st July 1865. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 1st inst. this day on my return home 
from the continent, enclosing me extracts from the evidence 
given by Messrs. Haughton, Murland, and Forbes, before 
the Royal Railway Commission ; the evidence of the latter 
gentleman, reflecting on my conduct as a railway agent in 
this city, contains statements which I beg to give the 
most unqualified contradiction, and I challenge Mr. Forbes 
to produce one single case. 

My rates for cartage as arranged by agreement are dis- 
tinct from the railway charges, and are published by the 
railway companies for the information of the public in then- 
goods stores, so that when they wish me to cart their goods, 
they know beforehand what they have to pay for cartage, 
and the goods when carted by me are in all casses accom- 
panied by a delivery note (made out by the railway com- 
panies), setting forward a full description of the goods, the 
weight, the rate for railway charge and amount, together 
with my own special charges for cartage. The public have 
at all times the option of employing any other carrier or of 
using then- own carts. 



William Pole, Esq., 

House of Lords, 

Westminster, S.W. 



I have, &c. 

I. Fishbourne. 



Mr. Fishbourne subsequently transmitted the follow- 
ing copy of the notice referred to in his letter. 
Collection and Delivery in connexion with the 
Great South-western Railway of Ireland. 
fr the goods be collected or delivered they will be sub- 
jected to an increased charge according to the following 
rates. All goods brought to the receiving offices, 15, Duke 
street, and 26, Bachelor’s walk, will be conveyed to Kings- 
bridge Station at the rate of 2d. for each article or lot of 
goods up to 112 lbs. weight; 3d for 168 lbs., and so on, 
2d. per cwt., up to 12 cwt., and from that quantity to 1 ton, 
the charge will be 2s. The same prices will also be charged 
for the delivery of packages or goods from Kingsbridge 
Station to places within the Circular Road, and when that 
distance shall be exceeded, an additional penny per cwt. per 
mue, will be charged. For any quantity of goods exceeding 
20 tons, the charge will be Is. 9d. per ton, and if exceeding 
30 tons, Is. (id. per ton. Carts may be employed specially 
for the collection or delivery of goods at the rate of 2s. for 
any quantity up to 10 cwt., above which, the usual rate 
will be charged, and goods will be collected from any part 
of Dublin, on notice being sent to the offices, 15, Duke 
street, or 23, Bachelor’s walk. 

In like manner, the charges and arrangements stated 
above apply to all distances within 3 miles of the chief 
stations on the line. A list of the country receiving offices 
will be found on the other side. 

All goods forwarded on the line will be delivered by the 
company, unless otherwise directed. 

The delivery of goods will be considered complete when 
the same are unloaded out of the waggon, dray, van, or 
cart, and placed at the door of the consignee ; the cellaring 
or warehousing of them afterwards will be at the owner’s 
risk, so also will be the removal of goods from the sender’s 
premises into the cart or waggon. 



Appendix BD. 

Letter from Mr. Hesry Oidham of Dram), in respect to the Through Charges for Passengers 
between England and Ireland. ° 



London and Dublin Traffic. 



42; Fleet Street, Dublin, 

Sir, 9th November 1865. 

Am I in order or in time in directing the attention 
of the Commissioners to the unequal charges imposed on 
the City of Dublin in reference to the passenger traffic to 
and from London, and the route of the London and North- 
western Railway ? The complaint applies as well to the 
Liverpool as the Holyhead route. I quote first-class fares, 
second-class being in proportion. 

By Holyhead mail : — £, s. d. 

1st class single ticket to Dublin - - 3 2 0 

„ „ Cork - - 3 15 6 

,, „ Belfast - - 3 5 0 

1st class return, Dublin - - - 5 3 0 

,, ,, Cork - - - 5 6 6 

,, ,, Belfast - - - 5 7 0 



The consequence is that mercantile travellers coming to 
Dublin only book to Belfast or Cork, and on arrival here 
sell the ticket to Cork or Belfast at a reduction. Such 
tickets are constantly on sale at the leading hotels. Fare, 
Dublin to Cork 30s., Belfast 20s. 



By Holyhead and North Wall -. — 
1st class single to Dublin 
„ „ Cork - 

,, return to Dublin 



£ s. d. 
-260 
-300 
-390 
- 4 10 0 



By Liverpool, until very recently, in consequence of the 
combination of the City of Dublin Steam Packet Company 
and the London and North-western Railway, there was not 
any through booking. Within the last month passengers 
may book through by steam ships of a new company con- 



nected with the Great Northern Railway, but not by the 
London and North-western or by the Great Western. 

Belfast passengers can book through by Liverpool, Fleet- 
wood, or Morecambe, and from Liverpool by either of the 
three fines to London, at following rates : — 



Belfast to London : — 
1st class single - 
„ return - 
2nd class smgle - 
„ return - 



2 0 0 
2 10 0 
1 10 0 
2 0 0 



Dublin passengers can book through only by the Great 
Northern Railway, and are charged — 



Dublin to London : — 
1st class single 
,, return - 
2nd class single - 
„ return - 



2 6 0 
3 9 0 

1 19 0 

2 13 6 



While the steam-boat fare from Belfast to Liverpool and 
distance are more than from Dublin to Liverpool. These 
fares from Dublin are the same as those from Dublin River 
by Holyhead, and must have been arranged in concert with 
the London and North-western Railway. The injustice of 
the charges is self-evident. The London and North-western 
Railway Company should be bound to place Dublin and 
Belfast on the same footing in relation to their traffic by 
Liverpool. 

Your obedient Servant, 

R. Jackson, Esq., Secretary, Henry Oldham. 

Railway Inquiry Commissioners, 

Leinster Chambers, Dublin. 
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Appendix BE. 



Me. Roe’s Remaeks in reply to Me. Cotton’s Evidence before Royal Commission. 

On 25th July I wrote Mr. Cotton asking permission to inspect the books which I left with him for the purpose of ' 
infmmmg the Royal Commission- as accurately as possible the particulars of the traffic receipts, number of passengers, 

and fares charged during the time I worked the line. 1 8 1 

He replied as follows : — 



( Copy of letter. 1 

“ Dear Sir,— Your evidence has been submitted to my board, and I am 
“ Royal Commission meets again. It appears to me you will ‘perhaps learn fro-, 



Mr. Cotton’s Statement. 

7788. Are the Commission to understand you to state 
that in no case has the increase exceeded 5 per cent, upon 
the fares that prevailed in Mr. Roe’s time? — No, that was 
the advance that was made throughout the whole line. 

Mr. Roe states, in answer to Questions 5740 and 5741, 
that he reduced the fares. This I state to be positively 
untrue. He then gives in proof a statement made bv 
Mr. Garrett. 

7789. Mr. Cotton puts in a letter from Mr. Hamilton, 
Newtownlimavady, and states there are no labourers tra- 
velling over the line. 



7791. Mr. Cotton states, respecting third-class fares, I 
had a good deal of correspondence with Mr. Roe on the 
subject, and it was not until the 1st of May 1860 that we 
induced him to issue, in connexion with us, the third-class 
return tickets. 

No advance made in goods rates. 



Through Rates to England. 

In most cases he says we get our local rates from Deny 
to Belfast. 



7794. Mr. Cotton denies any advance of fares, and attri- 
butes the falling off in receipts to bad harvests and the 
opening of the Dungannon line. 



7799. Mr. Cotton states, in 1860 my receipts were 
17,959?. 5s. 6c?. 



7810. Mr. Cotton states that in Mr. Roe’s receipts 
cartage was included. 

7818. Mr. Cotton states, I publish at the end of my 
evidence a statement of fares, and that he, Mr. Cotton, 
acted upon them after I left, and that he never heard of 
any other fares. 

.•819. Mr. Cotton states the fares to Coleraine correctly, 
but does not give the fares to stations between that and 
Derry. 

7823. Mr. Cotton directly contradicts my statement. 

7824. Mr. Cotton states, that in his opinion the Irish 
traffic is fully developed at present without any reduction 
of rates. 

7825. Mr. Cotton states, I did not issue market tickets, 
and that he never heard complaints in the north of Ireland 
as to his present fares. 

7829. Mr. Cotton, in giving fares, states, at present the 
increase is about 5 per cent, over the original fares in 
Mr. Roe’s time. 

7853. Mr. Cotton states the increase in the fares has not 
been much talked of. 

7873. Mr. Cotton states the population of Deny and 
Coleraine is decreasing. 

7875. Mr. Cotton states, that on his taking up the line I 
advised him to close several stations. 



Received with letter dated 25th November 1865. 



to give evidence upon it as soon as the 
my evidence the information you require. 

“ Yours truly, 

“ E. J. Cotton.” 

Mr. Roe’s Reply. 

The fares third class between Newtownlimavady and 
Derry were increased from Is. to Is. Ad., or 33 per cent. 



Mr. Garrett was asked to write this particular style of 
letter under pressure ; and not knowing the object in view 
by Mr. Cotton, the hoy did as he was told. He now states 
he is not quite sure about it; he did hot issue all the 
tickets. 

Mr. Hamilton, in his letter lauding Mr. Cotton’s manage- 
ment, omits to state that the traffic to and from his station 
is considerably more than the traffic of all the other inter- 
mediate stations between Deny and Coleraine; yet the 
third-class fares are 33 per cent, higher than in my time. 
He also omits to mention that the rate for goods, delivery 
in Deny included, is from Is. to Is. 6c?. per ton more than 
I charged. 

I have had frequently as many as 50 in one day between 
Deny, Eglintown, and Culmore ; return fare, 3c?. ; distance, 
12 miles there and back. 

The very reverse is the fact. It was I who urged upon 
Mr. Cotton the importance of issuing return third-class 
tickets between Belfast and Derry. I was always in favour 
of cheap fares. 

I delivered goods in Deny in many cases free, and never 
charged more than 6c?. to 9a. per ton. Mr. Cotton charges 
Is. 6c?. per ton delivery. 

This is not a fact. The local rate from Derry to New- 
town, a distance of 18 miles, for flour is 4s. 6c?. delivered ; and 
for the same goods from Derry to England, via Fleetwood, 
the mileage proportion for this distance is about Is. 4c?. 

As I have already stated, the fares have been increased 
in one instance at least 33 per cent. 

Bad harvests is another name in Ireland for bad manage- 
ment. The value of the Omagh traffic, about 150?. per an- 
num, was known to Mr. Cotton when he took up my lease. 

My receipts, in 1860, were positively over 18,200?. If 
Mr. Cotton’s receipts were so much more than mine in 
1861, how is it that both himself and his chairman stated 
openly they were losing 2,000?. per annum by the line ? If 
so, the management must have been extravagant. 

This is not the case ; I kept a separate cartage account. 
A good deal of my Derry goods were delivered free. 

Every person in and around Deny knows that I had 
special fares and rates, and in giving the Commission the 
rates I charged, I took as fair an average as I could without 
the assistance of my books. 

I never reduced the fares (except on the occasion of an 
excursion) to Coleraine ; it was a joint station ; but to the 
stations between that and Derry I reduced them as circum- 
stances warranted. 

It .will be for the Commission to form an opinion whether 
he is justified in doing so. 

The Irish traffic is not half developed at present. 

A reduction of 30 per cent, on present rates would 
increase the traffic 50 per cent. ; I have prove.d it, and I will 
prove it again at my own risk. 

I did issue market tickets, and gave buyers free tickets. 

At present, and for a considerable time, complaints are 
loud and numerous of the increased rates and fares on this 
line. 

In some instances the increase is 20, 25, and 33 per cent, 
higher than in my time. 

Any person who comes in contact' with the traders of 
Derry, Coleraine, and intermediate stations- will not verify 
this statement. 

“ I say it is not.” 

“ See Thom’s Almanack.” 

This is, to use his own words, positively untrue. 

I actually advised him to keep them open, and used my 
influence with him to keep at least two of them open, and 
letters passed between us upon the subject. It paid me 
very well to stop at those stations, 

Peter Roe. 
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Statement of Irish Railways, classified according to the Dividends paid. 

* * The Dividend Columns are taken from the Dublin Weekly Stock and Share List, of 10 to 16 N< 
from the Board of Trade Reports for 1864. 



1865. All the other Columns a 



| Two last Half- 
Years’ Dividend 
per Cent, per 



' 1st Class. Paying no Dividend on i 
Preference Stock for 1864 : — 

Banbridge, Lisburn, & Belfast 
Belfast and County Do-wn - 
Cork and Kinsale Junction - 
Dublin and Meath - 
Irish North-western - 
Limerick and Castleconnell - 
Limerick and Ennis - 
Limerick and Eoynes 
Londonderry and Coleraine - 
Londonderry and Enniskillen 
Newry and Armagh - 
Newry, Warrenpoint, and 
Rostrevor. 

Waterford and Kilkenny 
2nd Class. Paying all their Preference Charges, 
but no Dividend on their Ordinary Shares : — 
Banbridge Junction - 
Carrickfergus and Lame 
Cork and Bandon - 
Cork and Youghal - 
Einn Valley - 

Londonderry & Lough Swilly 
Portadown, Dungannon, and 
Omagh. 

Srd Class. Paying Dividends on 
Ordinary Shares, less than Con- 
solsat 88§— 3 1. 7s. lid. per cent. : — 

Athenry and Tuam - 
Cork and Limerick Direct - 
Cork, Blackrock, and Passage 
Great Northern and Western 
Midland Great Western of 
Ireland. 



4th Class. Paying above the Funds, but less than the 
Shareholders expect as Commercial Interest : — 
Belfast and Northern Counties 



Dublin and Belfast Junction - 
Dublin and Drogheda - 
Dublin, Wicklow, & Wexford 
Great Southern and Western 
of Ireland. 

Ulster - 

5th Class. Perfectly successful as 
Commercial Speculations : — 
Dublin and Kingstown 



6th Class. .Lines not working : — 
Athenry and Ennis Junction 
Banbridge Extension 
Belfast Central 
Belfast, Ilolywood, & Bangor 
Cork and Macroom Direct - 
Downpatrick and Newry 
Dublin and Antrim Junction 
Dublin & Baltinglass Junction 
Dublin, Rathmines, Rathgar, 
Ronndtown, Rathfarnham, 
and Rathcoole. 

Dundalk and Greenore 
Enniskillen, Bundoran, & Sligo 
Kilkenny Junction - 
Kilrush and Kilkee, and Poul- 
nasherry Junction. 
Letterkenny - 

Midland Counties & Shannon 
Junction. 

Newry and Greenore 
Parsonstown St Portumna Bdg. 
Rathkeale St Newcastle June. 
Sligo St Ballaghradeen June. 
West Cork - 



Bagenalstown and Wexford - 



u 





Prc- 


De- 


Net 


Capital paid 


ferential 


benture 


Receipts 

for 


31 Dec. 1861. 


Capital. 


Stock. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


86,082 


40,000 






258,212 


179,050 




21,039 


20,330 


18,530 






133,155 


183,460 




4,401 


199,124 


505,975 


54,490 


42,059 I 


53,713 


7,780 




- ' 1 




12,325 




- ' 


97,173 


32,917 






176,050 


146,522 






129,200 


325,731 


36,310 




50,050 


104,631 






99,910 


20,000 




3,403 


250,000 


196,885 


57,496 




21,981 


17,800 






80,566 








175,241 


77,593 


8,310 




139,400 


225,600 


. 


11,723 


43,623 








34,484 




- 


334 


250,808 


66,715 






61,673 








71,135 








118,700 




- 




332,048 


40,270 






2,156,931 






125,284 


501,512 




16,000 


53,715 


48,000 


10,000 




1,S06 


556,703 


219,600 


110 


55,467 


873,500 


- 


- 


40,739 


625,173 


250,000 


43,672 


50,399 


580,000 


502,897 




50,884 


3,791,980 


1,329,100 




250,500 


f 750,000 


. 








i 






350,000 






38,557 


13,458,435 


4,905,381 


263,473 


831,076 




| 5,168,854 




50,374 


_ 


— 


— 


43,465 








500. 








105,584 








58,490 








10,098 








26,665 








2,272 




— 




2,770 


— 


~~ 




738 


_ 


_ 


_ 










59,350 






— 


60,000 


— 


— 




51,698 


_ 


— 


— 


61,333 




— 




7,946 


_ 


_ 


— 


13,276 








13,959 








1,750 


— 


— 


— 


191,575 


— 


— 


— 


807,227 


— 


- 


— 


97,862 


10,000: 


r - 


- 



Valley and Londonderry and Enniskillen. 
■ See Waterford and Limerick. 



See Irish North-western. 



See Waterford and Lime.nck. 



See Dublin and Belfast Junction. 

See Belfast and Northern Counties. 

These Receipts iuclude those of the Cork and 
Kinsale Junction. 

See Irish North-western. 



See Midland Great Western. 

These Receipts include those of the Athenry 
and Tuam, and Great Northern and West- 
ern of Ireland. 

These Receipts include those of the Limerick 
and Castleconnell, Limerick and Ennis, 
Limerick and Eoynes, and Waterford and 
Kilkenny. 

These Receipts include those of the Carrick- 
fergus & Larne, & Londonderry & Coleraine. 

These Receipts include those of the Banbridge 
Junction. 

These Receipts include those of the Cork 
and Limerick Direct. 

These Receipts include those of theBanbridge, 
Lisburn, and Belfast, and Portadown, Dun- 
gannon, and Omagh Junction. 



f Not stated, due 30th October. 



£ Closed 31st December 1863. 
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Appendix BH. 



Abstracts of Returns from IRISH RAILWAYS on Charges for Goods Traffic. 



Inquiry No. 1., 

Containing various Questions in regard to Railway Charges on various kinds of Goods stated in 
the List. 



This Form of Inquiry was sent to the various Railway Companies, with the following Letter : 

Letter sent by the Commission to the Railway Companies of the United Kingdom asking for Returns 
of Charges. 



Royal Commission on Railways. 

Sir, House of Lords, S.W., 1865. 

I am directed by the Royal Commission oil Railways 
to inform you that they are desirous of obtaining accurate 
information respecting the actual charges made by the 
several railway companies for the conveyance of certain 
classes of articles upon the lines under their management, 
or over which their trains run. 



With this object they have caused the enclosed form of 
inquiry to be drawn up, and they will feel much obliged by 
your answering the questions contained therein as fully 
as possible, and returning it to me as early as you can 
conveniently do so. 

I am, &c. 

William Pole, 
Secretary. 
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ioR Articles carried from Station to Station only, or from Junction to Junction only, on all your Lines.— (A.) In Companies’ Waggons, when loaded and unloaded by 

the Owners. 

. 2 a . — What is the Minimum Load of each Article below which you refuse to take at these Rates ? 
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Water- 
ford and 
Tramore. 
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Water- 
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Ulster. 
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£0 * 


Tons. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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* J 


Tons. 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


Midlanc 

Great 

Western 


!®»! i.L » „§ 1 


Irish 

North- 

western. 
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Great 
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Western. 
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Dublin 

Meath. 


A ‘ _|f ‘ ' 
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Bricks, common - - - 

Cannel - - - 

Chromate ores - - 

Cinders - . 

Clay- - - _ . . 

Coal- - - . 

Coke - - _ - 

Compost - - _ - 

Coprolites, for manure .. 

Draining pipes and tiles (com. for 
agricultural draining ). 

Fire bricks and clay . - 

Flagstones - - _ - . 

Granite, undressed - . - . 

Gravel 

Iron ore - - - 

lion, pig - - - - - 

Iron stone - .. - 

Lime and limestone - - 

Manure, in bulk - _ - 

Materials for road repairs 
Peat - - . 

Potter’s earth - - 

Pyrites - - - 

Salt, rock, and unmanufactured ' 

Salt, in bulk, including manufactured 
salt, when so carried. 

Sand - - - - 

Scoria) - - - - 

Slag - - . - 

Slates, common - 

Stone, in the rough stale, building, 
pitching, paving, kerb, or flags. 
Sulphur ore - - - 

Tiles - 

Turf - 

Zinc ore - 
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For Articles carried from Station to Station only, or from Junction to Junction only, on all your Lines. — (A.) In Companies’ Waggons, when loaded and unloaded by 

the Owners. 

b . — What is the Charge per Ton per Mile when this Distance is exceeded, and up to 50 Miles ? 

N.B. — The Statement of Maximum Charges allowed by the respective Acts of Parliament, has been added since the answers were received. 
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Ansttees to Questions 2c to 9 . — Traffic in Companies’ Waggons. 
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Memorandum on the Coal Trade of Ireland.— By William K. Sullivan, Ph. D., Professor of 
Chemistry to the Industrial Museum of Ireland. 



Among the probable sources of a prospective increase of 
goods traffic upon Irish- railways, coal undoubtedly holds 
the -first rank. In order to determine the value of this 
source, or in other words to ascertain whether the use of 
coal in the interior of Ireland will so far increase as to 
materially affect railway traffic, we have to consider the 
following points. 1. What is the present coal importation 
into Ireland, and has it materially increased within the last 
20 or 30 years ? 2. What is the relative cost of peat and 
coal, and what probability is there of peat being largely 
used in manufactures ? 3. What are the relative propor- 
tions of the coal consuming and peat consuming portions 
of Ireland ? This subject has not attracted the attention it 
deserved, and consequently it is not easy to procure accu- 
rate statistics respecting some points of the inquiry ; much 
however of what I shall give in this memorandum will be 
found to be based upon very accurate data not hitherto 
brought together. 

In the year 1825 the amount of coal imported into Ire- 
land was estimated to be 738,253 tons. The Irish Railway 
Commissioners estimated the import in 1835 to be 1,001,378 
tons. According to a return made by the local officers of 
customs, and moved for at the end of the last session of 
parliament by Mr. Monsell, the importation in 1S64 was 
2,113,209 tons. The following table shows the quantities 
imported through the different ports in the years 1835 and 
1864 respectively : — 



Eastern Ports.* 



Name of Port. 


N umber of Tons of Coal 
| and Coke imported in 


1835. 


1864. 


Ardglass and Kiulough 


4,088 


_ 


Arklow - 


4,180 


— 


Balbriggan - 


11,373 





Ballyeastle 


148 





Belfast - 


141,250 




Coleraine and Portrush 


3 777 




Cork - 


115,614 




Donaghadee - 


5, ISO 





Drogheda - 


37,000 




Dublin - 


349,230 




Dundalk - 


25,363 , 






9,877 









' 


Londonderry ... 


13,966 





Newcastle Creek - 






Newry - 


26,627 










Strangford ... 


13,133 


40,503 


Waterford- - 






Wexford - - - - 






Wicklow - 


7,296 




Total 


898,466 


2,042,301 



Western Ports. 



Ballina - 


600 


1,500 


Ballyraine- ... 


518 




Ballyshannon ... 


1 OOS 




Baltimore - - - - 







Bantry .... 


205 




Berehaven ... 






Clare .... 






Donegal .... 


598 





Galway - 


i syo 




Killala - 






Kilrush - - 






Kinsale - ’ - 


13,500 





Limerick - - - - 


29,638 




Skibbereen - - - 






Sligo .... 


6,184 




Tralee .... 


1,675 




Westport ... - 


2,533 


2,103 


Total 


66,379 


70,908 



The returns for 1864 are not as complete as those of 
1835, as they do not include the small quantities imported 
through such small ports as Balbriggan, Bray, Youglial, 
&c. The total amount thus imported is however small, and 
though it would help to increase the quantity of coal now 
consumed compared with that used in 1835, it would not 
change the general conclusions deducible from the pre- 
ceding table. Of those conclusions I shall only here men- 
tion one, namely ; that while the import of coals through 
the eastern ports has more than doubled, and that with 
few exceptions the quantity imported through each port.. 
has considerably increased, the total quantity of coal im- 
ported through the western ports on the other hand has 
not much increased, and no marked increase has taken 
place in the import of any port. 

The great increase in the consumption of coal which has 
taken place since 1835 is partly due to the increase of ma- 
nufactures, but chiefly to the substitution of coal for peat. 
The increase has been more rapid within the last 15 years 
than in the period from 1835 to 1850 ; the substitution 
of coal for peat is to be attributed to the exhaustion of bogs 
in certain districts, and the diminution of population, and 
the consequent rise of the rate of wages in the districts 
supplied by the eastern ports The substitution of coal for 
peat which the increase of the coal trade shows, proves that 
the cost of peat fuel must be as high as that of coal in the 
districts where the substitution has taken place. This 
brings me to the second point I have to consider ; namely, 
the relative cost of coal and peat. 

The coal used in Ireland is almost wholly derived from 
four districts, Scotland, Cumberland, Lancashire, and South 
Wales. The price of coal depends upon the locality from 
whence it is obtained, and upon its special quality. 

Scotch steam coal can be imported into Dublin at from 
10s. to 11s. per ton. Workington and other Cumberland 
steam coals of good quality cost from 12s. to 12s. 6d. The 
inferior qualities of South Wales coal could be imported at 
from 10s. 6d. to 12s. 6cl. The best Whitehaven picked 
coal for domestic purposes may be imported at from 14s. 
to 14s. 6d. ; and Wigan coal for Is. more. The best picked 
South Wales coal costs about 16s. per ton, that being the 
contract price paid last year by one of the great railway 
companies. The prices in Cork and Waterford for South 
Wales coal are about the same. The railway company just 
alluded to paid only 3d. per ton less for the portion of 
then- contract coal delivered at Cork. Three or four vears 
ago this company paid only 14s. (id. per ton for the same 
kind of coal for which they are now paying 16s. The 
freights are usually about 6s. to 6s. 6d. per ton from South 
Wales to Cork or Dublin ; but when back freights of ore 
or other heavy goods can be regularly shipped to the coal 
exporting port, the freight, per ton of coal, from, say Swan- 
sea to Waterford, is sometimes not more than 2s. (id. 

There being no coal wharves connected with the Irish 
railways, and the stations of the railways in Dublin, with 
one exception, being at a considerable distance from the 
quays, any coal sent by railway must be carted from the 
ships to the stations. This costs at least Is. 6d. per ton. 
Two of the railway companies get their coal by canal to 
their coal dep6ts. The dep6t of the Great Southern and 
Western Railway is about U- miles from their terminus ; 
the c^st by canal and a small branch line from the port to 
this dep6t is, I am told, about Is. 9d. per ton. We have 
therefore to add to the cost of the coal as delivered at the 
quays Is. 6d. for cartage, and at least Gd. for loading at 
the station. The following table will afford an idea of the 
cost of a few of the different kinds of coal imported into 
Dublin, when carried to different railway stations in the 
interior of the country. 



oiulonderry and Cork. Under 
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I have given Knocklong as an example of very nearly 
the extreme distance that coal need to be carried by rail- 
way from a port in Ireland. As Knockling is only about 
48 miles from Cork it would be supplied with coal from 
the nearer terminus. 

The average rate per ton per mile charged upon the 
Irish railways appears to be somewhat above one penny. 
Taking it at one penny the minimum charges upon one ton 
of coal carried from the quays of Dublin to a station 50 
miles distant amount to 6s. 2d. If there were a central 
station in Dublin connected with a proper coal wharf a 
saving of at least Is. 6</. per ton would be effected; and 
if a reduction in the present rates of carriage on the rail- 
ways to one half were made, the total saving in the carriage 
of coal to a station 50 miles from Dublin would be 3s. Id. 
The following table will show approximately what the cost 
per ton of the principal kinds of coals imported into Dublin 
would be at stations 50 and 100 miles distant respectively 
from Dublin, supposing the existence of a central station 
and coal wharf, and the rate of carriage 0'5d. per ton per 
mile, including termini. 



— 


SO Miles distant. 


100 Miles distant. 




s. d. s. d. 


s. d. s. d. 


Best picked Welsh coal 


18 7 


20 8 


Inferior Welsh Coal 


15 1 


17 2 


Cheapest Welsh coal - 


13 1 


15 2 


Scotch steam coal 


12 7 to 13 7 




Workington steam coal - 


14 7 to 15 7 


16 8 to 17 2 


Best Whitehaven house 


16 7 to 17 1 


18 8 to 19 2 


Wigan 


17 7 to 18 1 


19 8 to 20 2 



These prices are to be looked upon only as approxima- 
tions, and are exclusive of waste and importers’ profit; 
they represent, in fact, the cost of coal to a manufacturer 
who directly imports at least a cargo, and are in all cases 
the prices actually paid during the last eighteen months. 

I know of at least one case where, under favourable con- 
ditions as to freight, and by a special arrangement with 
a railway company, the best Welsh coal has been imported 
into the interior of Ireland to a station about 70 miles from 
the port for ,17s. (id. per ton. 

In order to determine the cost of peat or turf I shall have 
to make some brief observations on the different kinds of 
peat bogs found in Ireland and the different qualities of 
fuel obtained from each. 

Peat bogs are found in every county of Ireland and are 
more or less used everywhere as sources of fuel. They 
may be divided into three categories, — 1, the great flat 
bogs which lie in hollows of the central plain of Ireland, 
chiefly in the counties of Kildare, King’s, Queen’s, "West 
Meath, Galway, &c. ; 2, the mountain bogs, which covers 
12052. 3 



the flanks and table lands of all or nearly all the moun- 
tains ; 3, isolated bogs, of more or less extent, scattered 
through the whole country. The central bogs are often 
very deep, being in parts from 36 to 40 feet deep, and yield 
peat of three kinds, — 1, that from the upper layer, consist- 
ing of alight spongy mass, chiefly composed of moss, in 
which the vegetative structure is still more or less perfect, 
and the remains of heath and bog plants, and having, when 
air-dried, a specific gravity of about 0'300, but being some- 
times as low as 0-220 ; 2, that from the middle layer, con- 
sisting of a more or less brown compact peat, in which the 
vegetable structure is more or less obliterated, and which, 
when air-dried, varies in density from about (MOO at the 
upper part, to about O7OO at the bottom, the average 
density being about 0 - 500 ; 3, that from the under layer 
resting on the marl, clay, or gravel, and consisting of black 
compact peat, in which the vegetable structure is almost 
obliterated, and varying in density from 0-700 to 0'950. 
Generally speaking, the mountain peat belongs to the 
black or dense brown varieties, and has a specific gravity 
of from 0-600 to 0-800 when air-dried. Here and there, 
however, deep bogs, containing light and brown peat like 
the flat central bogs, are found on the table lands and in 
parts of mountain valleys. The peat of the isolated bogs 
artakes of the character of both the central and mountain 
ogs. Some yield more or less light peat, but generally 
they yield good brown or black peat. 

In the deep bogs all the turf is “ slane-cut,” that is, it is 
cut off a bank in the form of bricks. When fresh cut, the 
average brown peat contains from 80 to 85 per cent, of 
water ; or, in other words, fresh cut turf contains from four- 
fifths to five-sixths of its weight of water. The amount of 
water in air-dried turf varies according to its quality, age, 
and how stored. Out of 27 specimens of peat of different 
kinds and from different localities, but all from the great flat 
bogs, I found the amount of water to vary from 16'39 per 
cent, to 19-70 per cent, in 10 specimens of old wall-dried 
peat, and from 20"32 to 29 - 73 per cent, in 15 specimens of 
average turf in use in the country. In one specimen of 
turf stored under cover for three years the amount of water 
was only 10'44 per cent., while in another used on the 
Shannon steamboats it amounted to 33"27 per cent. 

A good deal of black peat of wet bogs is taken up as 
pulp and formed into bricks. This kind of turf is_called 
“hand” turf, and is usually very dense (from 0‘700 to 
0'900 or even T000), and contains less water when well 
air-dried than “ slane ” turf. The usual percentage of 
water in such turf varies from 10 to 15. The average 
amount of water, however, in all the turf consumed in 
Ireland may be taken at from 20 to 25 per cent. 

The small isolated black bogs are rapidly disappearing, 
and in any case could not give rise to a large and steady 
production of fuel. It is only to the great flat bogs and 
to a few well situated mountain bogs that we can look 
for a supply of fuel to compete with coal. In estimating 

Q 
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the cost of turf, we must accordingly base our calculations 
upon data obtained during operations conducted upon the 
flat bogs. Considering the importance of the method, it 
seems strange that no trustworthy estimate of the cost of 
producing peat in Ireland has been published, at least so 
far as I know. All the statements I have seen are mere 
guesses, and not based . upon actual results. Turf, being 
sold by measure and not by weight, the cost must neces- 
sarily vary very much, not merely on account of the price 
of labour, the distance carried, the scarcity or abundance 
of bog in the district, &c., but also and especially On 
account of the variation in density of turf cut even on the 
same bog. This is no doubt the reason why no one has 
undertaken the task of directly determining the cost of 
peat. 

A few years ago I had an opportunity of determining on 
a great scale the relation between the volume and weight 
of different qualities of peat, and the cost of cutting and 
stacking it on the bog. The bog upon which the experi- 
ments were made was one of the deep flat bogs of the 
central plain. The following table contains the average 
results of these experiments : 



— 


Number of ] 

air-dried Turf 
| to a Ton. | 


Price of 
cutting and 
thrashing 
per Ton. 






s. d. 


Lightest upper moss peat weighed 


369-60 


7 8-4 


Average light moss peat 


254-20 


5 4-5 


Average brown peat 


147-00 


3 7-5 


Compact black peat 


131-28 


2 9- 


Densest peat weighed : 


99-36 

1 


2 0-84 



In measuring the peat a basket locally termed a “ kish,” 
of 24 cubic feet was used, the labourers being paid at the 
rate of so much per kish of stacked air-dried turf Great 
care was taken in filling the kish so as to make it contain 
the same' number of bricks or “ sods ” as would be in 24 
cubic feet of a well built turf stack. 

As the greatest part of the peat of the flats, and in- 
deed of all the large bogs in Ireland available for fuel, 
would come under the category of “brown” peat, it may- 
be well to give the results of two weighings, one of average 
upper brown turf, and the other of lower or compact brown 
turf. The following table contains the results 



Quality of Turf. 


Quantity 

Turf 

weighed. 


Number 

of 

Cubic Feet 
which it 
measured. 


Number 

of 

Cubic Feet 
to a Ton. 


Actual 

Price per 
Ton for 
cutting and 
stacking. 




Tons. 






s. d. 


Average upper 
brown turf. 


426 


80,310 


188 




Moderately com- 
pact lower 
brown turf. 


338 


52,644 


155-5 


■: 



The average cost of about 4,000 tons of peat of all 
qualities cut, dried, stacked, and delivered on the margin 
of the bog, exclusive of the rent of the bog and some large 
drainage operations, was about 5s. 

The peat or turf generally used throughout Ireland has 
not in practice more than one-third the heating power of 
good Workington or second quality Welsh coal. Some of 
the better qualities of peat would have a higher heating 
power, about 2£ tons to one ton of the same class of coal, 
but as usually consumed the actual heating power of almost 
any peat cannot be estimated at more than one-third ordi- 
nary coal. Taking the average brown peat of 147 cubic 
feet of stacked turf to the ton as the standard, the quantity 
of turf equivalent to one ton of coal would cost according 
to my estimate, given alone, 10s. 10 '5d. But if we take 
the average price of all the turf cut upon the bog, the equi- 
valent of one ton of coal delivered on the margin of the 
bog would be 15s. The experiments were made when 
wages were comparatively low, and under circumstances 
which enabled the workmen to work continuously, and in 
either case the cost of drainage and rent of bog were not 
included. It is right, however, to remark that as a bog is 
drained .the cost of cutting diminishes and the quality im- 
proves; so also does the cost diminish and the quality 
improve as the upper layers of the bog are cut away. 



There can be no doubt, then, that on the margin of a 
good deep bog the quantity of turf equivalent in heating 
power to one ton of coal could be obtained at a cost very 
much less than that at which it is likely we could ever hope 
to import coal. I think I may assume that under proper 
management, the turf equivalent of one ton of steam coal 
could be obtained for 10s. or even less, perhaps as low as 
8s. So that if certain branches of manufacture were carried 
on near the margins of our deep bogs they could obtain 
their fuel on as economical conditions as in most parts of 
Great Britain. But those economical conditions cease 
when the turf has to be transported to a distance. As piled 
or stacked ordinary turf has very little more than one-third 
the density of coal, while it has only about one-third its . 
heating power, it follows that the turf equivalent of one ton 
of good steam coal occupies nearly nine times the volume 
of the latter, and would consequently cost at least three 
times as much in carriage, even supposing that properly 
constructed carts capable of carrying the turf equivalent 
of a load of coal were employed. In practice the cost of 
carriage is much more. 

The variation in the quality of turf which I have pointed 
out above has hitherto prevented farmers from determining 
the real cost of their fuel. If there be a peat bog on a farm 
and that the farmer uses the labour of himself and of his 
children, when not otherwise engaged in summer, in cutting 
turf, he will consider that his peat costs him nothing. The 
farmer who has not peat bog on his farm and buys his 
supply, carts it home himself, and as very few keep accurate 
accounts, he does not add the cost of his own or his horse’s 
labour to the cost of the turf at the bog. It thus happens 
that many farmers continue to burn turf upder the impres- 
sion that it is cheaper than coal. But as the supply 
derived from the isolated bogs diminishes (and it is now 
rapidly doing so) and wages rise, farmers will soon find 
that unless on the margin of bogs or in very remote dis- 
tricts turf is dearer than coal, and the latter will be gradually 
substituted for the former. This substitution would be 
very rapid if the agriculture of the country generally im- 
proved, and this would do so, if the land laws and social 
relations between landlords and tenants were improved. 

If any cheap effective process could be devised for com- 
pressing peat it might no doubt continue to be largely used, 
and form the basis of considerable inland traffic. The 
structure of peat, however, offers almost insurmountable 
difficulties in the way of its economical compression. And 
no matter how compressed it may be its heating power is not 
much increased, so that the volume of the equivalent of one 
ton of coal of compressed turf would still Be three or four 
times greater than that of coal. I have not yet seen any 
compressed peat produced at a cost which would enable 
it to compete with peat cut by the ordinary method. The 
problem to be solved in the compression of peat is not the 
production of a fancy article, but of one which can compete 
economically with coal, and in this sense it has not in my 
opinion been yet solved. 

I think the legitimate conclusions deducible from the 
preceding facts, are — 1. That the cost of turf delivered on 
the margin of bogs is less than that of the equivalent of 
coal, even under the most favourable circumstances. 2. 
That the cost of carriage of peat is so much higher than that 
of coal that the difference in favour of the former on the 
margin of the bogs is more than counterbalanced at even 
short distances from them, and that consequently, unless 
the country becomes waste, coal must generally supersede 
turf in the greater part of the country where the latter is 
still exclusively used, according as the population diminishes 
and wages rise. 

I have next to consider what portions of the country use 
peat more or less exclusively, and the relative population, 
or rather the relative number of houses in the coal and peat 
consuming districts. 

It is not easy to determine accurately the relative extent 
of the districts using coal and peat, because some peat is 
used in many coal importing localities, while a good deal of 
coal finds its way into the interior. Coal is chiefly used in 
the greater part of Londonderry, part of Tyrone, part of 
Antrim, Belfast, in most parts of Down, Armagh, Louth, 
Meath in part, Dublin (county and city), part of Wicklow, 
part of Wexford, City of Waterford, part of the county 
Waterford, City of Cork, part of the East Riding of the 
County of Cork, and here and therein the West Riding of 
the same county, the City of Limerick in part, and some 
districts of the county of Limerick. A part of the coal 
imported into the eastern ports finds its way along the 
canals, navigable rivers, and railways into the inland coun- 
ties. From 60,000 to 80,000 tons of Irish coal are also 

used in the counties of Kilkenny, Queen’s, Tipperary, Cork 
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T eitnm, Tyrone, &c. Turf is chiefly employed in the 
omrnties of Donegal, part of Tyrone, Fermanagh, Cavan, 
Longford, West Meath, Kildare, King’s, Queens, Leitnm, 
Roscommon, Sligo, Mayo, Galway, C ar , y , P Wegt 
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APPENDIX TO MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 

Total Numbi* of Collibbs bntbmko tel™ 
Ports during 1864; Number clearing with oak- 
goes ; and Number clearing in Ballast. . 
Eastern Ports. 



part of East Meath, and part or v y exroru. io .o “ 
Low; to remark that in the noghJourhooS .of J - 



numbers are of course only approximative ; I ^S’be°fouud 
that the number of coal-consuming houses would be toun 



that the numDer oi 

by absolute enumeration to be a maximum. 



to the West of Ireland by the railways. 



Names of Ports. ' 


Number 
clearing with 
Cargoes. 


^Ballast. 


Total 

Number of 
Colliers. 


Belfast - 

Coleraine and Portrush - 

Cork - 

Drogheda 

Dublin - 
Dundalk - 
Londonderry 
Newry - 
Ross - 

Strangford 
Waterford 
Wexford - 


784 

28 

462 

43 

789 

37 

155 

261 

121 

66 

686 

348 


3,815 

133 

990 

327 

3,159 

580 

393 

660 

96 

383 

152 


4,599 

161 

1,452 

370 

. ’617 
548 
621 
217 
449 
838 
502 




3,760 


| 10,842 


14,622 



Western Ports. 



The poorest cottier would require W owta. of ood])» 
annum - a stale fire used for cooking for a small family 
and warming sufficiently an aparbnent would ,“»•»“ 
least 23 cwts of average coal. Considering that mlarg 
towns several tallies live in the 

people of moderate income keep at least ^vo &es, L 
f a ume that the minimum average consumption ot 
S y &“.ch house. ««;taLi^c b rShT\“ 8 » 



coal for each house, exclusive or (V i i ton 

making, railways, steam boilers, &c., would be i ton 
rS annum So that if coal were to completely 
supersede* turf for domestic purposes . 825,(100 tons of coal 
would have to be imported in addition to our present 
; -a TU. « s X have said above, would be the 



Ballina - - • | 

Galway - - - 1 

Limerick - - 1 

Skibbereen 

Sligo - 

Tralee - 

Westport 


14 

41 | 

157 
31 1 
36 
18 
*24 


1 

7 

23 

42 

41 1 
30 


15 

48 

180 

73 

77 

48 

24 




321 


1 144 


465 



mnnvf This as 1 have saia aDove, wuuiu uc 
mum and as’ the substitution of coal for peat would 
naturally first take place in the better classes of houses, 

where the consumption would be far more than tlie a'jerag ^ 

T have no doubt that the importation of coal will m the 
next ten years, if the country does not become waste, increase 
, ’ . a i ....hi. i rinri ruin tone in conseouence of the substitution 



by at least 1,000,000 tons in consequence of the substitution 
of coal for peat, and the introduction of gas lighting into 
many townF. This is independent of any increase due to 
the development of manufacturing industry, and is based 
Ipofthe supposition that the rates of carnage be reduced 
to the extent I have assumed in my calculation. If the 



it 1 have assumeu in m, — — -- -- 

crmntrv were really to become prosperous, and that the 
linen and other manufactures spread to the midland and 
southern counties the total import would soon reach 
5,000,000 tons. But as the factories would m the tat 
instance be chiefly established in the neighbourhood of 
ports, the increase' due to manufacturing industry would 
not be directly beneficial to the railways. 



From this table it appears that wnue oniy ^ o 
of the vessels clear noth cargoes from the eastern ports, 
69-0 per cent, clear from the western ports. It is true the 
total number of vessels entering the western ports is smalt 
in comparison with the number entering the eastern ones, 
and that as the coal trade increases, the number ot vessels 
clearing in ballast must necessarily increase. ^Neverthe- 
less it is evident that the freights for coal to the western 
ports must be greatly influenced by the chance of returned 
cargoes, and that any great increase of coal trade through 
those ports would send up the freights, as there would not 
be a corresponding increase of export trade. If reduced 
rates, central stations, and coal wharves facilitate the car- 
riage of coal to the west of Ireland, there can be no doubt 
that a large part, at least 40,000 tons, of the produce ex- 
ported through the western ports would find its way by 
railway to the eastern ports. 

I shall take the carriage of coal along the Great Southern 
and Western Railway with branches as the basis upon 
which to calculate the receipts of an increased coal trade ot 
1 000,000 tons, because that system of lines passes through 
-- agricultural district having little or no manufactures, 

.1.1 raw +.V.B if art nf 



iipeaireciijucuDuv- .. an agricultural district uavrag muc ur mi 

From the table (p. 2) of the imports of coal into Ireland, ^ therefore representing the part of Ireland in which the 
— -- I have before remarked, that while the su bstitution of coal for peat is expected to take place better 

than a northern line. The carriage of coal as goods 

■menoed in 1848 with 70 tons, and reached 49,392 to 



cniantity imported “into the” eastern port’s has more than 
doubled, that brought in by the western ports only 
very slightly increased. It is also evident from that table 
that there is a tendency in the coal trade to concentrate m 
a few ports, or in other words, that the quantities imported 
through certain ports increase in a greater ratio than 
through others. Thus in 1835 the three ports of Cork 
Dublin, and Belfast imported 605,864 tons, or 60 5 per 
cent of the whole importation. In 1864 the same ports 
imported 1,502,021 tons, or 71 per cent, of the whole 
importation. In 1835 the following eight principal eastern 
ports, Cork, Waterford, Dublin, Drogheda, Dundalk, 
Newrv Belfast, and Londonderry imported 773,450 tons, 
and in 1864 1,917,124 tons, or 77 - 2 and 907 per cent, 
of the whole importation in each year respectively. 

This concentration would become still more marked if 
the railways in Dublin, Cork, Belfast, and other principal 
ports had central railway stations connected with coal 
wharves Even as it is we can see that the gradually 
spreading use of coal is proceeding westwards from the 
eastern ports, and that the limited quantities brought in 
through the western ports maybe looked upon as the return 
cargoes of vessels carrying com and other produce from the 
west of Ireland. The following table shows in a striking 
way the difference between the coal trade of the great 
eastern ports and the western ones. 



menced in 1848 with 70 tons, and reached 49,392 tons in 
1864, producing a revenue of 9,3182., or an average of 
3s. 9-27 d. per ton. At Id. per ton per mile this would 
wive the average distance to which the coal was carried to 
he 45 miles, but as the table at p. 3 shows that the rate 
per ton per mile for distances under 50 miles is sensibly 
more than Id., the mean distance carried was perhaps not 
much over 40 miles. If we assume the rates for coal to be 
reduced to an uniform rate of Id- per ton per mile, carried 
on an average 50 miles, which would be much below the 
truth if the whole of the coal to be consumed in the mid- 
land and western parts of Ireland were to be imported 
through the eastern ports, 1,000,000 tons of coal would 
produce an anuual revenue of 104,1662. This, however, 
would not be the whole profit, as ores and other goods, not 
now carried at all, might be brought back in the returning 

C °If a great coal trade is to be developed in Ireland, depfits 
must be formed along the lines so as to enable the trains 
to carry full loads and to import the coal at the most 
favourable times ; but I shall not discuss this branch of 
the subject here. 

. mi,« ’Pri.vi i n.m pn fair v return only gives the total number of colliers 
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